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Whatever  relates  to  the  birth  of  a  greal, 
free,  powerful,  and  independent  nation,  must,  neces- 
sarily, form  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
World  that  we  inliahit.  Abortive  attempts  by  nations  to 
relieve  themselves  from  the  chains  of  oppression,  are 
always  denominated  treason  against  the  rulers  of  the 
day,  and  the  records  of  criminal  jurisprudence  con- 
stitute, perhaps,  their  only  memorial :  so  true  is  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Priestly,  that  every  unsuccessful  revolt 
is  called  a  rebellion,  and  every  successful  struggle  a 
Revolution.  Wallace  died  upon  the  scaffold,  while 
Washington  was  triumphant. 

Those  wlio  performed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  Revolution,  not  being  recognized 
by  theireuemies  as  the  agents  of  an  independent  pow- 
er, were  stigmatized  as  rebels,  denounced  as  traitors, 
and  interdicted  from  the  common  rights  of  humanity 
exercised  by  all  belligerent  nations,  and  which  may 
now  he  said,  even  in  times  of  hostility,  to  constitute  a 
part  of  national  law.  The  word  rebe\w«LS,  AuTVWCjWrt 
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revolutionary  struggle,  a  sanction  to  any  enormity  that 
our  enemies  were  capable  of  inflicting.  It  is  now  said, 
and  there  is  indeed  a  precedent  thai  gives  a  coloura- 
ble pretext  for  such  an  assertion,  that  all  resistance  to 
established  authority  becomes,  ipso  facto^  criminal  i 
and  while  the  true  friend  of  liberty  deplores  the  enor- 
mities, the  pander  of  arbitrary  power  rejoices  in  the 
history,  of  the  French  revolution.  It  furnishes  the  lat- 
ter with  a  pretext  to  prove  his  favourite  position,  that 
no  nation  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of  it- 
self: it  serves  to  consecrate  any  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  tbe  rulers,  and  any  state  of  servile  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  To  this  example,  however, 
the  former  may  proudly  oppose  the  history  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution ;  it  was  a  revolution  in  favour  of  a  free 
government;  It  was  a  revolution  iu  favour  of  that  law, 
that  had  been  handed  down  to  us  as  an  invaluable  le- 
gacy by  our  ancestors ;  it  was  a  revolution  that  pre- 
served to  the  Colonies,  under  another  name,  the  rights 
secured  by  Magna  Charta.  Astonit^hiug  as  the  fact  may 
appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  so  little  did  the  i\jne- 
ricans  contend  for,  beyond  what  was  secured  to  them  in 
the  grant  of  their  royal  charter,  that  some  of  them  have 
preserved  those  very  charters  to  the  present  day,  not- 
withstanding they  have  renounced  the  authority  of  tbe 
Monarch  by  whom  they  were  granted.  Others  have, 
in  the  constitutions  that  have  been  subsequently  fram- 
ed under  the  name  of  the  people,  recognized  and  adopt- 
ed all  those  rights  guaranteed  by  the  royal  charters ; 
and  even  at  the  present  day,  the  constitution  of  the 
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United  States,  anil  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
Btates,  liave only  given  to  those  chartered  ri§;ht8  a  new 
name.  The  People  now  speak  in  their  collective  inajes- 
ty^  whei*eaMonarrh,  in  his  individual  majesty,  former- 
ly spoke ;  and  the  lips  of  both  utter  precisely  the  same 
sentiments — so  false  was  the  opinion  prevalent  in  the 
day  of  our  revolutionj  that  our  ancestors  were  rebels. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  present  work,  it  is  deem- 
ed proper  to  state,  that  the  facts  have  been  drawn 
from  what  is  honestly  believed  to  be  the  most  unques- 
tionable sources  :  from  a  painful  and  accurate  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  various  histories  of  that 
important  event;  from  the  coiTespondence  of  those  who 
were  the  immediate  parties  in  a  struggle  so  glorious 
to  our  country  ;  from  official  documents,  from  the  ar- 
chives of  our  Continental  Congress,  and  those  of  the 
different  Legislatures ;  and  from  the  orderly  books, 
that  may  properly  be  denominated  the  journals  of  the 
army.  Much,  perhaps,  remains  to  be  known,  that 
nifty  yet  be  preserved  to  posterity,  if  the  private  cor- 
respondence of  those  who  were  the  immediate  actors 
ID  this  important  drama,  has  yet  survived  the  dilapi- 
dations of  time  and  of  accident ;  but  much  is  irrevoca- 
bly covered  by  the  ashes  of  the  grave. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention,  that  the  author, 
in  recording  the  events  of  our  Revolution,  is  largely  in- 
debted to  the  voluntary  services  of  two  of  his  literary 
friends,  without  whose  kind  assistance  it  is  probable 
that  he  should  have  never  been  able  to  have  complied 
with  his  obligations  to^the  publick  ;  au  as»\%\.ivuc^)  %q 
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important  that  he  is  confident  the  reader  will  have 
abundant  cause  for  congratulation.  This  will  accnunt 
for  the  difierence  of  style  that  will  be  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  present  work.  He  regrets  that  he  is  not 
allowed  to  mention  the  names  of  his  associates.  If  this 
history  should  answer  the  expectations  of  its  patrons, 
he  hopes  that  it  will  be  remembered  to  whom  honour 
is  due. 

Our  Country  has  now  acquired  a  rank,  and  a  name, 
and  a  character,  amongst  the  powers  of  the  earth  :  site 
has  extended  her  dominion  from  the  Maine  to  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico ;  from  the  Atlantlck  to  the  Pacitick 
Ocean.  She  has,  in  the  language  of  Milton,  risen 
like  a  strong  man  from  sleep  ;  and  has  shaken  her  in- 
vincible locks.  Every  American  must  fervently  offer , 
up  a  prayer  to  the  throne  of  Divine  Grace,  that  she  may 
grow  in  dignity,  in  honour,  and  in  virtue,  as  she  has 
grown  in  power — Or,  to  pursue  the  prophecy  of  the 
Bard^  that  '^  she  may  kiudle  her  undazzled  eyes  at 
the  full  mid-day  beam,  and  uuscale  her  long  abused 
sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  Heavenly  influence. '' 
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CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

THE  discovery  of  the  new  worlds  as  the  American 
Continent  has  been  emphatically  called,  may  very 
properly  be  said  to  have  produced  an  instant  revolu- 
tion^ in  the  condition  of  all  Kurope^  and  an  important 
change  in  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  To 
Spain,  France^  and  Great  Britain,  more  particularly, 
the  extension  of  commercial  connexion,  to  which  this 
event  gave  rise,  led  to  consequences,  which,  but  for 
the  subsequent  independence  of  the  Colonies,  would, 
in  a  little  time,  have  utterly  subverted  the  liberties 
and  happiness  of  these  three  kingdoms.  Nor  will 
this  opinion  appear  extraordinary  to  those,  who  are 
accustomed  to  look  beyond  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
into  the  slow  but  certain  operation  of  remote  causes. 
An  intercourse  with  new  governments,  and  new  peo- 
ple, must  necessarily  introduce  new  ideas,  new  hab- 
its of  thinking  and  of  acting ;  and  a  correspondent 
change  will  be  produced  in  manners,  customs  and 
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laws.  New  desires  will  be  excited,  and  new  pas- 
sions called  into  existence.  Avarice  will  seize  upon 
»cw  sources  of  accumulation:  envy  will  seek  to  des- 
troy the  happiness  beyond  its  own  reach:  and  fraud 
and  opprension^  must  follow  in  their  train.  It  is  not 
our  design,  however,  to  write  a  history  of  the  discov- 
ery of  America ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  contine  our 
views  to  one  of  the  many  important  events,  to  which 
that  discovery  led — leaving  it  to  the  philosopher,  and 
general  historian,  to  settle  the  question,  whether  the 
sum  of  hnman  happiness  has  been  augmented  or  di- 
minished, by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Columbus. 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  one  of  the  fathers  of  our 
independence,  that  the  revolution  was  finished,  be- 
fore the  war  commenced ;  and  the  reader  will  find 
more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  following  pages,  to 
ob-ierve  the  truth  of  this  remark.  But  before  we  en- 
ter upon  the  immediate  execution  of  our  task — a  re- 
cord of  the  events  of  our  Revolution,  in  its  broad  and 
common  acceptation — we  must  beg  permission  to  de- 
tain the  reader  with  a  few  general  observations,  such 
as  the  otx.asion  seems  to  demand.  It  is  a  delicate, 
and  perhaps  a  presumptuous  task,  to  attempt  to  fix 
the  causes,  which  have  produced  the  revolutions  of 
kingdoms  and  empires.  The  various  and  conflicting 
motives,  which  may  be  supposed  to  influence  the  his- 
torian, Hliould  be  carefully  examined  and  ascertain- 
ed, before  confidence  is  given  to  tlie  truth  of  his  nar-. 
ration,  or  reliance  placed  on  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment.  If,  like  Bishop  Burnett,  he  is  the  recor- 
der of  events,  in  which  he  was,  himself,  a  conspicu- 
ous actor,  he  may  naturally  be  supposeil  to  sit  down 
(o  the  task,  with  a  mind  under  the  influence  of  the 
Belfish  and  stormy  passions  of  a  (mrty.     He  may  be 
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honest  and  upright  in  his  own  character,  and  his  ge- 
neral conduct  may  have  evinced  a  sound  anil  sohcr 
judgment :  hut  it  is  not  in  the  nature  uf  man  to  be  cool 
and  dispassionate  in  speaking  of  the  meriU  of  bis  own 
cause,  or  altngether  honest  and  impartial  in  judging 
the  motives  of  his  opponents,  and  contemporary  ac- 
tors in  the  same  scenes.  Under  every  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  people  arc  more  or  less  divided  into 
friends  and  foes  of  the  supreme  power ;  and  during 
the  existenre  of  that  power,  it  would  he  vain  to  look 
for  a  correct  and  faithful  history  of  passing  events. 
The  writer,  under  such  circumstances,  must,  more  or 
less,  be  w  I'ought  upon  by  the  turbulence  of  party  feel- 
ings— he  must  be  more  or  less  sprinkled  by  the  foam 
of  the  political  cflorvesccuce. 

The  dilTlculty  attending  all  attempts  to  give  a  cor- 
rect narrntion  of  the  events  of  one*8  own  time,  has  been 
80  forcibly  feltt  and  so  universally  acknowledged, 
that  the  saying  is  now  become  proverbial,  tliat  a  ge- 
nei-aiion  must  have  passed  away  before  its  history 
can  be  written  with  iidelity.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  even  the  succeeding  generation  can 
be  altogether  free  from  the  objections  wliich  have 
been  (Hiinted  out.  Those  who  have  looked  deeply 
into  hnmnn  nature — who  have  seen  how  often  thcpi*e- 
judices  of  the  parent  are  transmitted  to  (he  cbildi  how 
prone  we  are  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  our  fathers, 
to  inherit  opinions  as  we  do  property — must  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  violent  and  agitating  passions  of  the 
human  heart  do  not  always  Hlcep  in  the  grave,  and 
that  the  same  objections  which  rendered  the  father  nn 
It  to  become  the  impariial  histuriun  of  his  ownactionti. 
may  be  urged,  with  equal  jusjtice,  agaiautt  the  son. 
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la  republicks;  notwithstanding  the  unbounded  free- 
dom allowed  to  research,  investigation  and  inquiry^ 
ttie  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  inregai'dtogreat 
political  commotions^  exists  perhaps  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  in  more  arbitrary  governments.  We  are  ever 
prone  to  abuse  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy.  We  are 
too  ready  to  ascribe  motives  for  actions,  which  perhaps 
never  existed — we,  unconsciously,  act  under  the  warp 
of  Party,  and  give  currency  totfalsehood,  while  we 
fondly  flatter  ourselves,  that  ti-uth  is  the  only  object 
of  our  devotion.  In  popular  governments  every  man 
is  an  actor ;  every  man  has  a  personal  interest  in  po- 
litical measures — and  the  views  and  opinions  of  eve- 
ry man,  therefore,  must  be  more  or  less  governed  by 
the  degree  of  that  interest. — He  ha^  full  opportunities 
of  seeing  and  of  learning  the  truth ;  but  our  confidence 
in  his  veracity  must  depend  upon  our  knowledge  of 
the  share  he  bore  in  the  scenes  which  he  undertakes 
io  describe.  Before  we  can  regard  the  opinions  of  any 
man,  we  must  be  certain  that  his  mind  was  in  a  pro- 
per ctate  for  accurate  perception  and  cool  delibera- 
tion ;  for  as  Lord  Kames  has  judiciously  observed,  pas- 
sion hath  such  influence  over  us  as  to  give  a  false  light 
to  all  its  objects.  And  in  republicks  there  is  a  wider 
scope  for  the  operation  of  passion  in  all  its  varieties, 
than  in  more  arbitrary  governments.  In  the  latter,  the 
popular  machinery,  if  the  expression  can  be  allowed, 
is  moved  by  one  man.  The  mass  of  people,  having  no 
agency  in  publick  affairs,  have  no  inducements  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with,  nor  can  they  be  presum- 
ed to  know  any  thing  of,  the  motives  or  secret  springs 
which  actuate  their  rulers,  in  publick  measures. — 
The  historian,  therefore,  who  belongs  to  such  govern- 
ments, must  be  supposed  to  he  taken  into  the  confi- 
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denco  of  the  Court*  before  Me  can  accredit  his  intel- 
ligence ;  and  being  taken  into  their  confidence*  he  niu^f 
i>e  bold  iu  honesty,  indeed,  if  he  dare  ^ay  any  tiling 
that  may  deprive  liiiu  of  its  attendant  advftnta«;cs. 

Jiut  these  are  not  the  only  difflcultii>  which  attend 
the  task  of  the  historian^  uor  the  only  objections  uhich 
may  l>e  urged  against  the  manner  in  uhich  that  task 
i«  i:;enerany  executed.  Wv  believe  it  may  be  snfely 
asserted,  that  those  ^vho  undertake  to  account  for  the 
revolutions  of  Htate**  and  Empires*  generally  rci^ard 
the  subject  in  too  contracted  a  point  of  view.  Satisfied 
W  ith  the  ostensible  cauhes,  or  those  which  are  UHually 
|iiit  fiu-ward  by  the  more  imnuMliate  actors  in  tliis  ini< 
poHant  buMinCMM,  they  are  too  liable  to  overlook  thos^ 
predispoginj^  csLiiBe»9  which  80  variously  and  »o  pow- 
erfully contribute  to  brins;  about  an  event  so  important 
as  a  poUficnl  revolution.  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  the 
operation  of  thr^e  remote  and  liidden  causes,  that  it 
■lay  bo  doubted  whether  any  political  wcurrence,  of 
whatever  magnitude,  could  s*in,^ly  lead  to  the  sul»ver- 
aiou  of  exi^lin/*  authoriticn.  The  popular  mind  can 
only  be  irrilated  and  inflamed  by  repeated  actis  of  vio- 
lence against  their  rights  and  privileges.  A  longca- 
talopie  of  injuries  unatluned,  or  of  complaints  unre- 
dressed, is  handed  down  from  genenition  to  genera- 
tion— the  memory  of  every  outrage  is  preserved  and 
recordetl,  from  fatlicr  to  Hon,  until  at  last  some  gpark 
lightK  by  chance  upon  the  collected  mass  of  combusti- 
bhr»i,  and  tfie  revoluliiuiary  explosion  follows.  If  we 
look  attentively  through  the  various  act^s  of  the  British 
Mini«tvy  with  regard  to  this  country,  from  its  ttrst  set- 
tlement, down  to  tlie  [leriod,  m  hen  entreaty  and  remon- 
strance ga\e  place  t**  <lebate  and  altercation,  and  these 
last  to  an  appeal  tonrms,  we  should  diwc-over  that  our 
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Declaration  of  IndepeiHleuce^  contains  litit  a  nniall  ca^ 
ialogue  of  their  atrocious  tyranuics.  The  various, 
oppressive  and  vexatious  actj?  of  the  Govemours,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  of  gi*eat  Britain,  to  rule  over  the 
Colonies — their  arbitrary  exactions — their  contempt 
of  popular  remonstrance — all  conspired  to  produce 
flomethiug  like  an  abhorrence  of  the  mother  country, 
in  the  minds  of  our  sturdy  fatliers.  This  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  rei^alar  and  systematick  oppoHitiou  to  the  of- 
fensive measures  of  the  Ministry^  and  complaint  fol- 
lowed complaint  from  the  Grovernonrs.  These  officers, 
appointed  by  the  Ring,  sensible  of  the  precarious  ten- 
nre  by  which  their  authority  was  held,  were  more  anx- 
ious to  conciliate  the  royal  favour,  than  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  They  laboured  hard,  therefore,  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the 
King,  and  sought  to  carry,  with  a  liigh  hand,  all  mea- 
ftnres  in  which  the  royal  prerogative  was  concerned. 
Satisfied  with  the  single  approbation  of  their  royal 
master,  and  eager  at  all  times  and  at  all  hazards,  to 
obtain  it,  they  raised  the  cry  of  disloyalty  and  diMaf- 
fectiofiy  against  the  well  grounded  remonstrances  of 
tlie  people. 

The  Ministry,  on  tlie  other  hand,  engaged  in  the  same 
labour  of  propping  up  tlie  royal  prerogative,  against 
the  turbulence  of  contending  factions  at  home,  were 
always  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  representa- 
tions of  their  favourites  and  coadjutors  abroad.  Fa- 
miliarized to  (he  din  of  popular  tumults  and  remon- 
strances, and  jealous  of  all  encroachments  upon  that 
power,  by  virtue  of  w  hich  they  held  their  own  authori- 
ty; instead  of  listening  to  these  remonstrances,  they 
considered  them  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  fidelity  of 
(heir  Governonrs.   If  the  Ministry  was  changed,  their 
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Goveraours  wptc  likewise  discarded^  and  tlieir  plat© 
supplied  by  new  creatures  of  the  new  Ministers ;  but 
these  changes  of  the  instrumeuts  of  power,  produced 
no  change  in  the  grievances  under  which  the  people 
suffered — the  new  Governours  suon  rendered  them- 
selves quite  as  obnoxious  as  their  predecessors.  If  an 
American^  whose  character  and  conduct  were  held  in 
contempt  and  abhorrence  by  his  countrymen,  repair- 
ed tuEuglaudy  he  hcldom  failed  to  return,  loaded  with 
macks  of  the  royal  favour,  and  bearing  some  high 
rommission  to  lord  it  over  his  native  land. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  acts  of  a  wicked  and 
corrupt  Ministry,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  e- 
numerate,  are  some  of  the  predisposing  causes,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  English  Min- 
istry^  at  all  times  more  anxious  t(»  retain  their  places, 
than  to  do  juHtire,  were  insensible  to  the  reiterated  and 
respectful  complaints  of  the  Colonies.  Every  petition 
was  regarded  as  a  new  syrapiom  of  disloyalty.  The 
Colonies,  it  was  said,  enjoyed  too  much  liberty;  for 
Ihey  had  the  libevtij  of  complaining  ;  and  it  was  much 
easier  for  the  Ministers  to  declare  their  complaints  un- 
rounded, seditious  and  disloyal,  than  to  remove  their 
causes.  To  do  the  latter  would  have  required  some 
sacrifice  of  themselves.  Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  confidence,  that  the  broad  and  expansive  princi- 
ples of  legislation,  as  applied  to  this  controversy  be- 
tween themothercountry  and  the  Colonies,  hardly  en- 
tered into  the  connideration  of  Ins  Britanuick  Majes- 
ly'«  Ministers.  They  thought  of  England,  and  of 
England  only.  If  a  remonstrance  was  made — if  a  law 
was  proposed  to  be  enacted — if  any  temporary  mea- 
sure of  alleviation  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  Colo- 
nics— the  question  with  the  Ministry  was,  of  what  ad- 
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vantage  will  sncli  a  concessioii  be  to  England  ?  In- 
stead of  viewing  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies  upon  a 
large  and  liberal  scale ;  instead  of  conceiving  that  the 
English  character^  English  manners,  laws,  liberty  and 
religion,  acquired  additional  renown  and  strength  by 
being  expanded  over  a  whole  continent — ^the  English 
Ministry  were  governed  by  a  narrow,  selfish,  locals  and 
jealous  policy.  It  did  not  enter  into  the  question  with 
them,  to  what  a  glorious  extent,  these  principles  pure- 
ly and  exclusively  English  might  be  promulgated — 
how  many  human  beings  might  be  rendered  happy  by 
living  under  the  protection  of  English  law,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  an  English  freeman 
— ^these  were  considerations  too  liberal  for  their  con- 
tracted policy — they  only  inquired  whether  all  this 
would  add  to  their  own  power,  or  keep  them  a  mo- 
ment longer  in  place.  It  may  be  easy  to  see  the  result 
of  such  a  policy,  without  entering  into  a  minute  and 
tedious  detail.  The  interests  of  a  little  Island,  or  rath- 
er of  a  few  ambitious  inhabitants  of  that  Island,  were 
put  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  a  Continent ;  and 
every  concession  was  made  subordinate  to  that  one 
point. 

The  natural  enteqirise  of  our  countrymen,  their  ad- 
venturous spirit  in  commercial  pursuits — were  made 
to  bend  to  these  views  of  the  English  Ministry ;  and 
the  prosperity  of  England,  was  taken  as  the  standard 
of  their  action.  The  Governours  who  adhered  to  the 
authors  of  this  policy,  were  of  course  continued  in  of- 
fice, in  despite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  people. — 
They  Avere  encouraged  to  persevere,  and  not  to  forfeit 
the  favour  of  his  majesty,  by  yielding  to  symptoms  of 
disaffection. 
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WTirn  we  take  into  consideration,  the  action  and 
counteraction  of  these  two  principles — the  dii^posi- 
tioo  of  the  colonies  to  embrace  every  practicable  ad- 
vantage which  was  presented  to  promote  their  pruspe- 
rity  ;  and  the  disposition  of  the  Ministry  on  the  other 
hand  to  counteract  every  eflbrt  of  this  sort,  so  far  as  it 
waji  supposed  to  interfere  witli  their  narrow  ideas  of 
Iiisular  policy — we  may,  without  much  eflbrt,  discov- 
er, even  at  an  early  period,  indications  of  that  open 
inipture  which  at  last  burst  forth.    These  arc  some  of 
the  ma.uy  tr/Jles,  uhich  are  usually  passed  over  in  si- 
Iciicehy  historians,  but  which  lead  togrealand  import-^ 
ant  national  events.     So  early  as  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth^ an  English  author,  who  was  a  sound  politician, 
because  he  w&a  no  Minister,  saw  the  eflects  of  this  con- 
tracted policy,  and  ventured  to  predict  the  future  inde- 
pendence of  the  EngliHh  colonies.     Indeed  when  we 
consider  the  natural  course  of  population,  and  the  dis- 
position, which  was  early  manifested  in  the  people  of 
England,  for  emigration,  whether  from  religious,  po- 
litical, or  mere  personal  motives,  we  shall  be  no  longer 
surprised  at  the  prediction.    It  is  natural  to  presume, 
that  men  who  voluntarily  relinquish  the  country  of 
their  aucet^ns,  to  seek  an  asylum  and  resting  place  in 
aland  of  strangers,  are  not  actuated  by  motives  of  u/^j 
fection  for  the  country  which  they  leave — men  do  not^ 
willingly  abandon  a  country  in  whlcli  they  have  lived 
cxintentedly  and  happily.  Those  who  emigrated,  theu^ 
may  be  fairly  suspected  of  unfavorable  feelings  to- 
Mards  their  native  country,  and  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly excited,  the  eflect  wuuld  lie  the  same — they^ 
would  seek  to  instil  their  prijudices  into  the  minds  iii 
those  among  whom  they  intended  to  dwell — and  these, 
already  irritated  and  vexed  by  thepettyactaoftyran- 
VoL.  I.  2 
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ny  to  which  (hoy  were  continually  exposed  from  the 
l-mgents  of  the  FLngliNh  government,  were  readily  per- 
lailed  to  credit  their  naiTations,  «nd  tlins^ive  addi- 

ional  strength  to  their  own  causes  of  enmity. 
It  h  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  voyage  to 
Kngland.  from  the  American  Colonies,  was  not  then 

fgarded,  as  it  now  is,  a  mere  tour  of  |>leafinre,  to  he 
"Tnade  with  every  change  of  season — hut  as  »^omething 
of  which  the  traveller  mis;ht  hoast  to  his  descendants. 
To  have  seen  Lin  most  gracious  Majesty ;  to  have 
heard  the  nohle  lords  in  Parliament;  or  to  have  visit- 
ed the  Tower,  was  then  a  matter  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  it  was  deemed  worthy  to  he  commemorat- 
ed in  our  family  journals,  as  a  grand  epoch  in  the  life 
of  tlie  Colonist.  Thi*  Hrst  settlers  of  the  country,  en- 
gaged as  they  were  in  reducing  a  wilderness  to  culti- 
vation and  civilization,  and  in  resisting  the  hostile  in- 
cursions of  their  savage  neighhours,  knew  hut  little  of 
England,  except  what  they  were  made  to  learn  in  the 
severe  tliscipline  of  guhernatoriul  t^^Tanny.  They  saw 
her  only  in  the  exaggerated  tales  of  disctm tented  emi- 
grants, and  felt  her  inlluencc  only  in  the  oppressions 
of  his  Majesty's  armgant  representatives.  The  popu- 
lar and  royal  branches  of  the  Colonial  governments, 
were  at  eternal  variance:  and  each  had  their  separate 
agents,  spies,  and  informers,  near  the  court  of  St. 
.Tames.  Thus,  P^nglnnd  was  as  ignorant  of  the  true 
state  of  her  American  Colonics,  as  the  Colonies  them- 
selves were  of  the  machinery  of  her  government.  The 
English  Parliament  was,  as  it  were,  disci|)lined  to  tho 
belief,  that  the  American  Colonies  comprehe:ided  the 
most  factious  and  discontented  spirits,  under  the  do- 
minion of  their  n»yal  master;  and  the  Colonie.s,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  to  think  that  Parliament  had  little 
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rise  to  tin,  thau  tu  liKien  to  i\w  represt^ntaiions  of  ibeir 
GuvernourR^  tarclcss  ami  indiflVrpnt  to  every  iTiuon- 
Btrauce  of  tlje  pvoplc.     Tlie  ignorance  of  the  EngliH] 
Ministry  with  regard  to  Ihe  political  inteiTirtsnnd  t^co- 
gniphicul  situation  of  ihh  country,  may  he  ahuudant-j 
ly  st^en  in  many  of  the  royal  charters — the  alterationj 
or  ahr(>!;ali(in  of  whiclu  at  their  o^vn  pleasure,  pro- 
dured  di^rpiieludcs,  traces  of  which  may  be  fonud  e- 
ven  at  the  present  day.  The  same  tractsof  land  wei 
often  granted  to  Hevernl   individuals — rivers^  moun- 
tains,  and  other  prominent  Jand-mfirkt^^   were  some- 
times named  in  tlie  charter,  which  were  no  where  to 
be  fonnd  except  in  the  charter  itself;  and  contending^ 
partiefl,  deriving  their  titleH  from  eijual  authority,  tint 
same  royal  gi'anl,  either  spent  tlieir  lives  in  litigation, 
or  succeeded  against  each  olherouly  by  superiority  of 
artifice  and  cunning.    It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire* 
into  the  validity  of  any  of  these  royal  grants,  or  wc 
might  here  takt*.  (occasion  to  smite  at  the  ridiculous  ar- 
rogance«  and   oHtentaiifMJs  liberality,   with  wliich  a 
crowned  headcoulil  give  away,  what  belonged  tu  him 
by  no  rights  divine  or  human — thi^  is  the  province  of 
tlie  a;eneral  historian;  and  to  him  we  leave  the  task  oj 
lefending  the  right,  by  m  hich  the  peaceable  and  ua-- 
'oflending  nativen  of  this  w  extern  Continent,  weredriv* 
en  from  tlie  Koil  w  hi<  h  God  had  given  them,  by  the^at| 
of  an  earthly  sovereign. 

Br^^d  up,  as  ourancestorst  were,  to  a  free  interchange^ 
of  opinion  on  these  apparently  trilling  subjects  of  dia< 
content,  Ihey  actptired  a  habit  of  minute  investiga- 
tion, which  'ultimately  led  them  to  an  equality  with; 
the  i;ieatest  statesmen  of  Europe.     Every  bubject  o| 
real  or  imaginary  gi-ievance,  was  examined  tothcbol-i 
Una — tiie  constitutional  right  of  Parliament  to  im 
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pose  certain  obnoxious  and  oppressive  measiiiTi,  was 
brought  into  question,  and  the  negative  stoutly  inain- 
ll&iued — and  having  once  venture*!  to  ilispute  the  omni- 
potence of  Piirliament,  they  ^virc  not  Icnigin  denying 
altogether  their  right  to  interfere  in  the /wra/ concerns 
of  this  Country.  It  was  allowed  to  possess  a  general^ 
supervisory  jurisdiction*  hy  some  writers;  but  it  was 
held,  that  for  all  local,  interior,  subordiuate  purpos- 
es, our  ow  n  Legislatures  were  alone  competent  to  Ic- 
jislate.  It  was  maintained,  that  Representatives, 
^chosen  from  the  body  of  the  people,  acting  under  the 
sye  of  their  constituents,  responsible  to  them  for  their 
Conduct,  and  participating  in  all  their  interests,  wei 
incomparalily  better  judges,  both  of  the  evil  and  of 
the  remedy,  than  a  Legislattu'e  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousnnd  miles,  who  had  no  common  feeling  or  sym- 
pathy with  the  people,  over  whom  they  claimed  a 
right  to  legislate.  Inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  Parliamentary  claim — Writers  who  touch- 
ed on  these  delicate  and  dangerous  subjects,  acquired 
a  sort  of  popularity,  which  was  probably  the  motive 
that  induced  them  to  employ  their  pens  upon  such 
topics.  They  were  in  tlie  outset,  perhaps,  hardly 
serious  themselves,  when  they  pressed  home  upon 
Iheir  readers,  points  of  such  momentous  concerns.  As 
they,  however,  ber'ame,  from  the  boldness  of  their 
sperulatious,  popular  favourites,  (hey  dared  io  en- 
large the  questions  and  to  take  stronger  jiositions.  In 
the  mean  time  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  crea- 
tures of  the  English  Ministry  were  idle.  They  look- 
ed with  jealousy  and  alarm  at  the  introduction  (if  such 
new  doctrines — they  introduced  persecutions  and  in- 
dictments ;  but  this  only  augmented  the  evil  for  which 
they  attempted  to  furnish  a  remedy.      The  rase  wa« 
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Co  lie  siibtniiteil  to  the  cleciHion  nf  a  Jury  of  our  owu 
countryniont  whu  iohoriteil  all  the  political  prejudi- 
ces of  (he  "vvj-itiT,  nnd  who  w<>ul(l  rojoicc  in  auoppor-^ 
tijnity  to  saaclioii  by  their  verdut  the  legality  of  (smiu 
ipeculaMuns.    From  tliis  nuimerit,  the  writer  Ijeciirai 
a  man  of  political  iinportuiKc — he  was  then  repregeiit-r, 
od  i\H  (he  clinnipioii  ofour  roloiiiul  rights,  a  man  whosci 
abilities  and  inte2;i'ity  bad  alarmed  the  sycophants  oL 
the  Court,  and  whom  lliey  eiuleavouved  to  oflVr  up  asJ 
a  victim  to  JMiDisterial  injui^tice.     Thehc  ideas  ami 
opini(»ns  were  every  day  £;ain!ng  i^roiiiid,  and  tliejj 
harmonized  so   well  with  all   the   prejudiceh'  of  oni 
countrymen  against  Parliament,  that  it  i*^  not  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  tlmt  they  should  find  (supporters 
and  defenders. 

While  matters  were  taking  a  course  so  dangerous  at, 
home^  Parliament  were  ur^^iug  unusual  and  unprece< 
dented  claims — They  asserted  rights  of  sovereignty 
etiU  more  lar£;eaud  undefined,  more  alarmln^and  re- 
volting to  the  jealou!!  mind  of  the  Colonics.  These 
pretensions  were  ai^ain  canvassed  and  discussed ;  they 
were  compared  witli  those  rights  which  were  reserv- 
ed to  the  Colonies  and  sanctioned  hy  the  royal  char- 
ter, and  were  often  found  utterly  at  variance.  Here 
was  new*  cause  for  disquietude  and  alarm,  and  for  the 
writers  on  this  side  of  the  xVtlantick  to  push  their  spec*^ 
ulations  further  than  they  hnd  orii;inally  ;;onc.  For- 
tified and  encouraged  by  popularcoididence,audbrnv* 
in;  all  the  consequences,  they  did  not  hesitate,  iu  some 
instances,  to  call  in  quesiion  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  legislate  for  them  in  any  case  whatever.  In  Eng- 
land, the.  Party  iu  opposition  to  the  (lovcmment,  were 
not  backwartl  iu  ascril)ing  all  these  trans- Atlautick 
rommotions  to  the  conduct  of  his  Maje^ity's  Ministers. 
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This  Parly  were,  perhaps,  themselves  not  conscioun 
of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  that  they  were  doing. 
Tliey  prohaMy  thought,  that  it  would  be  in  the  pow- 
er of  Parliament,  at  any  time,  lo  impose  a  check  upon 
6uch  licentious  doctrines,  before  they  exteuded  them- 
selves beyond  mere  speculation,  and  that.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  mis^lit  appropriate,  to  IhemHelves  all  the 
bcnefils  resullins;  from  such  ministerial  embarrass- 
f^ent8.  They  would  therefore  appear  on  the  floor  of 
P.'trliamenty  as  the  defenders  and  apologists  of  ths 
Colonics.  The  Colonies  on  tlieir  part,  when  they 
found  that  they  were  sanctioned  by  such  hij^h  an-, 
thority,  were  little  disposed  passively  to  surrendei 
any  of  their  controverted  claims  ;  but  on  the  contri 
ry  urged  them  with  still  more  boldness  and  persever« 
ance.  These  Parliamentary  champions  shortly  becamo 
the  idols  of  the  Colonies — they  were  selected  to  pre- 
sent remonstrances  and  addresses,  and  were  txiasted  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantick^  as  the  defenders  of  American 
liberty. 

Thus  from  the  operation  of  causes  partly  natural 
and  partly  artificial,  permanent  impressions  of  hosti* 
lity  to  England,  were  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  Co- 
lonists. In  our  plain,  simple,  republican  habits,  eve- 
ry thing  appertaining  to  royalty  and  aristocracy,  to  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  a  Coui-t,  was  regarded  witu  a 
jealous  and  a  suspicious  eye;  fortunes  were  here  made 
by  self-denial,  and  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  la- 
borious industry.  Children  were  brought  up  heirs  to 
little  more  than  tlie  industry  of  their  parents — they 
were  always  accustometl  to  habits  of  parsioioiiy  and 
*self-denial,  while  their  rulers  across  the  Atlantick  were 
kl»om  to  power  and  eminence.  All  the  splendour  hy 
which  these  rulers  were  invested,  all  the  ranky  titles. 
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arms,   esmkheuns,   and   pHraphernnHa  of   uobility, 
were  held  by  tlip  ColouUU  ns  so  many  <Iemau<ls  up- 
on their  pockets,  as  something  for  which  the  nation  was 
CompoUp«!  U)  pa}',  without  riT^iving  any  other  equiva- 
lent than  the  pleasure  of  e;azin^  at  such  gaudy  spei 
larleM.  Our  ancestors  had  nuthiug  within  tlieir  viev^ 
witli  whicli  they  could  compare  sucli  splendour  and 
iiiai;nillreuco.     Every  well  cultivated  Geld,  or  sump- 
IOU8  edifice  that  arrested  their  attention — all  the  pre-^ 
eminence  afforded  by  opulence,  reminded  tlicm  onl; 
of  individual  industry.       Many  could  remember  the 
time,  when  the  ancentor  of  the  man.  who  now  enjoy- 
ed suvh  proud  diunains,  vus  roinpelled,   like  them- 
selves, to  comply  with  the  injunction  to  the  father  of 
the  human  race,  to  cam  hin  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.     This  did  not  excite  tliat  feverish  jealousy  to 
long  hereditary  opulence  :  it  was  only  a  htimulus  to 
induBtry — an  incitement  to  persevere  in  painful^  but 
honest  labour.     The  steps  by  which  opulence  enjoy- 
ed its  pre<%ent  comfort  and  ease,  were  still  vif«il>le,  and 
the  road  to  such  envied  preeminence  was  as  plainly 
marked  out  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.     If  this  spec- 
tacle is  compared  with  a  different  state  and  organ- 
tzatinn  of  society  across  the    Atlandck;    if  we  will 
only  for  a  moment,  enter  into  the  feelings  of  men,  hon- 
est but  simple,  in  all  their  habits  and  manners,  such 
hostility  may  be  accounted  for,  without  resorting  to 
the  common  depravity  of  human  nature.     It  is  not, 
fltrictly  speaking,  the  hostility  of  the  poora^^aiust  the 
rich — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  that  hostility  that  would 
demolish  anil  appropriate  to  one's  self  the  property  of 
others,  if  (he  laws  i>f  the  land  did  not  interpose  their 
influence.    It  is  that  hostility,  wliirh  re-^nlts  from  be- 
holdinis;  a  man  in  possession  of  a  raaguiticent  mausion« 
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thnt  lie  has  any  legal  right 


when  It  does  nut  appear 
title  to  Hurh  ma^niilcencc.  He  sccins^,  at  one  and  at 
the  same  in^^tant  of  time,  lo  have  started  into  existeoce 
and  into  opulence.  Comparing  these  ideax  with  those 
entertained  by  owr  ancestors,  with  the  slow  and  penu- 
rinii**  prorc*«s  hy  which  their  little  property  was  acquir- 
e<l,  and  delivered  down  to  their  descendant's,  with  their 
hahitft  of  abstinence*  of  retrenchment,  and  of  self-de- 
nial, we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  repugnance  which 
(hey  felt  to  all  the  stars,  gftrters,  and  titles  of  nobility. 
This  birth  to  honour,  in  fortune,  to  celebrity,  and  to  c- 
molument,  Mas,  in  theii*  simple  and  unsophisticated 
view,  an  anomalous  thin*; — something  that  was  not  the 
natiiral  and  legitimate  product  of  civil  life — Inita  sort 
of  political  fungus,  an  excrescence  that  maired  all  itg 
beauty.  It  was  at  variance  with  all  iheir  preconceiv- 
ed opinions  on  the  subject  of  acipiiriug  property— it 
was  asboriated  with  the  idea  of  taxes,  and  of  all  th« 
arbitmry  exactions  of  the  Ministry — it  served  to  show^ 
in  a  mortifying  point  of  view,  their  own  state  of  indi- 
gence and  tiependency.  They  had  heard,  that  prodi- 
gality and  idleness  would  bring  a  man  to  poverty  and 
want ;  this  was  a  fart  as  religiously  !)elieved,  taught 
and  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  children  as  fully,  as 
if  it  had  been  one  of  the  articles  of  the  decalogue.  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  spectacle  the  re- 
verse of  all  these  ideas.  Her  legislators  were  born 
to  opulence,  and  to  command— -they  had  arrived  at  a 
'ftugc  of  preeminence,  hy  being  raci-ely  ushered  into 
the  world,  (o  >vhicb  the  honest  fdou!;liman  of  this  coun- 
try never  could,  even  in  (lie  dreams  of  bis  fau<y,  dare 
to  aspire.  The  Euro[ieaii  philanthropist.  acc.iLstonie<l 
ON  he  IS.  from  bin  cradle  to  his  coffin,  to  the  sight  of  sarh 
pudynbjectd-^w ho  thinks  that  these  gradations  ijieo- 
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ciety  are  natural  and  inevitable,  that  tlie.y  Ifud  to  the 
conservation  of  the  state,  thoiigjh  he  may  be  disposed 
iocejrifiure  Hiich  opinions  as  illiberal^  will  be  alike  dis- 
posed to  pardon  such  honest  prejudices.  Nor  do  we 
think,  that  we  ran  be  justly  accused  of  refining  too 
much,  if  in  conjunction  with  all  these  ideas,  we  men- 
tion the  local  situation  of  the  two  countries,  a«  one 
great  cause  of  their  political  separation.  Ourcomplaint« 
and  remonstrances,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  could 
not  from  the  situation  of  the  two  Cf>untrios  be  favour- 
ckI  with  a  prompt  liearini;  and  decision.  They  were  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  distance  of  three  thousand  mileg, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to  endure  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  delay  and  procrastiuatioa.  This  delay,  of  itself, 
aiiKUigat  such  a  diversity  of  conflicting  interc»tsy  was 
prone  to  engender  disqnietudc  and  jealousy.  The  evil 
was  felt,  or  imagined  to  be  felt,  in  all  its  violence,  while 
the  remedy  was  tanly,  uncertain  and  precarious.  W  hen 
tlic  Ion?;  anticipated  moment  of  redress  eventually  ar» 
rived,  it  was  out  of  season — the  evil  had  been  endur- 
ed sn  long,  that  the  Colonies  were  in  a  measure  recon- 
ciled to  ltd  existence — it  had  been  fell  and  endured  so 
hing,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  have  lost  at  lastitscharo 
acter  of  a  grievance.  To  these  may  be  added  many 
iV  snbordinat**  cauKes  of  vexation:  the  difficult}  in 
tn»n«misBion  of  proper  papers  and  documents — of 
Ae  production  of  suitable  proofs  before  a  tribunal  dis- 
powd  to  lie  captious  in  a  rigid  adherence  to  legal 
forn*— the  inevitable  expense  attendant  on  such  in- 
vesd^Ktions — ihe  thousand  opportunities  uflorded  for 
a  delay,  if  not  for  a  complete  denial  of  justice — theae- 
carity  from  detection  which  a  real  criminal  would  en- 
joy when  funiisbed  with  all  these  weafions  of  de- 
ice — the  hopeleftsnc&s  of  tmch  »  contest  tu  the  ptr- 
VDU  f.  S 
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ly  who  had  been  aggrieved  or  oppressed — the  palpa- 
ble motives  which  would  actuate  the  Ministry  of  the 
day  to  lend  their  aid  and  countenance  to  all  such  im- 
pediments ;  nil  these  (and  many  moi^  mi^ht  be  enume- 
rated,) urv.  ahundanlly  sufficient  to  show,  how  slow, 
how  precarious,  how  irritatiugf  must  liave  been  a  re- 
monstrance to  Parliament  for  redress — that  the  irnie- 
dy  when  granted  finally  came  too  late — perhaps  at  a 
season  when  the  evil  wa,s  no  longer  felt  or  acknowledg- 
ed as  such ;  that  it  afforded  to  guilt  nearly  all  the  pro- 
tection and  purity  of  innocenci' — that  the  culprit  tm  this 
«ide  of  the  Atlantick,  by  having  friends  at  Court 
the  other,  wa<^  able  either  to  elude  all  inquiry  or 
paralyze  the  arm  of  justice — So  cold,  so  comfortless,  so 
ungracious,  w  as  tJie  prospect  afforded  of  a  Parliamenta- 
ry redress  of  our  grievances  either  national,  or  individu- 
al. The  English  Ministry  were  sensible  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  enjoyed  from  this  delay  orprocras- 
tination  of  justice — it  discouraged  the  appeal  to  a  tribu- 
nal whose  movements  were  so  dubious  and  so  preca- 
rious— it  taught  the  Colonics  a  lesson  of  obedience; 
that  it  was  better  to  submit^  than  to  complain  of 
grievance,  and  they  were  ever  anxious  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  his  Majesty  in  Council,  to  Parliament,  or  to 
the  courts  of  law,  the  dernier  resort.  But,  besides 
these  incidental  causes  of  complaint,  we  are  disposed 
to  consider  even  the  peculiar  situation  of  these  con- 
tending parties,  as  decisive  eviclence  that  they  could 
not  cordially  concur  in  any  given  point.  What  was  fit, 
and  expedient,  and  proper  for  the  welfare  of  England, 
did  in  a  great  measure  change  its  character  Avhen  ap- 
plied to  the  Colonies.  When  our  countrymen  began 
to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  ocean,  or  in  other  words, 
when  they  prepared  to  forsake  the  plough  and  to  lean 
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upon  the  anchor,  they  felt  more  severely  than  (hey 
had  before  dane,  the  narrow  and  confined  vicwh  uf  the 
English  Parliament.  It  was  the  object  of  theMtniif- 
try  to  monopolize  the  romraercc  of  the  Colonies.  Our 
trade  was  subjected  to  oppressive  and  to  various*  re- 
strictions— our  natural  enterprise  was  restrained  to 
narrow  and  to  vexatious  limits,  whicii  we  felt  as  a 
j^rievance.  while  we  despaired  of  obtaining  a  i*emedy — 
we  saw  unexplored  avenues  to  wealth  and  aggrandize- 
Toent  open  before  us,  which  we  were  prevented  from 
entering  by  the  magick  of  a  Parliamentary  Act.  These 
statutes  seemed  to  have  marked  out  lines  upon  the 
ocean  for  our  guidance,  which  if  deviated  from,  amount- 
ed to  a  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  carj^o.  It 
was  plain  to  be  discovered^  that  while  oursliips  were 
nailing  by  these  enchanted  limits,  England  was  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  enterprise.  We  were  told, 
thai  whatever  benefit  might  be  the  reward,  it  waa 
crininal  to  trespass  on  these  imaginary  lines ;  that  if 
we  should  become  opulent  by  a  safer,  a  shorter,  and 
a  surer  route*  than  that  which  the  statutes  of  Parlia- 
n«nt  prescribed,  wc  should  incur  the  vengeance  of 
English  law.  Legislative  provisions,  w  hen  so  point- 
[•dly  «ct  in  opposition  to  personal  interest,  may  indeed 
obeyed:  but  they  will  be  obeyed  from  motive**  of 
fear  only,  and  not  from  reverence  and  affection.  They 
irrefiisUbly  impel  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  oth- 
er qneations — such,  for  instance^  as  these:  h(»w  long 
»  Qkit  «tale  of  vassalage  to  be  borne  ? — w  hen  w  ill  the 
sUiate  of  Parliament  allow  os  the  fre€  exercise  of 
[oar  own  facilities  ? — how  long  w  ill  it  be  regardeil  as 
liual  for  UBto  ttM  the  common  boanties  of  nature? — 
we  always  act  in  this  secondary'  and  -^uljordin- 
aie  »pberc — always  exert  all  cwr  native  enci^es  for 
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Die  ag^andizeoient  of  others? — or  will  the  time  &r' 
rive,  when  we  shall  be  masters  of  our  own? — Nor  du 
we  think  it  too  much  to  s&y  tliat  such  political  separa^ 
lions  are,  considering  the  natural  course  of  humaa 
•vents^  inevitable.  Peculiar  events  may  prolong  the 
period  of  separation — a  large,  liberal,  and  enlighten- 
ed policy  may  avert  it  for  a  season ;  but  it  would  con- 
tradict not  only  all  the  analogies  afforded  by  history, 
but  the  experience  of  our  own  times,  to  assert  that 
such  separation  will  never  be  brought  about.  With  such 
lights  of  past  and  of  present  times  before  our  eyes, 
does  it  seem  an  incredible  event  that  the  English  Co- 
lonies in  India  will  one  day  become  independent 
States?  Had  it  been  told  to  an  Englishman  residing 
in  India,  forty  years  ago^  that  the  English  Colonies  in 
North  Aniericji  would  Imve  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  mother  country — that  they  would  have  assert- 
ed their  independence  by  force  of  arms — tlnit  after  a 
long  and  difficult  struggle,  the  Alonarch  of  England 
would  recognize  them  as  fi'ee,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent States,  with  what  stubborn  incredulity  would 
he  have  listened  to  such  a  prophecy!  He  would  have 
immediately  entered  into  many  plausible  calculations 
of  the  relative  power  of  the  two  countries,  of  their  means 
of  annoyance,  and  of  their  means  of  defence — of  the 
helpless  and  imbecile  stale  of  the  thirteen  Colonies, 
each  acting  independently,  and  witli  all  their  sectional 
jealousies  toovercome — he  would  have  reminded  us  of 
the  maritime  ascendancy  of  England,  of  her  invinci- 
ble fleets  and  armies,  of  her  immense  i-esources,  and  of 
the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Colonies.  With  such 
fearful  odds,  he  would  have  triumphantly  demanded, 
whether  the  project  was  even  possible?  All  these  specu- 
lations would  undoubtedly  not  be  destitute  of  weight; 
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tb«y  would  show  the  perilous  and  precarinuM  charac- 
ter of  &uch  a  content^  and  what  great  sncriScrs  must 
unavoiflalkly  be  made  by  the  CulunietH,  in  the  strug- 
gle. To  all  this,  liowever,  one  fact  muBt  be  offered; 
incredible  as  such  au  event  would  Lhon  have  appeared^ 
it  ha8  now  happened.  Th](»  prophecy  ha^  become  now 
matter  of  history.  And  will  it  be  said,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies  in  India  are  not  a«  capable  now  of  re- 
uouDciujg;  their  allegiance*  as  tite  American  Coluiues 
Mere  when  they  successfully  estaldisbed  such  a  prece- 
dent? Admitting;  for  the  sake  of  argument,  (we  are  not 
at  all  di.'^posed  to  controvert  the  fact.)  thai  the  Kuglish 
setileraents  in  India  entertain  nointentioni  at  present^ 
to  follow  our  example,  what  is  the  inference  ?  Is  the 
inference  to  be  that  the  world  is,  to  its  consummation, 
to  remain  the  same  that  it  now  is — that  the  term  Revo- 
lution is  a  word  Co  grow  out  of  nse,  and  only  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  a  dictionary — that  the  same  dis- 
IKMitioQ  that  now  pervades  the  English  Colonies  in  In- 
dia, i«  always  t<» remain? — Is  it  too  much  to  say,  thai 
individual  ambition,  glory,  personal  aggrandizement^ 
fame,  will  find  at  some  future  day  a  residence  in  In- 
dia? that  Englishmen,  who  at  home  court  the  favour 
of  the  people,  set  themselves  in  battle  array  against 
Ikr  crown,  and  put  at  defiance  all  the  penalties  of  jus- 
ike,  will  when  they  laud  in  India,  anti  possess  a  larg- 
er ruigc  for  the  exercise  of  nil  these  qualities,  become 
ttfld  and  peaceable  citizens,  who  look  with  abhorrence 
OD  Revolutions,  and  undergo  a  sudden  trausfonuation 
of  character  by  a  change  of  climate  ?  Is  it  not  obvious, 
that  the  longer  this  event  is  delayed,  the  more  do  these 
India  Colonics  increase  in  opulence,  in  po|U]|ation,  in 
power,  and  the  more  competent  will  they  be  to  resist 
with  fUCcosH  when  ttie  day  of  trial  comes.     Tho  very 
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procrastination  of  Ihe  event,  ensures  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess. We  are  by  no  meann  insensible  of  what  is  risk- 
ed by  surb  declarations:    tliey  may  be  supposed  to 
result  from  a  wish  to  behold  the  world  once  more  in  a 
state  of  combustion;    but  to  tiiose  who  will  think  so 
meanly,  we  have  notbiiij^  to  say  in  reply,  and  certain- 
ly no  apologies  to  make.    We  profess  to  feel  no  hos- 
tilKy  towards  England — on  the  contrary,  we  can  rv- 
joicc,  with  sincerity,  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  the  land  of  our  fathers.    And 
it  is  to  her  glory,  that  we  acknowledge  oursflvcs  to  be 
governed  even  at  the  present  hour,  by  Englitsh  laws. 
Our  language,  our  manners,  our  principles  and  oui 
literature,  are  almost  exclusively  English.     The  in- 
stitutions of  Jilfred,  which  their  illustrious  fouuder  dc- 
Hig!ied  only  for  the  hnppiness  of  his  little  native  Is- 
land, are  now  rapidly  spreading  their  benign  influ- 
ence over  two  Continents.     India  and  America  have 
alike  their  trials  by  jury,  their  habeas  corpnSj  their 
Bill  of  Riglits,  and  all  the  free  principles  of  the  En- 
glish constitution,  without  its  corruptions.     The  Bra- 
mins  already  begin  to  view  the  objects  of  their  idola- 
try— their  miserable  gwls — their  sanctified  groves — 
their  immolation  of  human  victims — their  personal 
sterities — with  an  eye  of  doubt.  Their  old,  heredit- 
ary prejudices  and  superstitions,  are  already  yielding 
to  the  new  and  benignant  doctrine,  that  there  is  an  iu- 
visible  Deity  who  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man. 
And  to  whom  are  they  indebted  for  this  ray  of  the  light 
of  truth?  To  England — to  the  inhabitants  of  that  is- 
land where,  only  a  few  centuries  ago,  Julius  Ciesar 
found  none  but  savages — wliere  parents,  kindred  and 
friends  were  daily  sacriflced  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
imaginary  gods. — These  are  facts  that  redound  to  the 
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glory  of  England ;  and  while  we  make  it  our  boast, 
that  we  are  descended  from  that  nation,  we  rejoice  at 
the  same  time  that  they  have  taught  us  to  be  free  and  in- 
dependent like  themselves.  What  we  have  become,  the 
English  Colonies  of  India  will  in  time  also  become, 
and  by  the  natural  operation  of  those  principles  which 
they  are  learning  from  Englishmen  themselves. 
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FURTHER   PRELIMINARY    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  natural  sent  of  freedom,  says  an  elcgaiU  liis- 
torian,  is  amon;;  \\hj;h  uuMiniaiiiK  and  pathless  descrtn, 
gucli  as  ai>ound  in  the  Milds  of  America.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true,  however,  that  the  first  emi£;rantH  to  this 
countiTT,  brought  with  them  thatspirit  of  liberty,  which 
has  since  been  so  lii^hly  cherished  by  their  descen- 
^dants.  They  left  Kngland  at  a  period  when  those 
'principles,  which  linally  ended  in  the  overthrow  and 
execution  of  Charles  the  Fii-st,  were  every  where  pre- 
valent. They  brou°;hl  with  tliein  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of  royal  prero- 
gative, under  the  increasing  weight  of  Mhicli  they  had 
groaned,  during  the  reign  of  the  first  James,  and  to  a- 
void  which,  was  the  primary  cause  of  their  emigration^ 
— and  they  <onti!:ucd  to  meet,  with  determined  ivsis- 
Lance,  every  effort  Avhicb  his  successonrs  made  toex- 
•nd  the  chain.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  that  tlic  English 
Colonies  in  America,  were  originally  settled  upon  the 
principles  of  independence,  and  that  we  owe  more  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  under  wliich  that  took 
place,  than  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  our  country. — 
The  Revolution  in  England  which  placed  Oliver  Crom- 
well at  the  head  of  the  government,  while  it  in  some 
measure  drew  closer  the  bonds  which  connected  the 
Colonies  with  the  Mother  Country,  served  at  the  same 
time  to  confirm  the  former  in  their  high  notions  of  pri- 
vilege, and  to  render  them  still  more  jealous  of  every 
encroachment.  The  sons  of  the  first  settlers,  inheriting; 
the  spirit  of  their  fathers,  aud  still  more  independent 
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io  Ihcir  feelings,  from  their  pci'sonal  ignorance  of  the 
splendours  or  oppressions  of  royalty, — and  knowing 
the  Mother-Country  only  as  a  place  from  \\hi(htbcir 

fathers  had  tied — successively  and  j^ruduftlly  lost  (ho 
little  allegiance  which  springs  from  natural  alTiutiou, 
ttil  ai  length  Uiey  be^an  to  regard  every  legislative 
act  of  their  distant  rnlerH^  with  respect  to  tbemselvesjr^ 
as  on  usurpation  of  authority,  which  of  right  belonge 
©nly  t(>  theJr  own  repri*Henlallvcif. 

livery  thln^,  indeed,  lende^^to  engender  and  to  nur 
lure  a  spirit  of  liberty  an''  independence,  in  the  Co 
nics  of  (be  new  worW-  In  the  first  place,  tbat  mo 
powerful  of  all  tiw  engines  of  despotism — the  unioa 
of  religipoA  with  civil  government — was  unknown  tofl 
leni.  Each  man  worshipped  God,  accordini;  (o  tho 
ictflics  of  hih  own  reason  and  conscience;  and  hy  far 
he  :5reati»r  part  of  them  l)i'loni;»'d  to  that  sect  of  (.' hris- 
iians,  whoNe  \  cry  tenets  tau!!;ht  them  io  acknowkdgQ 
DO  authority,  hut  that  whicli  had  Iuhmi  cstablishtul  hy 
their  own  cousenl  and  sanction.  They  were  literally 
Di-iscnters,  from  all  set  forms  nnd  modes  of  wor 
ship;  and,  acting  with  indeprndeucciu  thismodtim 
portant  ofall  human  concerns,  it  is  not  wonderful  ibat 
thry  frit  indepeudeut,  in  every  other  aflair  of  life. — 
In  the  second  place,  (he  Ih'st  emigrautH  had,  for  a  long 
period,  little  or  no  commercial  iuUu-coursc  with  tlie 
Mother  Country.  They  found,  that  by  indu>*try  they 
were  enabled  to  provide  vvvry  (bing  essential  to  life, 
among  themHclve<4 :  and  that  tic  of  friendship,  which 
cxittta  between  countries  mutually  dcj»endent  upon 
each  otiier  for  the  commodities  of  trade,  was  here 
wanting.  Agaiu,  as  it  was  only  from  the  miditk 
class  of  swiuly, — or  rather  from  that  class,  in  which 
rank  and  honours  were  not  hereditai'y, — that  the  first 
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rmigi'ation  took  place,  superiority  of  industry,  iaIenU 
or  virtue,  constitu(cil  the  only  distinction  among  thfm. 
Thei*e  were  no  titled  ordei-s  of  men  to  claim  priority 
of  place,  from  hereditary  right.  Each  man  was  at 
oure  (ho  proprietor  and  the  cultivator  of  Iuh  own  lit- 
tle domain — he  felt  at  once  the  pride  of  the  freehold- 
er, and  the  Ininiility  of  the  tenant — the  one  taught  him 
to  look  upon  himftelfaA  equal  to  the  highest:  and  the 
other,  to  regard  himself  as  not  superiouv  to  the  low- 
est of  his  fcllow-citizensi.  Thus  was  a  feeling  of  e- 
quality  engendered  among  ihemnelves  ;  and  knowing 
none  superiour  to  themselves,  thty  were  easily  hrought 
to  feel  the  same  equality,  with  regard  to  thowr  who 
pretended  to  he  their  natural  rulers  and  eiiperioun 
Ea<  h  succeeding  geneniion  felt  all  the.se  sentiincnt« 
whh  accumulated  force,  so  that  it  may  he  very  truly 
said,  thnt  the  indepei\dence  of  the  Colonies  wits  for- 
mally estahliHhed,  hefoix*  a  blow  was  stnick ;  and  that 
nothing  was  gained  by  tlie  VV^ar  of  the  Revolution, 
but  the  recoguilion  of  that  independence  by  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth. 

We  have  said  that  England  used  every  means  iai 
her  power,  by  the  appointment  of  arbitrary  and  des- 
potick  Governoursand  agents,  (o  break  down  this  spirit 
of  independence  in  the  Colonists,  and  reduce  them  to 
a  state  of  uncomplaining  aubmissiim  and  suffering. — 
Butthe  Engli?sh  Ministry  were  wise  enough  to  foresee 
the  danger  of  these  attempts,  so  long  as  Frana;  com- 
manded so  powerful  a  Colonial  force  on  the  same  Con- 
tinent. They  were  afraid  of  pushing  their  provoca- 
tions too  far,  until  it  should  be  no  longer  in  the  power 
of  the  Americans  to  seek  the  protection  or  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  their  Cnnadinn  neiirhbours.  Under  this 
view,  they  were  not  long  in  making  a  pretext  for  quar- 
relling with  tiielr  anciuit  enemy,  the  French,  and  en- 
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the  respective  Colonies  themselves  in  the  cou- 
te^t  The  enterprisini^aiiil  mlUtnry  Hpiritofthe  Eng- 
lisfa  Colonies^  whicli  bad  hceo  evinced  so  early  a.« 
l?'*''?  by  the  cnptni**'  of  Louislmr^h — an  enterprise 
which  had  been  projccled  and  coinpleLed  by  the  (ao- 
rernwir  and  lep^latureofMa^Hachuscttst.  without  ihc 
aanetion  of  the  Mother  Country,  or  thtu-ooperation  of 
ieffii&ter  colonies — while  it  j;avo  to  the  Ministers  high 
ideai^ofthe  value  of  their  Colonics,  served;  at  the  )>aine 
tiroe^  to  inflftiuc  their  desire  of  reducing;  tliem  to  renist- 
1es«  obedience,  and  of  extending  the  limits  of  their 
American  possessions.  That  the  iXjnericans  miglit  be 
more  heartily  engaged  in  this  war  of  conquest,  an  as- 
sociation wan  formed  in  London,  embracing  a  number 
of  the  Colonists,  parlieu4arly  of  the  planters  of  Virgi- 
nia^ under  the  title  of  the  Ohio  Compauy.  To  this 
Company  a  gi*ant  was  made«  in  the  year  iT^^f  of  bix 
huudrt*d  thousand  ac-res  of  land,  ou  the  rivers  Ohio 
And  MiHsissippi.  Whether  the  British  or  the  French 
KiD^  lifld  the  best  right  to  this  land,  or  whether  eitlier 
had  a  right  at  all,  were  questions  of  no  im[»ortttnce  in 
(he  view  of  Ministers,  All  agreed,  that  the  poor  an- 
tive« — those  who  were  horn  upon  thp  soil,  whose  iu- 
heritance  was  derived  from  the  t^immon  Creditor  of  it 
and  them — had  enjoyed  th^  unmolested  possession 
long  enough.  To  say  nothing  then  of  the  rights  of 
either  of  the  conten«Hng  lowers,  it  is  certam  that,  at 
time,  Krancx;  was  in  the  actual  possesaioH  of  oil  the 
nlry  uoi-th  and  south  of  thi>^  grant ;  and  this  inter 
ptMitioM  of  an  enemy  in  her  road  of  communication 
from  one  extremity  of  her  American  territory  to  the 
other,  was  natiually  looked  upou  as  a  hostile  ent  roa<h- 
inent«  The  Krcnc  h  Governour  at  first  contented  him 
ticlf  with  remonstrating  against  this  intrusion,  as  it  wa^ 
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called  ;  but  finding  the  British  pernist  in  their  design 
»f  formina;a  trading  wettlemcnt,  he  at  length  gave  or* 
iler*  fnrthe  erection  of  fortilkalions  on  the  Oliio,  and 
authorized  the  seizure  of  every  British  subject  who 
should  be  found  trading  on  that  river.  As  the  great- 
er part  of  theee  traders  belonged  to  the  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, it  was  lo  her  they  looked  for  protertion  «'j;ainst 
these  outrages,  and  looked  not  in  vain.  At  this  early 
piM-iod,  17-^3,  WaKhington,  though  then  but  a  me.rts 
stripling,  wiis  found  ready  to  oflVr  hiH  i^prvices  in  be- 
half  of  hi**  countrymen.  They  won'  acccptpd  by  l>in- 
widdie,  then  (ioven»ourof  Virginia, and  Washitigton 
wn«  despatched  to  the  French  connnandant^ — within- 
itrnctiouH  to  remonstrate  against  the  violence  of  hin 
proceedings,  and  to  make  •inch  obsenntihus  of  Ihc 
state  of  the  country  and  dinposHion  of  its  natives,  as 
miglit  in  any  manner  tend  topix»mote  the  Bntiwh  inte- 
^sts.  Anil  let  it  not  f)e  said,  that  this  wtrn  an  easy 
Lsk  which  ihe  young  patriot  had  undertaken  to  per- 
rorm.  Tlie  diHtauce  was  more  than  four  hundred 
tiles,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  route  lay  through  a 
ildemes^  uuiuhnbited,  or  inhabit(*d  only  by  hosti1f» 
fiavages.  MucV  of  the  road,  even  at  the  pre'^rnt  day, 
'is  im]mt^sable  for  Imrsis  :  and  it  maybe  easily  con- 
ceived that  nt  that  time,l\  i-ec|nircd  more  than  common 
zeal  and  courage  to  enrounte»  the  difFicnlties  and  dan- 
gers of  (ravelling  ho  far  on  foot.  AVnshington.  how- 
ever, wan  reatly  not  only  to  brave  tb«  dangers  of  the 
road,  but  the  severities  of  the  season;  for  it  was  oi> 
the  13th  of  November,  that  be  commenced  liisjcmrnev,^ 
acconi [in Tiled  ordy  by  a  ningle  com|)iuiion.  Tlift'l 
'rencii  commander  then  held  liis  head  quarters  at  * 
fort  on  the  river  Le  Bceuf^  a  braiuh  of  the  Alleghany, 
«ome  divtapce  above  itsrouHuenre  with  Ihc  Mononga- 
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bcfau  Tbis  9pol  aUi-actfd  liie  uiiliUiry  ryc^  ormir 
,  yonng  amlmsMidowr;  ntMl  iU  being  uflorwHrilg  i»eltH-(- 
^BcMlas  the  9]tc  of  Fort  Diiquesne^  [irovcil  tlie  corrett- 
^^^■fi  ■  '  '  '  ■  He  fiHind  Mon^i^iir  de  8l.  Picrm 

^^PB  » 1.  ..iieii  to  listen   to  tlie  rrimitiNtriirin-*^  nf 

B  CHiv^riimir  Dtit^i iddir — he  |it^r«i!^t^  in  ili'iiyiH^  thi'* 
li^tofUic  ihitisk  Kin^  (o  miy  part  lU*  i\w  UMTilory 
on  n  'T"  ■  ,  and  deilareid  ho  ^h^iiM  ciuitiiiue  lit  mri/c 
evtr.  ...ili-r  who  claimed  bis  privilege  uiulrr  llio 
^act  of  tbalTnimnrrli. 

Thnagh  W««hitm;(on  bad  not  gained  the  objert  nf 
ispmba^sy,  tlie  inf<miin(ion  whirh  lie  bad  arqniivd  of 
comi»''»^  »*"^  addrcHw  witli  whirh hecoiirirmliul  th*' 
an*-.  r  ?lrndy  perftCveraHceM'hirh  bad  been 

wanifbf^ted  m  the  wliob*  cxe(nition  of  bin  tank,  gained 
liiw  the  approbftliiMi  mid  lh»nkH  i»f  bis  conntrymen. 
Hi?  adi'icT  with  regard  to  tlie  erectiuu  of  a  lorlifini- 
on  n<  ibe  confluence  of  the  Mououu;abela  and  Alle- 
[hany  rivers,  was  adopiiMl,  and  measures  were  fortb- 
w»''      '       lo  carry  it  int<»  efl'ect.     Hut  w  bile  the  Vir- 
piu..,..  „;ie  ens;a^d  in  tbis  work,  ii  Hniall  party  of 
he  French  «urpri8ed  and  drove  tbem  ofl*;  tunl  Ibo 
rench  romniander,  Neeiugat  once  the  advanta^^ea  to 
■'Idifi!;  this  spot,  set  to  work  and  noon 
w^i-t,.  1.  ..  ..j;uhir  fortification.      These  proceed- 
so  hoou  folluwini^tbe  answer  of  the  Froncb  com- 
mander lo  Goveraour  Dinwiddle's  letter,  induced  tbo 
1^-'  of  Virginia  to  niiwe  a  winall  Hirte  for  the 

pr^  r  Ht.M-  frontier,  and  to  maintain  the  rij;bt 

nf  1  AJcstytotbe  land-i granted  lotbeO- 

kio  rjcjiapany.     Thecttniniand  of  thi*^  force*  consi^iio^ 
"■  (odnMl  men*  wa;^  2;n^*n  loCnloriel  Fr>\ 
.       ...  ;ifirr  (lieir  firni  skiriai'r*h  ai  the  (#rr.al 
«.  ttinl  ^Va^biu^u,  Uim  UeutiMienl  coloufl. 
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miccoedeHto  the  coniTnan<l.     Thufl  far  the  Colony  of 
Yirg'mia  stood  single  in  her  resistance  to  the  dnims 
and  enrroHcliments  of  the  French  ;  and  u  hat  she  hftd 
done,  had  heen  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  Provm- 
cial  AHsembly,  without  the  ordei's  or  instructions  of 
the  Mother  Country.  But  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
Wn  no  sooner  heard  of  these  transactions,  than  they 
delrrmlncd  to  make  a  vigorous  stand  in  su)i[ioit  of 
the  Oliio  ('ompany ;  and  for  this  pur|>osc  sent  instruc- 
tions  to  all  the  Colonies  to  oppose  the  French  hy  force 
of  arms,  in  all  cncroacliracnls  upon  what  they  pervinted 
in  callin*  British  territory.     In  pursuance  of  these 
instructions,  New  York  and  South  Carolina  each  sent 
a  small  Iiody  of  men  to  join  Colonel  Wasliin^ton  at  the 
Grrat  AleailowK.     Finilin;^  hiuiHclf  now  aL  (he  head 
of  tihont  four  hundred  men,  AVashington  determined 
upon  attempting  to  drive  the  French  from  their  cn- 
Irenchments  at  Fort  Duquesne.     With  this  view  he 
hastily  constructed  a  small  Fort  at  the  Great  Mca- 
dowSf  appropriately  called  Fort  Necessity,  in  which 
he  left  a  small  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  muni- 
lionsy  and  marched  with  the  main  hitdy  towards  the 
fork  of  llie  Mononi^aliela.      Bui  lie  Avas  deterred  from 
]mrsuing  his  purpose,  hy  receiving  information  from 
some  of  the  friendly  Indians  on  the  road,  that  Fort 
DM(|uesne  had   recently  received   strong   reinforce - 
mentx,  and   that  the  Fiencli  were  then  marching  in 
a  couKidcrahlc  hody  to  attack  the  English  settlements. 
In  this  dilemma,  Washington  consulted  his  oificers, 
who  unnnimously  advised  a  retreat  to  the  Girat  Mea- 
dows.    Tlipy  had  s<*nrcely  effected  llii*;,  ^>  hen  Mon- 
sieur de  Viliier  the  French  commandant,  marched 
upon  them  with  a  force  of  nearly  llnve  times  their 
mimlien  and  attacked  their  little  Fort.     M''eak  and 
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UDleiulile  M  U  was^  Washin^on  lUiiiatAiiied  hi^  post 
agaiD^t  ibe  coiiUuued  shock  uf  tbi*  aMtsaiianU«  iVnm  ati 
rariy  hoar  iti  the  morniag  until  uighl,  twice  refutiiui; 

(n  r  *    !   '     '*i     ras  of  capitulatioa  offcreil   Uy  the 

Fn  :  an<l  consenting  lo  yield  only  ou 

condition  of  being  i^ermittud  to  march  out  of  ihe  gar* 
risen  vrith  the  honours  of  war,  to  retain  hin  armn,  and  to 
nrlorn  iinmc^  •  '  *-  VrHMin.  Lpon  his  return  homo. 
Washinglon  i    :  .        of  tliank»  from  ihi'  legi**- 

iaturc  for  hi&  brave  conduct :  hut  seeing  no  steps  adiipl- 
cd  lo  renew  tbeconteKt,  he  resigned  hiHconimuudi  and 
Ibr  rcgiracnl  was  reduced  to  itidrj^endent  romimuiei^. 

Tbe  Briti!«h  Ministry  having  once  seen  what  it  was 
in  the  power  of  their  Colonies  to  perform^  and  never 
oauig  flight  of  their  first  grand  object  to  drive  their 
French  neighbours  from  the  C;ontinent,  now  pni[»(i>pd 
an  union  of  tbe  (Jolonie^,  under  pretence  of  readeriirj; 
them  better  able  to  repress  French  eucroachments,  but 
inrealUy  witb  far  difl'erent  intentions.  With  tliin  view, 
it  yrzfi  proposed,  that  the  GovernourN  and  leading 
members  of  tbe  Provincial  ANsemblie;^  should  bold  a 
general  meeting,  which  was  accordingly  ccuivened  at 
Albany^  on  tbe  Hudson,  in  tbe  year  17^'^  The  re* 
tult  of  their  delil)eratious,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether »ncli  an  bad  been  hoped  for  by  tbe  Ministry. 
The  members  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  it 
might  be  in  their  power  to  defend  thetUHeives  from  the 
French,  Mithout  any  assistance  from  Great  Kritain: 
huttlte  plan  which  they  propose<l  for  this  purjyfwe  mm 
not  at  all  reli«;bed  by  his  Majesty's  Governiuent.  li 
nas  Uieir  opinion,  that  'si  ^land  council  should  lie  form 
ed  of  members  to  be  ckusen  by  the  I^ravincial  Jlnufin 

ifs^  whiErli  council,  together  with  aGovernonr  b»  l>n 
ppuinted  by  the  Crown^  should  be  authorised  to  niakn 
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^^eiieral  law«,  and  aUo  to  raUc  mnuey  from  all  the  Co- 
lonies for  tlicir  common  defence."  The  Miuistry,  iu- 
i>i(ea<l  of  lucoptiujs;  tliis  rational  scheme  of  union,  trans- 
mitted to  lioveruour  Sliirley  of  Massachusetts,  a  pro- 
position diametrically  opposite  in  its  natuie  and  tend- 
*Dcy,  and  cunningly  intended  to  secure  to  the  Britiak 
Par//H7Wp«nhe  riarhtof  ruisiniT  munev  from  the  Colo- 
lijenhy  taxation.  This  Ministerial  plan  wa^s,  '^  (hat 
the  Govemours  of  all  the  Colonies,  attended  by  one  or 
Jitro  members  of  tkeir  respective  councils^  should  from 
time  to  time  concert  measures  for  the  whole  of  the  Co- 
Itmies,  erect  post**,  and  raise  troops,  with  a  power  to 
draw  upon  the  Britisli  treasury,  in  the  first  instance ; 
•but  to  he  ultimately  reimbursed  by  a  tax  to  be  laid  on 
Cofunies  by  an  act  of  Farliament,'^  The  council, 
veil  as  the  (^nvernours,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Were  for  the  most  part  appointed  by  the  Crown,  so  that 
(here  would  have  been  a  Congress  nominallv  Provin- 
cinK  an«l  depeTident  for  their  existence  and  support 
upon  the  will  of  Uie  Kritish  Ministry.  It  hardly  re- 
quired the  sAj;acity  of  the  patriot  Franklin,  to  fore- 
flee  the  coni^equences  to  M^hich  such  a  system  would 
lead.  He  vrixa  iie\ertlioles3  consulted  by  Governour 
Shirley,  and  requested  to  give  his  opinion,  whirh  he 
did  in  writing,  and  at  cnnsidemble  lenfj;tlK  He  stated, 
in  subst4Uice,  that  it  would  give  great  and  just  dissatia- 
faction  to  the  people  of  the  Colonies,  to  be  taxed  by  a 
liody  in  which  they  were  not  rcpreseuted^-^hat  the 
C'olonics  were  better  judgi^s  of  the  force  neceasary  for 
their  defence,  and  of  their  means  of  raising  money 
for  that  defence,  than  a  British  ParlianuMit  could  be^, 
at  the  distance  of  several  thousand  miles  from  the  the- 
Rire  of  action — ^Tliat  the  natives  of  the  Colonies  were 
competent  to  manage  their  own  concerns,  than 
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iny  fifovpmours  who  could  be  went  from  £ns;lAiul, 
who^e  only  interes^t  in  Ibe  country  seemed  to  he  the  ad- 
viUK^meiil  of  th^ir  own  fortuues,  which  they  did  not 

If  ven  npond  nmon:;  us — Th«t  lo  ( ompel  thr  C»donie>*  to 
p&y  miHiey  fur  their  i»\wi  protertiiiti,  without  their  con* 
went,  would  imply  a  suspicion  of  their  loyalty,  and  de- 
gmde  them  to  the  wervile  state  of  a  conquere4  country. 
That  if  the  rie;ht  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  ColunicK 
were  ontre  admitted,  tlu'j^-  would  continue  to  exercine  it, 
for  other  purposes  than  Colonial  pnitection ;  whereas 
if  the  Colonies  upre  left  to  their  own  discretion,  they 
woiihl  not  niily  impoKp  a  lux  upon  themselves  when 
neresssary,  hut  throw  it  ofl'w  hen  thut  nercH.Hity  no  long- 
exieited — That  if  Parliament  assumed  thin  right  of 
ition.  the  Provincial  AsHcmhlies  might  he  uel  aside 
t3«rle«H — That  the.  ('olonipy  were,  in  fact,  already 
irectly  taxed  h^y  the  Mother  Country,  inaj^mucli  aii 
they  were  ohli^ed  to  pay  the  heavy  duUe«  charged 
jupon  Britivih  mauufuctures,  t^ome  of  wliich  manufac- 
tures coiddbe  supplied  amoni;  themselves,  and  others 
might  he  purchased  at  a  cheaper  market — and,  lantly, 
thai  the  Colonies  had,  at  the  expense  of  their  lives  and 
[fortunes,  extended  the  dominion  and  increased  the 
"^e  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  were  therefore 
i  to  a  full  reprenentation  in  the  hody  which  as- 
[MUDt'd  the  ri£;ht  of  iui|)OHing  taxes  upon  them. 

tch  were  (he  principal  objections  ur^ed  by  Dr. 

:..    ^..  .:^,^j  ^jj,  \Asin  which  had  been  submitted 

Uil.  iou.  Hesaww'ith  prophetick  eye,  that 

Uw  pretence  of  taxing  the  Colonien  for  their  internal 

lefenoe  wa»  a  deceptive  lure,  and  that  the  Parliament 

Britain  w  ould  not  willingly  lay  aside  the  power,  if 

:e  surrendered  to  their  hands.     The  Ministry  thus 

[Ending  their  scheme  iuisucce»sful,  abandoned  it  for 

Voi„  I.  ^ 
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tlip  prf»ent.  ami  turned  their  attention  once  more  ta 
French  pvcroachmenta.  HiTe  their  upiniims  coincided 
\\ith  the  opiiiionK  of  Hii'ir  C'oloni^ts.  It  whs  agreed 
on  all  haniU,  that  the  French  slionld  be  driven  from 
their  settlements  ou  the  Ohio,  and  it  Mas  further  de- 
termined by  the  Ministry,  that  they  Hliuiihl  aUobe  dri- 
ven from  their  pearealde  possesHions  in  Canada,  la- 
telligenrc  of  the  (*n[iita)Htion  of  the  Fln^lish  garrison 
tinder  Colonel  Washington,  at  the  great  Meadows, 
had  reached  Enjs;landin  the  fall  of  1754,  butnotainnt 
V  a«  a;iven  fiy  the  Kina;  of  his  desis;ns,  until  tlie  month 
of  March  IT^*'^*  «  lien  sir  Thomas  Kobinson,  then  Se- 
cretary of  State,  appeared  before  the  Parliament  with 
a  me«.sa^e  from  his  Majesty  of  the  fullowin;;;  impoK: 
that  his  Majesty  having,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  declared  it  to  be  the  principal  oI)ject  of  his  so- 
licitude to  preserve  the  puldicktran<pjillity,  and  to  pro- 
tect those  possessions  which  couMtitute  a  primary 
source  of  the  publick  prosperity,  now  found  it  neces- 
sary to  accpiaint  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  pre- 
MQt  «tate  of  aflairs  made  it  requisite  to  augment  his 
Forces  by  sea  an<l  laud,  and  to  take  Huch  other  mea- 
eures  an  mie;lit  best  tetul  to  preserve  the  peaie  of  Eu- 
irope,  and  ta  secure  the  juttt  rights  rtf  his  crown  in 
^imeHca.  This  meKsa£i;e  produced  all  the  effect  which 
Iiis  Majesty  could  desire.  One  million  was  granted 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur|>oses,  and  Admiral 
BoscAwen  was  sent  with  a  powerful  armament  to  the 
banks  of  Newioundland,  for  Uie  avowed  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  French  fleet  which  was  tlien  preparing 
in  the  ports  of  Brest  and  Rochefort,  and  destined  for 
the  jgjulf  of  Ht.  Lawrence.  About  the  same  time  Ge- 
neral Braddock  was  dispatched  from  Cork,  with  two 
regiments  of  regular  troops,  and  ordered  to  take  the 
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rommanil  of  the  Provincial  (roup»  raiAed  in  Virgiuia, 
wliirh  iiK  irascd  hi^  aroiy  to  about  tuo  lliousaitil  iiiuu. 
Tlio  French  floi*!,  with  the  exception  of  two  ships^ 
es('H|HMl  the  vit^ilance  of  Admiral  Bosiawen,  anil  ar- 
rived safe  in  tlie  i^ulf;  hut  a  large  nuniher  of  mer- 
chant ship«.  with  eight  thousand  sailors,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  En^li^h  in  the  rourse  of  the  year,  which 
gave  a  severe  check  to  the  naval  operations  of  France. 
All  tluM  had  hcen  done  witliout  any  open  declaration 
of  war:  and  the  French  Amha^saddur  in  London^  the 
Due  de  Mirepoix,  exclaimed  against  it  as  inconsUt- 
ent  wi(h  (he  law  of  nationy,  threatening  at  the  name 
lime  a  lieavy  retnliatiou  on  the  part  of  hin  royal  mas- 
ter. Hut  the  English  government  insisted  that  the 
French  were  the  first  aggressors,  and  that  a  formal 
declHration  of  wflr  was  not  net  esnary  to  authorise  them 
to  repel  fuixe  l»y  force  ;  as  »oou  therefore  as  this  iu- 
teni£;(*nce  aiTivcd  at  Paris,  the  Ministers  were  re- 
called hoth  from  London  and  Hanover,  which  last 
was  at  that  time  the  reniflence  of  Geori:;e  IJ.  and  a 
warcommenred  which  ended  with  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Firnch  power  on  the  American  Continent. 

General  Braddoek  had  arrived  in  Virginia  some 
time  ill  May  \75^.  His  character  for  hravery  and 
military  discipline  stood  de»*ervedly  high,  but  he  wa^i 
in  every  oilier  respect  utterly  nnf|nalified  for  the  duty 
upon  wtiich  he  had  heen  sent.  He  wan  oh^stinate  and 
po^ilivc  in  his  diMponition,  and  austere  and  haughty 
in  his  deportment,  particularly  to  tho-Mc  w  horn  he  con- 
Kidereil  hin  inferionr* — and  he  considered  all  as  his  in- 
feriourw,  among  w horn  he  wa.M  now  placed.  He  was 
wholly  unac«|uninte<l  with  the  country,  which  was  to 
he  the  scene  of  Iiik  operations,  an<l  ho  great  was  his 
contempt  for  the  (*olonial  militia^  wldcb  const)tDt<*d 
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Ihe  greater  part  of  his  army,  that  he  disdained  to  con- 
sult any  of  their  officers,  all  of  whom  were  willing  and 
competent  to  give  him  much  useful  advice  and  infor- 
mation, respecting  the  mode  of  ronductinj^  warfare  in 
American  woods  and  m*»rasses.    He  accepted  the  of- 
fered services  of  Colonel  Washington,  as  an  Aid-de- 
Camp,  but  refused  (o  listen  to  his  advice  on  any  sub- 
ject rt'latins;  to  preparations  for  the  campaign.     Thu» 
did  this  fearless  but  obstinate  General  seem  bent  upon 
his  own  destruction.     Disregarding  the  earnest  soli- 
citations of  Washington  to  employ  a  part  of  the  Pro- 
vincial troops  as  an  advanced  guard,  or  to  send  out 
some  reconnoitering  party  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Indians,  he  boldly  pushed  on  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  raen^   to  within  ten  miles  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  Here,  a!)out  noon  on  the  0th  of  July, 
in  a  pathless  swamp,  surrounded  by  thickets  of  brakes 
and  briars,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  in  front  and 
flank  by  a  shower  of  bullets,  coming  from  nn  invisi- 
ble enemy,  and  accompanied  by  the  ti'emendous  and 
appaling  sound  of  the  savage  war-whoop.    His  van- 
giianl,  composed  of  Regtilars  who  had  never  before 
heard  such  a  sound,  immediately  fell  back  di!4mayed 
and  confused,  and  though  the  Provincials  had  been 
accustomed  to  this  Indian  mode  of  assault  and  there- 
fore felt  no  teiTour,  yet  the  confusion  soon  became 
general  throughout  the  army.     Even  iu>w  it  would 
have  been  in  the  power  of  Braddock  to  have  saved 
himself  and  his  army,  if  he  had  condescended  to  lis- 
ten to  the  advice  of  his  American  Aid  de  Camp;  but 
he  persisted  in  trusting  to  that  intrepid  valour  and  dis- 
cipline, which  had  so  often  distiuguished  him  in  the 
battles  'Of  Europe.     Instead  of  making  some  effort  to 
discover  and  break  up  the  ambuscade,  from  which  he 
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WM  guffering  SO  nuicli,  he  direrlrc!  hi«  whole  «'x»*''*'" 

to  rally  his  Iruops  ami  rcfoim  i\wui  in  n^gular  > 

of  battle.     Hift  concealed  enemy  were  all,  the  while 

in  frenh  havork  «in<l  H|aii£;h(er  nmnn^  hin  mm. 

iFH  were  fallin;^  all  aroiiiu!  hinu  for  tlie  Inili 

is  nnil  French  **eeiued  lo  aim  their  piece**  purlim- 

iy  at  iho^  on  hurnehack,  bii^iiitU  had  nil  heen  Litl- 

'td  rxcep!    Wn*hiri^ion,   nnd    he   hiniMi'lf   hnd    Uirec 

horM'M  Hhol  uudcr  Mm.     But  what  could  ruunigr  or 

discipline  effect  in  such  a  ii<ituation?     KniddiN-k,  uho 

had  rode  uadintiayed  amidnt  continued  Hhouerfl  r»f 

^1>    "         froB  putat  Ut  jM>inl  for  three  luMir**.  n(  lenc;th 

KT li  a  MDrtml  «uuud — upon    htn  foil   the  regular 

^■roopaied  with  prcxipitiitiouand  diMirder;  hut  Wnah- 
^pagtoD  wboM*  life  had  hern  almost  miraculounly  prc- 
aerved— -ha^'hu;  UiBi  ^  ••^nuderhii 

IT  balkstft  thruu^..         m^i — foroii-ii    ..    i  ,..-,. i 
vinch  had  hem  mi  laach  da^Maedf  itt  Ike  reari 
tfwir  retr«ai«     All  tha  artillery,  ammu- 
Uq;ethrr  irith  the  private  irttera 
GeocraJ.  feU  intu  tb^  handf  of 
rriiirl  Waahiactoa  ncnMacd  the  Mi*ijon 
v'jtii  the  flcaaaaC  «f  haa  VtrpuiaAKt  aud  re- 
ly aeocm  fortlKr  ihaaka  aad  huooon 
»««Marv«cft.     Tb»«  cadad  the  irvl  reipiilar 
In  dnit  thr  FreiDch  frim  chw |i«MbeMiuD»  <m 
t  mmi  Ihoa  va»  it  deariy  eriar*^  thai  ooo- 
■mihe  «■! jr fcq«Mlfia  iw furs 

C>  ftutsraJ  Wraddork,  ^iutii  tntM|ifTD- 

thr  diiiaHtruufe  hoUtle  of 

fwmniaad  uf  wr  Hr- 
i:  \    i\tvm  la  niQadnl- 

r  of  llrgiiiM^  !•» 
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an  immense  extent,  open  to  the  inroads  and  depreda- 
tions of  the  French  and  Indians.  Intelligence  of  this 
reached  Virginia,  while  the  Legislature  of  that  Pro- 
vince were  in  session/ and  measures  were  immediately 
adopted  to  defend  their  exposed  settlements.  Six- 
teen companies  were  ordered  to  be  raised,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Washington,  in  whose  military 
fikill  and  courage,  notwithstanding  his  several  unsuc- 
cessful campaigns,  the  most  implicit  confidence  was 
placed  by  his  countrymen.  In  addition  to  this  imme- 
diate command,^he  was  styled  in  his  commission,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  forces  to  be  raised  in  Vir- 
ginia. For  Hiree  years  after  the  defeat  of  Geneial 
Braddock,  nothing  of  importance  was  effected  by  the 
British.  War  had  been  formally  declared  in  the 
spring  of  17^6^  and  a  few  troojjs  and  ships  had  been 
sent  out ;  but  General  Shirley,  who  succeeded  Brad- 
dock  in  the  chief  command,  confined  his  operations  to 
the  nortli.  The  French  and  Indians  continued  to  har- 
rass  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  the  people  of  whom  suffered  every  species 
of  distress,  being  driven  many  hundred  miles  from 
their  habitations  and  settlements,  into  the  more  set- 
tled parts  of  the  Colonies.  Washington,  with  his 
Virginians,  did  all  that  his  means  would  enable  him  to 
do,  for  the  protection  of  these  unhappy  people,  but  his 
regiments  were  never  full,  and  the  mode  of  warfai-e 
pursued  by  the  enemy  was  such  that  he  could  never 
bring  them  to  battle.  General  Shirley,  in  the  mean 
time,  amused  himself  with  forming  plans  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  fortresses  on  the  northern  lakes.  The 
expedition  against  Crown  Point,  on  lake  Champlain^ 
was  entrusted  to  General,  afterwards  Sir  William 
Johnson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  long  resided 
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n  Americji*  and  whose  iliftpofcitioii  and  d^porimrot 

bwi  ftrqtiirfd  for  liim  iinivpr^»l  c.«tc«ni.    The  iriMifM, 

liow«Ter,  which  were  destined  Tor  ihi*  service,  did 

■ol  aMffmhIe  at  the  |>la<*«  of  rendezvous  until  lAt«  iu 

the  aunmer.  aud  wert^  alniD^t  imiuediatelv  .-sfierwanla 

attacked  in  their  ramp  by  the  Han»n  DieKkau;  wbo^ 

tboa^  hi>4  army  WR>i  tlnnlly  rt'imlMcd  and  himself 

aadr  prisoner,  so  crippled  the  forte  of  (irneml  Jnhn- 

son*  thai  the  expedition  Mas  abandoned,  and  the  (>en- 

era\  deemed  U  pviident  to  retreat  to  Albany.  'Hie  en- 

Icqirise  apiin.^C  Niagara,  which  wa>i  considered  nsttitf 

Most  inipoHnnt  |Hisition  occupied  by  the  F'renrh.  be- 

ig  KO  situated  as  in  romniaiul  llu*  f  tuntiiuuication  be- 

r«en  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  wfl$4  undertaken  by 

neml  .Shirley  in  pei*8on:  but  nfter  j;ctting  toO^we* 

aMninll  fort  belons;in2;  to  the  Ktii;liMh  on  the  sonth- 

[Ca^teni  Hhure  of  Ontario,  Hn<l  waiting;  there  for  sup- 

pHea,  until  tlie.  Kea^cku  was  too  far  advanced  to  rrofts 

the  Inke^  lie  nUo  nbandoned  hh  de^i^ns  and  retnra- 

'"'ed  to  the  head-(|uarters  at  Albany. 

Id  June  1756.  the  EnrI  of  Loudon,  now  np|ioint- 
ed  C\}mmander  in  Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Ame- 
rica, arrived  at  Albany;  but  aflnir**  went  on  with  no 
p^eater  spirit  or  Activity,  tlian  ihey  had  ilone  beforo 
IB     kjg  arri^-al.    While  they  were  rnn4umin>;  tbe  lime  in 
^■tedion!!  debates,  a^inst  what  point  to  direct  the  BrNt 
^■AMa  of  the  anny.   the  French,   tinder  Mont.rnlm, 
^^WSallarked  and  made  themielveM  masters  of  0>tMe- 
event  ho  totally  iincxpecliMl,   that  it  dinron- 
Jl  their  deliberations,  and  finnlly  determined 
CaiDBiander  in  Chief,  to  lay  anidc  ail  oflen«(ive 
-'  lau  ^..,1  ..fy  \J^l^y  winter  cpiarters.     No  better 
'<•«*  ■  1  the  schemes  of  him  lordship,  during 

cocc^tding  year.     Instead  of  marchini^  to  the  in- 
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vaitioii  of  Canada,  or  attempting  the  reduction  of  any 
of  the  important  fortrei^nes  on  tlic  lakeM,  IiLh  lordHhip 
Bet  out  with  his  wliole  force  for  Halifax,  where  in 
conjunction  with  Admiral  Holhourne  who  liad  just 
arrived  with  a  large  s((nadron  and  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement of  troops,  it  was  determined  to  emidoj  their 
united  forces  R2;ain.st  tlie  ^arriwon  of  Louisbourg,  in 
the  inland  of  Cape  Breton.  Nolhina;  could  have  iiap- 
lened  mftre  congenial  to  the  wishes  of  the  Marquis 
de  Montcalm,  than  thii^  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Brili!4h  Commander'^i — for  it  enabled  him  to 
march,  without  opposition,  a$;ainst  the  imptulaul  post 
'of  Fort  William  Henry,  on  the  southern  shore  of  lake 
George,  tiie  only  fortification  which  the  British  now 
held  in  the  wh»»le  country  of  the  lakes.  The  possea- 
sion  of  thJH  fort,  \>hich  the  Marquis  ^ined  after  a 
most  vigonms  siege  of  six  days,  together  w  ith  all  its 
artillery  and  stores,  gave  to  the  French  the  entire  com- 
mand of  that  extensive  chain  of  lakes  which  connects 
tiie  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  8t.  Lawrence, 
and  made  them  masters  of  the  whole  line  of  commu- 
nication between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  Continent.  The  Earl  of  Loudon  and  Admiral 
Holbounie,  in  the  mean  time,  haviug  received  intel- 
ligence that  Louisbourg  was  garrisoned  by  six  thou- 
sand reguliir  troops,  besides  Provincials,  and  that  hc- 
veuteen  line  of  battle  ships  were  moored  in  the  harbour 
for  its  protection,  thought  proper  to  defer  its  intended 
expedition  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  Wash- 
ington, durins;  all  this  time,  was  struggling,  with  a 
handful  of  Provincials  and  raAV  militia,  to  avert  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  predatory  warfare  of  the 
Indians  and  French  from  Fort  Duquesne.  He  hail 
repeatedly^  but  in  vain,  urged  the  necessity  of  reducing 
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ihtil  fortrewi  n*«  i^*^  ""'-  means  of  prev— ^■ 
to  which  (lie  nei„  ii;  inhabiUiu;- 

but  neither  (he  ^rernnieBt  of  his  own  ColoDy^  nor  the 
ivf  rommanden*  in  Chief  of  the  firili^h  forces', 
Vw,,.,4  ti>iten  1o  hin  pmpo*iitionH  (n  ihat  rf!'- -  ^     fi  uoe 
of  his  letter*  lolhe  Goveniotir  of  Virginia,  p        ■     i  ^es, 
''The  siipplk-fliing  le-urM  of  the  women^  and  muviuj 
rpetilioDs  of  iIh^  men,  melt  me  ^ith  such  deadly  ^forrovr^ 
bthat  J  Holemnkv  declare,  if  I  know  my  own  mind,  1, 
'could  offer  myself  a  willuig  sacritice  to  the  butcher* 
in^^nemv,  provided  (hat  Hould  roiilrihute  (o  the 
pie's  ease/'  Th"~  "*  '  ^cloai 

uilhout  a  solitary  ..  : .^  :...;..  ...:..        .  leatBri-' 

lain,  if  we  except  the  gallant  aud  bpiiited  euteqirisft 
of  Colonel  Mnncton — whot  with  a  hod^   of  Provin- 
aah,  raided  under  the  authority  of  the  A»!»embly  o(, 
rlaMHarhusrtU,  drove  <he  Fr»-m  U  Frivm  their  pO!ise«« 
sion*  in  Nova  Sfotiii. 

In  the  jcar  of  17dS.  thtn|;s  every  where  wore  a  dif-' 
fern  E.  Mr.  Pitt,  after  many  dismbsali;  and  re- 

appti:  .  .:l...s,  had  heen  ut  length  firuly  eiflablished 
as  Principal  Secretary  of  Slate,  with  unlimited  influ- 
enre  over  the  Hou»e  of  Communfl,  and  the  mo§i  un- 
hotiridod  control  over  hi«i  Hanoverinn  maftter.  The 
EjuI  of  Loudon  had  returned  to  England,  to  find  a 
better  soil  for  the  «;rowth  of  iaurelH,  and  the  chief 
command  was  pUced  in  (he  more  efficient  hands  of 
thi*   enterprising  Mnjtir    f^riir-nil-      ''  irds    Lord^ 

Amlfcersl — one  of  llie  greale?*l  <  ..  i.,.^  that  £og- 
Jand  ever  l>oa«ted-  Admiral  Hoscawcn  arrived  from 
£n;;laQd  early  in  Uie  year  with  pow-erfnl  reinforce- 
ments, and  no  time  wa^  lo«t  in  concerting  measures 
for  an  active  and  spirited  openini;  of  the  campai^u. 
The  numlier  of  troops,  Regulars  aud  Provincialif^  novr 
Vol.  I.  fi 
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tbe  di9po«aI  of  the  CoaflUDdcr  in  Chief,  sh«we«l 
il  Mr.  Pitt  was:  deirnnined  to  retrieve  tbe 
'of  ha  predece»«arQ^.  and  wtMke  up  by  otte  dccttiv*  1 
lor  the  three  rears  which  bad  been  bxt  IB 
■ad  councils  of  vrur.  No  less  than  fifty  rhmwnJ 
ere  now  aseembled — s  force  iocxMipanblj- 
any  which  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  tbe 
rid.  With  IweUe  thou^ud  of  tbe^  nen,  Cfeaenlj 
Ajttbmtdetermi&ed  to  proceed  to  the  atuurk  of 

tbe  ^urriflon  of  which  had  beeo  considerably  r- 
Mo^  tbe  abaBdoDBwat  of  tbe  expeditioa  against 
OBderthe  Earl  of  London.  For  this  fMrpoae,  be  em- 
led  ou  l>oard  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Boscawrn. 
anchored  in  sighi  of  the  fortress  on  thr  ^d  of  Ji 
a  few  day8aAerwardstheplacewn<^formaliy  invest-' 
and  on  the  STth  of  Juiv  the  Chevalier  Drucoort. 
GBTemoor.  was  compelled  to  accept  the  (emi«  of 
ipitnUdon  offered  by  the  besiegers.  By  this  evenl* 
le  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  screral  sbips  of 
le  line  and  fngalen,  came  into  the  poeaaasaoB  of  tbe 
;a*:li<>h.  It  was  in  tht«  «ie^«  ibat  Brigndier  Gene- 
Wolfe  fint  excitBd  Bttireraal  ■UnBthw  by  the  di^ 
kj  of  tbooe  brilliant  Caleots,  and  that  liifty  intre- 
pidly of  conduct,  which  afterwards  ^  eminently  di5- 
liBgu^bed  his  oboK  but  glorious  career. 
GeoemI  Abercrombie,  about  tbe  same  time,  VBder* 
at  tbe  bend  of  fifteen  tboBsand  men.  to  march 
tbe  Forts  of  Ticonderog;a  aBd  William  Henry : 
bat  he  met  with  so  warn  a  reception  in  hi?»  assaalt 
opon  tbe  former,  tbat  be  was  compelled  lo  retreat  with 
tbe  hMs  of  two  tbovsand  awn.  This  «o  completely 
irited  him«  that  he  wonld  not  consent  to  renew  tbe 
attack :  but,  tbou|;b  his  force  was  »ail  much  snporionr 
M  tbat  of  tbe  enemy,  draw  them  off  and  letttmed  to 
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bis  camp  at  lake  George.  Lord  Howe  was  among 
the  number  of  those  who  fell  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
hiti  £;nef  for  the  loss  of  tliis  most  amiable  and  heroick 
^oung  nobleman  to  whom  he  was  most  ardently  atlnc  li- 
ed^ may  perhaps  be  attributed  that  state  of  mind  in  the 
General,  which  induced  him  to  abandon  an  enterprise 
that  must  have  proved  Huccessful  in  its  further  pro»( 
cution.  C'olouel  Bradstre.et,  who  had  been  detached  b^ 
General  Abercrombie  with  a  considerable  fort^  against 
Frontenac,  a  fort  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
HL  Lawrence  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  whs  more 
successfnl,  having  reduced  thai  post  without  much 
loss. 

The  defence  of  the  middle  and  southern  Colouiei 
had,   in  the  nirari  time,  been  confided  to  Briga 
General  Forbes,  who,  to  the  great  joy  of  Washing- 
ton, lent  a  more  willing  ear  than  had  yet  been  gtvenj 
to  the  proposition  for  the  immediate  reduction  of  Fort 
Diiqnesne.  The  General'n  force,  however,  was  so  va- 
riously dispei'sed,  that  six  months  were  consumed  in 
bringing  it  together :  and  though  Washington  was 
constantly  urging  the  necessity  of  expedition,  and 
using  every  remonstrance,  w  hich  his  experience  am 
knowliMlgf  of  the  country  authorised  him  to  make/] 
against  useless  delays,  it  was  not  until  the  5th  of  No^ 
vember,  that  the  army  rejichcd  Loyal  Hannah,  stil 
ten  days  march  from  their  place  of  destination.  Hen 
a  coun*  il  of  war  was  held,  on  the  propriety  of  pro- 
ceeding further,  so  late  in  the  season,  which,  like  mos^ 
councils  of  war,  came  precisely  iu  that  determinatioi 
which  would  have  rendered  all  their  exertions  fruil 
less  and  perhaps  have  destroyed  the  army,  if  cbam 
had  not  stepped  in  to  reverse  their  decision.  Thecoun**] 
cil  had  determined  that  it  wa«  «  nnaclvisahU'  to  pro 
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cecd  any  further  that  campaign"'  and  the  only  nlterna- 
live  left  was  either  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  dreary 
wilderness  with  an  army  of  eij;ht  thousand  men,  or  to 
retrace  their  steps  over  monntainK  and  morasses,  ren- 
dered every  day  more  and  more  dirtunU  and  tlanger- 
OUM  by  ice  and  snows.  It  was  fortunately  not  \viii  for 
the  council  to  choose  between  these  two  evilb — a  few 
scattering  Indians  wlio  were  made  prisoners, gave huch 
information  of  the  weakened  ntate  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Duquesne,  that  the  General  w  as  induced  to  pro- 
ceed, contrary  (o  the  advice  of  his  eouncil^  and  on  the 
S5th  of  November  they  entered  the  Fort  willioui  op- 
position— the  enemy  bavins;  previou'^ly  dismantled 
and  abandoned  it,  tbat  all  their  forces  might  be  ciniren- 
irated  to  oppose  the  vigonuiH  meiisurc**  of  the  British 
ill  the  North.  The  capture  of  Fort  Uuquc^ue,  (which 
now  received  the  name  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  compliment  to 
the  f;reat  man  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  in  Eng- 
land,) put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  Hontb,  and  a  for- 
mal treaty  of  peace  was  soon  nfler  concluded  between 
the  British  and  all  the  In<lian  nntionut  i^pread  over  ibe 
extensive  country  between  the  Ohio  and  tlie  Lake^. 
The  following?  speech  of  an  Indian  Warrior,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  for  »i*ttHn^  the  treaty  of 
peace  will  show  in  a  clear  light  the  different  conduct 
pursued  by  the  Knglinh  and  French,  towards  these 
despised  natives  of  the  forest,  and  the  sort  of  right  liy 
which  the  former  laid  claim  to  the  lands  which  they 
now  held  by  force  of  arras. — '^  Bretheren — I  hav« 
raised  my  voice,  and  all  the  Indians  have  heard  m^ 
as  farasthe  Twightwees,  and  have  regarded  my  voice, 
and  ai*e  now  come  to  thi^  place.  BiM*tberen,  the  cause 
why  the  Indians  of  Ohio  left  you  is  owing  to  your- 
selves.    The  Goveruour  of  Yirgioia  settled  in  our 


dfiart^VtM  oar  «r>j^a^ :  (mku  >*b<rii  iW 
Freack  €mmtt  to  «$,  thev  inftdkti  witk  our  |««^^iv*^  ..^ 
&rB  kDMllT  mmd  i^uned  tWir  ^fletiktt^  Our  i\MMM4 
Oft  the  Mumiiiks  t^U  us*  ihrv  w  en>  wnut^l  t\f  a  ^nki 
deal  of  land,  and  pushed  back  b^*  ilie  Kn^lish*  M^tUns 
wfairt  apoo  them  as  not  to  kno\%  whether  ihe>  liav«^ 
uj  lands  remaining  in  surety.  Vtm  de^l  hartlU  with 
as;  yon  claim  all  the  wild  animaU  of  i\w  fore>ih«  aud 
will  not  let  as  come  on  your  landAtio  much  m«  to  httttt 
after'them;  you  will  not  let  ua  peel  the  hnrk  of  it  ^\\\^\^ 
tree tocoverourcabins-suroly  this iHhartK  Oui-raihein, 
when  they  sold  the  land,  did  not  purpiine  to  ili'inive 
themselves  of  hunting  the  wild  doer,  or  UMiiig  a  liniiicli 
of  wood.  Bretheren,  we  have  already  acquuiiiled  ;^ou 
with  oar  grievances;  antl  we  have  i*f^ferretl  oiircnuNit 
to  the  great  King.  I  desire  to  know  if  Kiiijj;  lieor^a 
has  yet  decided  this  matter^  and  whether  juatlice  will 
be  done  ta  the  Minisinks?'' — In  reply  to  ih'iH  a|i|it*Ml 
of  mmple doqueoee,  the  poor  ludiauH  were  a»iiiire<l  hy 
tlK  En^ish  commissionerfj  that  ^^  full  jiiMtiri'  blnpuld 
bcdonctotbeMinisinks^'  and  thai  <^frei»h  earth  hLdjId 
he  pot  to  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  peOiCe  betweifii  lUe  JJri 
tksfa  aad  Indmn  aatioos^  in  order  that  it  mi-^biLmr  ap 
everjr  atorve,  and  fliMiriiBh  an  U/ug  (u  ihc  »iih 
aadHie  rivers  continued  fo^r."  iM  thi  tjiti- 
t«]r  «f  iBdiaa  wrongs  tell  how  vtorliiiJy  thito  promise 

creBtfi  of  iJS^  aufficieuDy  sboMed  that  uo(l>iiJ^ 

waotnigto  the  oumplete  succehh  of  the  Ku^iUh 

k  ia  AjmeaoLf  lun  a  vlguruti«  proM9cutiou  of  tiie 

which  kmi  hoen  so  ahiy  plantt^d.    (jt^^u^-Aul 

smt  deiemiued.  nut  Uf  stop  Mhort  of  j^uliiiui^ 

vhyle  nortfaera  Continent.     "iV  a'AuuiplU!    thi^ 

ikt  ant}  wiare  dividiMl  iiM  llu'oe  gitauid 
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corps — Willi  the  Orst,  aided  by  a  strong  squadron  or 
ships  of  war,  Brigadier  General  Wolfe  was  ordered  lo 
nndertake  the.  difficult  and  hazardous  enterprise  of 
storming  Quebec,  the  capitol  of  French  America — Ge- 
neral Amherst,  himself,  with  the  principal  body,  pro- 
posed, after  reducing  Ticonderoga  and  Crowupoini, 
to  cross  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu,  and 
marching  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  join  General  Wolfe  under  the  walls  of  Quebec. 
The  third  corps  was  entrusted  to  Brigadier-General 
Prideaux,  who  was  joined  l>y  a  considerable  body  of 
Indians  under  Sir  William  Johnson — this  force  was 
Ordered  to  invest  the  important  post  of  Niagara,  and 
lifter  the  reduction  of  that  fortress,  to  embark  on  Lake 
Ontario,  proceed  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  gain  pos- 
session of  Montreal,  and  then  join  the  other  two  di- 
visions of  the  army  at  Quebec. — This  was  a  plan  wor- 
thy of  the  enterprising  genius  of  Lord  Amherst;  and 
though  it  was  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  every  particular,  yet  it  led  to  the  final  and 
;full  accomplishment  of  his  glorious  design.  Ticon- 
deroga and  Crownpoint  fell  into  his  hands  without 
dood.shed,  the  enemy  having  successively  abandoned 
>oth,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  invest  them,  and  re- 
[tired  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  Lake  Champlain.  Niagara  also  capitulated  to  Gen- 
eral .Johnson  on  the  2i'>th  of  July,  General  Prideaux 
having  been  unfortunately  killed  in  the  trenches  by 
lihe  bursting  of  a  shell.  Dut  notwithstanding  these 
Lccesses,  various  circumstances  combined  to  prevent 
^either  of  these  Generals  from  pursuing  the  original 
^project.  General  Amherst  was  prevented  by  a  suc- 
cession of  storms  and  tempests,  from  going  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
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JHft-^  "flic  *ai?C!  fc  Mioc^ul  ui^i  u:<iiiAt.u  ^^i    K   .»v 

hk  knovledpr  oi  iht  %^n{:jLV^^\  yXaw  ssi  ^K^'  <\\mva.^v^%K\ 
ID  Chief,  led  bim  lo  e\|HS'L  Rui  \V  ««\lV  \^  a«  U\^^  ^\^  W 
deterred  from  aUempunf;  ilic  «;Uvnim%  ia^V  iu\|uteo4 
upon  falm — Qow  rendrrt'il  siill  nuuv  »;l«moit^,  t^^  lUo 
failure  of  tbose  who  wort'  to  nlmiv  ii«  il«iik,)^ot>  m\\\  iim 
honours.     On  Im  arrivnl  iil    \\w  inlniul  iif  Iht^rtUA. 
which  forms  the  N.  K.  limit  (»!'  tlio  lMi!<iii  of  tjtioliri , 
he  saw  at  once  from  the  tiitiinliuii  of  Uii«  low  ii,  miil  ilio 
tftrong  position  which  tliiMMioiii^  4K'ni|»irii,  Hiul  nil  liia 
hopes  of  success  muMtn^Ntu|>iiii  liiH  Uvhi^  nhli'  iu  lirliiif; 
them  to  battle.     TIik  f-it^  of  (|ih-Im'(  Im  r.iiiiiiU'i|  ui  tin-, 
conflaence  of  the  Ki.  J^hwiimico  uiiil  Ihr  Hi.  riMiihb. 
On  the  side  uext  the  Ht  LawriMKi-,  hIijiI  i» 4  ulhil  Hit 
Lower  town  it^  divided  fi-oui  th«*  I'jijx'i-,  Uy  n  nU-t-p  uud 
almo^  perpendicular  hank  of  juUiii;^  uinl  IhoKmi  uh  U, 
which  extend"  aiou^  tli*'  couihi'  of  lln-  I'ivii*  Ut  n  Miii»i<l 
crmhi^  disuuic*  w^shi  of  th^  <'ii^-     On  Ihi-  niliu  »^i4l«' 
ruBi'  th^  hi.  Chari«fK..  on  thi-  l*fft  Umik  of  wIii'Ij  iht 
Marqm>>  lif  Mouicaiiu  -va>  »riii^ui|«i.d;  witlj  u  u  Uiou 
bauij  meL    lU-side<:.  ih*-  i'oKi]i*.aUoiir  fo'  ih*   jhoU.i  I;</ji 
«;  tlH^  r:II^   utT^-  U4r^m*'r!-  uiuiOf!'  lUipli^Jialiii       Ji.  llli^ 

MJiuauuL.  Creii*?ra  W  oil'*.,  uli^r  Aft-^tiA;  ^^ui  Miw«iii|/t.' 
U'  «rav.  Ui'   Aianiiii-  irou.  iu'  ^iioii/  p>iiJ>w'*tij      'l-  .1  r 

■Ulier:  UIM>I:  aLLttCklli;:  iiill  11  m-  *:nui.ui.A,iUi.ii  ■  *.'.»'' 
«••  lUi-  jMirifO^^  ttLiH^r*  iJi-  i**/*»ji.-  ii*.it'  '.11-  ;<i  ..  «' 
AAUUUAi*rr»: }>'.','       UJiUr*    •<;••-•    O*    '.u-    ;;.»jii-    •''    i^*.-    r-sn^' 
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ibc  design  of  the  Geurrnl  was  cutirely  (Icfeated  by  Lhe 
U0|u^tihisit;v  of  his  f;rrn?uliers,  who  niwhing  to  the  at- 
tack in  defiance  of  oi-dcrn,  were  soon  clreadfully  cut  to 
pieces  and  compelled  to  retire.     Thus  disconcerted^ 
[•  the  General  reluctantly  gave  orders  to  rccrusM  the  ri- 
ver «nd  retiiin  to  the  Ij*laiid  of  Orleans^  which  was 
done  amidst  u  s;alling  and  destructive  lire  from  the 
enemy.     It  in  hardly  po^^^ible  to  conceive  a  sluiation 
inoifc  calculated  to  depre^tf  a  su»cqitihle  mind,  than 
that  of  (he  Geaenil  Jil  this  period.     He  saw  tlie  utter 
inipnsHihility  of  nay  cooperation  on  the  part  of  General 
Amlicrst,  and  knew  that  whatever  mij^ljt  l>e  his  diffi* 
cultfes*  reproach  and  censure  would  follow  hii^  want 
of  ftuccens.    His  letters  to  Euf^land  at  thin  critital  mo- 
ment, while  they  exiiihited  in  gloomy  rolour^^  the  des- 
pondency of  his  mind«  displayed  at  the  ^ame  time  the 
i^deterniined  pnqione  of  a  soul  bent  upon  noble  daring. 
To  his  intimate  friend**  he  breathed  out  the  dislream  of 
[•hifl  feelinu;H  more  openly,  and  repeatedly  declared  that 
he  would  not  wurvivo  drfeat. 

Finding  fnnu  the  di<4astrouH  insue of  Iuh attempt  upon 

'{tie  side  of  Afontmorency.  that  Iun  plan  of  attack  must 

be  changetl,   fieneral  Wolfe,    wiih  a   temerity  that 

might   almost  be   deemed  desperate,  determined   to 

scale  the  bank  before  described^  on  the  ftideof  the  St. 

liawrence,  and  gain  posses^fion  of  the  heights  above 

the  town,  called  the  heights  of  Abraham.    With  thi« 

view  Admiral  8aunders  moved  up  with  the  fleet  some 

rdistance  above  the  intended  place  of  lauding,  in  the 

l^^ay.  in  onler  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  dropping  down 

[gainwith  the  current  at  nighti  the  landingofttielroopa 

as   happily  eflecled  witliout  its   being  discovercck^ 

'his  however  was  but  the  least  difficult  part  of  the 

undertaking — the  rocks  were  yet  to  be  climbed ;  a 
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bank  wag  yet  to  be  ascended,  which  had  been  hitherto 
deemed  iimccesBible.  But  nothing  is  impracticable  to 
determined  spirits.  With  falis;ue  and  labour  almost  in- 
credible, the  troops  al  leu|;th  gained  the  summit,  and 
were  immediately  formed  in  onler  of  battle.  When 
the  Man|ui.s  of  5Ioutcalm  wa«  told  that  the  English 
army  were  in  possession  of  the  heights  of  Abraham^ 
his  astonishment  exceeded  all  power  of  utterance;  but 
that  brave  and  gallant  officer  waa  not  long  in  deter- 
mining to  neek  an  engagement.  lie  saw  that  the  fate 
of  the  city  depended  upon  the  issue  of  an  immediate 
battle,  and  leaving  his  strong  hold  of  Montmorency, 
he  crossed  the  Ht  Charles,  and  advanced  to  the  lines 
of  the  English  army  with  the  most  intrepid  valour.  A 
desperate  contest  ensued,  in  which  both  armies  fought 
as  if  determined  to  yield  only  with  their  lives.  Early 
in  Ihc  action  General  Wolfe  received  a  musket  ball 
through  his  wrist,  but  binding  it  up  with  bis  handker- 
chief, he  continued  to  be  seen  every  where,  animating 
his  men  to  deeds  of  g1oi*y.  At  the  next  moment  a 
cannon  bail  passed  under  his  horse's  lej^s,  and  be  was 
tiirown  to  the  ground — several  of  the  soldiexs  Hew  to 
raise  him,  hut  "away,  to  your  posts"  said  he,  re- 
fusing their  assistance,  and  remounting,  with  the  rapid- 
ity  of  thought.  Advancing  soon  afterwards  at  th< 
head  of  his  brave  grenadiers,  another  ball,  winged' 
with  more  deadly  aim  pierced  his  breast,  and  h%\ 
was  tfompelled  to  retire  fi-om  the  closing  ranks.  IH' 
this  situation,  faint  and  dying,  witii  his  head  support- 
ed by  one  of  his  officers,  he  continued  to  be  more  con- 
cerned for  the  issue  of  Uie  battle  tbnn  for  his  own  fate, 
inquiring  at  every  moment  with  eager  anxiety  how  his 
troops  stood  the  conflict.  Generals  Moncton  and 
Townsend  lost  none  of  their  ardour  in  the  absence  of 
Vol.  I.  7 
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their  Commandci^ — the  whole  army  coutiiuied  to  fed 
the  vigorous  impulse  which  had  been  giveu  by  his  pre- 
uence  and  conduct.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  at 
lenglli  receiving  a  mortal  wouiul,  the  French  army 
began  to  give  way  in  every  direction,  and  the  cry  of 
"  they  fly — they  fly" — reached  the  ears  of  the  expir- 
ing AVolfe — «)rAfl  fly*'?  said  he,  2;rasping  his  sword 
vritli  the  momentary  strength  of  doubtful  emotion — 
«The  French"!  eagerly  replied  those  around  him, 
.while  almost  at  the  same  moment^  the  standard  of  the 
enemy  was  laid  at  his  feet — **  Then  I  die  con- 
tent/' said  \\\\h  H?ilish  Epaminondus,  and  sinking 
np<m  tlic  ti*opliy  of  his  army's  victory  closed  his  eyes 
for  ever. 

The  city  of  Quebec  soon  after  capitulated,  and  the 
French  army  retired  to  Montreal.  This  and  the  Isle 
aux  Noix  were  now  the  only  holds  of  the  French  in 
Canada.  The  Chevalier  dc  Levis  who  succeeded 
M.  de  Montcalm  in  the  command  of  the  French 
foi'cesy  aware  of  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  regain 
the  capital  Ui^.fore  the  Brilish  nriny  should  have  time 
to  receive  reinforcements  or  supplies,  collected  hii 
scattered  troops  fi-om  e^'ery  part  of  Canada,  and  in 
the  month  of  April  17^0,  commenctd  ids  march  for 
Quebec.  General  Murray,  wiio  had  been  appointed 
Governour  of  Quebec,  had  in  the  mean  tim^^  taken  an 
advantage<ms  position  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  wiierc 
he  awaited  the  appi-oach  of  the  Chevalier.  The  En- 
glish army,  reduced  as  it  had  been  by  the  bloody  con- 
flict on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  was  unable  to  with- 
atand  the  superiour  numbers  of  the  French,  and  soon 
retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city;  which  must  again 
inevitably  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  its  former  mas- 
ters, but  for  the  timely  appearance  of  the  English  fleot 
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in  the  Gulph  of  St.  La^vTence.  latelllgcncc  of  this 
circumstance  induced  the  French  Commander  precip- 
•italely  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retrace  his  steps  to  Mon- 
treal;  leaving  all  his  artillery  and  stores  on  the  field 
of  hattle. 

The  Mai'quis  de  Yandreuil,  Governour-Gcncral  of] 
Canada^  now  found  that  his  last  remaining  hope  was 
in  the  defence  of  Montreal,  which  he  had  taken  every 
pains  to  strengthen,  hy  the  erection  of  new  forliftca- 
tions,  and  the  collection  of  immense  supplies.  Thi 
city  of  Montreal  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  tho 
ishind  of  the  same  name,  formed  hy  the  union  of  Grand 
river  and  the  lake  St.  Lewis  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  position  by  nature  is  such  that  it  may  he  easily  de- 
fended against  any  attack,  and  as  easily  cut  off  from 
all  supplies  by  an  invading  army.  It  is  covered  ia 
front  by  two  small  islands,  and  in  the  rear  by  a  lofty 
mountain  which  overlooks  every  part  of  the  island; 
upon  neither  of  these  spots,  however,  was  any  forti- 
fication erected.  General  Amherst,  whose  plans  ia 
every  instance  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  very 
spirit  of  military  genius,  ordered  Colonel  Haviland 
with  a  strong  force  to  reduce  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  and 
thence  to  proceed  to  Longueil  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Si.  Ijawrence:  General  Murray  was  directed  at  the 
same  time  to  move  up  with  his  forces  from  Quebec,  w  bile 
General  Amherst  himself,  embarked  the  main  body  of 
his  army  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  proceeding  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  came  to  their  coo|»eration  and  assistance. 
The  island  of  Montreal  was  thus  completely  invested^ 
and  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  cut  off  from  all  hope 
of  a^Hsistnnce,  deemed  it  pnident  to  offer  such  terras  of 
oipitulation  as  were  readily  accepted  by  the  English 
Commander.     Thus  ended  the  campaigns  of  17t>0  itt 
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Anerica;  uid  thus  was  die  project  of  General  Am- 
heret,  which  bad  at  trst  been  looked  upon  as  roman- 
tidL  and  vitionaryi  finally  achieved. 
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futiilion  to  tax  the  Coltmifit^-HrmUutinu*  imiwting  Mflut/i  /)h 
ties — and  tht  cunset/Ueticri  thrrrof. 

The  AQCceHHCs  wliirli  attciuiiMl  (lu^  RiikIUIi  nrin^  111 
AmericHy  mun^  thiiii  iin^v  tliin;;rUr,  ronirilHiliMl  to  tli<i 
Ffstoratioii  ofpeiuu',  in  Kiiro|H'.  (^i*orK<i  Uie  lllril.  hnil 
succeeded  to  thethronpofCircat  Hriiaiii  m(h»ii  liflt^r  tliA 
capture  of  QuefM*r,  and  Mr.  f*i(t,  HikIIiikIiU  iitfltii'iiri^ 
witii  the  new  Kin^  not  HiMvit^uily  ^iviU  iu  iillow  liiiii 
lo  gaide  tbf  mranon'M  for  uhu  li  the  nnliireorhU  alfii' 


ID  the  Cabinet  tntuU'  him  re«|»or>hihli>f  ff\^ttv*t 
Uk  8eaU  in  October  tyfiL   The  l%rl  of  r  ho 

hid  bees  r«iacd  only  two  day*  nftrr  tUv  •.  ^'4 

to  the  Prhrj  CoaBcil^  wm  in  the  folhmiftK  ^••ar 
Hb«  ir»i  olijaci  mtm  (Ii«  »e«^' 
III  IW  miMhtm  i4ik^  m^ 
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the  war,  8urren<lere<l  the  dearest  interests  of  the  na* 
[on>  and  sacrificed  the  public  faith  by  an  abandon- 
|lDeut  of  our  allies,*'  But  the  Minister  prevailed  and 
the  treaty  was  soon  after  formally  ratified.  By  this 
treaty,  Gi*eat  Britain  gpined  both  provinces  of  Canada, 
Jthe  whole  of  Louisiana  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  islands  in  lliefiulph 
and  river  of  St.  Lawi^encc,  and  thus  became  mistress 
of  nearly  the  whole  Continent  of  North  America — In 
Europe  the  advantajjes  of  the  treaty  were  equallj 
greats  no  tlint  it  is  difticull.  to  couceive  the  igrounds  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  oI>JL'r*ioiis  to  a  peace  which  brought  with 
it  such  extensive  additions  tii  the  British  Empire. 
^Bc^rcely  were  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  exchang- 
ed M  hen  the  Earl  of  Bute,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
wh<de  nation,  resigned  his  place  of  Premier,  which 
was  immediately  given  to  Mr.  George  Greuville,  bm- 
ther  to  Earl  Temple,  and  of  course  connected  with  the 
family  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  now  generally  supposed 
that  Mr.  Pitt  would  be  brought  again  into  the  Cabi- 
net; but  after  several  overtures  made  to  him  by  the 
King  himself,  that  honest  statesman  and  patriot  de- 
clared tbat  be  could  not  consent  to  take  part  in  au 
Admini^tration  which  excluded  all  the  great  Whig 
familit's  of  the  nation. 

Great  Britain  having  now  subdued  all  herencmies,j 
and  extended  her  Empire  beyond  her  most  ambitious 
hopes,  began  to  feel  the  pride  of  Jier  strength.  But  a 
debt  had  been  contracted,  which  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  people,  and  which  called  limdly  upon  the 
Minister  for  the  exertion  of  all  hi'*  financial  ingenuity. 
And  here  begins  the  story  of  American  wrongs.  Hi- 
therto when  money  was  wanted  from  the  Colonies^  the 
Parliament  of  England  had  been  content  to  a£k  fer  it 
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hy  a  formal  requisition  upon  the  Coloniul  Legislatures^ 
and  they  had  supplied  it  with  a  willing  hand.  But 
now  it  was  thought  that  ashorter  method  of  obtaining 
it  might  be  resorted  to  with  better  effect;  and  Mr. 
George  Grenvillc,  in  176^*  had  tiie  hardihood  to  pro- 
pose a  measure  wiiich  Sir  KobeK  VValpole  had  8i>me 

vcars  before  declared  ^-too  hazardous  for  liim  to  vi  nturo 

• 

upon.'' — This  measure  of  Air.  (jrenville  had  for  il8 
avowed  oliject  to  raise  a  rcveiuie  in  Ameriru^  the  en- 
Hrp  produce  of  which  iras  to  go  hito  the  Kxchvqivev 
of  Cheat  Britain,  We  have  before  seen  tbe  effect 
which  Has  produced  in  America,  and  the  consequen- 
ces iv'hich  were  predicted  by  Or.  Frauklin,  at  the  pro- 
position to  tax  the  Colonies,  even  when  the  pnxhice 
was  to  be  applied  to  their  own  defence  and  protection. 
It  may  be  easily  conceived  then  lliat  the  present  pro- 
ject of  the  iVIiuister  excited  the  strongest  feelings  of 
alarm  and  inquietude  among  the  Americans. 

At  an  early  perhid  in  the  present  year,  the  Minis- 
ter had  proposed  several  ResohitionHj  as  a  sort  of  pre- 
lude to  his  grand  scheme^  laying  additional  duties 
upon  imports  into  the  Colonies  from  foreign  Conn- 
tries.  These  Resolutions  were  passed  by  Parliament 
without  much  debate  or  notice,  and  though  they  awak- 
ened Home  fears  among  the  reflecting  politicians  of 
AmcricK,  they  were  quietly  acquiesced  in,  as  a  com- 
mercial regulation,  which  itwas  acknowledged,  Great 
Dritain  liad  a  right  to  control.  About  the  same  time 
a  pAinphlet  appeared,  avowedly  from  the  penof  Gov- 
crnour  Bernard  of  MassachusettS|  in  which  the  right 
of  GreM  Britain  to  tax  the  Colonies  was  strongly 
maintained.  It  was  evident  from  (he  sentiments  cou- 
tained  in  this  |Mimpldet,  that  Governour  Bernard  had 
%B  ampluyed  as  the  mure  tool  of  the  Minister^  and 
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tbat  a  system  nf  oppre^ision  was  lu  preparation,  which 
portended  a  speedy  and  fatal  blow  to  the  liberties  of 
the  Colonics.  It  was  contended,  in  this  exti*aordinary 
production,  that  the  universal  political  rule  of  confin- 
ing taxation  to  rrprcsentation,  could  only  apply  to  the 
inhaT»itant)ii  of  (ii*ent  Britain,  and  not  to  the  people  of 
thesie  Colonies — that  the  Chartern  themselves  could 
only  be  considered  as  mere  temporary  instrumental 
finited  to  the  state  of  infant  Colonies,  but  uucoastitu- 
tioual,  and  hostile  to  the  very  nature  of  the  English 
government,  as  applied  to  them  in  their  present  in* 
creased  state  of  importance — that  if  the  Charters  could 
be  pleaded  against  the  authority  of  the  Parliament, 
tbey  amounted  in  fact  to  an  alienation  of  the  King's  do- 
minions, and  a  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  The 
writer  weutou  to  propose,  that  all  the  Charters  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  there  should  be  an  entire  new 
division  of  the  Colonies — that  there  should  be  a  nobility 
Jorlifp  in  each  new  division,  and  one  General  fiovern- 
mcnt  for  the  whole  under  the  control  of  the  King. 

These  and  many  other  propositions  equally  hostile 
to  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  Colonies,  clearly 
pointed  out  the  baud  of  the  Minister.  Indeed  liLs 
agency  in  the  business  was  scarcely  left  to  inference 
alone — Emissaries  were  sent  from  England  to  several 
of  the  Colonies,  to  sound  the  men  of  influence  on  the 
great  changes  pnjposed.  That,  in  the  new  modelling 
of  the  Charters,  it  was  proposed  to  form  Massachu-' 
setts  and  New- Hampshire  into  one  Province,  was  con- 
fessed by  frovernour  VVentworth  himself;  and  a^  a 
death  blow  at  once  to  that  liberty  of  conscience,  the 
preservation  of  wliich  had  been  the  first  object  of  ourfa- 
thers  in  seeking  the  new  world,  It  wa«  proposed  to 
abolish  all  Colonial  acts  which  made  Ministers  of  the 
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&09pel  dependent  on  voluntary  contrihutiun,  and 
conflne  all  offices  of  trusty  power,  orcmolumenl  tothose 
[who  professed  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England.  Th©^ 
'Guvcrnour  of  New   Hampshire  was  especially  in- 
ntnicted  to  suffer  no  schaalmaster  to  exercise  his  pro- 
fessioDy  without  a  license  from  the  Bishop. 

Among  the  resolutions  reported  by  Air,  Grenvilloi 
on  the  10th  of  March  1764,  was  one  imposing  certaia'] 
Stamp  duties  in  the  Colonies,  the  nature  of  which  itj 
is  hardly  necessary  to  define  at  tlie  present  day.  TheJ 
Minister  himself  was  so  well  aware  of  the  great  im-' 
portance  of  this  Resohitiun,  that  he  declared  to  thei 
House  his  desire  that  it  should  not  be  acted  upon  until'l 
the  next  session  of  Parliament.  Tliis  gave  to  the  Colo-_ 
uial  agents  in  London  an  opportunity  of  sending  acop; 
of  the  Resolution  to  their  respective  Colonies,  and  ot\ 
giving  them  notice  of  the  law  proposed  to  be  founded^ 
upon  it.  Whcnitwasrcccivedinthe  House  of  Burgcsa- 
t'f  of  Virginia,  a  committee  was  immediately  .ippointei 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  King,  and  to  the  two  Hous- 
es of  Parliamentj  expressing  their  sense  of  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  measure  to  the  Colonies.  Their  ad- 
dress to  the  Kiug  M'as  in  the  following  terms. 

••To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty.'* 
"  Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

"We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
'jfcts,  the  tUiuncil  and  Burgesses  of  your  ancient  Co- 
lony  and  dominion  of  Jlj'ginia,  now  met  in  General 
Assembly,  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  our] 
firm  and  inviolable  attachment  to  your  sacred  persoaj 
aud  government;  and  as  your  faithful  subjects,  here, 
have  at  all  times  been  zealous  to  drnion<^tratc  this  truths 
hy  a  ready  compliance  with  the  royal  requisitions  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  by  which  a  heavy  and  oppressive 
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debt  of  near  half  a  million  hath  been  incurred,  so  at 
this  time  they  impU)re  permission  to  approach  the 
throne  witli  humble  rontiih-nce,  and  to  entreat  that 
ytnir  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  protect 
your  people  of  this  Colony  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient  and  inestimable  ri^ght  of  being  governed  by 
such  laws,  i*espectin;^  their  internal  polity  and  taxa- 
tion, as  are  derived  from  tlieirown  consent,  with  the 
appro]>ation  of  their  Sovereign  or  his  substitute :  a 
right  which,  as  men,  and  descendants  ofBritoyiSy  they 
have  ever  quietly  possessed,  niuce  first,  by  royal 
permission  and  encouragement,  they  left  tlic  Mother^ 
Kin;^dum  to  extend  its  commerce  and  dominion. 

'<  Your  Majesty's  dutiful  subjiu:tH  of  Virginia,  most 
liumbly  and  unanimously  lK»[>e,  tbat  tliis  invaluable 
birtlirigbt,  dcscende<l  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  and 
in  which  they  have  been  protected  by  your  royal  pi^e- 
decessors,  will  not  be  suffered  to  receive  an  injury,  un- 
der the  reign  of  your  sacred  Majesty,  already  so  il- 
lustriously distinguisiied  liy  your  gracious  atteutioa 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

"  That  your  Majesty  may  long  live  to  make  nations^ 
happy,  is  the  ardent  prayer  c»f  your  faithful  buhjccts, 
the  Council  and  Burgesses  of  I'ir^nia,-^ 

The  Memorial  to  the  IIuusc  of  Lords  was  as  fol- 
lows. 

*-To  the  right  honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Teiii])oral,  in  Parliament  assembled  :  The  Me- 
morial of  the  Council  and  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  now 
met  in  General  A<?si'mbly  humlily  represents 

"That  your  memorialists  hope  an  apj)lication  to 
your  lordships,  the  lixed  and  liereditary  guardians  of 
British  liberty,  will  not  be  th(»ught  improper  at  thig 
time,  when  measures  are  proposed,  subversive  as  they 
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conceive,  of  that  freedom,  which  all  men,  especially 
(hose  who  derive  their  Constilulion  from  Britott^  have 
a  right  to  enjoy ;  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  your 
lordHhrpft  uill  not  look  upon  them  as  ohjects  no  un- 
worthy your  attention,  as  to  re|;ard  any  impritpriety 
in  the  form  or  manner  of  their  application,  for  your 
lordsliips'  protection^  of  their  just  and  undoubted 
rights  as  Britons, 

^*  It  cannot  be  presumption  in  your  memorialists  to 
cull  themselves  by  this  di.stinguished  name,  since  they 
are  descended  from  Britons^  who  left  their  nrrtivc 
country  to  extend  its  territory  and  dominion,  and  who^ 
happily  for  Britainn  and  as  your  memorialists  once< 
thought,  for  themselves  too,  eflected  this  pur|)use.  As 
our  ancestors  brought  with  them  every  right  and  pri- 
vilege they  could  with  justice  claim  in  their  mother 
Kingdom,  their  descendants  may  conclude,  they  can- 
not be  deprived  of  those  rights  without  injustice. 

^^  Your  memorialists  conceive  it  to  he  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  British  constitution,  ivitbout  which 
freedom  can  no  where  exist,  that  the  people  are  not 
subject  to  any  taxes  but  such  as  are  laid  on  them  by 
their  own  consent,  or  by  those  who  are  legally  ap- 
{Htintcd  to  represent  them  ;  property  must  bv'comc 
too  precarious  for  the  genius  of  a  free  people,  which 
can  be  taken  from  them  at  the  will  of  others,  who  can- 
not know  what  taxes  such  people  can  bear,  or  the 
fastest  mode  of  raising  them ;  and  who  are  not  under 
that  restraint,  which  is  the  greatest  security  against  a 
burllieuHume  taxation,  when  the  representatives  them- 
selves must  he  aflectcd  by  every  tax  imposed  on  the 
people. 

*•  Vour  memorialists  are  therefore  led  into  an  hum- 
ble coufideuce^  that  your  lordships  u  ill  not  think  any 
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reason  sufficient  to  support  such  a  power  in  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament,  where  the  Colonies  cannot  be  repre* 
sented  :  a  power  never  before  constitutionally  assum- 
ed, and  wliicli  if  they  have  a  right  to  exercise  on  any 
occasion,  must  necessarily  establish  this  melancholy 
truth  tiiatthe  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  are  the  slaves 
of  Britons  from  whom  they  are  descended ;  and  from 
whom  they  might  expect  every  indulgence  that  the 
obligations  nf  interest  and  affection  can  entitle  them  to. 

*' Your  m(»morialists  have  hren  invested  with  the 
ri,2;ht  of  taxing  their  own  people  from  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  government  in  the  Colony,  and 
requisitions  have  been  constantly  made  to  (hem  by 
their  sovereigns,  on  all  occasions  when  the  assistance 
of  the  Colony  was  thought  necessary  to  preserve  the 
British  interest  in  Ampviea;  fi-om  whence  they  must 
conclude,  they  cannot  now  be  deprived  of  a  right  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed,  ami  which  they  have  never  for- 
feited. 

*'  The  expenses  incurred  during  the  last  war,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  on  this  Colony  by  our  late 
and  present  most  gracious  Sovereigns,  have  involved 
us  in  n  debt  of  near  half  a  million,  a  dcht  not  likely  to 
decrease  under  the  continued  expense  wo  are  al,  in 
providing  for  the  security  of  the  people  against  the  in- 
cursions of  our  savage  neighbours ;  at  a  time  when  the 
low  state  of  our  staple  commodity,  the  total  want  of 
specie,  and  the  late  restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  the 
Colonies,  render  the  circumstajiccs  of  the  people  ex- 
tremely distressful;  and  which  if  taxes  are  accumn- 
lated  upon  them,  by  the  British  Parliament,  will  make 
them  iruly  deplorable.  ' 

♦•^  Your  memorialists  cannot  suggest  to  themselves 
any  reason  wliy  they  should  not  still  be  trusted  witl| 
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Ihe  property  of  their  people,  with  whose  ahilitics,  and 
llic  least  burthensonic  mode  of  taxing  (with  gi-eat  def- 
ereiite  to  the  siipevloiir  wisdom  of  Parliament)  they 
mst  be  best  acquainted. 

^^  Your  memorialists  hope  they  shall  not  be  suspect* 
ed  of  being  actuated  on  this  occasion,  by  any  princi- 
ples but  those  of  the  purest  loyalty  and  affection,  as 
they  always  endeavoured  by  their  conduct  to  demon- 
strate,  that  they  consider  their  connexion  witlj  Great 
Bntain^  the  seat  of  liberty,  as  their  greatest  happi* 
ucss. 

"The  duly  tliey  owe  to  themselves*  and  their  pos* 
lerity,  lays  your  memorialists  under  the  necessity  of 
endeavouring;  to  establish  their  Constitution,  upon  its 
proper  foundaiion;  and  they  do  most  humbly  pray 
your  lordships  to  take  this  sufyect  into  your  consider- 
ation, with  the  attention  that  is  due  to  tlie  well  be- 
ing of  the  Colonies,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain  does,  in  a  great  measure,  depend.'^ 

Antl  the  remonstrance  to  the  House  of  Commons 
was  this! 

*»To  the  honnn ruble  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Bur- 
gesses of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled  : 

<*  The  remonstrance  of  llie  Council  and  Burgesses 
df  Virginia. 

''It  appearing,  by  the  printed  votes  of  the  Hou$« 
if  (!ommons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  asscm- 
tletl,  that  in  a  Committee  of  tlie  whole  House,  the  17th 
idrtv  o[ Mirch  last,  it  was  resolved,  that  towards  de- 
Tending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  British  Colonies 
and  Plantations  in  America,  it  may  he  proper  to  charge 
certain  Stamp  duties  in  the  said  Colonies  ami  planta- 
tions;  and  it  being  appreheu<lcd  that  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  was  then  declined,  may  be  resumed  and 
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further  pursued  in  a  succeeding  session^  the  Council 
and  BurgcsHCH  of  Virginia,  met  iu  General  Assembly, 
judge  it  their  indispensable  duty,  in  a  respectful  man- 
ner* but  with  decent  firinnesHy  to  remonstrate  against 
Buch  a  measure,  that  at  least  a  cession  of  those  rights, 
which  in  tiieir  opinion  must  be  infringed  by  that  pro- 
cedure, may  not  be  inferred  from  their  silence,  at  so 
important  a  crisis. 

^*  They  conceive  it  is  essential  to  British  liberty, 
that  laws,  imposing  taxes  on  the  people,  ought  not  to 
he  made  without  the  consent  of  representatives  chosen 
by  themselves;  wlio  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  ac- 
(piaiuted  with  the  circumstances  of  their  constituents, 
Rustain  a  portion  of  the  burthen  laid  on  them.  The 
privileges  inherent  in  the  persons  who  discovered  and 
settled  these  regions,  could  not  be  renounced  or  for- 
feited by  their  removal  hither,  not  as  vagabonds  or 
fugitives,  but  licensed  and  encouraged  by  their  Prince, 
and  animated  with  a  laudable  desire  of  enlarging  the 
British  dominion,  and  extending  its  commerce:  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  secured  to  them  and  their  descend- 
Mts,  with  all  other  rights  and  immunities  of  British 
subjects,  by  a  Royal  Charter,  which  liath  been  inva- 
riably recognized  and  confirmed  by  bis  .Majesty  and 
liis  predecessonrs,  in  their  commissions  to  the  Heveral 
Governours,  granting  a  power,  and  prescribing  a  form 
of  ley;islation:  according  t<»  which,  la\\s  f(»r  the  ad- 
minisfration  of  jus(  ice,  and  for  the  welfare  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  Colony,  have  been  hitherto  enacted  bj 
the  Governour,  Council,  and  General  Assembly,  and 
to  them,  re^)ui^itlons  and  applications  for  sii|t^)lie]< 
have  lieen  ilirechMJ  by  the  Crown.  As  an  instance  of^ 
the  opinion  winch  former  Sovereigns  entertained  of 
tfiese  rights  and  privileges,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
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tliree  &cU  of  the  General  Asaembly,  passed  in  the  32d 
^ear  of  Uie  rei^i  uf  King  Charles  11.  one  of  which  is 
entilled  *»ln  act  for  rtuHing  a  pMick  revenue  frn* 
the  better  suj/^port  of  the  govern.nent  of  hi^  Majcsfif» 
Colony  of  Virginioy'  imposins;  several  duties  for  that 
purpose,  which  being  thought  absolutely  necessary, 
were  prepared  in  England,  and  sent  over  by  their 
then  Governourj  the  Lord  CitlpepeVf  to  be  parsed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  with  a  Full  power  to  ^ive  the 
royal  assent  thereto;  and  which  were  accordingly 
passed,  after  several  amrndinent.H  were  made  to  them 
hen' :  thus  tender  was  his  Majesty  of  the  rights  of  his 
American  subjects;  and  the  remonstrants  do  not  dis- 
cern by  what  distinclion  they  can  be  deprived  of  that 
6acre<l  birthright  and  most  valuable  inheritance  by  their 
fellow  subjects,  nor  with  what  propriety  they  can  be 
taxed  or  affected  in  their  estates,  by  the  Farliameut, 
wherein  they  are  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  constitution- 
ally be  n»presenled. 

^^  And  if  it  were  proposed  for  the  Parliament  to  im- 
pose taxes  on  the  Colonies  at  all,  which  the  remon- 
strants take  leave  to  think  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution,  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power,  at  this  time,  would  be  ruinous  to 
Virginia,  who  exerted  herself  in  the  late  war,  it  is- 
feared  bey<Hu1  her  strength,  insomuch  that  to  redeem 
the  money  granted  for  that  exigence,  her  peo[)le  nra 
taxed  for  several  years  to  come  :  thi«,  with  the  larger 
expenses  incurred  for  defending  the  frontiei's  against 
the  restless  Indians^  who  have  infested  her  as  much 
since  the  peace  as  before,  is  so  grievous,  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  bnrtlu'U  wcnild  be  iuloleralile  :  especial- 
ly ai*  the  people  are  very  greatly  distressed  already 
from  the  scarcity  of  circulating  cash  am(uigst  them, 
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and  from  the  little  value  of  their  Staple  at  the  British 
markets. 

*'  And  it  is  presumed,  that  adding  to  that  load  which 
the  Colony  now  labo'irs  uudiT,  will  not  be  more  op- 
pi'essive  to  her  people,  than  destructive  of  tlie  inter- 
est of  Great  Britain :  for  the  Plantation  trade,  con- 
fined as  it  is  to  the  Mother  Country',  hath  been  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  multiplying  and  enriching  her  inhabi- 
tants;  and,  if  not  too  much  discouraged,  may  prove 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  treasure  to  the  nation.  For 
satisfaction  in  this  point,  let  the  present  state  of  the 
B-ntiah  fleets  and  trade  be  compared  with  what  they 
■were  before  the  settlement  of  the  Colonies;  and  let  it 
be  considered,  that  whilst  properly  in  land  may  ba 
acquired  on  very  easy  terms,  in  the  vast  uncultivated 
territory  of  J^t^rtli  America^  the  Colonists  will  be  most- 
ly, if  not  wlioUy,  employed  in  agriculture,  whereby 
the  ex[iortation  of  their  commodities  to  Great  Britain^ 
and  the  consumption  of  manufactures  supplied  from 
thence,  will  l>e  daily  increasing.  But  this  most  desir- 
able connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Co- 
lonies, supported  by  such  a  happy  intercourse  of  re- 
ciprocal benefits  as  is  continually  advancing  the  pros- 
perity of  both,  must  be  interrupted,  if  the  people  of 
the  latter,  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  maimfartiire  those  articles  they  have  been 
hitherto  furnished  with,  from  t!ie  former. 

"From  these  considerations,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons  will  not  prosecute  a 
measure  which  those  who  may  suffer  under  it,  cannot 
but  look  upon  as  fitter  for  exiles  driven  from  their  na- 
tive Country,  after  ignominiously  forfeiting  her  fa- 
vours and  protection,  than  for  the  posterity  of  Britons f 
who  have  at  all  times  been  forward  to  demonstrate  all 
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ilue  reverence  to  the  Mother  Kingdom ;  anil  are  so  in- 
strumentAl  in  prfimutin;;  her  glory  aud  felicity;  aud 
Ihal  British  patrjnt<4  will  never  consent  to  the  exer- 
cise of  any  andconstitutional  power,  which,  even  in 
Ihi!*  remote  corner^,  may  he  dangeroim  in  its  example 
to  the  intcriour  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  will 
certainly  Iw  detrimental  to  its  commerce." 

It  was  perhaps  the  tone  of  humility  and  suppliance 
breathed  ihi'onii;hont  these  papers,  that  deceived  the 
Ministry  into  a  helief.  that  the  people  of  the  Colonies 
Iiad  no  design  of  rarryiug  their  opposition  further  (lian 
remonstniuco.  Unt  a  less  oh^ftinate  man  th.-in  Mr. 
Grenville  might  have  seen  ent>u^*h,  in  (he  firmness 
with  which  they  contended  for  their  constitutional  ex- 
emption from  taxation  by  the  Parliament,  to  have 
taught  him  that  they  could  not  readily  he  hrou$;ht  to 
submit :  and  a  Minister  of  more  enlarged  aud  lilicral 
v^^^VH  would  have  been  deterred  fi*om  prosecuting  a 
favourite  <ichrnie,  by  contem[dating  the  picture  which 
ij*  here  exhibited  of  the  suflering:^  which  must  iieccd- 
sarily  follow  a  further  pressure  upon  resources  already 
exhauRted — not  for  themselves^  hut  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  (hough 
they  made  no  address  to  the  Kingor  Pai  liamentf  pass- 
ed sumlry  resolutions  strongly  expressing  their  clw- 
approbation  of  the  pro|iosed  measure,  and  explicitly 
denying  the  right  of  Furliament  to  impose  such  a  tax 
upon  the  Colonies.  They  also  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee to  correspond  with  the  Legislatures  of  the  other 
Colonies  during  their  recess,  and  invite  them  to  a  free 
interchange  of  sentiments. 

Most  of  the  Cidonies  }ido|>tedfiome  means  of  mak- 
ing known  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Min- 
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ialry.  Some  of  them  admitted  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  impoj^e  a  tax  for  Colonial  pavfoses^  but  all  must 
pertinaciously  denied  their  right  to  raise  a  revenue 
from  the  Colonies  to  be  paid  into  the  British  Exclie- 
quer,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. They  urged,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Minister  and  the  arguments  found  in  the  pamph- 
let of  Governour  Bernard,  that  the  claim  of  England 
was  contrary  to  the  j^pirit  and  letter  of  the  English 
Constitution — that  as  the  Colonies  were  not,  and  could 
not  be^  represented  in  the  British  Parliament,  it  was 
the  very  essence  of  tyranny  to  attempt  to  exercise  an 
authority  over  them  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  gross 
abuse.  They  urged  that  they  had  never  refused,  dur- 
ing the  long  and  expensive  war  in  which  they  bore  %m 
large  a  part,  to  ccmtribute  to  the  utmost  of  their  abili- 
ty, in  many  instances  much  more  than  their  regular  pro- 
portion, witen  it  was  asked  for  by  aconslitutional  requi- 
sition upon  their  own  Assemblies — that  Great  Britain 
already  enjoyed  advantages  more  than  equivalent  to 
any  expense  she  had  iicen  at  in  roaring  and  protect- 
ing her  Colonies,  in  the  monopoly  of  theiv  trade  and 
the  entire  control  of  their  commerce. 

Some  of  the  Colonies  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  spe- 
citicksuminlieuof  (he  proposed  tax,  provided  it  might 
be  received  as  a  voluntary  donation^  and  not  as  a  re- 
venue which  the  Pai'liament  had  a  right  to  demand. 

In  answer  to  the  ridiculous  argument  which  had 
been  used  by  some  of  the  Minister's  friends,  that  tht 
Americans  were  already  repreaentedf  and  that  they 
were  included  in  the  general  system  of  i*epresentation, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  large  propcirtion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  islands,  who  had  no  votes  in  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament ;  it  was  justly  con- 
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tnded,  that  "  tlie  very  essence  of  representation  cou* 
sists  iu  this — that  the  representative  is  liiniself  plac- 
ed in  a  situation  analo;j;ous  to  those  whom  he  reprc- 
«enUy  HO  that  he  shall  be  himself  hound  by  the  Iuwb 
which  he  is  entrusted  to  enact^  and  liable  to  the  taxe$ 
which  he  u  anthurUed  to  impose.  This  in  precisely 
ihe  case,  said  they,  with  regard  to  the  nationi^l  reprc- 
aentatiun  of  Britain.  Tho^^e  who  <lo,  and  those  who 
do  not  elect,  together  wUh  the  elected  body  themHe1ve% 
are,  in  respect  to  this  grand  and  indispensable  requi- 
flite^  upon  a  perfect  equality — tliatthe  laws  made  and^ 
the  UxcN  imposed  extend  alike  to  all.  But  in  the  cas« 
of  American  taxation,  these  mock  repreaentatieea  ac- 
tually relieve  themselvefl  in  the  very  same  proportion 
that  they  burden  those  whom  they  falsely  and  ridicu- 
lously pretended  to  represent." 

But  all  this  powerful  reasoning  on  the  paK  of  thtt 
ClolonicH,  produced  no  effect  iu  the  British  Parliament, 
They  would  not  even  sufl'er  tlie  memorinlM  «r  remon- 
strances to  be  read  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Minister  however  proposed,  ASi  a  gi*eat  indulgence^ 
that  the  Colonial  Agents  roi^ht  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House  htj  counsel ;  but  this  was  indignantly  refus- 
ed by  the  Agents,  who  said  that  their  respective  Co- 
lonies did  not  mean  to  petition  but  to  protest  against 
the  passage  of  the  act.  Doctor  Franklin,  the  Agent  for 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  waited  upon  Mr.  Greu- 
villein  person,  aud  endeavoured  by  the  weight  of  his 
influence  and  the  knowledge  of  his  high  standing  at 
hume,  to  dissua<le  him  from  a  measure  which  would 
set  the  whole  Continent  of  America  in  a  ferment.  But 
Mr.  Grcnville  was  too  obstinate,  ti»o  fond  of  power, 
and  too  vain  of  the  policy  of  his  own  scheme,  to  list- 
en to  any  dissuaflioag;  and  in  March  1765>  the  Bill  for 
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layiug  a  stamp  duty  in  America  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commonj^. 

Tlie  inflnenre  of  the  Minister  was  so  ^reat.  that  ve- 
ry few  darvA  to  o[)|iosc  him,  or  to  say  any  thing  against 
the  passage  of  the  Bill.  General  Conway  was  the  on- 
ly man  who  contencied  against  the  ris;ht  of  Parliament 
to  enact  such  a  law.  Mr.  Charles  Townscnd  ended 
a  long  speech  on  the  side  of  the  Minister,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  **  And  now  will  these  Americant»,  chil- 
tlren  planted  hif  our  care,,  nourished  up  by  our  iiiditl' 
gevcpf  till  they  are  groMU  to  a  degree  of  strength  and 
opulence,  and  protected bt/  our  arntif,  will  ihey  grudge 
to  ccmirihntc  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  that  hur<len  which  Me  lie  under?'' — Colonel 
Bane,  one  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the 
House  of  Commous,  with  strong  feeliug!»  of  indigna- 
tion visible  in  his  countenance  and  manner,  thus  elo- 
qnently  replied — '*  They  planted  by  your  care.  ! — No, 
your  oppression  planted  them  in  America.  They  fled 
from  tyi'anny  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable 
country,  where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost  all 
the  hardship!^  to  which  human  nature  is  liable ;  ami 
among  others  t<»  the  cruelty  of  a  savage  foe  the  most 
subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  <<»  say,  the  mont  for- 
midalile  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and 

Ljet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  Knglish  liberty, 
they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure  compared  with 
those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country,  from  tlic 
hands  of  those  that  should  have  been  their  friends— 
They  nourished  up  by  your  indulgence  ! — They  grew 

[up  by  your  neglect  of  them.  As  soon  as  you  began  to 

fCare  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending 
arsons  to  rule  them  in  one  department  and  in  anoth* 

e>,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  deputies  to 
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some  members  of  lliis  House,  sent  to  spy  out  their  lib- 
crtiesy  to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and  to  \irvy  up- 
on Iheni. — Men  whose  hcliaviouron  many  occaHionK, 
has  raused  the  Mood  of  these  sonsut  liberty  to  recoi! 
>vithin  them, — Men  who  promoted  to  llie  bisjhest  seats 
of  justice,  some,  who  to  my  knowledge  were  j;lad,  by 
goinc;  to  a  forei^^n  country,  to  escape  beiui;  broug;ht  lo 
the  bar  of  a  conrt  of  justice  in  tl»eir  own. — Tlicy  pro- 
iff  ted  bfftfour  arniH  / — They  have  nobly  taken  up  arras 
in  your  defence,  have  exerted  a  valour,  aniidst  tlieir 
couKtant  and  laborious  indii.slry,  for  the  defence  of  a 
country  m  hose  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while 
its  interiour  parts  yielded  all  its  little  i^avin^s  to  yonr 
emolument.  And  l>elieve  me,  rememlier  1  this  day 
lob!  you  HO,  that  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuat- 
ed that  people  at  tirst  will  accompany  iheni  still :  but 
prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further,  (rod 
kfiows,  I  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from  any  motives 
of  party  heat ;  what  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  sr ntl- 
meuts  of  my  heart.  However  superiour  tome  in  gene- 
ral knowledge  and  experience  (he  irspectable  Iu»dy  of 
this  House  may  be,  yet  1  claim  to  know  more  of  Ame- 
rica than  most  of  you,  bavins;  seen  and  been  convers- 
ant in  tbat  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  tm- 
ly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  King  has,  but  a  people  jca-j 
Ions  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if 
ever  they  should  be  violated:  but  the  subject  is  too 
delicate — 1  will  say  no  more.'' 

Axnaxement  anil  liesitalion  seemed  to  pei-vade  the 
House  for  a  time:  but  the  impression  made  by  the  half 
smothered  prophecy  of  Colonel  Barrc  was  too  tran- 
sient to  produce  any  good  eflecl.  The  Bill  was  pass- 
ed by  the  Commons,  and  met  with  no  opposition  at  all 
in  the  House  of  Lonls.  Ou  the  25d  of  the  same  mouth. 
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it  received  the  rojnl  assent  and  became  a  monument 
of  Ministerial  folly.  Soon  after  the  passage  uf  the 
Act,  Doctor  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles 
Thompson,  afterwards  Secretary  to  Congress,  ba« 
thene  words:  «  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set,  yon  must 
light  up  the  candles  of  industry  and  economy;''  and  to 
Mr.  Ingcrsoll  on  his  departure  from  London  he  said — 
'•  &o  home  and  tell  your  people  to  get  children  usfaM 
as  they  can,^^  Neither  the  Doctor,  nor  any  of  the 
Agents,  as  it  appeared,  entertained  any  apprehensions 
of  open  resistance  in  the  Colonies  to  the  execution  uf 
the  law  :  for  when  the  Minister,  as  an  especial  act  of 
favour,  proposed  that  they  should  themselves  name  the 
officers  to  be  appointed  under  the  new  law,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  mention  those  among  their  friends, 
whose  appointment,  they  supposed,  would  be  least  of- 
fensive to  their  respex^tive  Colonies.  But  far  differ- 
ent were  the  feelings  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as 
will  presently  be  seen. 

The  Act  itself  was  not  intended  to  go  into  opera- 
tion until  the  month  of  November  1765,  so  that  the  Co* 
looies  would  have  time  to  express  their  opinions  of  it, 
without  being  at  once  compelled  to  oppose  it  by  any 
open  act  of  rebellion.  When  the  intelligence  of  its  fi- 
nal passage  reached  the  Colonies,  the  fury  of  the  peo- 
ple exceeded  all  bounds.  In  Boston,  more  particular- 
ly, they  proceeded  to  every  aot  of  violence  that  could 
show  their  abhorrence,  as  well  of  the  law  itself  as  of 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  procuring  its  cuact- 
laent.  The  ships  in  their  harbour  hung  their  colours 
half-mast,  and  the  bells  throughout  the  town  were  muf- 
fled and  tolled.  The  masters  of  the  vessels  that  brought 
the  Stamps  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  indigni- 
ty, and  compelled  to  deliver  tlie  Stamps  to  the  popn- 
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lace  who  made  a  bonfire  of  them  and  of  the  law.  Ef* 
figies  of  the  Minister  and  some  of  his  most  active 
friends  were  made  and  publicklyburued.  The  Justices 
of  the  Peace  refused  to  interpose  their  authority — the 
Stamp  Officers  declared  they  would  never  distribute' 
a  single  Stamp — and  what  was  of  the  most  alarming 
importance  to  Great  Britain,  the  merchants  entered  in- 
to a  solemn  eTi;;Hi;enieiit  to  import  no  more  goods  ua^ 
til  the  act  was  repealed. 

A  different  course  was  pursued  in  Vir^nia — this 
expression  of  publick  feeling  was  not  left  to  the  popu- 
lace: the  Les;islature  itself  at  once  determined  (o  give, 
it  the  high  sanction  of  tbeir  interference;  and  to  tliis 
end  the  following  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Henry — one  of  the  most  illustrious  members 
of  a  House,  at  that  time  conspicuous  for  the  genius^ 
learning,  refinement,  and  patriotism  of  those  who  com- 
posed it.  We  are  indebted  to  the  elocpient  biogra- 
pher of  Mr.  Henry,  the  present  Attorney  General  of  j 
the  United  States,  for  the  copy  of  tliese  resolutions  asi 
we  shall  lay  them  before  onr  readers;  and  the  facts 
connected  with  them  are  too  well  worthy  of  historical 
record  to  be  omitted. 

*' After  his  death  (says  Mr.  AVirt)  there  was  found 
among  his  papers  one  sealed  and  thus  endorsed :  "  In- 
closed are  the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in 
i765,  concerning  the  Stamp  Act.  Let  my  executors 
oprn  this  paper.''  Within  was  found  (be  following  co- 
py of  the  resolutions,  in  Mr.  Henry's  hand-writing. 

'^Resolved, That  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers 
of  this,  his  Majesty^s  Colony  and  dominion,  brought 
with  them,  and  transmitted  to  tbeir  posterity,  anil  all 
other  bis  Majesty's  subjects,  since  iuliabiting  iu  tiiis, 
his  Majesty's  said  Colony  all  the  privileges,  franchi- 
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6CS,  and  immunilies,  that  have  been  at  any  time  heliU 
enjoyed,  and  possessed^  by  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

"  Refiolved,  that  by  two  royal  cliarlerH,  granted  by 
King  James  tlie  First,  tbe  Colonists,  aforesaid,  are  de- 
clared entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  liberties,  and  im- 
inunities4  of  denizeu)^  and  natural  born  !!(nl>jert(>y  to  all 
uitents  and  purposes^,  as  if  they  bail  been  abiding  and 
horn  within  the  realm  of  Gn;^land. 

<<  Resolved,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  thcm- 
Btlves,  or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves  to  rejire- 
sent  them,  who  can  only  know  what  taxes  the  peopli 
are  able  to  bear,  and  the  easiest  mode  of  rainitig  the] 
and  are  equally  affected  by  such  taxes  themselves,  ii 
the  di.stin£;ni^^hin^  characteristic  of  British  freedom,' 
and  without  which  the  ancient  constitution  cannot  sub- 
sist. 

<' Resolved,  That  his  Majesty^s  liege  people  of  this 
.mostancient  Colony,  have  uuinterruptediy  enjoyed  the 
[i^ight  of  being  llius  governed  by  their  own  Assembly 
in  the  article  of  their  taxes  aiul  internal  police,  and  the 
same  hath  never  been  forfeited,  or  any  other  way  giv- 
en up,   but  hnlh   been  constantly  recognized  by  the 
£ing  and  people  of  Great  Britain.  ^ 

«  Resolved,  therefore,  That  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  Colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay 
taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  Co- 
lony ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  sue!)  power  in 
any  iterson  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  (Ge- 
neral Assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to 
j4(Iestroy  Rritisii  as  well  as  American  freedom.'' 

"  On  the  back  of  the  paper  containing  these  resoln- 
^tions,  is  the  following  endorsement,  which  is  also  in 
the  hand-writingof  Mr.  Uenry  himself.  *'The  with- 
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in  resolutions  parsed  ihe  house  of  Burgesses  in  May, 
176^.  They  furmeil  the  first  oppuMition  to  the  Stamp 
Act,  aiul  tlie  scheme  of  taxing  Ajnericu  by  the  Urili^h 
Parliament.  All  the  Colonies,  either  through  fear^  or 
waut  of  opportunity  to  form  an  opposition,  or  from  in> 
flueuce  of  !»ome  kind  or  other  had  remaiued  silent.  I 
had  been  for  the  Rrut  time  elected  a  Bur^e^t^^  a  few 
days  before^  was  youngs  inexperienced,  unacquaint- 
ed >vilh  the  forms  of  the  house,  and  the  members  that 
composed  it.  Finding  the  men  of  weight  averse  to  op- 
position, and  the  commencement  of  the  tax  at  hand> 
and  that  no  person  was  likely  to  step  forth>  1  deter- 
mined to  venture,  and  alone,  unadvised,,  and  nna«sist- 
ed,  on  a  blank  leaf  of  an  old  law-book  wrote  the  with- 
in. Upon  uflerlnglhem  to  the  liouse,  violent  delmtes 
ensued.  Many  threutM  were  uttered,  and  much  abuse 
cast  on  me,  by  the  party  for  submission.  After  a  long 
and  warm  contest,  the  resobilions  passed  by  a  very 
small  majority,  perhaps  of  one  or  two  only.  The  alarm 
spread  tliroughont  America  with  astonishing  quick- 
ncssy  and  the  Ministerial  party  were  overMhelmed. 
The  ^eat  point  of  resistance  to  British  taxation  wu.s 
universally  CHtablished  in  the  Colonies.  This  brought 
on  the  war,  which  finally  separated  the  two  countries, 
and  gave  independence  to  ours.  Whether  this  will 
prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  will  depend  upon  the  use 
our  people  make  of  the  blessings  which  a  gracious 
,Cod  hath  bestowed  on  us.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will 
be  grt^at  and  happy — If  they  are  of  a  contrary  char- 
acter, Lhey  will  be  miserable. — Righteousness  alone 
can  exalt  them  as  a  nation. 

•*  Reader!  whoever  thou  art,  remember  this,  and  in 
tby  sphere,  practise  virtue  thyself,  and  encouraj^e  it 
iu  uiliers. — P.  Hf.nuy." 
VOL.   u  10 
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Th&^p  re9oluiion!^y  a$  Mr.  Ueurykas  said,  s 
vehemently  opposcU  by  some  of  tjic  most  povve^ru^ 
8ipeaker>i  of  the  ligust-j  and  it  required  all  iiin  persua- 
sive eloquence  to  gaiu  for  tUem  the  sancttoa  uf  a  ma 
^  j^ritf .    }i  M  a«  in  Li$  ^peGi^h  i^.  favour  of  tbf  se  re^ 
lutioa?  that  he  ua^  iuterruptf^d  with  the  cry  q(  ''  trea- 
son," from  the  Speaker  aud  several  members  of  the 
House.  X  mauuHcript  copy  of  the  Resolutious  wvl^ 
imtfiedii^tely  sent  tp  Philadelphia  and  Ih^ucetoNe^ 
York;  in  bofh  of  which  places  they  produced  dUcU 
alatu)  amon^  the  timid  and  loyal  inhabitant^},  that 
scarcely  a  word  was  heard  ir^  the  streets  above  aw  his- 
per.  Ill  Hhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  where  it  ha^ 
lieen  previously  ^uppo^ed  that  the  people  would  lame- 
ly submit  tt)  the  exactions  of  the  lftw>  the  intelligence 
of  wlmt  had  been  done  in  Virginia,  aroused  the  moiii 
violent  fcelingit.     Mobs  collected  in  every  part  aii^ 
burned  the  effigies  of  the  friends  of  the  Stamp  Act,  la 
.^u^tou  the  people  were  excited  to  still  louder  expres- 
eiuus  of  dis(  ontent — the  llesolutions  tbere  w  ere  open 
ly  pidjlished  i|i  the  Newspapers — handbills  were  pul 
]isluMl  calling  upon  the  people  to  rt^sist  w  ith  their  Uvef 
(he  imposition  of  the  tax*     All  tbe^c  disorders  were 
tjittiibuted  by  Governour  Bernai'd  to  the  indamraatoi 
ITsolutions  of  Mr.  Henry. 

By  degrees  the  people  of  all  the  Colonies  began  to' 
ilertain  but  one  feeling  on  the  .subject,  which  pervad 
d  ull  classes  of  society.    Town  meetings  were  everj 
tyrhei*e  hcld^  aud  the  representatives  of  ihe  peoph 
ere  every  where  instructed  to  show  by  some  Legisj 
Ltive  act,  their  detestation  of  the  usurpation  of  Parli&- 
leat.     Tn  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in  Ma^ssachusett^^ 
le  instructions  given  to  their  representative  deser>i| 
Jto  bo  recorded.     After  some  expre^^iouia  of  loyal  ty|] 


ftv  '  litriMit  to  thfe  BHtisli  cdufititutiofl,  thfey  sfiy 
**  iuuj  sif,  represent  a  pc<)])lfe.  who  are  not  only  <lfe- 
Sfcendeil  ffdm  t]»e  first  j;et(lers  of  thin  coilntrv,  but  id- 
fcahit  the  vkry  »potfhei/JiHfpbssp»9ed.  Here  itasfirst 
Hid  the  foiihiation  of  the  British  Empivp^  in  this  part 
nf  "^  -rfl,  ii'Iiich  frohj  a  very  stnall  fjeginning,  hhn 
iiii . , .;-;  il  and  spread  in  a  manner  very  snrprtsing,  and 
tilmost  incrrriihle,  Especial  !y  \^'h^n  we  con?aider  that 
Mil  this  ha.9  been  effetlcd  without  the  alil  6r  assistance 
«Jf  any  power  on  raHh;  (hat  we  have  d^'fended,  pi-o- 
tectcd.  and  secured  ours6lvts  against  the  invasiotis 
and  cruelties  of  savage?,  and  the.  subtlety  and  iribuniflni- 
(y  of  our  inveterate  and  hatur«l  dnemiea,  the  Fri'nch; 
and  all  thin  wHhout  the  appropriation  of  any  tax  hy 
Stamps,  or  Stamp  Acts,  laid  npon  our  fellow  subjects, 
in  any  part  of  the  Kind's  dominions,  for  defraying  the 
fetp^n^e  thereof.  This  place,  Sir,  was  at  first  the  a?«y. 
itim  of  liberty,  and  >Ve  hope,  will  ever  hit  prr  • 
fiatred  10  il,  (hough  it  was  then  no  more  than  a  i  .  ...i 
I<lld6rnes9,  inhabited  oAly  F>y  savage  men  and  beasts. 
To  this  place  our  fathers,  (whose  memories  be  rever- 
ed,) j)OH«e>!iHed  of  the  principleH  of  liberty  in  their  pu- 
rity, disdained  slavery,  fletl  to  enjoy  those  privileges, 
which  (hey  had  an  undoubted  right  to,  but  were  de- 
prived, by  the  hand«  of  violence  and  oppression,  in 
their  native  coimtry.  Wo,  Sir,  their  posterity,  the 
freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  town,  legal- 
ly aftHembled  for  llial  purpose;  possessed  of  the  same 
sentiments,  and  retaining  the  same  ardour  for  lil>erty, 
think  it  our  indispcusnble  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to 
express  to  you  these  our  sentiments  of  the  SUinif)  Act, 
and  its  fatal  consequences  to  this  country,  and  to  en- 
join upon  yon,  as  you  i"e2;ard  not  only  the  w  clfare,  but 
the  very  being  of  this  people,  that  you  (consistent  with 
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our  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  relation  to  the  goveni- 
ment  of  Great  Britain)  disregarding  all  proposals  for 
that  purpose,  exert  all  your  power  and  influence  in 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  at  least  till  we  hear  the 
success  of  our  petitions  for  relief.  We  likewise,  to 
avoid  disgracing  the  memories  of  our  ancestors,  as  well 
as  the  reproaches  of  our  own  consciences,  and  the  cur- 
ses of  posterity,  reopmmend  it  to  you,  to  obtun  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  honourable  House  of  Bepresentatives  of 
this  Province,  a  fall  and  explicit  assertion  of  our  rights, 
and  to  have  the  same  entered'  on  their  publick  re- 
cords, that  all  generations  yet  to  come,  may  be  con- 
vinced, that  we  have  ug^tonly  a  justsense  of  our  rights 
and  liberties,  but  that  we  never ,  toith  submission  to  Di- 
vine Providence fWiUbe  slaves  to  uny  power  on  earth  J^ 
This  was  the  sort  of  spirit  which  now  animated  the 
great  Ibody  of  the  American  people  from  Massachu- 
setts to  South  Carolina.  Nor  was  it  indeed  confined 
to  the  Continent,  for  the  people  in  the  West  India  Ist 
lands  showed  a  determination  equally  strong  to  resist 
^he  Stamp  Act, 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Jhetijig  of  the  first  Cotttinental  Ctm^^ss  at  JSTfw  Vork^^Tiirf 
puhlhh  a  mattifrstt),  and  petition  the  fdns:  nvd  rarfinmi*Jtt — 1  -.7. 
of  *\'in'etttbet'  I7f'5  obfiervei!  throuji;tiiiut  thft  (.nhvit^n  as  a  dtttj  of 
moumin^^Publick'  fungal  of  Liberty  iu  AVir  Hampxhtre'^ 
non'impiJTfation  a^eement-^he  people  rtfuirto  uw  Stitintnt-^i'f' 
/(fifs  oftht  poptdttr fermmt  tipon  thr.  rariinment—^iehnti'ii  upon 
its  Tppt-ai — rfff'ct»  of  the  riou-impovttttlon  Upon  the  Mnrltantst^] 
London — their  petition  to  the  JCiuff  attd  Pariiament^ — Repeal  of  \ 
the  Stamp  Jlet — universal  joy  of  the  Jimericamt  in  consetptence, 

Os  (lie  sixth  clay  uf  June  i76d,  a  resolution  uas 
moved  by  Mr.  James  Olis,  iti  the  AsNcmhly  of  Mas- 
^achiisetti*.  scttins;  forth  tho  expediency  of  calling  a 
coutinental  Congress,  to  be  composed  of  deputies  from 
the  Le^idlalureH  of  each  respective  Province,  to  consult 
on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Colonics,  anil  to 
consider  the  most  proper  means  of  nvertin:;  the  diffi- 
cuUie«  under  wliicli  tlicy  laboured.  The  Governour 
and  other  friends  of  the  Ministerial  party,  finding  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  Buch  a  measure  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  popular  excitement,  made  a  merit  of  nc- 
ccs»)ity  and  appeared  to  take  the  lead  iu  it,  that  they 
noi^ht  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  be.  enabled  to 
form  their  committee  out  of  the  friends  of  the  govern^ 
ment.  The  resolnlion  passed  without  much  opposi- 
lion.  New  York  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, ejirly  i«  the  month  of  October  ensuing.  The  com- 
mittee appointed,  on  the  part  uf  Massachusetts  were 
James  Oli«  jun.  Oliver  Patridge,  and  Timothy  Rug- 
gles — ufwhom  (TOVcniourHeriiardJn  his  letter  to  the 
Lordsof  trade,  thus  expresses  his  ap[irobation.  ^-Two 
of  the  thire  chosen  are  fa**l  friends  to  government. 
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pnidpiit  and  discreet  men.  snch  as  I  am  sure  Mill 
never  consent  to  any  improper  application  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Bntrtin;" 

These  gentlemen  lotst  nn  time  in  preparing  a  letter 
to  the  Speakers  of  the  several  Colonial  Assemhli 
enclosing  the  resolution,  and  requesting  their  coucu 
rence  therewith.  Soitth  Carolina  was  the  first  to  yiel 
assent  to  the  proposed  Congress.  Tlic  (iovemoursof 
New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgiaj 
prorogued  their  respective  Legislatarcs,  and  thus  pre 
vented  them  from  acceding  to  the  proposition ;  but  in 
the  first  of  these  Colonies  the  Committee,  who  had 
licen  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  as  a  Committee 
(rf"  general  correspondence  during  the  recess  of  the  Le- 
gi«(la(iire,  took  upon  themselves  the  responsihility  of 
attending  the  meeting;  in  hehalf  of  their  Colony,  and 
'their  authority  was  confirmed  by  the  succeeding  As- 
uembly. 

On  the  second  Tiiesdny  of  October  17(5.'>,  the  day  ap 
^pointed,  twenty  eii!;ht  deputies,  viz  :  from  Mttdsachu- 
-Bctts,  Rhodr  Tsland,  Connecticut,  Ne\y  Jersey,  Petm- 
fijdvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina) 
tndthe  Committee  as  already  mentioned  of  New  Yor 
at  the  City  of  New  York  and  after  appointing  Mr 
^ug*!;les of  Massachusetts  their  Chairman,  proceeded 
•to  deliberate  oti  the  subject  of  their  grievances.  It  wa^ 
'A^^rccd  to  drnw  up  a  manifestc*  of  their  grievances 
And  a  declaration  of  rights,  in  which  they  respectful 
!y  but  firmly  asserted  their  excrtiption  from  all  taxes 
not  imposed  by  their  own  representatives.  They  al 
determined  upon  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords^j 
and  a  petition  to  the  King  and  Commons.  These  pa- 
per?  were  signed  only  by  the  members  from  six  Colo- 
nics— tho«e  ff^om  Connecticut;  New  York,  and  South 
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CaroliDanot  havia^  burn  empoweriHl  to  do  &o.  The 
(.'liniriUftOr  Mr.  Kii;j;gli'.s,  one  of  lliose  upon  wIiohq 
Icifaliff  the  Guvernour  of  Ma^sjachusiHU  liiul  t^o  strung- 
\y  caiculaUsc],  left  the  mceUiig  without  Higiiiog;  aud 
hiB  rollea4:;ufs  3Ir.  Otid,  wan  upoD  the  point  of  Uuiug 
ibe  same,  but  furluualely  the  iotluence  of  Air.  Tho- 
mas L^yucb  %vaH  succesijfuUy  e\ert(^d  tu  prevent  hioi. 

The  Congress  luiving  completed  the  hu^iuesH  before 
ibcm,  diHMolved  itn  moefuii;  m>  '*r  "'Mi  ()|*  0(t4»ber. 
Tbo»e  Colonics  which  had  nol  -  .  v  >  niees,  nUopt- 
«4l  the  Hame  HenlimcntJ^  by  •'^ubt^cquent  resolutions^  and 
expro&8ed  their  approhution  of  the  proceedings)  of  the 
Con;;reKs  in  the  warmest  manner.  In  New  liamp- 
pihire,  the  reMdndon.s  and  petitions  of  the  ton^^ress 
were  nnanimousiy  approved  of;  and  tlie  concurrenco 
of  their  Legislatui*e  wiim  Ihus  made  kuowu  to  their 
agents  Iii  London:  '*  We  in  thin  Froviacc  have  not 
been  so  boisterous  and  irregular  as  »»ome  others,  not 
because  we  are  insensible  of  our  diiilresses,  but  be- 
caii»e  we  thought  the  present  mode  most  likely  to  ob- 
iain  relief/' 

The  first  day  of  November,  **  the  great,  the  irapor- 
tant  ilay/*'  when  the  8tamp  Act  w  aa  to  take  eflect,  at 
length  approached-  In  Boston  its  dawn  wa*  ushered 
in  by  the  tnlling  of  bells  as  for  a  funeral.  Many  of 
the  tiliopH  and  8torc>i  were  shut.  Effigies  of  the  niea 
who  supported  tlie  A.cl  were  pwaded  about  the  streets, 
and  carried  to  a  gallows  erected  on  Boston  Neck, 
wft!"-  iTfr  r  ^  in::  suspended  for  some  time,  they  were 
cii  -.       (t  to  piece»*^  amid  the  Bhoutn  and  ac- 

cbtAiaitoujt  of  thousands. 

At  Porbtmouthy  in  New  Hampshire*  similar  pro- 

cccdin::;^  took  place.  Piiblick  luktice  was  ^ivon  to  tl>e 

friends  of  iii^rtjf  to.  attend  Arr/H«(*IH2A— For  tliis  pur- 
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pose  a  coffin  lin<l  been  prepared,  upon  which  waa  in- 
Btrihed  in  large  letters,  Liurrty.     Tiii3  was  attcud- 
ed  to  the  s^rave  prepared  for  it,  by  n  iitimcrous  cou*' 
cour?»e  of  people,  and  minute  guns  were  tired  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  procehsinn.    At  the  place  of  in- 
terment an  oration  was  pronounced,  in  which  it  was 
hinled  that  the  deceased  lui^ht  possibly  revice — the 
xoiTin  was  again  taken  up,  the  word  revived  added 
lio  the  former  inscription,  and  the  tone  of  the  belU  was 
instantly  changed  to  a  merry  peal. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelpliia,  the  merchants  as- 

.eemhled  and  entered  into  nolemn  compact  not  to  im- 

Lport  any  goods  fwrn  the  Mother  Country  during  the 

existence  of  thr  Stamp  Act. 

In  Maryland  the  efligy  of  their  Stamp  master,  Mr. 

loffd^  was  carried  about  from  pillory  to  whippingpost^ 

tnd  Mr.  Hood  himself wascompclledtoseekhis safety 

Uy  Hying  to  New  York. 

Similar  transactions  took  place  in  every  ColonyJ 
»l'he  Stamp  papers  were  every  where  burned  or  dc-'^ 
itro^xd,  so  that  it  became  necessary  either  to  put  a 
[stop  to  all  business  that  required  them,  or  to  carry  ]( 
m  without  them,  in  open  defiance  of  the  law.     Thi 
latter  wan  preferred.  Ships  were  entered  and  cleared 
ithont  Stamp**  Lawyers,   Merchants,  Judges^  and 
^Udtices,  all  united  in  agi-ceing  to  transact  their  af- 
Lirs  without  Stamps.  'Vhe^  printers  couihixmd  boldly 
print  and  circulate  their  newspapei-s  without  the  re- 
[uired  Stamp ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said^  that  to 
the  interest  which  they  felt  in  the  suppression  of  tl« 
£tamps,  we  owe  many  of  the  friends  which  now  flock- 
id  from  all  qitarters  to  the  standard  of  our  infant  li-j 
le.rty.  For  by  their  means  it  was,  that  a  regular  chah 
of  intelligonco  was  kept  up  through  all  the  Colonictk 
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A  aeries  of  esnays  was  publisbed  ia  tLe  New  York 
papers,  some  of  thp  manuscripts  of  which  i(  was  sup- 
posed were  sent  from  Boston,  in  which  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  Colonies  were  no  otherwise  related  to 
Great  Britain  than  as  having  the  same  King;  and  a 
system  of  politicks  was  fastgaining  ground,  which  hut 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  would  have  added  ten 
years  to  the  age  of  our  independent  natiim. 

Associations  had  been  formed  in  all  the  Colonies 
under  the  title  of  Sons  of  Liberty^  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  respectable  and  estimable  of  their  citizens. 
That  association  in  New- York  held  a  meeting  on  the 
7(h  November^,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  they 
would  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  prevent  the  Stamp 
Act.  Notice  of  this  being  sent  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
IB  Connecticut,  an  union  of  the  two  associations  was 
soon  after  agreed  upon,  and  a  formal  instrument  of 
writing  drawn  and  signed — in  which,  after  denounc- 
ing the  Stamp  Act,  as  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution,  they  most  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves to  march  with  their  whole  force  whenever  re- 
quired at  their  own  piniper  cost  and  expense,  to  the 
relief  of  all  who  should  lie.  in  danger  from  the  Stamp 
Act  or  its  abettors — to  be  vigilant  in  watcl»mg  for  the 
introduction  of  Stamped  paper,  to  consider  all  who 
are  caught  in  introducing  it  a*^  betrayers  of  their  country, 
and  to  bring  them  if  possible  to  couflign  puui^nhment, 
whatever  may  be  their  rank — to  defend  the  liberti/  of 
the  Preaa  in  their  respective  Colonies  from  all  viola- 
lions  or  impediments  on  account  of  the  said  Act — to 
save  all  judges,  attornies,  clerks  and  others  from  fines, 
penalties,  or  any  molestation  whatever,  who  shall  pro- 
ceed in  their  respective  duties  without  regard  to  the 
Stamp  Act- — And  lastly,  they  pledged  thcraselvea  to 
Vol.  I.  11 
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use  Iheir  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  similar 
anion  \^  itb  all  the  Colonies  on  the  Continent. 

In  jiursnancc  of  this  |)ltin  circular  letters  were  ad- 
drcisacd  to  the  Sons  of  Libertjf  in  Boston,  New  Hamp- 
shire,, and  as  far  ns  South  Carolina.  The  proposal 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  most  parts  of  the  Co- 
lonies; and  from  this  association  sprung  the  grand 
scheme  of  a  continental  alliance.  And  tliis  alliance 
shows  in  a  striking  manner,  how  dependent  upon  ac- 
cidL'ntai  causes  arc  sometimes  the  uri,:;in  and  establish- 
ment of  Kingdoms,  Htates,  and  Kmpires — how  a  sense 
of  common  danger  will  brins;  about  an  event,  which 
all  the  skill  and  foresight  of  the  Politician,  with  all 
his  learned  theory  of  checks  and  balances  would  he  un- 
able to  accomplish. 

But  these  associations  for  the  mutual  defence  and 
protection  of  those,  who  were  determined  to  oppose 
the  usurped  authority  i)f  the  British  ParliamtMit,  were 
nol  the  only  associations  whose  conseijuences  were 
likely  to  he  severely  felt  by  the  British  government. 
Societies  were  formed  in  all  the  Colonies,  including 
females^  as  well  as  males,  of  the  highest  rank  and 
fashion,  who  resolved  to  forego  all  the  luxuries  of  life 
soouer  than  be  indebted  for  them  to  the  commerce  of 
£ngland,  under  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by 
Parliament.  These  Societies  denied  tiiemselves  the 
use  of  any  foreign  articles  of  clothing — carding,  spin- 
ning, and  weaving,  became  the  daily  employment  of 
ladies  of  fashion — Sheep  were  forbidden  to  be  used 
as  food^  lest  there  should  not  be  found  a  sufficient 
sapply  of  wool;  and  to  be  dressed  in  a  suit  of  home- 
spun was  to  possess  the  surest  means  of  popular  dis- 
tinction. And  so  true  were  these  patriotick  societies 
to  their  mutual  compact,  that  the  British  merchants  and 
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manufuctnr^rs  «<Mm  l»ee;Hn  to  feel  the  necessity  of  unii- 
iiis;  with  the  Colonics  in  petitioning  Parliament  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  (»hnoxious  law.  Artificers  and  nmnnfacturers 
in  Kiis;Ian<l  were  left  without  employment,  and  thrown 
upon  the  charities  of  the  publick;  for  even  at  that 
early  day  this  class  of  people  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, dependent  on  the  Colonial  consumption  for  their 
support.  The  warehouses  of  the  merchants  were,  for  the 
same  reasons,  tilled  with  unsaleable  s;oods  and  the 
taldc  of  the  Minister  was  soon  loaded  with  petitions 
nnri  remonstrances  from  all  the  large  towns  in  the 
Kin;^doro. 

in  the  mean  time  a  serious  disa«;reonient  had  taken 
place  between  the  Kins;  and  his  Ministers,  some  of 
whom  had  proved  more  refractory  on  several  occasions^ 
than  his  Majesty  was  disposed  to  submit  to.  and  it  was 
resolved  that  they  should  he  discarded.  But  in  order 
to  form  another  Administration,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  overtures  either  to  Mr.  Pitt  or  the  Duke  of 
^'cwcastle,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  two  Opposi- 
tion parties.  With  a  view  to  sound  Mr.  Pitt  and  bU 
friends,  the  duke  of  Curaberland  early  in  the  year 
17t).i,  waited  upon  Lord  Temple  and  his  brotber-in- 
law,  by  iii>!  Majesty's  command,  and  requested  to 
know  Hjwn  what  conditiovs^  his  Lordship,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  their  friends,  would  be  willing  to  engage  in  his 
Miijesty's  service.  Mr.  Pitt  immediately,  and  with 
«ome  wnrmtlu  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  St. 
James's  provided  he  amid  carry  the  Constitution  along 
with  him. 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  ri?ply,  however,  which  his 
Majesty  looked  for,  and  the  conference  ended  without 
Au  arrangement — very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Grenville,  who,  being  now  aciiuaiuted  with  the  design 
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of  his  Majesty  to  get  rid  of  bim^  ami  trusting  to  the 
difficulty  of  hid  forming  any  other  Cabinet,  broke  out 
into  open  hostility  witli  the  Court^  and  insisted  upon 
the  dismission  of  all  the  king's  friends. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Grenrille,  in  all 
which  he  was  aided  and  supported  hy  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  determined  his  Majesty  to  make  a  second 
effort  of  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Pitt;  and  for  tliia 
purpose  he  and  Lord  Temple  werecominamled  to  wait 
Upon  Uie  King  on  the  tdiU  of  June.  This  second  ef- 
fort, hoAvever,  ended  with  no  better  success  llian  the 
first — Mr.  Pitt  and  his  brother  still  insisting  upon  a 
total  change  of  men  and  measures,  and  tbe  king  with 
equal  pertinacity  refusing  to  discharge  his  friends. 

His  Majesty  was  now  compelledj  as  a  lasL  resoi^t, 
to  open  a  negociation  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Ouke  of  Cumberland,  in 
which  his  roval  highness  was  successful.  By  the  ar- 
raiigement  now  made,  tlie  old  Duke  of  Newcastle 
chose  for  himself  the  sinecure  of  Lord  Privy  Seal — 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr,  Dowdeswell,  a  man  of  in- 
flexible integrity,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. Lord  Winchester  took  the  place  of  (he  Duke 
of  Bedford  as  President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Heals 
were  given  to  the  young  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Gene- 
ral Conway,  who  had  so  nobly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Colonies,  on  the  motion  to  tax  them.  The  other 
places  remained  as  they  were. 

The  Parliament  was  convened  on  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary I7CB,  and  the  speech  of  his  Majesty  to  the  two 
bouses  clearly  evinced  the  different  principles  of  the 
men  who  now  formed  his  Cabinet,  from  those  of  hia 
former  Ministers.     He  declared  in  tliis  speech  '<  hin 
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firm  confidence  in  the  wi«9doin  aud  zeal  of  Parliament, 
which  would,  he  doubted  not,  guidetltem  to  such  sound 
and  prudent  resolutions,  an  might  tend  at  once  to  pre- 
Ber\'e  the  constitutional  inglits  of  the  British  Legisla* 
tare  over  the  ColonicH;  and  to  restore  to  them  that  har- 
mony and  tranquillity  which  have  lately  been  inter* 
rupted  by  disordpvn  of  the  moat  dangerous  nature^ 
He  said,  he  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  aAsertiun  of! 
legal  authority^  the  prenervation  of  the  liberties  of  all 
his  subjects^  the  equity  and  good  oinler  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  concord  and  prosperity  of  all  parts  of 
hb  dominion^.'' 

On  the  motion  for  an  Address  to  the  King,  the  sen- 
timental of  the  House  on  the  measures  of  the  late  Ad- 
minintralion,  and  particularly  on  the  Stamp  Act,  were 
given  boldly  and  freely.  Mr.  Pitt,  that  unrivalled 
Statesman  and  incorruptible  patriot,  that  friend  ol 
liberty  and  of  eqnal  rights,  was  the  first  to  ofi'er  hii 
senlimcnU  on  the  state  of  affairs.  He  began  by  pro- 
nouncing every  measure  of  the  late  Ministers  wrong, 
and  honestly  profenxiog  his  want  of  confidence  in  the 
present  Miwisiers.  He  acknowledged  them  to  be  men 
of  fair  characters  and  of  Whig  principles,  but  he  wag 
afraid  he  could  discover  some  traces  of  an  oven-uliug 
influence,  <<  It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  (said  he,) 
since  I  have  attended  in  Parliament:  when  the  reso- 
lution was  taken  in  this  House  to  tax  America,  I  waj 
ill  in  bed.  If  I  could  have  endured  to  have  been  car- 
ried in  my  bed,  so  great  was  the  agitation  of  my  mind 
for  the  consequences,  I  would  have  solicited  some  kind 
hand  to  have  laid  me  down  on  ihU  floor  to  have  borne 
my  (estimony  against  it.  It  ia  my  opinion^  that  this 
Kingdom  has  no  HHiur  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  Colo- 
tties.     At   the  same  time^  I  assert  the  authority  of 
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this  Kin2;<lom  to  be,  gnvcreign  anil  siipromR  in  CYcry 
circumstance  of  {j;overnment  and  legisilatiire  uhaLso- 
ever.  Taxation  is  no  pari  of  llie  governin,^*  or  legis- 
lative power ;  the  taxes  are  a  voiuntai'V  gift  and  grant 
of  the  Commons  alone.  The  concurrence  of  the  Peers 

id  of  the  CroM  n  is  necessary  only  as  a  fonn  of  law. 
[ThiH  House  represents  the  Communs  of  Great  Britain. 
"When  in  this  House  we  give  and  grant,  therefore,  we 
give  and  grant  what  is  our  own.  hut  can  we  give  and 
grant  the  property  of  the  Commons  of  %lmericaf  It 
is  nn  ahf*nrdit,v  in  terms.  There  is  an  iriea  in  some^ 
that  the  Colonies  are  virtually  represented  in  this 
Hoase.  1  would  fain  know  by  whom?  The  idea  ol 
virtnaf  repvesentatiou  is  the  most  contemptible  that] 
ever  entered  into  the  head  of  man :  it  does  not  de- 
serve a  serious  refutation.  The  Commons  in  Amc- 
rica,  represented  in  their  several  Assemblies,  have 
invariably  exercised  this  constitutional  right  of  giving 
and  granting  their  own  money;  they  would  have  beea 
slaves  if  they  had  nut  enjoyed  it.  At  the  same  timtt 
this  Kingdom  has  ever  professed  the  power  of  legis- 
lative and  commercial  control.  The  Colonies  ac- 
knowledge your  authority  in  all  things,  with  the  sole 
exception  thai  you  shall  not  take  their  money  out  of 
their  pockets  without  their  consent.  Here  would  1 
draw  the  line — iftiam  ultra  citraque  neqiiit conaistere 
rec/«w." 

A  profound  silence  of  some  minutes  succeeded  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Pitt.  No  one  appeared  inclined  to  take 
the  part  of  the  late  Ministers,  or  to  rouse  the  lion 
whirl)  lay  basking  in  the  eye  of  the  great  Commoner 
w  !io  had  jnst  sat  down.  At  length  Mr.  Grenville  him- 
flclfy  the  obstinate  author  of  all  the  mischief,  that 
then  Fo  loudly  ttireatened  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
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the  whole  Eni|>ire,  rose  in  defence  of  the  measures  of 
U\%  admiDistralioii.  He  said,  that  the  tumults  in  Ame- 
rica hordtrred  uii  open  rebeliion;  and  tliai  if  the  doc- 
Iriue  promulj^ated  tiiat  day  were  conlirmcd,  he  feared 
they  would  lose  this  name  to  take  that  of  revolution. 
He  said,  that  taxation  wan  a  branch  of  the  Hovereign 
power,  wliirli  had  heen  frequently  exercised  over  those 
who  were  never  represented,  and  iuHtaiiced  the  East 
India  Company^  the  Palatinate  of  Chester^  and  some 
others.  He  aNHerted^lhat  no  one  iiad  quc»!ftioned  the 
right,  when  he  proposed  to  tax  America,  (In  this, 
however,  Mr.  Cirenville  was*  mistaken,  for  General 
Conway,  now  Secretary,  had  exprcsnly  denied  the 
right,  on  that  orca>tioii.)  ^'Protection  and  obedience 
(said  he)  are  reciprocal;  Great  Britain  protects  Ame- 
rica, America  is  therefore  bound  to  ^ield  obedieuce. 
If  not,  tell  me,  wheu  were  the  Americans  eruaucipat- 
ed  ?  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  Colonies*  ourea  its  birth 
to  the  factiuns  in  this  House,  We  were  tohl  we  trod 
oti  tender  ^r<Mind,  we  were  bid  to  expect  di:4obedi' 
ence:  what  is  thiu  but  telling* America  to  stand  out 
against  the  law?  to  encourage  their  obstitiacy  with 
(he  expectation  of  support  here?  Uu^ratpfnl  people  of 
America!  The  iiatiou  has  run  itself  ii.to  aii  immense 
debt  to  ^ive  them  protection;  bounties  have  been  ex- 
tended to  them:  in  their  favour  the  Act  of  Navij^ation, 
that  palladium  of  the  Kritish  commerce,  has  been  re- 
laxed: and  now  that  they  are  called  upon  to  contri- 
bute a  small  share  towards  the  publick  expense,  they 
renounce  your  authority,  insult  your  oiHcers,  and  break 
out,  1  mi^^ht  almost  say,  into  open  rebeUioit/- 

Thus  weak  and  laboured  was  Mr.  (xreuville^a  vin- 
dication of  himnelf  and  IiIh  measures.  Hib  whole, 
speech  was  but  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  urged 
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by  Mr.  Charles  Townftend  on  a  former  occadiou^  and 
of  what  had  been  eo  ably  refuted  by  Colonel  Barrc. 
The  truth  Is  that  Mr.  Grenville  though  an  honest  niau, 
and  induntrious  in  all  thai  concerned  the  details  of  bu- 
ainess^  was  weak,  conceited  and  prejudiced.  Too  im- 
patient of  contradiction  to  look  at  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, he  persisted  in  errour,  until  he  was  too  deeply 
enveloped  in  the  obscurity  of  his  ow  n  reasoning  to  see 
the  truth  when  it  was  presented  to  him.  He  had  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax 
the  C'ohuiies,  and  he  knew  that  a  revenue  thus  deriv- 
ed would  relieve  the  people  a^Ao/Wf?  from  the  pressure 
of  a  heavy  burden ;  but  he  forgot  that  the  people  of 
the  Colonies  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  nation,,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  he  made  them  suffer,  he  brought 
distress  upon  the  whole.  His  policy  was  too  sliort- 
eighted  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  the  reaction 
that  must  necessarily  take  place. 

Mr.  Grenville  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when 
Mr.  Pitta^ain  rose  to  reply — butthe  rules  of  the  House 
forbidding  him  to  speak  twice  on  the  same  motion,  he 
iva-H  called  to  Order,  and  was  reseating  himself  in  obe- 
dience to  the  call,  his  countenance  bearing  the  strong 
and  varied  emotions  of  indignation,  resentment,  and 
contempt,  when  the  loud  and  repeated  cry  of '  Go  ou'  in- 
duced  him  once  more  to  tak  e  the  floor.  He  thus  address- 
aed  himself  to  the  Speaker — »*  Sir,  a  charge  is  brought 
against  gentlemen  sitting  in  this  House,  for  giving  birth 
to  sedition  in  America.  The  freedom  with  which  thej 
have  spoken  their  sentiments  against  iXmunhappyJlct, 
is  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime;  butthe  imputation  shall 
not  discourage  me.  It  is  a  liberty  which  1  hope  no 
gentleman  will  be  afraid  to  exercise  ;  it  is  a  liberty  by 
wliich  the  gentleman  who  calumniates  it  might  have 
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profited.     Hp  ought  to  have  desisted  from  his  project 
We  are  told  America  isoli.stinatc — America  ih  almost 
in  »|)en  ri'bellion.  Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  re- 
Misted :  three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feel- 
ins;H  of  liberty,  as  voluotarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves^ 
would  have  been  fit  iustrumenls  to  make  slaves  of  all 
the  rest.   I  cauie  not  here  armed  at  all  |>oints  with  law 
canes  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  with  the  statute  book 
doubled  dxntn  in  dog's  ears  to  defend  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty; [alluding  to  Mr.  Grenville's  having  read  several 
statutes  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  as  precedents  for 
taxation  witliout  representation  j  hut  for  the  defence  of 
liberty  upon  a  ^neruK  con.<9titutional  principle — it  is 
a  ground  on  wliich  I  dare  meet  any  man.   I  will  not  de- 
bate point««  of  law  : — but  what  after  all  do  the  cases  of 
Chester  and  Durham  prove,  but  that  under  the  most 
arbitrary  reigns.  Parliament  were  ai^hamed  of  taxing 
a  people  without  their  conncnt,  and  allowed  them  cc- 
presentativert?  A  hi;2;her  and  better  example  mij;ht  have 
been  taken  from  Walew  ;  that  principality  was  never 
taxed  by  Parliament  till  it  was  incorporated  with  En- 
gland.    We  are  told   of  m;iny  cla.sges  of  persons  in 
thJM  Kins;dom  not  re|)resented  in  Parlinmcnt ;  but  are 
tljeynotall  virtually  represented  rts  En;;li**hmen  with- 
in the  ixtalm  ?  Have  they  not  the  option,  many  of  them 
at  lea»t,  of  hecomins;  themselves  electors  ?    Every  in- 
habitant of  thin  kingdom  is  necessarily  included  in  the 
general  Kystem  of  representation.     It  m  a  misfortune 
that  more  are  not  actually  represented.    The  honoura- 
ble £;entlcman  boasts  of  hi»»  bounties  to  America — Are 
not  these  Inmnties  intendedilnally  forthcbenefitof  thifl 
Kini;dora  ?  If  they  are  not,  he  has  mi>;applied  the  na- 
tional treasures.   I  am  no  courtier  of  America — I  main- 
tain  that  Parliament  ham  a  ri^ht  to  bind,  ta  restrain 
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brought  iu  by  General  Conway,  the  same  who  had  go 
boldly  denied  (he  right  of  Parliament  to  impose  it  iu 
the  first  Instance. 

The  debate  on  Uiis  motion  lasted  until  3  o'clock  in 
ihe  morning,  and  never  wa*  there  a  debate  which  ex- 
cited more  warmth  of  interest,  or  more  vehemence  oT 
^opposition.  The  lobbies  of  the  House  were  crowd- 
ed with  the  manufacturers  and  traders  of  the  K\r\^- 
dotoj  whose  anxious  countenftnrcs  plainly  showed  that 
(heir  fates  hung  upon  the  issue.  A  division  at  leui];th 
bcinp;  called  for,  27^  rose  in  ^i^iiport  uf  tlie  m<»tioU; 
and  167  against  it — thus  was  the  misery  of  the  naliou 
fbr  a  while  averted,  in  despite  of  all  the  spccnIatorB 
and  augilrs  Of  political  events,  (to  use  the  lan^iagfc 
of  Mr.  Bnrke)  in  the  teeth  of  all  (he  old  merriniry 
Sirisa  of  the  state,  and  in  defiance  of  the  whole  enitmt- 
Hled  legion  of  vderan  pensioners  ami  practised  iustru- 
Ihents  of  Court. 

80  un^etvernable  were  the  (ransjiorts  of  the  pco|dej 
"*feh  hearing  this  vote  of  the  House,  and  so  firmly  >verc 
ihey  iikiprcssed  with  the  con\ictlon  that  they  owed 
their  deliverance  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that  their  j;ratitude  knew 
'bo  bounds;  and  when  he  appeared  at  the  door,  (as 
'the  eloquent  writer,  just  quoted,  has  told  us)  '*  Ihey 
jumped  upon  him,  like  children  on  a  long  ahsent  fa- 
ther. They  clung  about  biih  as  captives  about  their 
Vedcemer.  All  En^Jaiid  joined  m  his  applause.  Nor 
did  he  seem  insensible  of  the  best  of  all  earthly  re- 
"WArds,  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow -citizcnB. 
'Hope  elevated,  and  joy  brightened  his  crest.'' 

In  the  House  of  Peers,  the  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
was  more  obstinate  than  it  had  heen  in  the  other  House. 
Ijord  Bute  took  upon  himself  to  declare  tliat  it  waa 
not  the  wish  dfhis  Majesty,  that  the  law  should  be  re* 
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pealed.  Some  of  the  noble  Uuke^,  and  the  Hhole 
Bench  of  Ui»hnp»^  were  for  forcing  the  Aunnk-aiiH  to 
r^hmii,  with  lire  aikI  8Word.  The  Hill  was  iu*li1y 
Supported  by  Lord  Camdcti^  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
hanu  and  some  others,  l^ord  {*am<len  (U'cliiri'd,  tjtai 
the  inHeparability  of  taxation  and  i-epre.sentatiun  \>as 
A  position  founded  on  the  law>  of  nature — that  it  was 
in  fact  itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature — that  no  mtiu 
bad  a  rii;iit  to  take  another's  properly  from  him  wiUi- 
out  his  consent.  <*  Whoever  attrmpt^  to  do  it  (mtid 
the  noldc  lord)  attempts  an  injury;  whoever  does  it 
commitN  a  r4»bbery.'' 

In  conwequencp  of  Lord  Bute's  declaration,  his  Ma- 
je>}ty  was  waited  upnn,  and  requested  to  impan  his 
wishes  to  the  noble.  Lordn.  His  reply  showed,  ihati 
however  he  roi^lit  have  seemed  to  yield  to  the  [ilnns 
of  his  new  Ministers,  his  old  favourite  had  but  loO' 
well  interpreted  his  secret  feelings,  when  he  averred 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Act  was  contrary  to  his  Maje^ty'g, 
Avishes.  Ue  did  not  desire,  he  said,  that  it  should  bdj 
•nforced,  unless  it  could  be  done  without  blvod^ihed, 

Op|)ositioii  being  at  lens;th  weaned  out — the  Lords 
and  the  RishopM  having;  both  euiertMl  their  pratests^- 
and  a  sort  of  compromise  having  been  made  by  a  /)e- 
claraim*^}f  Act  asserting  the  power  affright  of  Great' 
Britain  to  bind  the  Colonies  in  all  cases  whatecer — 
Uif*  votr  was  taken  ou  the  i8th  of  March,  and  there. 
peal  carried  by  a  majority  of  84. — 105  having  voted 
for  it,  and  7i  against  it.  His  Majesty  ap|»eared  ia 
the  House  on  the  following  day,  and  gave  inn  assent 

The  great  joj'  which  this  event  occasioned,  was 
manifested  in  London  by  splendid  illuminations,  and 
by  decorating  all  the  ships  in  the  Thames  witii  fl'tgs.^ 
In  Amorica;  the  inteiii^euco  was  raceived  withaccla- 
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matioiw  of  the  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  ^atitnde  Iry 
»ftll  classes  of  people.  Piihlick  thanksgivings  were  of- 
lYered  up  in  all  the  churches.  The  resolutions  which 
lini!  heen  passed  on  the  suhjcct  of  importationis,  were 
reaciiideil.nnd  theirlrade  \viLlillieAl<»t]ier(*ountry  waa 
immeiliaU'l.v  renewed,  with  increased  vigour.  Th« 
^Jiomespnn  dresses  of  our  fnthers  and  mothers  wero 
;iven  to  the  poor,  and  once  more  they  appeared  clad 
in  the  produce  of  foreji^n  looms. 

When  the  Act  repealing  the  Stamp  Act  was  traas- 
mitted  to  America,  General  Conway,  the  Secretary, 
accompanied  it  with  a  circular  letter  to  the  several  Go- 
vernours,  in  which  he  most  aflectioiiately  endeavoured 
toappease  the  discontents  of  the  people,  while  he  at  thsi 
same  time  firmly  insisted  upon  a  proper  reverence  for 
the  Government.  When  the  Governour  of  Vira;inia 
communicate<l  this  to  the  House  of  JBur*^esses,  they 
unanimously  voted  a  statue  to  the  Itivg — The  Assem- 
Ll^v  of  Massachusetts,  with  more  discrimination,  voted 
a  letter  of  thanks,  where  thanks  were  more  due — to 
ihcDukeof  GraAon  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  circular  letters  to  the 
''several  Governonrs,  General  Conway  wrote  a  separate 
and  distinct  letter  to  Governour  Bernard  of  Massa- 
chusetts— in  i^lrich  he  says  :  "  Nothing  will  tend  more 
effVctuully  to  every  conciliatinp;  purpose,  and  there  is 
nnthirii;  therefore  I  have  in  command  more  earnestly  to 
refpiire  of  you,  than  that  you  should  exert  yourself  in 
recommending  it  strongly  to  the  Assembly,  that  full 
and  am|de  compensation  be  made  to  those  who,  from 
the  madness  of  the  |)eople,  have  suffei'ed  for  their  acts 
of  deference  to  the  British  Lej^islature.""  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  strangle  and  exlraordinary  ground  to  he  taken 
by  the  Minister — his  inteutionu  were  evidently  of  the 
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purest  nature — he  was  desiruus  of  inaintainiug  the  hon- 
our of  the  Kiugand  tlie  Governiaent;  but  it  was  cer^ 
lainly  neithpr  politick  nor  con('iliatory,  to  make  this 
demnrid  for  rrparaliori,  for  violences  so  lately  commit- 
ted against  the  authority  of  that  very  government,  and 
of  the  people  whocommiltedlhemt  because  they  denied 
that  authority.  By  repealina;  the  Stamp  Act,  tlie  cause 
of  Ihewc  violences  were  virtually  acknow  ledgcd  to  be 
just  and  defensible,  and  the  people  against  whom  the 
outrages  were  committed  were  in  like  manner  neknuW' 
ledi;e<l  iu  have  deserved  tliem,  at  least  from  those  by 
whom  (liey  were  commitled.  If  any  reparation  Iheit 
was  (liought  necessary',  itHhonld  h:ive  priKeeded  from 
the  governnieutin  whose  favour  the  outraged  individu- 
als stood  forth,  and  nut  from  the  government  under 
whose  sanction  the  outrage  was  dono — in  as  much  as 
that  government  had  been  declared  to  be  r/^'A^  in  the 
very  instrument  which  called  upon  it  to  repair  a  wroug. 
And  it  was,  undoubtedly,  the  intention  of  the  Hecreta- 
ry,  that  the  act  of  reparation  should  appear  to  corneal 
a  voluntary  offering  from  the  Legislature  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  and  not  an  an  act  of  obedience  to  Ihe  authori- 
ty' of  the  Kin^;.  His  letter  to  the  (iovcrnour  was  evi- 
denlly  ititended  to  be  private  and  contldential,  and  if 
the  name  spirit  of  cordial  reconciliatiff^  had  actuated 
the  Ouvernour,  that  it  was  manifest  animated  the  Mi- 
nUter,  il  would  have  beeu  in  his  power  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Leginlatiu-e  to  adopt  his  re- 
eommendation.  But  Oovernour  Bernard  was,  unfor- 
tunately, too  much  a  friend  to  the  political  pandemo- 
nium of  Cnrlelon  House,  to  move  an  inch  towards  re- 
ciprocal coDce<^sion  witli  the  Colonies,  or  to  4>btain  that 
by  per»uaMion.  which  he  thought  it  in  his  power  to 
fi»rc«  froiA  ikum  by  coLM*ciQD.     Ih  his  »peerh  there* 
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fore  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Coui-t  in  Ma.s9achu- 
setts  in  June  1766,  be  aHsuDied  a  tone  of  haughtinese 
and  reproarli,  wry  cliflercnt  from  the  temper  of  the 
letter  under  llie  anlli(»rity  of  which  he  acted. 

He  said  that  the  ^iw/ice  and  AMma/iif^  of  the  requi- 
silion  wei*e  so  forcible  tbey  could  not  be  controvert- 
ed, and  that  the  authority  from  which  it  came  ought 
to  preclude  all  doubts  about  complyine;  with  it.  He 
added,  <^hoth  the  business  and  the  time  are  most  cri- 
tical— let  me  entreat  you  to  recollect  yourselvcd,  and 
to  consider  well  what  you  are  about — Hhall  the  pri- 
vate interests,  pasnions,  or  rcHentmenU*  of  a  few  men, 
deprive  the  whole  people  of  tlie  ^reat  and  manifold 
ailvantages  which  i\iQ  favour  and  indulgence  of  their 
S*int^  and  his  Piuliament  are  now  preparing  for  them? 
Surely,  after  hin  Mtjpstirs  commaudji  are  known,  the 
very  persons  w  ho  have  created  the  prejudices  and  pre- 
posj^ci^nions  1  now  endeavour  to  combat,  will  be  the 
first  to  remove  them/" 

This  was  surely  the  most  improper  time  which  his 
fiXcelleney  could  have  fixed  upon,  and  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable style  which  he  could  have  chosen^  to  en- 
force the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary.  He  should 
have  waited  until  some  of  the  citizens  who  had  suf- 
fered by  the  ootra;;*'^  of  the  populace — mob,  it  could 
not  be  called,  for  the  multiiudc  who  joined  in  the  vie- 
lent  expressions  of  their  resisUuice  to  tlie  law,  em- 
braced the  first  men  of  the  town — he  shouhl  have 
waited,  we  say,  until  some  of  these  sufferers  petitiou- 
cd  for  reparation — or  he  should  have  pnKured  them 
to  petition,  by  promises  of  redi-css.  It  would  then 
have  been  time  enough,  if  he  saw  a  disposition  in  the 
General  Court  to  withhold  relief,  to  have  recommend- 
ed their  compliance,,  as  an  acceptabk  act  of  loyalty  to 
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liis  Majes^.  *It  could  never  have  been  Ihe  intention 
of  his  Majesty  to  command  the  (rcheral  Court  to  open 
the  purse  of  the  Colony,  so  soon  after  it  had  been  legal- 
ly put  beyond  his  authority,  by  a  forinal  repeal  of  the 
'prc\ious  fax  upon  it.  Nor rould  Mr.  Secretary  Conway 
have  contemplated  such  an  use  as  the  Govcrnour  those 
io  make  of  his  separate  Despatch. 

The  General  Court  as  well  as  tbe  wtiole  people  of 
the  Province,  were  at  this  time  well  disposed  to  listen 
(6  conciliatorjf  language  from  the  Government  or  any 
of  its  agents.  But  tliey  were  too  tremblingly  alive  to 
tlieir  o>Vn  rights,  and  too  conscious  of  their  own 
strength,  to  be  drilled  Into  a  measure  which  implied 
It  want  of  faith  in  the  integrity  of  their  hearts  or  uri- 
derstandings.  They  therefore  In  their  reply  to  the 
Governour's  speech,  address  him  in  a  ttuie  at  once 
indignant  and  sarraKtick.  They  tell  him  that  he  has 
exceeded  the  authority  given  to  him  in  the  letter,  and 
plainly  hint  that  lie  is  acting  ns  the  tool  of  some  higher 
power.  **  If  this  recommendation  (said  they),  which 
your  Excellency  terms  a  j'equisition,  be  luuuded  on 
i'6  much  justice  and  humanity  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
troverted—If the  authorifj/  with  which  it  is  introduced 
should  preclude  all  disputation  about  complying  uith 
It;  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  frebdom  we  have 
in  the  case. — With  regard  to  the  rest  of  your  Excel-. 
Icncy's  speech,  (they  continue)  we  are  constrained  to 
observe,  that  the  general  air  and  style  of  it  savour 
much  more  of  an  act  of  free  grace  and  pardaiiy  than 
r»f  a  parliamentarff  addrean  to  the  two  Houses  of  As' 
semhhj  ;  and  we  most  sincerely  wish  your  Excellency 
kiid  been  plea.^ed  to  reserve  it,  //  needful,  for  o  pro 
clamation.*'  ' 
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T]ic  g;orernment  of  Great  Britain  could  not  have 
fotiiul  a!i  ai;i'iU  less  fjualified  to  foster  auti  preserve  a 
spirit  of  recoiK'iliatioii  in  tlie  Colonies,  than  liis  Ex- 
cellency GoverntHir  Bernard.  He  was  haughty,  mo- 
i*ose  and  tyrannical,  and  seemed  to  take  delis^ht  in 
thwartiuj^  every  measure  of  the  Assembly,  not  pro- 
posed hy  his  immediate  frieniU  and  suh-agenls. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  i>f  the  Governour.  so  far 
from  subduing  the  spirits  of  what  was  called  the  Ame- 
rican party,  or  the  friends  of  Lil>erty,  irritated  them 
to  more  open  hostility,  and  brought  continual  accessi- 
ons to  their  numbers.  The  town  of  Boston  was  at 
this  time  represented  by  James  Otis  jun.  ThomaB 
Cttshlti^j  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock — ineti 
whose  snbse(pient  conduct  proved,  tiiat  they  were  not 
to  be  driven  vnio  any  surrender  of  privilege.  It  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Governour  to  have  made  thera  all 
fast  friends  of  the  King — but,  happily  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  country,  he  chose  by  every  petty  act  of 
opposition  to  their  paLrloiirk  views,  to  alienate  their 
respect  and  afiection.  and  confirm  them  in  the  glorious 
title  of  champions  «f  freedom.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly,  Air.  Otis  was  chosen  Speaker,  hut  tlieGov- 
wnonr  refused  to  confirm  the  choice — and  thus,  in- 
stead of  paving  the  way,  by  a  mere  act  of  courtesy, 
for  the  gracious  reception  of  his  speech,  aroused  that 
spirit  of  animosity  which  dictated  the  reply  just  quot- 
ed. He  in  like  manner  refused  to  sanction  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Council,  because  the  Crown  ollloers  had 
been  left  out.  Hitherto  the  influence  of  the  Govern- 
our over  the  Assembly  had  been  greatly  assisted  by 
the  secrecy  with  which  the  debates  oF  that  House 
liad  been  carried  on.  He  and  his  friends  mii;ht  pro- 
mise or  threaten,  without  fear  of  restraint  from  pub- 
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Uck  ]ncli£;natiou.  But  the  friends  of  liberty  were  now 
«o  numerous  in  the  Huuse,  thai  their  doors  were 
thrown  open  and  a  gallery  ordered  to  be  erected  for 
the  acx^omniodalion  of  their  fellow-eitizeus.  From  this^ 
moment  tlie  Court  party  began  to  decline,  and  (he 
cause  of  the  people  to  aoipuie  additional  defenders. 

In  the  course  of  the  8ession,i  an  Act  wan  passed 
granting  compensation  to  the  suffcrerH  in  the  late  riots,] 
t)ie  principal  of  whom  was  his  honour  the  Lieutenant 
Governttur.  Bui  this  Hct  wan  accompanied  by  a  decla- 
ration that  it  was  a  free  gift  of  the  Province,  and  not 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  their  claim.  By 
the  same  act  also  a  full  pardon  was  extended  to  the 
rioters — two  circumstances  which  gave  a  character 
to  the  act  by  no  means  acceptaldc  to  his  Majesty. 

In  New  York  likewise  there  was  a  similar  spirit  of 
half-way  accommodation  manifested.  The  Legisla- 
lui"c  by  a  voluntary  act,  granted  compensation  to  tliose 
who  had  suflered  a  loss  of  property  in  their  adherence 
to  the  Stamp  Act.  But  they  refused  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution the  Act  of  Parliament  for  (|uartcring  his  Ma- 
jesty's troops  upon  them. 

The  people  of  (Connecticut  too,  though  they  heartily 
partook  of  the  general  rejoicings  at  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  nhowcd  by  (heir  election  of  a  new  Gov- 
ernour  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  forgive  their 
former  one  for  Win  acfiuie^ceuce  in  th&  requisitions  of 
that  odious  Act. 
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CHAPTER,  y. 

Repent  of  Htc  Stamp  ,'1rt  produces  hni  a  short  calin^~4  ran  tactions  in 
Ku^iantl — *Vr.  PMt  tttken  into  the  Jrini^trtj — tlie  stravgp. 
ini,rture  in  his  ndmimstratioit — ^'^fr<  Towusrnd  made  Chotwel- 
lor  of  ihr  Exchrqiwr — Mr*  Pitt  acvepttf  the  title  tjttd  di^uitifs 
of  Earl  of  Chnthnut — Mr*  Gretiville's  Frohibitory  Jlct  againsf 
•Wtt^-l V/rA" — iVs  efffvtfiupon  the  other  Citlomes — -arrival  of  hri- 
tinh  troops  iu  Bostou — consequences  thereof. — Mr,  Townsend''f 
plan  for  inA-ing  (he  Volomes,-^^EJfects  of  his  measures  upon  the 
Americans, — Death  of  Mr.  Townsend,  and  appointment  of  Lord 
^Tbrthj^Lord  Chatham  resigns,  and  is  succeeded  htf  the  Earl  of  J 
Bristol  J— Lord  Ililhhorough  mada  Stcretarff  of  /itate  for  //i^I 
Colonies. — Hesolutiotui  of  Boston  town  mecting;s^^Circutar  Let~ 
ier  of  the  Maa&achuscils  Jisaemhly^ — 11*e  Farmer's  Lettfvs^^^ 
Oovcmour  Bernard  disholves  the  Lttgislature^—rlft^cts  of  thU 
violejtcr. — Seizure  of  Mr*  }Iancock''s  sloop — riot  in  consequence 
thtreof. — Board  of  Trade  remove  from  Boston'^Meeting  at 
Faneuil  Halt — Arrival  of  a  Britisft  Squadron  and  two  Hegi' 
inents  at  Uostou. — The  Goveruour  quarters  them  in  Faueuil 
Ilnll^— Resolutions  of  the  merchant ^.^^Lettfr  of  the  Philadel- 
phia meivhants  to  their  agents  in  London^ — Bevival  of  the  Sta- 
tute of  Henry  VUJ4 — Resolutions  of  tfte.  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesite» — the  Govemoar  dissolves  them*- — Other  Assemblies  also 
di<isolved4 — Conduct  of  Governour  tteruard—his  recali — mid 
character^-^JHfferent  conduct  of  Governour  Bofletourt — Lord 
HilhhorouglCs  Circular. — Sentirmfiiis  of  the  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants on  his  conciliatory  proposition. 

The  uiuversal  joy  which  pervaded  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple in  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  on  the  repeal 
of  the  8tauip  Act.  was  but  of  short  continuance.  Iu 
the  first  warmth  of  their  transports^  they  had  seemed 
to  fori^el  that  Great  Britain  had,  in  fact,  yielded  no- 
thing, nr  scarcely  any  thing,  in  the  mere  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  so  long  as  ihey  continued  to  mainUin  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  them.    This  right  they  ei- 
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thcr  rcganlod  rs  a  (picstion  that  would  never  again 
come  into  discuAsioii^  or  they  considered  the  conces- 
sion now  made  (o  them  an  such  nn  »cknowled^ment 
of  the ic  power  and  influence,  that  tliey  did  not  fear  any 
serion>i  evil  from  its  exercise. 

But  they  were  not  lon^  snffered  to  labour  under  this 
deliiHion.  The  measures  with  regard  to  the  Colonica^j 
which  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Act  of  Re- 
peal, showed  that  the  Ministry  were  determined  tol 
punish  thenv for  fonner  disobedience,  and  coerce  them 
to  future  suhraission» — So  that  hefore  the  close  of  the 
year  17^^*5.  the  i;loom  of  despondency  had  again  tak- 
en possession  of  the  faces  so  lately  hrightcned  with 
happy  anticipations  of  the  lime  to  come.  In  every  Co- 
lony, something  occurred  to  mark  the  return  of  discon- 
tent. Resiihvs  the  progrttssof  this  feeling  already  not- 
eil  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New- York,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  who  had  in  tlieir  Spring -i 
Session  voted  a  statue  to  the  King,  and  an  obelisk  to 
several  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  in  December 
of  this  yeaj-.  postponed  the  iiual  consideration  of  the 
resolution  uutil  the  next  sessiou — which  amounted  in 
fact  to  a  strong  expression  of  their  altered  feelings. 
But  we  must  exculpate  the  Marquis  of  RockinghantH 
and  his  Administration,  from  any  *^llare  in  tlie  scheuio.] 
of  oppression  which  we  are  now  todevelopc. 

Lord  Rockingham  luul  discovered,  in  the  roinse  o( 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  repeal  of  th«j 
Stamp  Act.  that  his  Majesty  had  not  given  his  con- 
Rdetice  to  the  Ministry  of  which  he  was  tiie  head,  and 
tlyit  he  w*s  still  under  the  influence  of  his  favourite, 
lioyd  Bute.  As  a  mean  of  putting  a  #itop  U>  the  ror- 
ruj>ting  progress  of  this  influence,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  uniting  Air.  Pitt  and  the  Whig  party  out  of  ncr- 
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vim,  with  Ibc.  "Whigs  who  were  now  in  the  Ministry, 
jind  for  this  purpose  helti  r  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
But  this  extraonlinnry  man,  who  continued  to  feel  the 
same  scorn  of  the  Manjuis  and  his  party,  which  he  had 
so  intemperately  expressed,  on  their  first  comiug  into 
the.  Ministry  upon  terms  that  he  thought  derogatoty 
to  the  honour  of  the  AVhig^,  received  his  advances  w  ith 
grertt  coldness.  Indeed  he  made  sonie  remark  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  (he  conference,  which  the  Marquis 
construed  to  imply  the  necessity  of  his  own  removal 
from  the  Treasury^  and  the  attempt  at  union  of  course 
failed. 

Lord  Bute,  Avith  a  view  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Rocking- 
liam  and  his  Administration  allogelher,  luul  made  simi- 
lar advances  to  Lord  Temple  ;  hut  with  no  hetter  suc- 
cess. That  nohlemnn  was  t<»o  honest  to  lend  himself 
to  the  corruptions  of  Lord  Hule^  even  though  his  broth- 
er formed  one  of  tlie  junto. 

The  secret  advisers  of  Tarlton  House  Imd  in  Hie 
mean  time  determined  upon  a  change;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
was  (mce  more  ordered  to  wait  upon  the  King.  The. 
meeting  took  place  on  the  ISth  of  July  1760,  and  his 
Majesty  opened  the  negotiation  by  telling  Mr.  Pitt 
that  he  should  put  himself  altogettier  into  his  bands, 
withfHit  proposing  any  terms. — This  was  precisply  the 
point  to  which,  six  mtmths  before,  the  Americans,  if 
they  could  have  had  their  choice,  would  have  desired 
affairs  to  be  brought.  And  the  friends  of  the  Colonies 
had  certainly  every  thing  in  hope,  from  the  character 
and  former  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  first  thing  which  Mr.  Pitt  did  after  his  audi- 
ence with  tlie  King  was  to  send  for  his  Noble  brother- 
in-lnw — lo  lell  him  of  (he  plenary  powers  with  which 
his  Majesty  had  invested  him^  and.  tarcc[uest  his  Lord- 
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ship  to  take  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  If  he  bad 
stopped  here,  Lord  Temple  would  perhaps  have  felt 
no  scruples  iii  accepting  the  place  ollVred  to  him — hut 
he  presented  at  the  same  time  a  li-^t  of  names  for 
all  the  other  great  departments  of  the  government, 
which,  hesides  that  it  excluded  all  his  Lonlsliip'scoa- 
nexions,  too  plainly  indicated  that  he  was  not  to  come 
in  upon  a!  fuotin;;  of  perfect  equality  with  Air.  Pitt, 
or  the  latter  would  have  consulted  him  in  those  nomi-j 
nations:  and  upon  no  other  terms  would  tlie  pride  of 
his  Lordship  permit  him  to  come  in. 

Lord  Temple  said,  that  he  was  extremely  desirous 
of  conciliating  all  parties,  hut  that  he  could  not  so  far 
fori;ef  what  wns  ihw  in  liisi)\\  n  honour,  as  iuconscnt  ci- 
ther to  exclude  all  his  friends,  or  to  look  upon  Mr.  Pitt 
as  ttf)nniiite  master. — Air.  Pitt,  however,  was  not  to  be 
shaken  from  his  purpose.  No  man  loved  or  esteemed 
Lord  Temple  more  than  he  did,  hut  that  esteem  did 
not  extend  to  his  Lordship's  family.  He  despised  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  dreaded  the  consequence  which  his  iu- 
fluence  might  have  over  his  i^ordship  in  the  new  ar- 
rangement.— Lord  Temple  withdrew  therefore,  highly 
irrigated  and  offended ;  and  Air.  Pitt  went  on  to  com- 
plete his  new  scheme  of  a  Ministry  without  him. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  First  Lord 
Commissioner  of  the  Tre^isnry;  and  the  Kight  Ho- 
nourable Charles  Townsend  was  made  Chancelhu-of 
the  Exclieqner.  It  was  at  the  motion  of  this  latter 
gentleman,  that  the  Act  had  passed  some  time  before 
for  quartering  his  Alajcsty's  troops  on  the  |)eople  of 
New  Vork.  He  was  cousidcrcd  as  a  man  of  brillinut 
talents,  but  of  no  solidity — capriciims,  iusincere,  and 
full  of  intrigue.  Why  Mr.  Pitt  s'iiould  have  made 
choice  of  him  for  so  respousible  a  station^  it  is  diHi. 
cult  to  explain. 
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General  Conway  was  continued  in  liis  post  of  Se- 
cretary for  the  Northern  Departnieat,  and  Lord  Shel- 
bume  succeeded  thr  Duke  ofRirhinond,  fur  the  South- 
ern. Lord  Camden  was  made  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,,  and  the  Earl  of  Nortbington,  President  of 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Pitt,  M'ho  liad  some  years  before  proudly  re- 
fused the  offered  honoui's  «»f  the  Peerage,  and  boasted 
lliat  he  wa«  oiie  of  the  penpfe,  now  accepted  the  title 
and  dignities  of  Earl  of  Chatham — thus  taking  leave 
of  the  great  theatre  of  his  early  glories  and  deathless 
renown  as  a  SLati-sman,  to  take  a  seat  among  the  Ft* ci 
of  the  Realm.  The  place  which  he  chose  for  himsell 
in  the  new  Ministry  was  that  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Thus  was  Lord  Rmkingham  and  his  friends  putoi 
of  service,  after  having  been  in  only  ab<»ut  a  year;  antf 
thus  did  Mr.  Pitt  use  the  unlimited  power  put  into  his 
bauds,  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry.  The  for- 
mer retired  from  office  with  the  deserved  approhation 
of  the  whole  Kingdom — the  latter  came  into  it  (it  may 
almost  be  said)  with  universal  reprobation.  His  accept- 
ance of  the  Peei-agc — his  ambition  to  be  the  sole  dictat- 
or in  the  ncAV  arrangements — his  abandoniurniof  Lcinl 
Temple — and  the  injudicious  selection  which  he  had 
made  for  some  of  the  ofllccs,  excited  a  popular  clamour] 
against  him,  and  destroyed  that  confidence  which  th< 
people  liad  neverceased  to  repose  in  the.^rcftf  Common- 
er,— While  addresses,  and  letters  of  thanks,  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Marquis  of  Rockinghani  from  every  part 
of  Great  Britjiin,  tlip  Earl  of  Chatham  was  charged  by 
the  8ame  people  wrth  liaving  deserted  theircanse.  This 
ho^f^ever  was  doing  injustice  to  the  motives  of  Lord 
Chatham — his  policy  was  not  changed  by  his  transfer 
to  the  House  of  Peers ;  but  he  had  soon  reason  to  regret 
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thai  selfish  ambition,  which  had  impelled  him  to  lean 
so  exclusively  upon  his  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of 
hiH  <  ollea|i;ues  in  the  Ministry.  He  had  lost  his  popu- 
larity, and  what  aflected  him  still  more  nearly,  he 
had  lost  the  friendship  of  Lord  Temple.  M'ith  whom  he 
had  lived  for  so  many  years  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
fraternal  intimacy  and  mutual  confidence.  He  sa^v 
8tron^  parlies  of  opposition  daily  rising  up  against  him; 
he  found  that  (he  Ministers,  who  had  come  in  by  his 
appointment  and  wiiom  therefore  he  had  expected  to 
control  at  will,  acted  for  themselves  and  without  his 
concurrence,  and  hefoiT  the  meeting  of  Parliament  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  coali- 
tion with  men  whom  he  had  once  ojtenly  accused  of 
every  species  of  conniption,  and  whom  he  even  now 
most  heartily  despised. 

These  were  circumstances  well  calculated  to  make 
a  deep  hnpression  upon  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Lord 
Chatham.  He  was  indeed  so  sensibly  affected  by 
them,  that  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline.  About 
this  period,  the  situation  of  his  Lordsliip  is  thus  de- 
picted by  the  eccentrick  General  Lee,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  King  of  Poland: — "I  am  apt  to  agree 
with  the  majority  of  the  better  sort,  that  '  this  once 
noble  mind  is  quite  overthrown.'  Can  it  be  reconciled 
to  reason,  that  the  same  man  who  rendered  his  name 
so  illustrious,  so  tremendous^  should  split  upon  rib- 

Ibanils  and  titles?  By  sinking  into  a  peerage^  his 
popularity  would  vanish  of  course.  I  recollect  your 
Majesty  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  that  there 
was  nothing  very  monstrous  in  his  acceptance  of  a 
peerage,  but  that  it  argued  a  sp.nsplpssncss  of  ^\QYy  io 
forfeit  the  name  of  Pitt  for  any  title  the  King  could 
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bestow.  He  has  fits  of  crying,  starting,  aud  every  ef- 
fect of  hysterics — " 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  the 
succeeding  year,  17^>7?  was  founded  ui^ou  the  iutelli- 
genre  received  from  New  York,  that  the  Assembly- 
had  refused  to  take  measures  to  carry  iuto  effect,  the 
Act  for  providing;  for  his  Majesty^s  troops,  which  had 
been  quartered  upon  tlie  people  of  that  [irovince.  A 
Sill  was  introduced  by  Mr  Grenville,  the  old  and 
steady  opposer  of  American  freedom,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  restrain  the  Assembly  and  Council  of 
New  York  from  passing  any  Act,  until  they  had  com- 
plied with  the  requisitions  of  the  Act  just  mentioned. 
This  Bill  received  the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
Ministers,  who  regarded  il  as  a  measure  at  once  dig- 
nified and  forbearing,  and  it  was  finally  jmssed.  The 
Legislature  of  New  Y'^ork  Mere  frightened  into  im- 
mediate compliance;  but  it  produced  a  diflerent  eflTect 
ill  the  other  Colonies.  They  saw  in  it  ahold  and  dar- 
ing attack  upon  iheir  chartered  privileges — if  the  Par- 
liament of  England  felt  so  little  scruple  in  abolishing 
the  legislative  power  of  a  Colony,  they  might  with 
equal  indifference  attack  some  other  right  guanuitiod 
to  them  by  their  C'liarter,  and  in  the  end  adopt  the  ad- 
vice which  had  been  once  given  by  Governour  Ber 
nard,  and  abolish  the  Charter  itself. 

The  uneasiness  occasioned  liy  this  prohibitory  Aci 
was,  indeed,  particularly  in  Massachuhetts,  little  less 
than  that  produced  by  the  Stamp  Act;  and  their  fears 
were  still  further  increased  soon  afterwards  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  body  of  Britiah  troops  in  Boston,  whi(  h 
were  falsely  and  hypocritically  said  to  have  been  dri- 
ven in  by  stress  of  weather.  They  arrived  during;  the 
recess  of  the  Legislature.,  and  the  Governour  and  his 
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Council  undGTlook  to  provide  for  tlieir  support  out  of 
(lie  pnlilick  treasury.  The  conduct  of  the.  troops  them- 
selves was  hy  no  means  calculated  to  appease  the  peo- 
ple— on  the  contrary  it  tende4l  to  confirm  their  sus- 
picions«  tliat  tlie  alloj;edcauseof  their  cominginto  Bos- 
ton was  an  insidiuiiH  fahrication.  When  the  Legisla- 
ture met  they  remonstrated,  in  their  usual  firmness 
and  di5;nity  of  manner,  against  the  appropriations  of 
the  puhlick  money  liy  the  Goveruour:  and  the  (lov- 
ornour,  with  his  usual  virulence  and  meanness,  wrote 
an  exaggerated  acx^ount  of  the  afialr  to  the  Ministers 
at  home. 

These  measures  were  speedily  followed  by  others, 
•f  a  character  still  more  odious  to  the  people  of  the 
Colonies.  Mr.  Charles  Townsend  had,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  session,  asserted  that  lie  could  furnish  a 
plan  for  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  Colonies  with- 
out giving  them  offence.  This  extraordinary  decla- 
ration gave  so  much  delight  to  Mr,  Grcnville,  and  was 
yet  regarded  hy  him  as  so  problematical,  that  he  insist- 
ed upon  Mr.  Townsend^s  giving  a  pledge  to  that  ef- 
fect, which  this  young  hoa.stcr  did  not  hesitate  to  do. 
The  venerable  General  Conway  listened  to  the  bar- 
gain between  these  two  vain  and  conceited  Statesmen, 
this  ]mr  nubile  fvatrnnu  in  silence  and  amazement. 
Little  indeed  could  that  liberal  and  enlightened  Mi- 
nister credit  the  possibility  of,  in  any  manner,  taxing 
America,  without  rousuig  the  indignation  of  her  spi- 
rited citizens. 

Sometime  in  June,  Mr.  Townsend  was  called  upon 
to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  heap- 
plied  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  imposing  duties  on 
glasg,  painters'  colours,  tea^  and  paper,  imported  into 
the  Colonies.  To  this  another  wag  added>  intended  to 
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ensure  the  execution  uf  the  tlrst,  Huthorisitig  his  Ma- 
jesty to  appoint  a  Board  of  Trade  to  reside  in  the  Co- 
lonie»f,  and  to  give  them  such  orders  and  Instrurtions 
as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  the  law  into  effect,  an  he 
might  think  proper  from  time  to  time.  Besides  these 
two  Bills,  there  was  still  another  introduced,  to  try 
the  temper  of  the  Colonies;  namely,  a  Bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  be  independent  of  all 
Colonial  regulations,  but  to  he  paid  from  Colonial  re- 
vemiesy — (his  Bill  also  settled  salaries  upon  the  Gov- 
ernours,  Judges,  and  the  host  of  Crown  officers  that 
were  to  be  sent  from  the  JUiviste/riul  siews  to  fatten 
upon  the  oppressions  of  the  Colonists  growing  out  of 
these  several  schemes  of  Huance. 

'  These  were  the  uHo/^eMs/ff  schemes  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  pledged  himself  to  produce 
for  raising  a  revenue  in  America.  Audit  seems  they 
were  well  received  by  the  Pailiament,  fpr  they  passed 
almost  without  opposition,  two  members  only  having 
risen  to  oppose  that  part  of  the  scheme  m  hich  con- 
templated the  establishment  of  a  civil  list  independ- 
ent of  the  people.  These  two  members  were  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Htiske:  but  their  voices  were  too 
feeble  to  still  the  promptings  of  Ministerial  ambition. 
The  several  Bills  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  2d 
of  July. 

The  effect  which  these  transactions  produced  in 
America  may  be  readily  conceived.     The  people  of 
I  New  York  and  Boston,  already  irritated  to  madness 

I  by  the  overbearing  and  insolent  conduct  of  the  British 
[  soldiery,  now  saw  all  their  hopes  of  accommodation 
I  blasted.  The  new  duties  were,  in  themselves,  of  tri- 
I  fling  consideration,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been 
I         cheerfully  paid  by  the  Americans^  if  Hicy  had  beon 
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imposed  at  a  more  auspicious  lime  and  season.  Tbe 
('olonies  had,  indeed,  never  denied  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  control  their  commercial  regulations;  nnd 
Ihe  imposition  of  these  duties  could  be  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  regulation  of  commerce.  It  placed 
them  therefore  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  Having 
once  acknowledged  the  inherent  power  of  Great  Jlri- 
tain  to  impose  portduties,  and  having  heretofore  paid 
them  upon  several  articles  of  foreign  produce,  they 
could  uot  consistently  deuy  that  the  same  power  8till 
rxiHted.  On  the  other  hand  they  saw,  that  the  pre- 
sent object  of  Great  Britain,  was  widely  difl'erenl 
fnnn  that  which  had  led  to  the  imposition  of  the  for- 
mer duties — and  Uiat  an  acquiescence  in  the  present 
insidious  scheme  of  taxation  would  only  lead  to  fur- 
ther and  still  more  oppressive  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry.  The  Board  of  Trade,  established  at 
Boston,  w hich  under  other  circumstances  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  {fording  facilities  to  their  trade,  was 
now  looked  upon  only  as  an  engine  put  into  operation 
for  the  purpose  of  moi'e  effectually  securing  submission 
to  (he  new  restrictions,  and  the  members  of  that  body 
were  treated  M'ith  insult  and  indignities,  wherever  the 
appeared. 

The  Americans  looked  with  astonishment  at  such 
a  system  of  policy  proceeding  from  a  Ministry  of 
which  Lord  Chatham  wa.s  the  head.  They  found  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  artifice  now  practised  upon 
Ihem,  with  their  ideas  of  hit-  Lordship's  character.-^ 
They  had  heretofore  regarded  him  as  a  friend  in  whose 
honest  and  liberal  principles  they  might  securely  trust 
the  management  of  all  that  concerned  the  Colonies: 
but  here  was  a  melancholy  evi<lence  before  theireycR^ 
of  the  insincerity  of  Ministerial  professions.     If  sut 
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is  fhe  treatment  which  we  arc  to  receive  from  those 
wlio  profess  to  be  our  friend^,  said  they,  what  misery 
and  oppression  nmy  we  not  expect,  when  the  power 
shall  fall  into  tlic  hands  of  our  upen  and  avowed  ene- 
mies.— But  in  justice  to  tlie  rhnracter  of  I^rd  Chat- 
ham it  must  he  obsened,  that  he  Avas  not  in  Parlia- 
ment during  any  part  of  tlictime  that  these  measures  of 
Mr.  Townsend  were  under  discussion.  The  state 
of  bis  health  was  such  as  not  only  to  detain  him  from  his 
seat  in  the  House,  hut  to  render  him  incapable  of  at- 
tendin£;to  any  of  the  duties  <»f  Iiis  lii^h  station.  And  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter.  thatthuii*j;h  1m.'.  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Administration,  his  opinion  weighed  but  little 
with  the  men  whom  he  had  raised  to  power  along 
wilh  him. 

The  Ri;i;ht  Honounible  Mr.  Charles  Townsend, 
from  whom  all  (he  troubles  and  commotions,  that 
were  now  rapidly  spreading  through  the  Colonies, 
originated,  did  not  live  to  witness  their  effects.  He 
died  in  September  t7fi7«  »nd  wns  succeeded  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  by  Frederick  Lord  North, 
a  young  nobleman  who  was  then  but  little  known  in 
the  political  world,  but  who  will  be  found  to  make 
a  conspicuous  ligiire  in  the  s(»«]uel  of  (his  history. 
Ven'  soon  ai'leruards  Lord  Chuihani^  disgusted  witb- 
Ihe  corrupt  intlueuoe  which  manifested  itself  in  every  ^ 

;t  of  the  Courts  and  sick  of  the  political  world,  re- 
Bigned  the  Privy  Seal,  which  was  immediately  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  It  was  thought 
necessary  about  the  same  time,  to  create  a  new  Of- 
fice— that  of  Secretary  of  State  far  the  Coloniea — 
which  was  given  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  a  circum- 
stance which  seemed  to  show  that  they  were  becom- 
ing a  more  important  object  of  consideration  than 
heretofore  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cabinet.  m 
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In  the  mean  lime  the  Colonies  were  adopting  all 
the  peaceable  menns  in  tiieirpower,  lo  show  theirseuHc 
of  the  wrongs  hea])ed  upon  them,  in  the  several  lawg 
lately  passed,  which  like  the  ghosts  of  Banquo's  pos- 
terity successively  ajjpeared  to  blast  their  prospects 
of  happiness.  Pelitiou^j  memorials,  and  remonstran- 
ces to  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  letters  to  the  in- 
dividual friends  of  America,  were  addressed  from  all 
the  legislatures;  but  the  most  favourable  reply  which 
any  of  them  received  was  nn  exhortation  to  sufl'er  with 
patience  and  in  silence.  To  suflcr  tamely  and  with- 
out seeking  redress,  however,  was  not  (he  character 
of  the  sturdy  sons  of  freedom  who  then  peopled  the 
Colonies.  They  entered  into  the  same  kind  of  reso- 
lutions of  non-importation  whose  ellects  had  been  so 
severely  felt  by  the  traders  in  England,  under  the 
Stamp  Act.  Boston,  as  before,  was  the  first  to  take 
the  lead.  At  a  town  meeting  held  in  October  it  was 
voted  that  measures  should  be  inimediatt*ly  taken  to 
promote  tlie  establishmentof  dumestick  manufactories, 
by  encouraging  the  consumption  of  all  articles  of  Ame- 
rican manufacture.  They  also  agreed  to  purchase  no 
articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  but  such  aa 
were  absolutely  indispensable.  Mr.  Otis  endeavour- 
ed to  combat  the  passage  of  these  resolutions  without 
effect  They  were  made  known  to  the  neighhouring 
towns  and  concurred  in  by  large  majorities. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Boston;  and  in  a  short  time  the  mei-cliants 
themselves  entered  into  assmnations  to  import  nothin:; 
from  Great  Britain  but  articles  that  necessity  requir- 
ed. 

Early  in  the  succeeding  year  17(18  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  resolved  upon  addressing  a  ch'rttfar 
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hoir  sister  Colonies.  In 
<his  they  commnnica(e  what  had  been  done  hy  them- 
selves, and  ask  cooperation,  assisUnce  and  advice  as 
to  the  measnres  tliat  may  he  fuiHher  necessary  to  pro- 
cure relief.  The  letter  was  filled  with  expressitnii!!  of 
loyalty,  and  confideure  that  the  King>^  onid  graciously 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  his  suhjectn.  Most  of  the 
(yolonial  AHsemhlies  replied  to  this  circular  in  terms 
of  approhatiou,  and  exprcsned  their  readiness  to  unite 
as  well  in  what  had  been  done,  as  in  whatever  migiit 
he  further  proposed  lor  their  common  security  and 
welfare. 

This  spirit  of  umoii  among  the  Colonies  was  greatl; 
animated  and  encouras;ed  hy  a  series  of  Essays  in 
Philadelphia  paper,  under  the  title  of  •*  Letters  from  ni 
farmer  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies."  In  these  letters,  ib(^  rights  of  the  Co- 
lonies were  ably  defended  and  most  eloquently  main- 
tained. They  were  read  and  republished  in  every 
Colony;  and  so  warm  was  the  admiration  ivhich  they 
excited  in  Boston^  that  the  people  of  the  town  met  and 
voted  a  letter  of  thanks  to  their  patrioti<:k,  enlighten- 
ed and  noble  spirited  author,  .Folui  Dickinson^  Es- 
quire— a  name  then,  atifl  sincu;  dear  to  every  Ameri- 
can heart. 

Governour  Bernard  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  toi 
the  new  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  his  usual  style 
of  exaggeration,  information  of  the  pnKeedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature. — He  gave,  his  Lordship 
to  understand,  that  the  resolutitui  which  gave  birtti  to 
the  Circular  letter  had  been  obtained  by  unfair  means, 
and  that  it  was  vovtvavy  to  the  real  sense  of  the  House 
— when  in  fact  it  liad  been  carried  by  a  large  majo- 
rity.   His  Lordship  replied  immecliatciy  to  the  Gov- 
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frnowrV  communication,  and  ilirprtpcl  liim  to  require 
of  the  Legislature,  in  liis  Majesty's  name,  forthwith 
to  roscirul  that  resolution  under  penalty  of  l>eirig  dis- 
solved. To  the  other  Goveniours  he  addressed  a  note 
callini;  upon  them  to  prevent  their  several  Assemblies 
from  takins5  any  notice  of  the  Massachusetts  Circular, 
and  ordering  them  also,  in  the  event  of  their  Assem- 
blies proving  refractory^  to  dissolve  them. 

Lord  Hillsborough  knew  but  little  of  the  people 
over  whose  destinies  he  was' set  to  preside,  when  he 
supposed  that  measures  of  such  violence,  would  pro- 
duce a  happy  result.  If  he  had  recuiTcd  to  the  history 
of  former  years,  liis  Lordship  might  have  seen  that 
he  had  to  deal  witli  a  people  proud  and  independent, 
as  the  people  of  his  native  island,  ready  to  sacrifice 
much  to  persuasive  kindness,  but  inilexible  to  compul- 
sion.— When  therefore,  the  letter  of  Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough was  communicated  to  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  their  haughty  and  imperious  Gnvernour, 
they  replied  with  a  spirit  and  firmness  worthy  of  the 
patriots  of  New  England — that  even  if  they  were  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  ma<lc  responsible  for  the  Acts 
of  n.  former  Uouse^  it  was  impossible  to  rescind  a  re- 
solution which  his  excellency  could  not  but  know 
had  already  been  carried  into  full  effect,  and  now  ex- 
isted as  an  historical  fact.  *^If,  (said  they,)  as  is  most 
prohalile,  by  the  word  rescinding  is  intended  the  pass- 
ing a  vote  in  direct  and  express  disapprobation  of  the 
measure  taken  by  the  former  House  as  illegal,  inflam* 
malory,  and  tenrling  to  promote  unjustiflable  combina- 
tions against  his  Majesty's  peace,  crown  and  dignity, 
we  must  take  the  liberty  to  testify  and  publickiy  de- 
clare that  we  take  it  to  be  the  native,  inhcrentt  and 
indefeasible  right  of  the  subject,  jointly  and  severally, 
\oi..    I.  1^ 
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io  pettiioii  the  King  for  the  redress  of  gricvaoccs ;  pro- 
videj  always^  that  Ihe  Buraehe  done  in  a  decent,  dti- 
liful,  loyal  and  rouslitutional  way,  without  tumult, 
disorder,  and  confusion — If  the  votes  of  the  Ho uge  are 
to  be  controlled  by  the  direction  of  a  Minister^  we  have 
left  HS*  htit  a  cain  semblance  of  libertij,''' — They'  con- 
rludc  by  informiuj;  liia  Excelleucy  tliat  they  have 
voted  not  to  rescind  the  remolutiou;  and  to  sliow  hiu 
that  no  unfair  means  were  used,  of  Avhich  they  had 
been  more  than  once  accused;  Ihey  slate  that  on  a 
ilivisiun  of  the  question  there  were  ninety  two  nays, 
and  only  secputeen  yeas.  This  amounted  in  fact  tu 
an  unanimous  vole  uf  ihe  rcpreseutatives  of  the  pea- 
\le.,  as  the  seventeen  who  voted  to  comply  with  the 
Minister's  demand,  were  the  mere  creatures  of  Gov- 
ennuent.  The  Assembly  at  the  same  time,  ordered 
a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  Lord  Uillsborough,  in 
which  they  endeavoured  to  undeceive  his  Lordship, 
ivith  regard  to  the  inanner  in  which  the  former  reso- 
lution had  been  obtained. 

Duriui^  the  debate  on  the  motion  tu  rescind;  Mr. 
Otis*  who  had  on  many  previous  occasions,  8hown 
something  like  a  dispoHitiou  to  submit  to  all  the  im- 
positions of  the  Parliament,  aud  who  had  constantly 
opposed  any  thing  like  resistance  to  tlieir  authority, 
openly  avowed  his  change  of  opinion^  and  in  an  elo- 
quent speech  declared  that  it  was  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  not'  the  Colonial  Legislatures  tliat 
ought  to  rescind  their  Acts. 

The  Gnvernour  was  true  to  his  threats,  and  on  the 
day  after  these  transactions,  lie  appeared  in  the  llouse 

id  declared  the  Assembly  dissolved.  The  Govern- 
ouvn  of  the  other  Colonies^  that  had  approved  the  jiru- 
ccedings  of  Massachusetts,  in  like  manner  dissolved 
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their  .issetubltefi  on  their  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
orders  of  Lord  Ilinslioruugli. 

The  effect  of  these  violent  meaHurcH  was  to  draw 
closer  the  bondfl  of  union  amoug  the  people,  ajid  to  ren- 
dvv  thftir  resistance  more  ntubborn  and  effectual.   As- 
sociations not  to  import  the  articles  upou  which  du^' 
ties  had  heenlaid,  became  general.  Cunimittees  were' 
cstablis^hed  in  all  (lie  Colonies  to  guard  against  in* 
fringemcnts  of  the  rules  by  which  their  associations 
were  bound.     The  people  every  where  uobly  resolv* 
ed  to  suffer  any  privations  rather  than  submit  to  the 
<Ies;radatinn  of  paying  duties  upon  foreign  articles. 
Once  more  the  looms  were  set  to  work — once  moreii 
became  the  pride  of  fashion  to  appear  in  domesticK, 
ap[iarel;  and  once  more  the  delicate  question  of  Co- 
lonial dependence  and  connexion,  became  a  subjeci] 
of  investigation  in  num<»roim  pollticftl  Clubs, 

Thus  did  the  narrow  and  shortsighted  poliiicianAi 
who  composed  the  British  Cabinet,  while  they  fancied! 
that  they  were  reducing  the  Colonies  to  humble  sub- 
mlHsion^  excite  them  to  the  discussion  of  questions  in* 
finitely  more  important,  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  j 
revenue  for  which  they  were  so  pertinaciously  contend- 
ing.    It  was  natural  that  the  Colonies  should  be  lc< 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  allegianca< 
to  the  parent  cmmtry — that  they  should  be  led  to  look- 
at  the  nature  and  end  of  all  government,  and  by  seeing] 
its  necessary  iinntatian^  to  sec  (he  necessity  of  limit* 
ing  the  Parliamentary  authority  over  the  Colonies — 
If  our  loyalty  to  the  King  must  be  called  in  qnestion^ 
(they  argued,)  whenever  we  refuse  to  surrender  our 
chartered  rights  at  the  arbitrary  command  of  a  Minis- 
terial tyrant — if  we  can  neither  petition  for  relief,  nor 
remonsti*ate  against  oppression,  when  our  dearest  pri- 
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vile^es  are  invaded,  wiUioiii  iiicnrring  tlic  disploasme 
.of  his  Majesty,  and  the  odious  imputatioti  of  diKnSec- 
iion  to  his  government — does  it  not  become  a  duty 
[which  we  owe  to  ourselves  ami  to  posterity /f?  res»sf  / 
Such  were  the  sentiments  thai  now  spread  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  remotest  part  of  the  Colonies.  Wliile  the 
irritatiouorthepnhlickraind  wasat  thehii^he^t  in  Bos- 
ton, fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the  dame  by  the  seizure 
of  Mr,  Uancock^s  Sloop  Liberty,  for  the  violatiou  of 
the  revenue  laws.  The  popularity  of  the  owner,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  active  friends  of  the  people,  ad- 
ded to  the  abhorrence  already  felt  for  the  officers  of  the 
Customs,  and  the  whole  board  of  (commissioners,  com- 
bined to  give  a  character  of  outrage  to  this  seizure  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  which  led  to  an  alarming  ri- 
ot. It  is  probable  if  the  Custom  House  Officers  had 
sbowu  less  suspicion  of  the  people,  no  riot  would  have 
followed  the  seizure :  but  under  the  idea  thatihe  sloop 
would  not  be  safe  at  the  wliaif  under  the  custody  of 
one  of  their  officers,  they  had  solicited  aid  from  the 
fiihip  of  war  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  the  master  of 
wliich  very  injudiciously  ordered  the  sloop  to  be  cut 
from  her  fnsteuings  and  brought  under  the  guns  of  his 
ship.  It  was  to  prevent  this  removal  of  the  sloop  that 
the  mob  collected — many  of  the  Officerd  were  severe- 
ly wounded  in  the  scuffle^  and  the  mob  bein^  baffled 
in  their  attempts  to  retain  the  sloop  at  the  wharf,  re- 
paired to  the  houses  of  the  Collector,  Comptroller,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Customs,  where  they  committed 
many  acts  of  violence  and  injury  to  their  property. 
This  riotous  disposition  continued  for  several  days. 
during  which  the  Commissionei*s  applied  to  the  Go- 
vernour  for  assistance,  but  his  Excellency,  not  bein^ 
able  to  protect  them,  advised  them  to  remove  from  Bos- 
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ton.  They  did  so;  and  retired,  first  on  boArd  the  Rota- 
ney  man  of  war,  and  then  to  Castle  William. 

The  Legislature  which  was  then  in  session,  nppoint- 
cd  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  (he  state  oF  the  Pro- 
vince, and  among  other  thiui^s  into  the  rin  uuistance* 
of  this  riot.  After  cxtcnuatins;  the  conduct  of  the  ri- 
oters by  the  enumeration  of  everj*  subject  of  i>rovoca*j 
lion,  they  recommended  a  Resolution  *•  that  tho 
the  extraordinay  circumstances  of  the  seizure  may  ex^ 
ienttate  the  criminality^  yet  being  of  a  very  criminal 
natureyRm]  of  dangerous  consequence,  the  two  Houses 
declare  fheir  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  Ihcni, 
and  resolve  that  the  Govcrnoiir  be  desired  to  direct  tli;'. 
Attorney-General  to  prosecute  all  persons  concemcl 
in  the  said  riot,  and  that  a  proclamation  be  issued,  of- 
fering a  reward  for  making  discovery,  so  as  that  tbe^ 
rioters  and  abettors  may  be  brought  to  condign  pun- 
ishment." This  resolution  seemed  to  come  from  tl 
Legislature  as  an  act  of  policy,  and  not  as  an  evidence 
of  their  desire  to  punish  the  rioters — for  they  wdl 
knew  that  nt»  grand  jury  could  be  found  to  hiy  bills  .»f 
indictment  against  them.  The  whole  blame  of  the 
transaction  was  thrown  upon  the  Commissioners  the«-i 
selves,  who  were  formally  accused  by  the  Council Ja 
a  letter  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  of  having  seized  tliu 
sloop  with  tlie  express  design  of  raising  a  dislurbaut^e.. 
They  further  assured  his  Lordship,  that  the  Coramis- 
sionerg  had  quitted  the  town  without  necessity,  and  Ijid 
thus  raised  an  unfounded  imputation  against  the  peitce- 
able  and  orderly  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  sub- 
jects of  Boston. 

But  the  CnniniiHsionei's,  his  Honour  the  Lieuteimnt, 
(iovernour,  and  l»is  Excellency  the  Governour  ail  told 
a  diiTerent  story — They   severally  wrote  to  the  of- 
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fleers  roniinandint;  his  Majesty's  military  and  naval 
forces,  and  to  tlie  Ministry,  representing  in  aggravat- 
ed colours  the  rchellious  temper  of  the  people,  anil 
strongly  iir£;in{s;  the  necetssity  of  having  regular  troops 
in  Boston  lo  enforce  ohedicuce  to  the  laws,  TheGo- 
vernuun  in  particular,  dilated  largely  on  the  factiouft 
character  of  his  people,  and  declared  that  the  civil  au- 
thority was  too  weak  and  incompetent  to  preserve  or- 
der. 

In  cansequpncB  of  theae  repreHentatlonSy  as  it  was 
falsely  alleged  hy  the  Ministry,  Lord  Hillsborough 
vrole  to  General  Gage,  two  dagu  before,  the  seizure 
fas  made  and  at  least  a  month  before  he  could  have 
Icard  of  it,  to  signify  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  at 
least  one  regiment  should  be  sent  to  Boston  to  assist 
Ifce  magistrates  in  the  presertation  of  peace,  and  the 
hiard  of  Commissioners  in  the  execiUiou  of  the  reve- 
nue laws,  liord  Hillsborough,  therefore,  must  have 
firesev^n  the  opposition  which  would  be  made  to  the 
dilie8^  and  the  troops  were  sent  not  to  quell  therlots, 
bit  to  awe  the  people  into  quiet  submission — not  in 
pirsuance  of  (he  complaints  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Lride,  lint  in  obedience  to  the  heated  suggestions  of 
thtt  political  firebrand  Governour  Bernard. 

As  soon  as  the  people  of  Boston  received  intclli- 
geace  that  the  Government  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
send  au  armed  force  into  their  town  and  harbour,  a 
meeting  was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Governour,  and  request  liim  to  convoke  the 
Asbembly.  But  he  refused  to  do  so  under  pretence 
that  liis  Majesty's  sanction  was  necessary.  This  re- 
ply lieing  communicated  to  the  town  meeting,  it  was 
immediately  determined,  that  the  Select  Men  should 
be  instructed  to  propose  to  all  the  towns  of  the  Pro- 
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vince,  to  appoint  deputies  to  meet  in  general  convea- 
tion  at  Fnncuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  on  the  SSd  of  Sep- 
tember. They  further  voted  that  those  people  who 
liad  no  armsy  should  be  advised  forthwith  to  furnish 
theniMelveH,  nsthen>i  wasannppreiiensioii  in  (lie  minds 
of  many  of  nn  approaching  war  with  France, 

Nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  Province  agreed  to  the 
proposal  of  fioston.  and  appointed  deputies^  who  met 
at  tlie  time  and  place  agreed  upon.  Their  delibera- 
tions were  conducted  with  the  utmost  order  and  de- 
corum; they  passed  some  resohitions  evincing  great 
moderation,  and  calling  upon  the  people  (o  suppress 
all  riotous  and  disorderly  attempts  to  evade  the  laws. 
They  published  a  manifesto  of  their  reasons  for  assem- 
bling, and  of  the  nature  of  their  proceedings,  in  w  hich 
they  disclaimed  every  thing  like  legislative  authority^ 
and  then  peaceably  dissolved  tliemselves.  Mr.  {>/(«, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  mMams^  were  both  of  this  convention, 
and  both  laboured  wnthout  effect  to  introduce  some 
more  spirited  Resolves — the  convention  being  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  deputies  who  had  been  sent 
for  the  very  purpose  of  curbing  the  warmth  of  the  Bos- 
touians. 

It  was  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  advice  which 
the  Bostonians  had  given  to  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
vince to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  an  expected  French  war^  that  the  report  wa*? 
spread  of  their  intending  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
troops — and  to  this  i^eport  was  owing  the  great  parade 
with  which  the  ti-oops  were  landed.  Several  larg« 
ships  of  war,  frigates,  and  other  armed  vessels  were 
stretched  across  the  harbour  in  order  of  bombardment, 
and  two  regiments,  instead  of  one  hs  at  fii^t  contem- 
plated, were  landed  under  cover  of  their  guns,  with 
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liayonpts  txedf  (Irums  beatiag,  aud  every  other  mark 
of  an  expected  battle.  No  opposition  however,  was 
made  to  them,  rontrary  no  doubt  to  the  hopes  and 
ishcs  of  the  Governour,  the  Minister,  and  all  the 
enemies  of  American  freedom,  w  ho  desired  nothing 
s(>  much  as  an  excuse  for  tiring  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  at  the  present  moment,  that  they  might 
rrush  their  growing  spirit  in  its  birth. 

As  there  were  not  barracks  for  the  accommodation 
lOf  all  the  troupH,  ihcGovernour  was  applied  to  by  the 
[commanding  officer  to  fninish  quarters  in  the  town — 
md  very  imprudently,  not  to  say  unjustifiably,  this 
ilagistrate  gave  iliem possession  of  Faneuil  Hall,  the. 
place  at  which  all  the  town  meetings  were  wont  to  !)c 
held,  and  of  the  Town-house,  in  which  the  General 
Court,  the  Council,  and  mos»t  of  the  town  and  Colo- 
Rial  officers  had  their  apartments. 

The  Governour  having  thus  quartered  the  troops^ 
without  the  concurrence,  and  indeed  against  the  au- 
thority, of  the  Council,  next  applied  to  them  to  fur- 
nish provisions  for  the  soldiery,  agreeably  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament  for  that  purpose — but  the  Council  re- 
solutely refused-  This  refusal  of  the  Council  to  sub- 
mit to  the  requisitions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  was 
ascribed  by  his  honour  Mr.  Hutcliiuson,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  James  Bowdoin^  who  of  course  received 
the  honourable  distinction  of  being  enrolled  on  the  list 
of  govermental  proscriptions. 

The  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  mere  circumstance 
of  having  troops  sent  to  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was 
nothing  compared  to  that  which  the  people  felt,  at  the 
unwarrantable  license  with  which  the  Gtivernour  had 
given  them  |>ossession  of  their  two  publick  bouses. 
The  lower  story  of  the  Town-house  had  been  used  by 
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the  mcrchanti^  as  an  Exchange — from  which  they  were 
now  excluded — it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  citizens 
could  even  pass  alnni;  tho  street  in  which  this  house 
stood — the  main  guard  of  the  Ile£;iment  was  stationed 
within  a  few  feet  of  it,  and  the  street  in  front  was  oc- 
cupied by  pieces  of  artillery  jiointeti  at  the  house, 
Quarrels  continually  i>ccurred  between  the  citizens 
and  the  soldiers,  which  sometimes  en<led  in  blood,  and 
always  increased  the  animosities  already  existui^. 

As  the  most  effectual  means  of  ohtainioj^  a  redress 
of  the  grievances  under  which  they  Avere  now  labour- 
in:;,  tlie  nieirhants  of  IJoston  proposed  a  general  non- 
importation agreement,  and  M  rote  to  the  mer<;hants  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  cooperate  with  them. 
They  had  experienced  the  good  effects  of  such  an 
aj^reement  under  the  Stamp  Act,  and  they  wisely  con- 
cluded that  nothing  but  a  blow  at  the  interestH  of  the 
English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  could  induce 
the  Euglisli  Ministry  to  listen  to  their  complaints. 
The  merchants  of  New  York  readily  entered  into  the 
agreement;  but  those  of  Philadelphia  preferred  ad- 
dresstnga  memorial  to  their  mercantile  frien<ls  in  Lon- 
don, witli  a  view  to  olttain  their  mediation  with  the 
government,  from  whom  they  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  solicit  relief  before  they  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  joining  in  a  non-importation  agreement.  The  mer- 
chants of  Connecticut  and  Salem  soou  united  with 
those  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

When  the  respectful  memorial  of  the  Philadelphia 
nierchantj?  reached  their  friends  in  London,  they  hast- 
ened to  lay  it  befi»*e  tlie  proper  authority,  and  to  join 
in  the  prayer  for  redress;  but  the  answer  of  the  Min- 
istry was,  that  however  inexpedient  they  might  think 
the  Act  imposing  the  duties  complained  of,  yet  such 
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had  been  the  unjiistifiulilc  coiuliicl  o^some  in  America^ 
that  they  could  not  think  of  a  repeal  al  the  present 
juncture.     Tiie  receipt  of  (his  answer  nt  once  deter- 
mined the  Philadelpiiians,  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
sending  notice  to  the  other  merchants  of  their  concur- 
rence in  the  non-importation  ai^reemeut.  Of  this  tliey 
thought  it  ndvisahh^  to  give  Infurmntion  lo  their  cor- 
resptmdeuts  in  London^  which  they  did  iu  a  letter  from 
which  the  following  just  and  sensible  remarks  are 
extracted.     **It  would  become  persons  in  power,  say 
they,  to  consider  whether  even  the  unjustitiahle  be- 
haviour of  those  who  think  themselves  aggrieved,  will 
justify   a  perseverance  iu  a   matter  confessed    to   be 
WTOug,  Certain  it  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  government 
is  better  manifested,  its  honour,  and  authority  better 
maintained  and  supported,  by  correcting  the  errours 
it  may  have  committed,  than  by  persisting  in  thein^ 
and  thereby  risking  tjie  loss  of  the  subjects'  affections. 
We  are  apprehensive  that  persons  iu  power  are  great- 
ly abused,  and  that  the  people  of  America  have  been 
grossly  misrepresented,  otherwise  thcsteps  wluch  they 
have  taken  to  obtain  redress,  could  never  be  looked" 
upon  as  threats.     Threats  they  never  intended;  but 
as  all  the  American  Colonies  were  equally  ailected, 
it  was  thought  that  their  joint  petitions  would  have 
more  weight;  and  for  this  end  the  several  assemblies 
communicated  their  sentiments  to  each  other.    This 
step,  to  tlie  inexpressible  surprise  of  all  America,  ig 
iTpresented  as  **a  Hagitious  attempt,  a  measure  of  a 
most  dangerous  and  factious  tendency,  &c.  &c/'   The 
dissolution  of  Assemblies  that  followed,  and  the  mea- 
sures pursued  to  enforce  the  Acts  iu  America,  awak- 
ened the  fears,  aud  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  very  great  degree.  They  therefore  determin- 
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cd  Dot  only  to  defeat  the  intent  of  the  Acts,  by  refrain- 
ins;  from  the  use  of  those  articles  on  which  duties  were 
laid,  hut  to  put  a  stop  to  importations  of  goiids  from 
Great  Britain.  This  is  the  only  threat  we  know  of 
and  if  this  is  suflBcient  to  engage  the  Ministry  to  op- 
pose a  repeal  of  the  Acts,  we  apprehend  the  Ministry 
must,  by  a  change  of  measures,  endeavour  to  regain 
the  affections  of  the  people,  before  they  can  be  induc- 
ed to  alter  their  determinations, 

"The  AmericHns  consider  themselves  as  British 
subjects,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen.  They  think  there  can  be  no  liberty  with- 
out a  security  of  property ;  and  tliat  there  can  l)e  no 
property,  if  any  can,  without  their  consent,  deprive 
them  of  the  bard-earned  fruits  of  their  labour.  They 
know  that  they  have  no  choice  in  the  election  of  the 
members  of  Parliament ;  and  from  their  situation  ne- 
ver can  have  any.  livery  act  of  Parliament  therefore, 
that  is  made  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  is  in 
their  opinion,  depriving  Ihera  of  their  pr(»pcrty  without 
their  consent,  and  consequently  is  an  invasion  of  their 
liberty.  * 

'<  If  then  the  acts  cannot  be  repealed  while  the  Min- 
istry objects,  and  if  to  remove  the  objections,  the  Ame- 
ricans must  give  up  their  sentiments,  we  most  candid- 
ly confess  we  have  little  hopes  of  a  repeal  ever  taking 
place;  much  less  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  the  mer- 
chants will  presume  to  petition  Parliament  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  inexpediency  only,  when  every  Assembly  on 
the  Contiuentis  applying  for  a  repeal  on  the  principle 
of  right. 

"•Happy  had  it  been  for  both  countries  if  theiiloa  ol 
taxes  in  Araeri<:ahad  never  been  started:  however,  if 
ihe  act«  complained  of  arc  repealed,  and  no  other  of 
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the  like  nature  &ve  attempted  hercafteXf  tlieprescntuii- 
liappy  jealouMieH  will,  we  belicive,  quickly  Kuhside. 
and  die  people  of  liotli  ciuintries,  in  a  shoH  time,  re- 
turn to  their  usual  good  humour,  confidence  and  ailcc- 
lion/' 

[t  is  inconrcivahle.  hoM'  little  the  Ministry  seemed 
to  understand  the  true  interests  of  the  Kin;;doni  in  re- 
gard to  the  American  Coh)nies.  Tliey  had  certainly 
made  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  to  prove  to 
persons  less  blind  than  theniselveg«  that  the  Colonies 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  into  a  .surrender  of  any  of 
their  rii;hts  or  privile^^i — tiiat  they  (-ould  neither  be 
inveigled  by  artifice,  nor  compelled  by  tlireats,  to  ac- 
knowled^  the  right  of  Parliament  to  abridge  a  single 
liberty  which  tlieir  Charters  were  given  to  secure  to 
them.  And  yet  they  persisted  in  every  measure  which 
conhl  tend  to  alienate  their  afl'eclions,  destroy  their  al- 
legiance* and  widen  the  breach  which  former  attempiif 
of  a  similar  nature  had  created,  and  which  a  contra- 
ry policy  mi^;ht  have  healed.  If  upon  the  humble  and 
respectful  petitions  of  their  American  subjects,  they 
relaxed  (me  chord  of  the  chain  with  which  it  was  their 
object  to  fetter  tliem,  they  followed  the  gracious  indul- 
gence by  drawing  tighter  the  othei*s.  One  act  of  con- 
descension never  failed  to  bring  with  it  another  of  more 
daring  usurpation.  Scheme  after  scheme  for  raising  a 
revenue  from  the  Colonies  was  successively  adopted 
and  abandoned,  and  more  money  was  actually  spent 
in  supporting  the  vast  parade  of  soblicrs,  tax-gather- 
ers, judges  and  attornics,  than  the  revenue  would  have 
amounted  to  under  any  of  their  schemes,  even  if  the 
Col«>nies  had  quietly  a<'fpiies(  efl  in  tiieni. 

At  the  meeting  of  Farlinment  in  I7C9.  an  Ad<lreK*i 
which  originated  in  the  Hon^e  of  Lords  and  which 
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vms  concuiTcd  iti  hy  ilte  Coiumous,  was  made  to  his 
Maje.sty,  in  which  they  expressed  their  Hatisfiiction 
inUjc  measures  which  had  been  purnued  by  his  Ala- 
jesty,  and  assured  him  that  they  would  effectually  sup- 
port him  III  any  other  measures  that  mi»;hl  be  thouglit 
necessary  to  mainUiii  his  authority  in  the  Colonies — 
they  concluded  with  beseeching  his  Majesty  to  direct 
Oje  Governour  of  Massachusetts  '^^  to  take  ilie  most  ef- 
fectual methods  for  procuring  the  fullest  information, 
touching;  all  treasons  ormispHsions  of  treasons  commit- 
ted within  the  government,  since  the  Mth  day  of  De- 
eemher  1767  :  audto  transmit  the  same  together  with 
the  names  of  tlie  persons  who  were  most  active  in  the 
commission  of  i^iich  oflences,  to  oucofthe  Secretaries 
of  State,  in  order  that  liis  Majesty  might  issue  a  spe- 
cial commii^sion,  for  inquiring  of,  hearing  and  deter- 
mining the  said  offences  within  the  realm  uf  Great 
J3riVa?n,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the 
3Mh  of  Kins-  Henry  the  8th." 

Ilere  indeed  was  a  death-blow  aimed  at  the  liberty 
of  the  Colonies,  treading  upon  the  heels  of  the  Min- 
ister's promise  to  repeal  the  act  for  laying  certain  du- 
ties,  provided  it  was  petitioned  for  on  the  gromid  of 
expediency.  Here  was  a  !)old  authority  to  the  mise- 
rable tools  of  the^r  nrf  who  pre^nided  over  Massachu- 
setts, to  rake  tip  the  ashes  of  depnrted  years,  and  kin- 
dle into  new  life  the  smothered  spark  of  treason.  An 
aitf  nipt  was  made  by  a  few  of  the  members  who  had 
not  lost  all  sense  of  justice-,  to  arrest  the  passage  of 
tliis  paii  of  the  Address,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  His 
Majesty's  ruinous  adnsers  were  too  numerous. 

The  I^egislatureof  Alassachiisettswasnol  in  session 
when  the  news  of  this  Address  and  its  accow(>ani- 
mcnts  reached  America,     But  the  House  of  Burii;e5 
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SC8  of  "NTrsinin  which  met  in  a  few  davs  afterwards, 
were  not  tarcly  in  expressing  their  sense  of  it  in  a 
siring  of  reHolution?^,  whirh  set  forth,  after  a  declara- 
tion of  their  cxchislce  right  to  tax  their  constituents 
mid  io  petition  the  Sovereign  either  wparately  or  con- 
jointiv  with  the  other  Colonies — "that  all  trials  for 
treason,  or  for  any  crime  whatsoever  committed  in  that 
colony,  onglit  to  be  before  his  Majcsty-M  Courts  uv7/i- 
in  ihp  said  Colony  :  and  tliat  the  seizing  any  person 
residing  in  the  said  Colony,  suspected  of  any  crime 
whatsoever  committed  therein,  and  sending  such  per- 
sons beyond  the  sea  to  be  tried,  was  highly  derogatory 
to  the  rights  nf  British  subjects,^" — These  resolutions 
were  agreed  to  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole,  report- 
ed to  the  House,  considered  and  adopted,  with  closed 
dooi'H^  SO  great  was  the  ap[irfdiPusion  that  the  Govcrn- 
our  would  hear  of  them  and  dissolve  the  House,  before 
they  could  be  passed  through  the  requisite  forms — nor 
Mas  the  apprehension  without  grounds,  for  this  was 
scarcely  done  when  the  Goveruour,  who  liad  heard  of 
them  from  some  busy  informer,  summoned  the  House 
(o  appear  before  him,  and  addressed  them  in  these 
words:  ** Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  lleprcsentatives,  I  have  heard  of  your  Resolves, 
and  augur  ill  of  their  efl'ects  ;  you  have  made  it  my  du- 
ty to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  accordingly  dissolv- 
ed.'' 

The  Assemblies  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  South 
Carolina  followed  the  example  of  Virginia,  and  shar- 
ed the  same  fate.  They  were  dissolved  ;  but  losing 
none  of  the  feelings  of  patriots  by  being  thus  reduced 
to  the  level  of  private  citizens,  those  gentlemen  Mho 
had  composed  the  Assembly,  ?)oth  in  Virginia  and 
Xorth  CaroliuR.  held  meetings  and  entered  into  unani- 
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mous  associations  against  importing  auy  articles  sub- 
ject to  the  obnoxious  duties.  The  geutleuieu  and  mer- 
chants of  Mary  land  entereel  into  a  similar  association — 
The  people  of  Georgia,  Providence  Plantation,  and 
Rhode  Island^  successively  joined  in  the  agreement. 
Povfsmoiithf  in  New  llamp*«hire,,  was  now  the  only 
sea-port  town,  of  which  the.  inhabitants  had  not  agree«l 
to  the  non-importation  association.  And  so  vigilantly 
were  the  members  of  tliesc  associations  watched  by 
their  several  Committees,  that  it  now  became  impossi- 
ble to  transgress  without  risking  the  loss  of  property, 
reputation  and  perhaps  life  itself. 

The  General  Court  of  Alassachusetts  was  at  length 
convened  on  the  31  si  of  May,  not  having  been  before 
called  together  by  the  Governour  since  his  memorable^ 
dissolution  of  it,  for  refusing  to  rescind  their  resolution^ 
touching  the  Circular  letter.  Their  iirst  act  was  to  re-^ 
monstrate  to  his  Excellency  against  the  propriety  of 
sitting  to. deliberate  on  the  aflairs  of  the  Colony,  sur- 
rounded as  they  m  ere  by  bis  Majesty's  Sea  and  Land 
forces — and  to  express  their  expectations  that  his  Ex- 
cellency would^  as  his  Majesty's  representative,  givo 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  said  forces  outof  the  port, 
and  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city  during  their  session* 
To  this  his  Excellency  replied,  that  he  had  no  autho- 
rity over  his  Majesty's  ships  or  his  troops ;  and  tho 
House  with  a  proper  pride  and  respect  for  themselves^ 
declared,  that  as  the  forces  of  his  Majesty  were  ack- 
nowledgetl  to  l)o  uncontrollable  by  any  authority  in 
the  Province,  and  their  power  of  course  a^«of«/e,  they 
would  decline  doing  any  business  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.     His  Excellency  then  adjourned  them  to 
Cambridge ;  and  in  his  accustomed  concHiutorij  tern- 
per,  made  his  tirst  advances  to  them  there^  by  reqiiiT'- 
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tw^  tJiPtn  to  provide  funds  for  pa^uig  the  expenses  of 
qnarievivg  his  Majestifs  troops.  As  be  uiight  have 
foroseon,  they  paid  no  atteiilion  to  hin  message,  but 
passed  a  number  of  reHolulioiis  similar  to  those  of  Vir- 
ginia, derlaring  the  scndiug  an  armed  force  into  the 
Coh)ny  to  be  "  bii^hly  dangerouH  to  the  people,  unpre- 
cedented and  unconstitutional.''  In  a  few  dny>)the  Go- 
vernonr's  messuj;c  was  repeated,  concerning  provision 
for  tJie  troops — ^The  House  positively  refused  to  ap- 
propriate any  funds  for  the  purpose,  and  his  Excel- 
lency prorogued  them  to  the  next  year:  l)nt  not  before 
he  had  given  them  a  hint  of  his /'per?//,  nor  time  enough 
to  prevent  them  from  petitioning  his  Majesty,  with 
the  most  fervent  sincerity,  that  he  might  never  again 
be  sent  to  rule  over  them. 

Before  we  dismiss  Govcmour  Bernard  from  our 
further  consideration,  an<l  w  bile  he  is  fresh  before  us 
with  the  blushing  honours  of  a  JSarouctcy  just  bestowed 
upon  iiim  by  Ids  grateful  Sovereign,  it  may  serve  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by 
Great  Britain  towards  her  American  Colcniies,  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  his  oflicial  character.  He  was  a  slave 
to  his  King  of  the  most  laborious  and  imshaken  iidel- 
ity :  but  to  his  injudicious,  rash,  and  intemperate 
exei^cise  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him,  more  than  to 
any  other  uncombined  cause,  did  the  King  owe  the 
loss  of  his  Colonies,  and  the  Colonies  their  eniauci- 
pation  from  the  most  galling  despotism.  He  was 
loyal  to  his  Sovereign,  not  because  he  thotigbt  loyalty 
a  virtue,  but  because  it  raised  him  to  rank  and  emolu- 
ment,— Thus  he  bated  the  Americans*  not  that  they 
were  vicious,  disloyal,  or  licentious,  but  that  they 
were  astute  enough  to  discern  the  true  principles  of 
bis  conduct.   He  commenced  his  government  under  a 
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systcin  of  mean  and  contemptible  espiona^s^e,  and 
found  himself  compelled  to  maintain  it  by  fraud  and 
deception.  Having  in  tlie  outset  misuuderstiiod  and 
misreprcHenled  the  character  of  the  Americans,  it  be- 
came his  interest  to  foment  discord  and  disturbance^ 
that  his  sagacity  might  not  be  questioned  at  home. 
The  humblest  petitions  of  the  people,  he  regarded  as 
seditious  dittcunleut.  and  their  most  respectful  remon- 
strances m  open  rebellioii.  He  knew  that  the  King 
bad,  on  more  tlian  one  occasion  since  his  accession  to 
(he  throne,  manifested  his  dislike  of  the  sturdy  spirit 
of  the  Americans,  and  it  became  his  study  to  foster 
and  to  feed  this  unnatural  prejudice  by  every  species 
of  misrepresentation,  exaggeratijui,  and  falsehood. 
To  flatter  the  enmity  of  bis  master  towards  the  Ame- 
ricans, which  like  a  faithful  servant  he  had  imbibed 
in  its  fullest  force,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend, 
in  contempt  of  royal  faith,  the  alteration,  an<l  even 
total  abolition  of  the  Colonial  Charters,  as  the  easiest 
and  shortest  method  of  reducing  the  stubborn  Colo- 
nists to  unconditional  submission.  Proud  and  impe- 
rious in  his  deportment;  sour,  morose  and  surly 
in  his  temper;  haughty  and  unyielding  in  his  dis- 
position, he  lived  eleven  years  in  America,  wittiout 
having  made  a  friend,  and  left  it  without  creating  a 
sigh  of  regret,  even  from  those  who  had  been  his  most 
intimate  associates.  The  detestation  of  all  good  men 
pursuefl  him  to  England,  where  he  wa«  hunted  from 
society  as  a  "dirty  factious  scoundrel,"  and  where  he 
spent  the  remnant  of  his  days,  despised  and  hated,  by 
the  very  men  to  whom  only  he  had  proved  honest  and 
faitiiful. 

The  rigid  observance  of  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment, which  had  now  become  general  throughout  the 
VOL.  I.  17 
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Colonies,  at  Icusth  i>egan  to  produce  its  intended  ef- 
fect in  En.i^land.  The  merchants  and  mauiifac(iu*ers 
of  Great  Britain  he^an  oocc  lutHe  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  (hose  diHiculticV  which  had  »hut  up  (heir  shops^ 
during  the  existence  of  the  Stamp  ArL  To  their  pe- 
titions and  complaints  the  Ministers  found  tliemselvcs 
compelled  to  listen  >vl(h  more  complacency  than  to  the 
solicitulions  of  their  more  distant  subjects;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  session  of  17^9  an  attempt  wixa  made 
in  Parliament  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  duties. 
Capricious,  imbecile,  and  undecided  in  all  their  Co- 
lonial policy,  the  Mini**try  knew  not  how  to  act.  Tliey 
were  desirous  of  relieving  the  embarrassment  of  the 
£nglish  merchants,  and  they  had  no  objection  to  takaj 
off  a  part  of  the  burden  which  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
the  Colonies.  But  they  were  afraid  lest  in  doing  this 
they  might  be  suspected  of  liaving  re.linijuished  their 
scheme  of  taxation,  or  having  yielded  a  right  which 
they  were  determined  at  all  haxards  in  raaintuin.  His 
Majesty  prorogiu'd  the  Parliament  before  any  decision 
was  made;  but  Lord  Hillsborough,  a  few  days^allter- 
wards  addressed  a  Circular  to  the  several  Colonial 
Governours,  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  at  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  to  propose  taking  off  the  duties  upon  glass, 
paper,  and  painters  colours,  (purposely  omitting  the 
article  of  tea^  with  which  the  tire  of  the  Revtdution 
was  afterwards  kindled,)  on  consideration  of  such  du- 
ties having  been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles 
of  commerce.  The  Secretary  concluded  his  letter 
by  assuring  theGovernours  that  his  Majesty  *M'elied 
npon  their  prudencr  and  fidelity,  tii  make  such  an  ex- 
planation of  his  Majesty's  measures,  as  would  tend 
to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  reestablish  mutual  confi- 
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'        clcnrr  and  afTection  between  the  Mother  Country  and 

the  Colonics." 
I  In  obedience  to  these  instruclions,  and  in  that  spirit 

of  tnnciliation  which  had  marked  every  official  act  of 
Ihr  excellent  man  at  the  head  of  the  Colonv  of  Vir- 
ginia,  when  Govcrnour  Bottetoml  communicated  this 
letter  of  the  Secretary,  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  he 
tlniK  pledged  himself  for  the  performance  of  his  Majen-j 
■       tj's  promises. — ••  It  may  possibly  he  objected,  that  aa 
I       his  Majesty^s  present  Administration  are  not  immortal^ 
I      their  successors  may  be  iucliued  to  attempt  to  undo 
I       ivhut  (he  present  Ministers  shall  have  attempted  to 
perform,  and  to  that  objection  I  ran  i^ive  but  tbis  an- 
swer, that  it  is  my  tirm  opinion  that  the  plan  1  have  sta- 
ted to  you  will  certainly  take  place,  that  it  will  ueverl 
be  departed  from ;  and  so  determined  am  1  for  even 
to  abide  by  it,  that  7  icUl  be  contput  tube  declared  inA 
famous,  if  I  do  not  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life;  at  alll 
I      tiraes^  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occasions,  exerf] 
I      every  power,  with  which  I  cither  am,  or  ever  shall  be 
legally  invested,  in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  for] 
the  continent  of  America,  that  satisfaction  which  1A 
have  been  authnrispd  to  promine  tkiH  daif,  by  the  con-  ] 
fidential  servants  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  who  ta\ 
my  certain  knowledge,  rates  his  honour  so  highy  that\ 
he  would  rather  pari  with  his  Crown,  than  preserve  j 

it  by  deceitJ^  j 

^B  Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  this  assurance — no  j 

^^      words  could  more  clearly  evince  the  devotion  of  this  I 
I  amiable  Governour  to  his  Sovereign,  or  at  the  same  time  * 

I  more  forcibly  portray  his  aflection  for  the  people  over 

I  whom  he  pivsided.  The  House  of  Burgesses  felt  and  | 

I  acknowledged  the  sincerity  of  his  pledge,  while,  they 

^^     failed  to  cxpeiicace  the  same  confidence  in  his  Ma^es- 
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ij  or  his  confidential  servanls.  They  replied,  hoM*- 
ever,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  hut  lie  acceptahle  to 
the  Govcrnour,  and  assured  him  of  the  joy  they  felt 
at  his  couimunication,  and  their  funi  reliance  on  the 
trntli  and  justice  of  their  Soverei.^n. 

The  Circular  letter  of  the  Secretary,  though  it  was 
received  in  all  the  Colonies,  as  an  advance  towards 
reconciliation,  on  the  part  of  llic  Eui^lish  Cabinet,  did 
not  produce  entire  satisfaction  in  any.  Hy  making  the 
proposed  repeal  a  matter  of  commercial  expediencj/f 
it  wasT evident  that  the  great  ground  of  contention  and 
dispute  would  he  left  untouched :  and  tiiat  it  was  still 
the  intention  of  Pai-liauient  to  coulcnd  fur  tlie  ri^^ht  of 
taxation,  at  some  future  period.  The  mercliants,  there- 
fore, however  they  were  disposed  to  participate  in  the 
good  humour  which  seemed  to  he  partially  restored 
hy  the  promises  held  out,  were  slill  determined  to  per- 
severe in  the  non-importation  agreement;  and  at  a 
puhlick  meeting  held  at  Boston  tl;ey  unanimously  vot- 
ed that  tlie  proposed  repeal  would  hy  no  means  relieve 
their  trade  from  the  emharrassments  anil  restrictionfi 
under  which  it  laboured. 

The  sentiments  of  the  people,  generally,  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  cannot  be  better  portrayed  than  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
merchants,  to  their  correspondents  in  London.  The 
Committee  was  composed  of  some  of  the  niostrespecta- 
hh*  men  in  the  Province,  and  their  influence  both  at 
home  and  in  England,  was  at  least  equal  to  thatof  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Their  letter  is  dated  tlie  ;25tb 
of  November  iT^ih  'ind  nms  thus : — *•  Though  we  arc 
not  favoured  with  an  answ  er  to  our  letter  of  the  8th  of 
April  last,  yet  as  Ihe  libeviijof  *lmevica  h  at  ntalce. 
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and  the  minds  of  the  people  here  are  much  agitated, 
and  as  the  continuation  of  the  unhappy  dispute  be- 
tween tlie  Parliament  and  the  Colonies  must  not  only 
affect  your  and  our  interest  hut  the  general  intprcsl 
and  happiness  of  both  countries,  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  apply  to  you  a£;ain,  and  earnestly  request  you  would 
use  your  best  endeavours  with  those  in  the  Adminis- 
tration, to  restore  tranquillity,  and  reestablish  the  Co- 
lonies in  thi'  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. We  arc  very  sensible  that  the  prosperity  of 
^be  Colonies  depends  upon  their  union  and  connexion 
with  Great  Britain.  In  this  sentiment  all  the  Ame- 
ricans concur,  yet  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  think, 
tliatfor  this  reason  they  oui5httobe  divested  of  liber- 
ty and  property.  Yet  tliis  must  be  the  case^  if  the  Par- 
liament can  make  laws  to  bind  the  Colonies  in  all  ca- 
ses wliatever — can  levy  taxes  upon  them  without  their 
consent,  dispose  of  (he  revenues  thus  raised  m  ithoui 
their  consent,  multiply  officers  at  pleasure,  and  assign 
them  fees  to  be  paid  without,  nay  contrary  to  and  in 
direct  violatioaof  Acts  of  Assembly  regularly  passed 
by  the  Colonies  and  approved  by  the  crow  n — can  en- 
large the  power  of  admiralty  courts,  divert  the  usual 
channels  of  justice,  deprive  the  Colonists  of  trials  bj 
jury  of  their  own  countrymen,  in  short  break  down 
the  barriers  which  their  forefathers  have  erected 
aji;ainst  arbitrary  power,  and  enforce  their  edicts  by 
fleets  and  armies.  To  such  a  system  of  government 
the  Americans  cannot  tamely  submit :  not  from  an  im- 
patience of  9ul>ordination,  a  spirit  of  independence^ 
or  want  of  loyalty  to  their  King ;  for  in  a  quiet  snbrais- 
fiion  to  just  government,  in  zeal,  afTection,  and  attach- 
ment  to  their  King,  the  people  of  the  Colonies  dar« 
to  vie  with  any  of  the  best  of  their  fellow-subjects;  but 
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from  an  innate  love  of  liberty  and  tlic  British  constitu- 
tion. 

<^In  our  last  we  intimated  our  fears  that  the  Minis- 
try' were  greatly  abused,  and  the  people  of  America 
grossly  misrepresented,  by  some  wlio  did  not  wish 
M'ell  either  to  Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies.  The  let- 
ters of  one  of  our  American  Goveniours  (Bernard)  and 
the  memorials  of  a  board  lately  erected  anionj;  us,  not 
to  mention  other  documents  laid  before  the  publick, 
evince  that  our  fears  were  but  too  well  grounded.  From 
these  it  is  apparent,  that  every  sly  art  has  been  used 
to  incense  the  Ministry  a£;ainst  the  Colonies  :  every 
Argument  tliat  malice  could  invent  lias  been  urged  to 
indute  them  tn  oAerturn  (he  ancient  foundation  of  lib- 
erty. Nay,  to  compass  their  base  ends,  they  have  de- 
clared in  express  terms,  and  taken  uncommon  pains 
to  make  tlie  Ministry  believe,  that  *'  there  Iihs  been 
a  long  concerted  and  extensive  plan  of  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain  in  all  the  Provinces,  and 
that  a  seizure  made  at  Boston  had  liaskMied  the  peo- 
ple tiiere  to  the  commission  of  actual  violence  sooner 
than  was  intended." 

"  In  justice  to  the  Province  where  we  reside,  and 
indeed  to  all  America,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  you, 
that  such  representalicHis  are  without  an,v  just  foun- 
dation, and  that  nr»thing  can  be  a  greater  deviation 
from  truth.  Though  at  the  same  time  we  confess, 
that  the  ends  accomplished  by  these  and  such  like  in- 
famous slanders  and  vile  arts,  have  given  a  general 
alarm,  and  caused  a  universal  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  the  Americans.  Tliey  now  see  a  rod  of  power 
held  over  their  heads;  they  begin  to  feel  the  severi- 
ties of  a  Court,  tiiat  by  its  late  enlarged  jurisdiction 
is  empowered  to  break  in  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
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coraniou  law  courts;  ami  they  liave  anxious  fears  for 
the  existence  of  their  As^scmblics,  which  they  consider 
as  their  last  and  only  bulwark  against  arbitrary  power, 
for  if,  say  they,  laws  can  be  made,  money  levied,  gov- 
ernment supported,  and  justice  aduiinistered  without 
the  intervention  of  Assemblies,  of  what  use  can  they 
be?  They  are  no  essential  member  of  the  constitu- 
tion. And  being  useless  and  unessential,  is  there  not 
reason  to  fear  they  will  quickly  become  disagreeable 
and  then  be  wholly  laid  aside.?  And  when  that  bap- 
jiens,  what  security  have  we  for  freedom,  or  what  re- 
mains for  the  Colonists  but  the  most  abject  slavery? 

"Tliese  are  not  the  reasoniugs  of  politicians,  but 
the  sentiments  and  the  language  of  the  people  in  ge- 
neral. For  with  great  truth  we  may  say,  in  no  coun- 
try is  the  love  of  liberty  more  deeply  rooted,  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  rights  inherent  to  freemen  more  ge- 
nerally diffused^  and  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
government  better  understood  than  among  the  British 
American  Colonies. 

"For  this  reason  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to  in- 
form you,  that  though  the  merchants  have  confined 
their  agreements  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  laying  a 
duty  (HI  tea,  paper,  glass,  kc,  yet  nothing  less  than  a 
repeal  of  all  the  revenue  Acts,  and  putting  things  on 
the  same  footing  they  were  before  the  late  iunova- 
tlonn,  can  or  will  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  pe<»ple. 
The  lleets  and  armies  may  overawe  our  towns;  adml< 
raliy  courts  and  boards  of  commissions^  with  thei 
swarms  of  underlings,  may  by  a  rigorous  executioi 
of  severe  unconstitutional  Acts,  ruin  our  commerce, 
and  render  America  of  little  use  to  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain: but  while  every  farmer  is  a  freeholder,  the  spi- 
rit of  liberty  Avil!  prevail,  and  every  attempt  to  divest 
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them  of  the  privileges  of  freemea,  must  be  attended 
with  consequences  injurious  to  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country. 

^*  In  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  you  will  eK- 
cusethis  freedom.  We  consider  the  merchants  here  and 
in  Kugland,  as  the  links  of  the  chain  that  hinds  both 
countries  together.  They  arc  deeply  concerned  in  pre- 
serving the  union  and  connexion. — Whatever  tends  to 
alienate  tlie  affections  of  the  Colonists,  or  to  make 
them  averse  to  the  customs^  fashions,  and  manufac- 
tures of  Britain  hurts  their  interest.  While  some  there- 
fore* from  ambitious  views  and  sinister  motives^  are 
labouring  to  widen  the  Urpach,  we  whose  private  iu-* 
terest  h  happily  connected  with  the  union^  or  which  i^ 
the  same,  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  both  conn- 
tricsj  may  be  allowed  to  plead  for  an  end  to  these  un- 
happy disputes ;  and  that  by  a  repeal  of  the  offensive 
Acts,  the  cause  of  jealousy  and  uneasiness  may  be 
removedj  trau(|uillity  restored,  harmony  and  mutual 
affection  reestablished^  and  trade  return  to  its  usual 
channel." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

state  of  chairs  in  England — Infffectual  opposition  ofthefriendft 
ofJimerica  to  the  Ministrif — Lord  *Yortk  succeeds  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  as  f  rut  Lord  nf  the  Treasury — Hin  motion  for  the 
partial  repeal  of  the  Port.  Jhities — Debates  thereon — Riot  at 
Boston  between  the  Soldiers  and  Itoppuiakers — Several  of  the 
people  hilled  bif  tlut  Soldiers — J/r.  Hutchinson  refuses  to  re^nove 
the  troops  from  Boston — Funeral  pomp  at  the  bnriai  of  those  JcilU. 
ed — Liberty  Poles  erected  in  JW»r  I'ork — Jlssembly  of  ^MassaA 
chusetts  convened  at  Cawxhridse^^Their  remonstrance  on  account 
of  it^^Trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  his  Soldier^^Honourable 
conduct  of  Mr.  *fldams  and  Mr.  ^uinc^ — Mr.  Ilutchinson  made 
Offvernour  and  Captain  General — affair  of  the  Gaspee  at  Rhor 
Island — Instructions  of  the  town  of  Petersham  to  their  constitn* 
ent^-^General  feeling  of  the  people  on  the  first  measures  uf 
Lord  JYbrth^s  Mministratlon. 


We  stiall  now  be  obligctl  for  a  few  momeuts,  to  turn 
our  atterilion  to  affairs  in  England.  Tbii  Parliament 
met  on  tbe  Dth  of  January  1770.  The  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham^ who  bad  been  ho  Ion,s;  detained  from  publick 
flnties  by  ill  health,  whose  inind  hud  suffered  almostas 
much  atj  hin  body,  and  wiio  bad  been  long  looked  upon 
as  dead  to  tbe  world,  now  made  liis  appearance — 
his  health  unexpectedly  restored^  and  his  intellec- 
tual facuUien  completely  renovated.  On  the  usual 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  Throne,  this  illustrious 
Statetsman  arose,  and  after  declaring  that  notliin^  but 
the  present  alarming  state  of  the  nation,  could  have 
bi*ous;ht  him  from  bis  retirement  bowing  as  lie  yrtm 
luidur  t}ie  weight  of  iufirmities;  be  lamented  in  hi* 
usual  energetiek  manner,  '^those  unhappti  measures 
which  bad  alienated  Uic  Colonies  from  tbe  Mother 
Country^  and  which  had  driven  Ihem  into  excesses  he 
Vol.  I.  18 
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( ould  not  justify.  "  But  said  he,  such  is  my  partiality 
for  America,  that  I  am  disposed  to  make  allowance 
even  for  these  excesses.  The  discontents  of  three 
millions  of  people  deserve  consideration  ;  the  founda- 
tion of  those,  discontents  ought  to  be  removed.'^ 

His  Lordship  concluded  his  speech  by  moving  au 
amendment  to  the  Address,  pledging  the  House  to 
take  into  their  speedy  and  serious  consideration,  the 
causes  of  (he  discontents  which  now  distracted  every 
part  of  his  Ma^jesty^s  Empire.  JSut  the  amendment 
was  nes;atived  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  2^d  of  January  another  attempt  was  made 
to  come  at  tlie  object  of  his  Lordship^  which  proved 
more  successful.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in- 
iroduced  the  subject,  in  the  following  clear,  concise, 
spirited  and  independent  manner.  He  said,  "  that 
the  present  unhap[>y  condition  of  aflairs,  and  the  uni- 
versal  discontents  of  the  peopUy  did  not  arise  from 
any  immediate  temporary  cause,  but  had  grown  upon 
the  nation  by  degrecs/rwm  the  moment  of  his  Majestifs 
accession  to  the  throne:  that  a  total  change  had  then 
taken  place  in  the  old  system  of  English  Government, 
and  a  neic  maxim  adopted /«/«?  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country^  viz.  that  llie  royal  prerogative  alone  was 
sufficient  to  support  government  t(»  whatever  hands 
the  administration  should  be  committed.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  principle  (said  his  Lordship)  can  be  traced 
through  every  act  of  government  during  the  present 
reign,  in  which  his  Majesty's  secret  advisers  could  be 
supposed  to  have  any  influence.  He  recommended 
therefore  strongly  to  their  Lordships  to  fix  an  early 
dny  for  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, in  all  its  I'elatians  avd  dejjendencies,  foreign, 
provincial  and  domestick,  for  we  had  been  injured  in 
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them  all.  That  consideration,  he  trusted,  would 
lead  their  Lordships  to  advise  the  Crown,  not  only 
how  to  correct  past  errours,  but  how  to  ostahlisli  a  sys- 
tem of  government  mnrp  wise,  more  permanent,  better 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution."  The  noble  Lord  was 
seconded  in  this  motion  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Lord 
Chatham  again  arose  on  this  occasion,  and  after  de- 
claring that  his  grace  had  anticipated  him,  he  said, 
that  <<his  infirmities  must  fall  heavy  on  him  indee<K 
if  he  did  not  attend  his  duty  in  the  House  that  datf 
— he  said  that  he  wislied  his  avowed  approbation  of 
the  motion  now  made,  to  be  understood  as  a  pubLick 
demonstration  of  the  corrftat  union  that  now  subsisted 
beticeen  the  noble  Marquis  and  himself.  There  was 
indeed  a  time,  (said  he)  when  those  who  wished  well 
to  neither,  found  a  sufficient  gratification  for  their  ma- 
lignity against  both.  But  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
friends,  are  now  united  with  me  and  mine,  upon  a 
principle  which,  I  tnist,  Avill  be  found  a.s  permanent 
as  it  is  honourable; — not  to  share  the  emolaments  af 
the  StatBy  but,  if  possible,  to  save  it  from  impending 
rwin." 

Before  the  day  fixed  upon  fortius  important  enqnirj', 
the  Duke  of  Graflon,  resigned  the  office  of  First  Lord 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  North,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
thus  became  the  head  of  an  Administration,  which 
from  that  time  to  tlie  close  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion directed  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain,  and  by 
their  crrours  and  follies,  reduced  her  mighty  Empire, 
in  the  West  to  the  barren  posse-^sion  of  the  two  Ca- 
nadas. 
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The  avowed  canse  of  the  Dake  of  Gmfton's  uitex- 
pcrteil  i*esi2;natiou  was  the  dismissal  of  his  colleague 
liord  Camdeu,  from  whom  the  Great  Seal  had  beea 
most  ungraciously  taken^  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing voted  with  Lord  Chatham  on  his  amendment  to 
the  Address. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  North*s  admlBistration 
was  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  port  duties  of  IT^Tj 
■with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  tea^  which  his  Lord- 
ship expressly  declared,  he  desired  to  keep  on  ns  an 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  o(  the  Parliament.  In  vain 
it  was  contended  that  the  reservation  uf  Uiis  single 
article  would  keep  up  the  contention,  which  it  ivns 
so  desirable  to  allay — that  after  giving  up  the  prospect 
of  a  revenue  from  the  Colonies,  it  was  absurd  and 
impolitick  to  pei*severe  in  the  ai^sertion  of  an  abstract 
claim  of  right,  which  if  attempted  in  any  mode  to  be 
carried  into  practice,  would  produce  nothing  but  civil 
discord^  and  interminable  opposition — that  in  short  if 
notliing  more  was  meant  by  this  omfssion  of  the  tea 
in  the  repeal,  than  the  mere  declaration  of  Parliamen- 
tary Supremacy,  the  law  already  in  existence,  under 
the  title  of  the  Declatortf  ..3c^  was  abundantly  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  Americans  had 
hitherto  silently  acquiesced  in  that  law. 

To  all  these  arguments  Lord  North  replied,  in  the 
following  strain  of  supercilious  insult — *'  Has  the  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act  taught  the  Americans  obedi- 
ence? Has  our  lenity  inspired  them  with  moderation? 
Can  it  be  proper,  while  they  deny  one  legal  power  to' 
tax  tliem,  to  acquiesce  in  the  argument  of  illegality? 
and,  by  the  repeal  of  the  trhole  law,  to  give  up  that 
power?  No!  the  propcrest  time  to  exert  our  right  to 
taxation  is  when  the  right  is  refused.     To  temporize 
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is  in  yield;  and  the  aiithiinty  of  the  Mother  country, 
it  is  now  unsupixtrtc'dovill  in  reality  be  relin(|uish- 
for  ever.  A  total  repeal  (lie  continued,)  cannot  be 
'thought  oJ\  till  Jlmnnca  is  rnosTUATE  at  olh  fekt. 
— Thus  did  this  new  Miuister,  even  while  he  priifes^- 
cd  to  he  making  a  concession  to  the  Colonies,  inHuli 
lem  with  a  threat  of  his  future  vengeance — and  thus 
tlid  he  treat  their  pretentions  to  exemplion,  at  llie  mo- 
ment that  he  was  oiFering  a  measure  for  the  avowed 
[impose  of  vegainiuj;  their  aflectionn. 

While  these  thiu*!;s  were  passinj;;  in  England;  the 
Colonies  perJiaps  would  have  enjoyed  something  like  a 
calm,  con tentiui^  themselves  u  itii  the  observance  of  llieir 
non-importation  agreement,  but  for  the  continuance  of 
hi**  Majesty's  anncd  forces  in  the  harbour  and  town 
of  Boston.  It  was  impossible  for  tlie  people  not  to  feel 
continual  irritation  at  the  presence  of  the  soldiery,  with 
w  horn  they  came  in  contact  at  ever}*  hour  of  the  day, 
and  at  every  corner  of  the  streets.  A  knowledge  that 
they  were  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tlie 
citizens  in  awe,  served  too  to  render  these  soldiei's, 
ftA  wadl  as  their  officers,  overbearing  and  insolent 
upon  all  occasions.  !f  this  cause  of  offence  had  been 
removed,  (as  it  would  liave  been,  some  months  before, 
liad  any  other  man  than  liernard  been  at  the  head  of 
the  goverament,)  it  is  more  than  probable,  tbe  people 
would  soon  have  forgotten  the  causes  which  brought 
thera  there,  and  like  their  fellow-citizens  of  tlie  olher 
Colonies,  have  settled  down  into  a  state  of  calm  and 
tronquility. 

But  the  temper  of  the  jiatriotick  citizens  of  Boston 
^Mas  further  kept  in  a  state  4>f  excitement,  by  the  nia- 
:hinations  of  their  Lieutenant  Govcrnour,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, now  acting  as  the  Chief  Magistrate,  nnd  who 
was  but  little  behind  his  predecessor, in eutavC^  \.<iiN\«k 
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Americans.  He  attempted  lo  promote  an  association 
-^'ith  some  of  the  richest  merchants,  in  opposition  to  the 
non  importation  «greementf  and  though  his  scheme 
failed  of  success,  the  knowledge  of  it  tended  to  create 
distress  and  jealousies,  and  produced  assemblies  of^ 
the  people,  that  led  to  serious  ronscqurnces.  At  one 
of  tlicse  meetings  it  was  determined  to  send  back  to 
England  all  the  goods  which  had  been  imported — a 
decision  in  which  the  mob  had  much  more  to  do  than 
(he  owners  of  the  goods,  though  it  was  said  lo  be  a 
voliuitary  act.  AV^hile  the  merchants  of  Boston,  how- 
ever, or  the  people,  were  thus  vigilant  and  strict  in  the 
observance  of  their  agreement,  the  merchants  of  New- 
port, and  of  New  York  had  been  brought  to  consent 
to  import.  This  produced  a  clamour  at  Boston  and  at 
Philadelphia,  and  recriminations  on  the  part  of  New 
York — the  merchants  of  whom  asserted,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  boast  of  fidelity  to  the  association,  the 
Bcslonians  had  never  ceased  to  make  large  importa- 
tionsi  But  this,  though  partially  true,  could  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  defection  of  New  York,  nor  would  it  have 
hecn  offered,  but  that  the  government  had  so  contriv- 
ed as  to  get  a  majority  of  its  friends  into  the  New 
York  association. 

Thus  were  affairs  situated  when  on  the  2d  of  March 
a  quarrel  (Kciirred  between  a  soldier  and  a  man  em- 
ployed at  Mr.  Gray's  rope-walk.  The  provocation  was 
given  by  the  citizen,  and  a  scuffle  ensued  which  ended 
in  tlie  defeat  of  the  soldier,  who  soon  after  collected  n 
number  of  his  comrades,  and  the  affray  became  gene- 
ral between  them  and  the  rope  makers.  This  was 
enough  to  stir  up  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  who 
determined  to  try  thcirstrength  in  a  pitched  battle  with 
the  soldiers.     The  i5th  of  the  month  was  fixed  upon 
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for  the  trial — and  between  seven  and  eight  oxlock  in 
the  evening  a  few  persons^  chiefly  boys,  collected  and 
began  to  ring  the  bells.    This  mob  was  giadually  en- 
creased  to  about  one  hundred,  who  after  going  to  se 
veral  of  tlie  barracks  and  endeavouring  in  vain  ta  pro- 
voke the  soldiers  to  battle,  at  last  determined  upon  at-* 
tacking  the  guard,  stationed  at  the  Custom  House* 
Thither  therefore  they  repaired,  and  by  pelting 
soldiers  with  snow-balls,  stones  and  ice,  and  using  a1 
the  same  time  ever>^  provocation  by  means  of  insultingi 
language,  sevenof  the  eight  who  composed  the  guard,' 
were  induced  to  fire.  By  their  discharges  three  of  tlia 
assailants  were  killed  ft;id  several  dangerously  wound- 
ed.— The  mob  now  dispersed,  spreading  the  newsiaj 
every  direction — the  bells  were  again  rung,  the  alari 
of  "fire^*  was  snven — the  drums  were  heat  and  the  ci- 
tizens  every  where  called  "  to  arms,'' — In  a  short  time 
several  thousands  of  the  citizens  were  assembled,  and 
a  dreadful  scene  of  blood  would  have  ensued,  butfon 
the  promises  and  assurances  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  tha4 
tlie  affair  should  be  settled  to  their  satisfaction  in  tiio 
morning.   The  morning  came,  and  with  it  a  still  larg- 
er collection  of  the  people,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Mam$ 
and  Mr.  Royal  Tyler  at  their  head.  They  demanded 
in  peremptory  terms  of  the  Lieutenant  Governour,  that 
die  troops  should  be  immediately  removed  from  the 
town.     But  this  worthy  successour  of  Bernard  was  so 
fearful  of  doing  any  thing  that  should  oQend  the  »^Iu> 
iiftry,  that  he  absolutely  refused  to  give  the  order  for 
their  removal,  though  the  commanding  officer  stood  by 
tt)  assure  him  of  his  readiness  to  obey  the  order.  The 
Council  was  kept  in  session  until  night  awaiting  his 
decision — Committees  were  twice  sent  from  the  assem- 
bkd  citizens — urging,  imploring,  threatening,  to  no 
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purpose.  In  vain  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Tyler,  that  the 
men  at  present  asHenihled,  were  not  such  as  had  for- 
merly pnllf'd  dnirn  hia  house — that  they  were  the  best 
people  in  the  town,  r.ien  who  were  determined,  at  all 
hazards^  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  troops.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson wa.<  immoveable,  and  but  that  jteZ/'was  tiie  mov* 
itij;  ^prlni;  of  liis  conduct,  he,  nii^ht  bo  applauded  for 
his  firmness.  But  lie  would  with  equal  imlitlerence 
have  seen  the  streets  Howin'^M'ith  the  blood  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  sooner  than  have  stirred  a  foot  beyond 
his  hopes  of  jiromnfiftn.  His  Majesty  might  upbraid 
him  with  deserting  his  cause,  if  he  listened  to  that  of 
the  people, 

Tlie  consequences  of  his  obstinacy  would  undoubt- 
edly soon  have  become  terrilde,  if  Mr.  HutchirLson  had 
not  at  length  been  frightened  into  compliance,  by  be- 
ing told  that  he  must  either  consent,  or  quit  the  Pro- 
riftce, — The  people  can  surely  not  be  condemned  for 
procipitation  or  violence,  when  it  is  Ivuown  that  they 
waited  wilh  patience  to  receive  their  redress  from  the 
hands  of  Ihcir  first  Ma^^istratc  for  nearly  twenty  four 
luiurs.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  more 
patient  forbearance  than  was  shewn  on  this  occasion. 
Had  they  been  the  turbulent  and  factious  set  wliich  it 
was  the  constant  practice  of  their  Governours  to  re- 
present them  to  be,  the  streets  would*  have  been 
drenched  in  blond,  while  his  excellency  was  debating 
how  best  to  escape  the  censure  of  the  Ministers. — 
The  promise  to  remove  the  troops  ({uieted  the  people 
and  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  men  who  had  been  killed  were  Inirir'd  in  one 
vault,  with  every  mark  of  funeral  pomp  and  military 
parade.  During  the  procession  the  shops  wore  shut, 
and  the  bells  of  Boston  and  tiic  adjouiing  towns  of 
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Cliarlestown  and  Roxbury  continued  to  lull. Thus  were 
the  feelins^sof  the  people  expressed  for  the  mataacre 
of  iheir  fellow  cili'Aens. 

In  the  Province  of  New- York  similar  scenes  wei-e 
iraDsacted.  The  Liberty  poles  erected  l>y  the  citizens 
were  every  where  cut  down  by  the  6oldiers — quarrels 
ensued^  and  the  outraged  populace  lost  no  opportunity 
of  insulting  and  abusing  his  Majesty's  troops.  Nume- 
rouii  meetings  were  held,  and  the  Assembly  were  pe- 
titioned to  {3;rant  no  more  supplies  to  the  troops — they 
promised  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  deceived  them.  This  produced  several  publica- 
tions, in  which  the  Assembly  were  accused  of  having 
betrayed  the  inhabitants  ofthecittj  and  Colony  of  New- 
York.  The  Assembly  voted  these  papers  seditious 
libels  and  offered  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the  au- 
thors. The  printer  was  fri£!;htened  into  a  disclosure 
of  the  name  of  .Wr.  M^Don^all^  who  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  jail.  Of  this  j^entleman  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  speak  again.  A  meetings  consisting  of 
1400  inhabitants,  was  soon  aAer  held,  at  which  it  was 
almost  unanimously  determined  to  instinct  their  repre- 
eentatives  in  the  Assembly  not  to  pay  the  supplies  de- 
manded for  the  troops.  The  leaders  of  this  meeting 
were  brought  up  before  the  Assembly ;  but  being  found 
to  be  men  of  influence  and  respectability  they  were 
dismissed  without  punishment. 

On  the  81st  of  May  of  this  year,  the  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts  was  convened  by  Govemour  Huti^liin- 
8ou,  at  Cambridge.  The  House  decided  by  a  large 
ninjority,  that  they  would  cuter  upon  no  business  at 
Cambridge,  remonstrated  against  being  convened  at 
that  place,  and  voted  it  to  be  a  great  *»  grievance*-  to  sit 
VOL.   [  ii) 
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my  where  hut  at  Bosioii.     This  iletermuied  the  Go- 
reruour  to  proroi^uc  them,  to  the  Si  si  of  July* 

Thus  were  aflairs  situated  in  the  Colouiesj  when 
iiitellis;enre  was  received  of  the  partial  repeal  of  the 
Pari  duties.  The  purposed  reservation  of  the  Tea^ 
and  the  insolent  declaratioii  of  Lord  ^'oHli,  were  not 
ralculated  to  still  the  tumult  or  to  silence  ctimplnint. 
Indeed  if  there  had  been  no  such  avowal  from  the  Mi- 
nister the  partiaf  repeal  of  the  duties  would  not  have 
been  sulTirient  to  remove  tlie  apprehensions  of  tire  Co- 
lonists— nt  least  in  the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  while  they  continued  to  he  insulted  b^y  ^hei 
presence  of  an  armed  force.  No  relaxation  therefore  was 
made  in  the  nou  importation  a^'eement,  as  it  regard- 
ed the  article  upon  which  the  duty  was  retained,  and 
scarcely  a  sensation  of  pleasure  was  excited  l»y  this 
Act,  which  was  considered  as  so  condescending  and 
conciliatory  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Court  again  assembled 
at  Cambridge,  on  the  day  of  prorogation^  hut  persist- 
ed in  their  determination  to  enter  upmi  no  business, 
and  declaring  in  their  message  to  the  Govcrnour  that 
the  grievances  and  cruelties  which  had  been  brought 
upon  them  by  the  devices  of  the  JIhiisters  were  too 
great  to  be  much  hns;er  borne  by  the  people.  This 
message,  and  broad  hint,  however,  had  no  other  ef- 
fect upon  the  Govcrnour,  than  to  induce  hira  to  pro- 
rogue them  a  second  time,  to  the  S(5th  of  September, 
to  meet  at  the  same  place.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  could  have  been  the  ot)ject  which  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson hoped  to  gain,  by  olmlinately  continuing  his  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly  to  meet  at  Bos- 
ton. The  troops  were  now  removed,  from  their  quar- 
ters in  towH;  to  the  Castle,  aud  there  could  be  uo  more 
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danger  of  any  hostile  proceeilings  between  them  ami 
the  memhers  at  Boston,  than  at  Camhrjili^e.  But  the 
Governour  was  probahl;^  fearful  *)f  the  influence  which 
their  presence  and  feelings  might  have  on  the  trial  of 
Captain  Preston  unci  liis  men,  winch  was  now  near 
at  hanil — if  this  really  was  hin  reason  for  refusing  to 
convene  Ihem  at  Boston,  his  conduct  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  so  censurable. 

On  the  third  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the  mem^ 
bers  despairing  of  being  able  to  accomplish  their  wish 
of  removing  to  Boston,  and  finding  that  the  publick 
exii;eucies  required  their  attention  to  business,  content- 
ed themselves  with  a  prnteai  against  their  being  com- 
pelled to  meet  out  of  Boston  and  proceeded  to  busi< 
ness  as  usual.  The  Governour  opened  the  Session 
by  informing  them  that  the  garrison,  in  the  pay  of  the 
Provinrc,  were  to  he  withdrawn  from  the  Castle,  by 
order  of  his  Majesty  and  their  places  supplied  with 
regular  troops;  and  that  he  had  orders  to  deliver  up 
the  fort  to  any  officer  whom  General  Gage  should  di- 
rect to  take  the  command.  To  this  the  Assembly  re- 
plied "If  the  custody  and  government  of  the  fortress 
are  in  be  lodged  with  the  military  power,  hideppiid- 
ent  of  the  supreme  civil  Magistrate  within  this  juris- 
diction, it  will  be  so  essential  an  alteration  of  the 
Constitution  that  it  cannot  but  justly  alarm  a  free 
people."  The  frovemour  afterwards  disingenuously 
left  them  to  understand,  what  was  not  the  fact,  that  he 
still  retained  his  authority  over  them. 

The  long  talked  of  trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  the 
guard  who  fired  upon  and  killed  three  of  the  citize 
in  March,  now  came  on.  It  excited,  as  was  natural 
universal  interest — the  most  inflammatory  publica< 
tions  had  been  from  time  to  time  issued,  setting  forth 
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the  conduct  of  the  accused  in  the  most  hoiTilile  light 
— every  means,  which  vengeance  in  its  utmost  inge- 
nuity could  suggest,  had  lieen  used  to  excite  the  po- 
pular fury.  Against  all  this,  therefore,  the  jury  had 
to  arm  themselves;  and  it  is  no  small  praise  of  tliem 
to  say,  that  their  ihnato  integrity  was  proof  against 
all  the  8ue;^stions  of  passion.  They  examined  the 
evidence  againstthe  prisonersby  the  principles  of  eter- 
nal justice;  and  remcmbfring  tiie  gn^at  precept  of  the 
Cliristian  doctrine,  they  gave  themselves  a  claim,  by 
their  lionest  and  unprejudiced  verdicts,  to  the  admi- 
ration, esteem  and  gratitude  of  their  country.  Cap- 
tain Preston  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  two  only 
of  the  soldiers  were  convicted,  not  of  murder,  but  of 
manslaughter.  Nor  ouglit  we  to  pass  over  in  silence 
the  conduct  of  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoners  on  this 
occasion — John  Adams  and  Joniah  (^idncy.  They 
had  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  tlie  Colonial  struggle  for  freedom,  by  resist- 
ing the  demands  of  the  British  Ministry  under  all  their 
disguises.  They  had  become  popular;  and  they  were 
now  to  put  that  popularity  to  a  fiery  test,  by  under- 
taking the  defence  of  men  in  every  sense  odious  to  the 
people.  But  this  consideration  weighed  nothing  with 
these  patriots,  compared  with  their  regard  for  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  truth  and  justice — of  which  they 
stood  forth  the  honest  and  intiepid  champions.  And 
the  result  was  not  less  honourable  to  them,  than  glo- 
rious to  the  great  cause  of  the  Colonies,  in  which  they 
had  embarked  their  talents,  their  zeal,  and  their  iutlu- 
enc*.  It  gave  a  character  to  the  kind  of  resistance 
made  by  the  Colonies,  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
falsehoods  continually  poured  into  the  Ministerial  ear 
— that  none  but  a  factious  mob  opposed  the  govern- 
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menial  decrees.  The  issue  of  this  trial  offered  evi- 
dence the  mo8t  plenary  and  conclusive^  that  the  pat- 
riotick  and  conscientious  men  who  ranged  tliemselves 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  Miui^itry,  were  too 
noble  minded  to  take  advantage  of  the  mad  ebulli- 
tions of  a  nwb — that  they  were  ^ided  by  a  aolemn 
«ense  of  duty  to  themselves,  their  country  and  their 
posterity,  in  strugi^Uui;  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of 
chartered  rights. 

The  General  Ccurt  closed  its  session  in  Novem- 
her,  by  prorogation,  after  having  resolved  among  other 
things  to  promote  industry  and  frugality,  and  to  en- 
courage the  use  oi  dome  stick  manufactures  through- 
out the  Province — and  having  appointed  a  **  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence"  tocommunicate  with  the  agents 
in  Gi*eat  Britain,  and  with  the  Committees  of  the  Co- 
lonies. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly,  namely,  to  discourage  the  use  of  foreign 
articles,  had  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  a  deter- 
mination of  tiie  merchants  of  Boston,  made  durin*c 
their  present  session,  by  which  they  agreed  to  alter 
their  non-importation  agreement,  and  adopt  the  plan 
which  had  been  for  some  time  followed  in  New  York 
and  in  Philadelphia.  This  plan  embraced  the  import- 
ation of  all  the  usualarticlesof  trade,  pxcp/;^f(^a,  which 
it  was  unanimoUHly  agreed,  should  not  be  brought  into 
the  country,  nnieas  it  could  he  smuggled. 

Early  in  the  following  year  t771»  Mr.  Hutchinsou 
received  from  his  Majesty  the  giacious  gift  of  the  ho- 
nours^  after  which  he  had  been  so  long  panting.  Ho 
was  appoiute<l  *•  Captain  General  and  Cniiiinandor  in 
Chief  over  the  Province,"  which  glad  tidings  he  com- 
municated, in  due  form,  to  the  Assembly,  at  its  meet 
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ing  in  May.  But  that  Body  soured  as  they  were  liy 
bciii^  still  compelled  to  meet  at  Canihridge,  very  iiii- 
civilly  refused  to  pass  any  congratulatory  compliments 
on  the  occasion  to  his  Excellency. 

They  were  still  further  soured  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards by  a  niessas;e  from  his  Fixcellency,  in  whicii  ho 
informed  them,  that  he  was  forbidden  by  his  Majesty's 
instructions  "  to  give  his  assent  to  any  Act  subjecting 
the  commissioners  of  the  Customs,  and  other  officers 
of  the  Crown,  to  be  taxed  by  the  usual  assessors,  for 
the  profits  of  their  commissions — and  that  the^'  must 
therefore  so  qualify  their  tax  bill,"  In  their  reply 
tu  this  message,  (he  House  firmly  and  indignantly  told 
his  Excellency  that  *•  they  knew  of  nu  Commission- 
ers of  his  Majesfi/s  Customs^  nor  of  any  revenue  his 
Majesfi/  had  a  ri<^ht  to  establish  in  North  America. 
We  know  and  feel  (said  they,)  a  tribute  levied  and 
exported  from  those»  wlio,  if  they  have  property,  have 
a  ri^ht  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  it.'' 

Such  langiin^e  but  ill  accorded  with  the  Govern- 
our'shi^h  notions  of  prerogative  and  ministerial  infal- 
libility. It  was  not  possible  that  there  could  bp  har- 
mony or  cordiality  between  such  a  Governour  as  Mr. 
TIuichinsoiK  and  such  men  as  then  constituted  the  Le- 
s;islature — the  session  therefcre  passed,  as  usual,  in 
constant  sparrings  and  recriminations,  the  one  side  as 
unyielding  as  the  other  was  perverse. 

Nothing  worthy  of  historical  notice  occurred  during 
the  present  year  in  the  other  Colonies.  The  merchants 
by  their  agre<>ments  had  given  a  kind  of  sanction  to 
smuggling,  and  a  few  cases  of  violent  resistance  to  the 
revenue  officers  occasionally  occurred,  in  which  the 
>nagistrates  refused,  when  called  upon;  to  interpose 
their  authority. 
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The  year  1772  brought  with  it  many  fresh  obstadet 
to  reconciliation,  and  many  new  sources  of  aaimosity 
and  discord.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  were 
the  burning  of  his  Majesty's  revenue  Cutter,  tlie  Gas- 
pee,  at  Rhode  Island,  and  his  MnJesty^H  grant  ofsa-* 
laries  to  the  Governours  and  Judges  of  Massachusetts^ 
thereby  rendering  them  independent  of  the  peo[)le 

Witli  regard  to  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  the 
facts  were  briefly  these.  Lieutenant  Uuddington,  win 
commanded  the  armed  schooner  Gasj/ee,  had  contriv 
cd  to  render  himself  an  object  of  universal  detestati 
to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  by  his  extraordina 
zeal  and  unnecessary  severity  in  the  execution  of  this 
revenue  laws.  On  the  Dtli  of  June,  as  the  Procidenc 
packet  was  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  J\rewjforty  un- 
suspected of  any  design  to  evade  the  revenue,  with 
wliich  only  it  was  the  Lieutenant's  business  to  meddle, 
her  master  was  peremptorily  ordered  to/o/rer*  his  co^ 
loHTA.     He  refused,  and  a  shot  was  fired  at  him  fro 
the  schooner  which  immediately  mnde  sail  in  chasei 
By  some  dexterous  management  on  the  part  of  the 
master  of  the  packet,  he  led  the  schooner  on  a  shoal 
where  she  grounded,  and  remained  fast.     At  night  it 
was  determined  by  a  number  of  fishermen  and  others^ 
headed  by  several   respectable  merchants  of  Provi 
deuce,  that  so  good  an  opportunity  of  revenge  should' 
not  be  lost ;  and  they  accordingly  manned  a  mimbur 
of  M'hale  boats  in  which  they  proceeded  to  the  schoon* 
er,  1>oarded,  made  themselves  masters  of  her,  and  thea 
set  her  on  fire.     AVhen  the  knowledge  of  this  event 
came  to  the  (Tovcrnour,  a  rewani affive hundred pnun da 
waftoflVred  by  Procbunation,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
offenders,  and  the  royal  pardon  to  those  who  would 
confess  their  guilt.      Commissioners  were  appointed 
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also  to  investigate  the  offence  and  bring  the  peq>etrat- 
orN  to  juBticc.  But  the  Commissioners,  after  remaining 
sometime  iu  session,  reported  that  they  could  obtain 
710  evidence,  and  thus  the  affair  terminated.  It  will 
serve  to  show  the  inviolable  brotherhood  which  then 
united  the  people  in  one  phalanx  a^^ainst  the  Govern- 
ment. In  consequence  of  this  event  an  Act  was  pass- 
ed by  the  British  Parliament  making  it  a  capital  of- 
fence to  destroy  his  Majesty's  ships,  ammunition  or 
gfaresj  and  subjecting  the  offender,  whether  in  Ame- 
rica or  England,  to  be  tried  in  any  county  in  Great 
Britain^  at  the  pleasure  of  his  Majesty.  But  what 
are  all  the  engines  of  oppo.sition  which  t^Tauny  can 
invent,  to  a  people  determined  to  be  free. 

The  other  circumstance  to  w  hich  we  have  alluded^ 
was  the  Governour's  communication  to  the  Assembly 
at  their  session  in  June,  that  his  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  make  provision  for  his  support.  The  As- 
sembly had  been  convened  as  before  at  Cambridge^ 
but  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  information  contain- 
ed iu  his  messa^,  l>eforc  they  could  reply  to  it,  he 
adjourned  them  to  meet  at  Boston.  They  lost  no  time 
here  in  making  known  their  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  his  Excellency.  They  stated  to  him  in  their 
mcssa^^e,  that  the  King's  "  making  provision  for  his 
Excellency's  support  independent  of  the  grants  and 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Govv.rnonr^» 
receiving  the  same^  is  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of 
the  inhabitant*^  gi'anteti  by  the  royal  charter.'' 

No  UHurjiationor  innovation  of  the  British  Ministry, 
not  even  the  Stamp  Act,  gave  greater  discontent  or  ex- 
cited more  general  resentment  in  Massachusetts,  than 
the  plan  for  i*enderiug  the  Governourand  the  Judges 
independent  Qith^pcople^  by  salaries  from  the  Crown. 
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It  lias  always  been  rcg^ardetl,  and  must  always  be  re- 
£;ai'(le«I,  as  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  llie  liber- 
ty of  tlu'  |)p«)plo,,  to  have,  a  judiriary  iiulejiendeiit  of 
the  Executive — It  is  indeed  a  prititiple  of  the  Brilish 
Constitution,  and  the  attempt  to  subvert  It,  as  it  ap- 
plied to  the  Colonies,  is  only  another  proof  of  the  fol- 
ly and  infA(uati(»n  which  marked  every  act  of  Lord 
Nortli^s  niOfst  erroneous  administration.  This  it  was 
that  led  to  the  formation  of  Committees  of  Correspond- 
ence^ in  all  the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  the  important 
consequences  of  which  soon  bci^an  to  manifest  them- 
selves, both  a]>road  and  at  home.  The^tiriginaled  in 
the  joint  counsels  of  James  Warren^  of  Plymouth^ 
and  Samiu'l  Jldams^  of  Boston.  By  them  a  town  meet- 
ing was  called  early  in  November,  by  which  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  write  to  the  otlier  towns  in  the 
Province  and  Horuit  their  concurrence  in  the  measure. 
Most  of  the  towns  soon  united  in  the  measures  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  sjiirit  and  4»bje{  t  of  these  Committee!^  may 
be  readily  seen  from  the  following  report,  made  by  ouc 
of  them,  to  their  constituents  of  Petersham:  We  give 
this  in  preference  to  others,  because  it  will  be  found 
to  exhibit  that  union  i){  rellginns  and  ]iolitiriil  enlhu- 
siasm,  which  forms  at  once  the  strongest  bond,  and 
communicates  (he  most  powerful  cuergy  to  action. 

"Tlie  town  bavins  received  a  circular  letter  from 
the  town  of  Bnfitiiiij  respecting  Mie  present  grievances 
and  nhomi nable  oppvesitions  um\vv  yv\\\c\\  this  country 
groans,  have  therefore  taken  into  their  most  serious^ 
consideration  the  present  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  adininiMtratirni,  Avitb  regard  to  Great  Kritain, 
ancl  these  Colonies ;  have  carefully  review  ed  the  mode 
of  election,  and  tlie  quality  of  the  electors  of  the  Com- 
mons of  that  island ;  and  have  also  attentively  reflect- 
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cd  upon  the  enormous  and  growing  influence  of  ilie 
crown,  and  thai  bane  of  all  free  states,  a  standing  ar- 
ray in  tlic  time  of  peace ;  and  in  consqijucnce  thereof 
are  fully  confirmed  in  opinion,  that  the  ancient  rights* 
of  the  nation  are  capitally  invaded,  and  tlie  greatest 
part  of  the  most  precious  and  estahlished  liherties  of 
Englishvienn\iQ.r\y  destroyed  :  And  whereas  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  JBritain,  by  various  statutes  and  acts, 
Lave  unrighteously  distressed  our  trade,  denied  and 
precluded  us  from  setting  up  and  canylng  on  manu- 
factures liighly  heneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  tiiese 
territories;  restricted  and  prevented  our  lawful  inter- 
course and  commerce  witli  other  states  and  kingdoms  ; 
have  also  made  laws  and  institutions  touching  the  life 
and  limh,  in  disherison  of  tlieandeut  common  law  of 
the  land ;  and  moreover  have  in  these  latter  times,  rob- 
bed and  plundered  the  honest  and  laborious  iubabit- 
nuts  of  this  extensive  Continent  of  tlieir  property,  by 
mere  force  and  power;  and  are  now  draining  the  peo- 
ple of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  by  thus  raising  a  revenue 
from  them^  against  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  in 
open  violation  of  the  laws  of  God. 

"This  town,  in  union  wiUi  the  worthy  inhabitants 
of  Bo**ton,  now  think  it  their  indispensable  duty  to 
consider  of  the  premises  and  the  present  aspect  of 
tlie  times,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  upon  mature  de- 
liberation are  judged  right  and  expedient :  and  here- 
upon this  town 

"  Resolved,  That  with  a  Governour  appointed  from 
Great  Britain  (especially  at  this  day)  during  pleasure, 
with  a  large  stipend,  dependent  upon  the  uill  of  the 
Crown,  and  controlled  by  insinictiojis  from  a  British 
Minister  of  State,  with  a  council  subject  to  the  nega- 
tive of  such  a  Governour,  and  with  all  officers,  civil 
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I       and  military,  subject  tu  bis  appointmenl  or  consent^ 
I       with  a  castle  in  the  bauds  of  a  standing  army^  statiou- 
I       ed  111  the  very  bowels  of  the  land;  and  that  amazing 
number  of  placemen  and  dependants,  with  vvbicli  every 
marilime  town  already  swarms,  no  people  can  ever  be 
truly  virtuous,  free  or  brave: 
b  "Resolved,  That  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 

I  usurping;  and  exercising  a  legislative  authority  over, 
I  and  extorting  an  unrighfeous  revenue  from  these  Co- 
I  lonies,  is  against  all  diviue  and  human  laws.  Thu 
I  late  appointment  of  salaries  to  he  paid  to  our  supc- 
I  rior  court  judges,  whose  creation,  pay,  and  coramis- 
I  sion,  depend  on  mere  will  and  pleasure,  completes  a 
I  system  of  bondage  equal  to  any  fabricated  by  the  com- 
I  bined  efforts  of  the  ingenuity,  malice,  fraud  and  wick- 
I       edness  of  man  : 

*  <*  Resolved,  Tliat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town,  that 

a  dcspotick,  arbitrary  governmeut,  is  the  kingdom  of 
this  world,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity in  a  society,  and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  sink 
a  people  into  a  profound  state  of  ignorance,  and  irre- 
ligion;  and  thai,  if  we  have  an  eye  to  our  own  and 
postenly's  happiness  (not  only  in  this  world,  but  the 
world  to  come)  it  is  our  duty  to  oppose  such  a  gov* 
ernment: 

I  "And  further  resolved.  That  the  depriving  the 
Colonies  of  their  constitutional  rights,  may  be  fitly 
compared  to  the  dismembering  the  national  body, 
which  will  soon  affect  the  heart;  and  it  would  be  no- 
thing unexpected  for  us  to  hear,  that  those  very  per- 
sonn  who  have  been  so  active  in  robbing  the  colonies  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  have  also  delivered  up  the 
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constitution  of  our  Mother  Oounlry  into  the  hands  of 
our  Kini^ : 

"  ThercAu-e  resolved,  That  it  is  tlie  first  and  high- 
est social  duty  of  this  people,  tu  consider  of,  and  seek 
ways  and  means,  for  a  speedy  redress  of  these  mi^^hty 
giievances  and  iulolerable  wrongs;  and  that  for  the 
obtaining  of  this  end,  this  people  are  warranted,  hy 
the  hnvs  of  God,  and  nature*  in  the  use  of  every  rightful 
art  and  energy  of  policy,  stratagem  and  force. 

"And  while  we  arc  thus  under  these  awful  frowns 
of  divine  Providence  and  involved  as  these  people  arc 
in  heavy  calamities,  which  daily  increase  in  number 
and  severity,  it  is  higlily  hecuniinu;  towns  and  indivi-J 
duals  to  humble  themselves  before  Almighty  God,  se- 
riously to  commune  with  their  own  hearts,  and  seek 
carefully  witli  tears,  for  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
distresses  of  the  laud;  and  while  it  is  apparent,  that 
pristine  piety  and  purity  of  morals,  have  given  place 
to  infidelity,  dissipation,  luxury  and  gross  con-uption 
of  morals,  there  is  a  loud  call  for  humility^  lamentings 
and  reformation;  and  it  is  at  this  time  eminently  in- 
cumbent on  one  and  all,  to  seek  at  the  throne  of  tho 
great  God  for  those  special  and  remarkable  interpo- 
sitions of  divine  Providence, grace  and  mercy,  which 
have  so  often  saved  New  England  from  both  publirk 
and  private  distress  and  misery;  and  as  there  is  grcata 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  past  times  we  have  too  much 
dependcil  ii[ion  (he  exertions  of  worldly  wisdom  ami 
political  devices,  it  l>ecomes  us  in  our  present  melan- 
choly situation  to  rely  no  longer  on  an  arm  of  tiesli, 
but  on  the  arm  of  that  all  powerful  God,  wiio  is  able 
to  unite  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  ter- 
ritory,  as  a  band  of  brothers  in  one  common  cause — 
who  can  easily  give  that  true  religion,  wliich  shall 
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make  us  his  people  indeed;  that  spirit  which  shall  fit 
Its  to  endure  temporal  hardships  for  the  procurement 
uf  future  happiuesh :  that  spirit  of  valour  and  irresist- 
ahle  courai;e>  which  shall  oica.sion  our  aged  and  our 
youth  to  jeopard  their  lives  with  joy«  in  the  high  pla- 
ces of  the  fields  for  his  name  and  service  sake^  for  the 
preservation  also  of  this  goodly  heritage  of  our  fa- 
tiierSf  for  the  sake  of  the  living  children  of  our  loius^ 
and  the  unhorn  millious  of  posterity. 

"  We  helieve  that  there  are  very  many,  who  in  these 
days  have  kept  their  integrity  and  garments  uui^pot- 
ted,  and  hope  that  fiod  will  deliver  tliem  and  our  na- 
tion for  tlieir  sake,  God  will  not  sufl'er  this  land 
where  the  gospel  hath  flourished,  to  become  a  slave  of 
the  world;  he  will  stir  up  witnesses  of  the  truth;  and 
in  his  own  time,  spirit  his  people  t(»  stand  up  for  his 
cause  and  deliver  them.  In  a  similar  belief^  the  great 
milgpninn  Sydney^  lived  and  died^  and  dying  l>reath- 
cd  a  like  sentiment  and  prophecy,  touching  his  own 
and  the  then  npproaching  times,  a  prophecy,  however, 
not  accomplished  until  a  ^^lorions  revolution,^'' 

These  were  the  men  whom  Lord  North  vainly  hop- 
ed to  coerce. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Operation  of  1773 — Jlrgima  RpsoIvm — Proceedings  of  the  .tfiw- 

sachusetia  Jissetubly — Discovery  of  a  sf^eret  rorvpfipoJKience — 
PrwH'dings  thereupoii^^^peech  of  Mr.  li\'tlderimrn^~Thp 
King  rffttses  to  remove  Govprnour  Uutchiusnn — •East  India 
Conipatttj  ^eitd  over  their  Tea — 77**?  Jmericans  refuse  to  have, 
it  laitdedf^^Jiurning  of  tfie  T'ea  at  Boston. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  most  intercstiiis;  period 
of  our  Rfvoliitioiiary  history.  Thn  town  Coiiiinittees 
which  had  hecii  established  throu^lioiit  tlie  Province 
nf  Massachnselts,  by  llieir  free  iufjuirics,  ami  spirit- 
ed reporU  nnii  resolutions,  had  aroused  the  ciicrgiea 
of  the  whole  C;ontiiu'iit;  the  greater  part  of  which^  from 
the  absence  of  similar  excitements^  had  hitherto  only 
sympathised  in  the  suf!erini;s  and  oppressions,  with- 
out participating  in  the  tumults  and  disorders,  of  that 
devoted  Colony.  Now,  however,  circumstances  were 
developed.,  wbirh  proved,  tliat  tliougb  the  means  here- 
tofoiv  adopted  had  borne  more  particularly  upon  the 
pe(»ple  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  the  system  oflbe  Mi- 
nistry was  intended  ultimaLely  to  oppress  (he  whole — . 
that  forbearance  was  construed  into  fear,  patience 
into  submission;  anil  that  nothing  short  of  the  most 
abject  slavery  would  content  the  merciless  Counsel- 
lors, whose  ruinous  and  detestable  policy  it  was,  to 
build  up  the  prero£;ative  of  the  Crown^  by  the  demo- 
lition of  the  Constitution.  All  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men  now  felt  the  necessity  of  stemming  the  toiTent 
of  Ministerial  vengeance;  and  even  at  this  early 
day,  177^j  tl>^'  illustrious  Patrick  llenvijn  of  Virgi- 
nia, prophecicd  the  speedy  independence  of  his  coun- 
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iry.  Tliat  eminent  orator  anil  Statesman,  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  deeply  into  tlie  human  character. 
He  had  studied  his  countrymen  closely — he  knew 
them  well — and  could  predict  the  extent  of  their  for- 
bearance. It  is  a  memorable  and  singular  proof  of  his 
political  foresight,  that  he  predicted  the  declaration  of 
jNrfpy^ftHrfpMcp,  with  most  of  its  attendantcircumstances, 
tliree  years  before  the  fact  occurred. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  of  the  present  year, 
the  two  assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia, 
witliout  any  previous  concert  or  correspondence — a 
fact  which  serves  to  show  the  unity  of  sentiment 
which  now^  pervaded  the  people — passed  a  number  of 
resolutions,  recommending  tlie  appointment  o(&  stand- 
ing committee  of  corresjwndence  and  inquiry^  whose 
purpose  will  be  best  explained,  in  the  language  of  the 
resolutions  themselves.  We  copy  those  of  Virginia^ 
w  hich  were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
in  ccmiuiittee  of  the  whole,  on  the  l-2tli  of  March  1773, 
Mr.  Dahney  Cari\  a  yoiitig  patriot  of  noble  pro- 
use,  whose  fate  it  was  to  be  snatched  from  his  friends 
fellow  labourers  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  with- 
in a  few  weeks  after  giving  this  pledge  of  his  future 
usefulness. 

"^  Wliereas  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  sub- 
jects in  this  Colony  have  been  much  disturlied,  by  va- 
rious rumours,  and  reports  of  proceedings,  tendinj;  to 
deprive  them  of  their  ancient,  legal  and  cuustilutitmal 
rights : 

"  And  whereas  the  affairs  of  tliis  Colony  are  fre- 
quently connected  with  tliose  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  which  renders  a  com- 
munication of  sentiment  necessary';  in  order,  there- 
fore. t<i  remove  the  uneasiness,  and  to  quiet  the  minds 
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of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  other  good  purposes 
ahove  mentioned  : 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  a  standins;  committee  of  cor- 
respondence and  intjnh'if'  he  nppoiiited,  to  consist  of 
eleven  persons,  to  wit :  the  honourable  Peyton  Han- 
dolyh  esquire,  llabert  C.  J^TicholaSf  JHchard  Blandy 
Richard  If,  Lee^  Benjamin  JIarri son y  Edicard  Pen- 
dlftotu  Patrick  Hcvrtj^  Dudlaj  Digges^  Dobneij  Can\ 
Archibald  Cary^  and  TftomasJp^f^riJow,  esquires,  any 
six  of  whom  to  be  a  committee,  whose  business  it  shall 
be  toobtain  the  most  CM  rly  and  anthentick  intelligence  of 
all  such  acts  and  rosulutions  of  the  British  Parliament 
or  proceedings  of  adminslration  as  may  relate  to,  or  af- 
fect the  British  Colonies  in  America;  anil  to  keep  up 
and  maintain  a  correspondence  and  communication 
with  our  sister  Colonies,  respecting  these  important 
considerations;  and  the  result  of  such  their  proceed- 
ings, from  time  to  time,  to  lay  before  this  House. 

**  Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said 
committee  that  ihey  do,  without  delay,  inform  them- 
selves particularly  of  the  principles  and  authority,  on 
which  was  constituted  a  court  of  inquiry,  said  to  have 
been  lately  held  in  Rhode  Island,  with  powers  to  trung. 
port  persons  accused  of  oflences  committed  in  Ameri- 
ca, to  places  beyond  the  seas,  to  be  tried. 

«  Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  this  House  di 
transmit  to  the  Speakers  of  the  diiTerent  Assembliea 
of  the  British  Colonies  on  the  C'ontinent,  copies  of  the 
said  resolutions,  and  desire  that  they  will  lay  them  be- 
fore their  respective  Assemblies,  and  request  them  to 
a[ipoint  some  ptM'son  or  persons  of  their  resjiective  bo- 
dies, to  communicate  from  time  to  time,  with  the  said 
committee." 

These  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  House  with- 
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out  a  dissenting  voice,  and  immediately  carried  into  ef* 
feet. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  piiblick  exritcment.  when 
every  nerve  and  every  pulse  were  trembling  witli  eu- 
thusiasmj  thntGovemour  Ilntchinson,  the  worthy  in-  ^ 
■fthiment  of  Lord  North,  in  his  message  to  the  Massa^ 
chuselts  Assembly,  touched  upon  the  obnoxious  sul 
ject  of  Parliamentarij  Hitpremacy,  and  the  seditions 
nature  of  their  town  meetings.  It  was  the  evident  de- 
sign and  object  of  the  Governonr  to  excite  the  House 
to  some  measure  of  violenccj  liut  they  were  too  cau- 
tious and  guarded  in  their  reply,  to  furnish  any  fund  to 
his  revengeful  appetite,  and  his  Excellency's  scheme 
was  baffled. 

The  usual  annual  appropriations  for  the  salaries 
the  Judges,  formed  an<»tlier  subject  of  dispute  with  the' 
Governour — he  ri^fused  to  give  his  assent  to  the  grants, 
on  the  plea  of  his  Majesty's  having  been  pleased  to 
order  the  salaries  of  the  judges — The  Assembly  per- 
sisted and  appealed  to  the  judges,  of  whom  they  de- 
manded a  categorical  answer  to  the  question,  wheth- 
er they  would,  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  char- 
ter, consent  to  hv  paid  by  the  Crown,  or  like  faithful 
friends  of  freedom  and  the  Province,  continue  to  re- 
ceive their  salaries  from  tlie  Legislature  ?  Four  of  the 
judges  gave  satisfactory  answers  to  this  query,  but 
Peter  Oliver,  the  Chief  Justice,  preferred  the  raoneyj 
of  his  Majesty  ;  and  articles  of  impeachment  wei*' 
forthwith  drawn  up  against  him  by  the  Assembly, 
which,  however,  the  Governour  refused  to  sanction. 
Thus  thwarted  in  their  cflbrts  to  punish  this  refracto- 
ry judge,  (lie  House  determined,  as  their  only  alterna- 
live,  to  render  boili  him  and  the  Governour  odious  t<» 
the  people,  and  with  this  view  passed  the  following 
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sarcastick  resolution  :  ^'  That  the  House  have  done 
all  that  in  their  capacity  of  Representatives  can  be 
done  for  the  removal  of  Peter  Oliver;  and  it  must  he 
presumed^  that  the  Govemour's  refusal  to  take  any 
measure  therein,  is  becftuse  he  also  receives  his  support 
from  the  Crown, ^' 

An  evidence  of  the  sort  of  feeling  which  had  been 
excited  against  his  Excellency  the  Governour,  and  his 
train  of  Ministerial  puppets,  was  soon  given,  in  a  re- 
solution entered  into  by  a  town  meeting  of  Boston,  in- 
structing their  Select;  men  to  refuse  the  use  of  Faneu- 
il  Hall  J  for  the  purpose  of  the  annual  Election  dinner, 
which  his  Excellency  and  his  friends  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy,  in  that  spacious  and  venerable  temple 
of  Liberty. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Legislatures  of  Connecticut^ 
Rhode  Island,  J^ew-Hampshire^  and  Maryland,  hav- 
ing received  the  Virginia  Resolves,  had  entered  into 
their  object  and  spirit  with  cordial  concurrence,  and 
given  their  assurances  of  support  to  the  common  cause. 

During  the  subsequent  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly — which  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  all  ope- 
rations— a  combination  of  singular  and  extraordinary 
circumstances  brought  to  light  a  discovery  that  added 
ten  fold  wrath  to  the  fury  already  raging  in  that  Pro- 
vince, against  his  Excellency  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  Colonial  Agent,  had  (by  some  means 
Avhich  have  never  been  disclosed,)  possessed  himself 
of  the  confidential  correspondence  of  .^r.  Hutchinson, 
Mr,  Oliver,  and  several  others  of  the  King's  most  zea- 
lous partizans  with  their  friends  in  England.  In  these 
letters,  the  sentiments  of  the  writers  were  expressed 
without  restraint,  and  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
to  flow  from  men,  who  in  their  whole  publick  conduct 
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had  evinced  uothlrig  but  the  most  implacable  reseot- 
meiit  and  prejudices  against  the  people  of  their  Colo- 
ny. By  these  letters  it  was  seen,  that  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  writers  might  be  attributed  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  measures  of  the  Ministry — particular- 
ly that  of  making  the  Governouraud  Judges  independ- 
ent of  the  people.  The  two  gentlemen  mentioned,  had 
not  scrupled  to  propose  an  alteration  of  the  Charter, 
and  the  institution  of  an  Order  of  Patricians — they 
Imd  further  hinted  at  the  expediency  of  "  taking  oj^'^ 
some  of  the  ^^  original  incendiaries.^^ — These  letters 
were  transmitted  by  Doctor  Franklin^  ioMr.Bowduiuy 
of  Boston^  with  a  request  that  he  would  commuuicnte 
their  contents  to  afew  only  of  his  most  trusty  friends — 
and  in  tlii.s  lies  much  of  the  mystery  attached  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  letters  were  obtained,  and  the 
use  intended  to  be  made  of  thera  :  for  Doctor  Frank- 
lin, (in  a  subsequent  communication  to  the  publick, 
which  his  sense  of  propriety  led  liiui  to  make  for  tlie 
purpose  of  removing  suspicion  from  others,)  says  that 
he  w  as  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty  "^  to  transmit  them 
to  his  constituents,^^  Hut  neither  »Vr.  Bowdoin^  nor 
the  gentlemeu  to  whom  Air.  Bowih»in  was  requested 
to  communicate  thcm^  were  the  Doctor's  ^»  constitu- 
ents,'* in  the  only  sense  in  which  his  purity  of  morals 
would  allow  him  to  use  the  term,  as  he  was  tlje  *•  jVgent 
of  the  House  of  Representatives/' — We  mustlvust  that 
the  reader  wMl  find  an  excuse  for  this  digression^  hi 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  whole  afl'atr. 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  the  contents  of  the  leti 
ters  to  remain  hmg  a  secret — they  became  a  huIijw 
of  convei-sation,  and  Mr.  Samuel  ddams,  who  wa^ 
too  much  a  friend  of  the  people  to  screen  their  em 
mies  from  detection,  at  length  made  a  formal  commui 
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nication  of  them  to  the  Assembly.  The  feelinj!;s  of 
lat  Body,  on  tlie  disclosure,  were  kindled  to  the  ut- 
losl  intensity  of  wrath  and  indignation.  They  in- 
"fltanlly  andnuanimonsly  resolved  •*  That  the  tendency 
and  design  of  the  said  letters  were  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution  of  this  Governmenfy  and  to  introduce  ar- 
bitrary power  into  the  Province/'  Their  next  step 
was  to  petition  the  King  "  to  remove  the  Oovemour 
Hutchinson,  and  the  Lieutenant  Goveruour  Oliver, 
for  fiver  from  the  govemmcutof  the  Province."  This 
petition  was  voted  hy  82  out  of  9  f  voices,  so  few  friends 
had  these  ^*  incendiaries"^  in  the  house  of  Assemhly. 
Their  petition  was  immediately  transmitted  to  their 
Agent,  Doctor  Franklin,  and  delivered  hy  him  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  (who  had  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Hillsho- 
rou^h  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  the  autumn  of 
iTT^f)  A,  nobleman  of  great  probity,  and  of  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  Americans.  But  liis  Lonlsiiip 
was  not  permitted  to  decide  upon  the  Petition — his 
Majesty  signified  his  pleasure  that  it  should  be  laid 
before  hiin  in  Council:  and  %vhen  it  came  under  con- 
sideration, Doctor  Franklin,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Pro- 
vince, was  summoned  to  support  it. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Wedderburn,  (afterwards. 
Chancellor  of  Great  Uritain,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Loui^hhorouji^h,)  appeared  before  the  Council,  in  he- 
half  of  the  two  Governours.  The  license  which  he 
was  permitted  to  use  in  that  capacity,  led  liim  beyond 
any  thing  which  was  ever,  before  or  since,  heard  in 
the  presence  of  a  King  and  Council,  or  of  any  dig- 
ified  Assembly.  But  his  violations  of  defunim.  his 
ude,  unprovoked,  unmerited  insulfs  to  the  venera- 
te pliilosopher  and  patriot  who  stood  before  hitn,  UU 
malicious  insinuations,  and  hitter  invectives  ai^ainst 
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the  wbolc  Continent  of  America,  we  must  presume, 
were  highly  acceptable  to  his  Majesty,  or  the  orator 
would  have  been  stopped  in  his  insolent  career.  This 
is  A  part  of  what  he.  said  on  tliat  memorable  occasion — > 
it  deserves  to  stand  on  record,  an  an  everhiHtini!;  rao- 
noment  of  the  temper  and  taste  of  the  **  Kin^^'s  most 
excellent  Majesty/'  and  the  patient  forbearance  of  the 
noble  Lords  who  surrounded  him  in  (jouucil. 

«  Dr.  Franklin,  (said  Mr,  Wedderhurn,)  stands  in 
the  li^ht  o(  the  first  mover  and  prime  conductor  uHhin 
whole  contrivance  a,^ainst  hi.^  Majesty's  two  Govcrn- 
onrs;  and  having,  by  the  help  of  his  own  special  rnn- 
lidents  and  party  leaders,  first  made  the  Assembly  hin 
Agent  in  carrying  on  his  own  secret  designs^  he  now 
appears  !»efore  your  Lordships  to  give  the  finishing 
atroh'c  to  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  How  these  let- 
ters i-ame  into  possessiun  of  any  one  but  the  right  own- 
ers, is  a  mijHtery  for  I)r.  Franklin  to  explain.  Your 
Lordships  know  the  train  of  mischiefs  which  followed 
this  concealment.  After  they  had  been  left  for  ilvo 
months  to  have  their  full  operation,  at  length  comes  out 
a  letter^  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  witliout  horrour, 
expressive  of  the  coolest  and  most  deliberate  malevo- 
lence. My  Lords,  whatpoetick  fiction  only  had  penned 
for  the  breast  of  a  cruel  Jifrican^  Dr.  F'ninklin  has 
realized  and  transcribed  from  his  oicn — His  too  is  the 
language  of  a  Zan^a. 


K)iow  then  'twns  /, 


JJ*>rged  the  letter,  I  dispvsfd  the  picture: 
1  hatedt  I  denpised^  and  J  destroy."* 

And  he  now  appears  before  your  Lordships,  wrapped 
up  in  impenetrable  secrecy^  to  support  a  charge  Jigainst 
his  Majesty's  Governoiir  and  Lieutenant  Ooveinonr, 
and  expects  that  your  Lordship>^  should  advise  the 
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punishing  them  on  account  of  certain  letters,  which  he 
ftiU  not  produce f  and  which  he  dares  not  tell  how  ho 
obtained.  These  are  the  lessons  taught  in  Dr.  Frank- 
lin^a  school  of  politicks.  With  regard  to  his  Constitu* 
cnts,  the  factious  leaders  at  Boston^  who  make  this 
complaint  against  their  Govemours,  if  the  relating  of 
their  evil  doings  be  criminal^  and  tending  to  alienate 
his  Majesty's  affections,  must  not  the  doing  ot  them  be 
much  more  so?  Yet  now  they  ask  that  his  Majesty 
will  gratify  and  reward  them  for  doing  these  things, 
and  that  he  will  punish  their  Govemours  for  relating 
them,  because  they  are  so  very  bad  that  it  cannot  but 
offend  his  Majesty  to  hear  of  them." — ^Doctor  Frank- 
lin bore  all  this  with  the  calmness  of  philosophlck  in- 
difference— ^but  as  he  was  leaving  the  Chamber,  he 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  Attorney  General  this  pro- 
phetick  threai-r^'I  will  make  your  Master  a  little 
King  for  this." 

It  can  hardly  be  necessai^  to  add  that  those  who 
could  listen  to  Mr.  Wedderhum,  were  not  likely  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  justice  or  sound  policy — 
it  was  determined  a  few  days  afterwards  ^'that  the 
petition  in  question  was  founded  upon/a/se  and  erro- 
neous  allegations^  and  that  the  same  ia  groundless^ 
vexatious,  and  scandalous,  and  calculated  only  for  the 
seditious  purposes  of  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  clamour 
and  discontent  in  the  Province."  His  Majesty  was 
therefore  pleased  to  <<  order  the  said  petition  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Massachusetts  to  be  dismissed  J^ — ^This  was 
the  political  wisdom  which  guided  the  helm  of  the  Bri- 
tish Cbvernment  at  that  day,  and  which  distinguished 
it  for  many  succeeding  years  ! 

"We  are  now  to  relate  an  event  of  much  hi^er  im- 
portance, and  of  much  more  serious  and  general  con- 
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'Sequeuces — aa  event,  which  the  wisest  and  mosl  ex- 
perienced statesmen  of  England,  had  predicted  to  Lord 
North,  and  which  could  not  but  Imve  been  foreseen  hy 
that  Mininter,  bliud^  iulatuated,,  perverse,  and  pre- 
judiced a8  he  was. 

It  will  be  recollected  hy  the  reader,  that  when  Lord 
Norlh,  UH  one  of  the  fiibt  acts  of  his  wretclied  ndniin- 
istration,  moved  for  the  repeal  of  tlie  Fart  dnfieSy  he 
omitted  to  include  the  duty  on  Tea,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  raaiiitainiug  the  supremacjf  of  the  BritiisU 
Parliament,  and  their  vis^hf  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
(*oh>nieM.  The  non-importation  ai^reement  of  the  Ame- 
ricansj  (particularly  as  it  regarded  this  article,)  which 
succeeded  the  Act  of  Parliament,  had  been  so  rigor- 
ously enforced,  that  the  East  India  Company  began  to 
ttuITer  !?erious  iucouveuiencc  from  the  accumulation  of 
their  stock  ;  and  with  a  view  to  regain  the  advantages 
of  the  American  market,  they  proposed  to  the  Minis- 
ter, to  pay  double  the  amonut  af  ih^  American  import 
duty,  if  he  would  consent  to  repeal  the  Act.  Wheth- 
er the  dispute  with  the  Colonies  would  have  terminat- 
ed, if  this  proposal  of  the  Company  had  l)een  accept- 
ed, must  perhaps  he  regarded  as  very  problematical. 
It  might  doubtless  have  been  so  managed,  as  to  leave 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  that  a 
dcrcrence  totheir  feelings  induced  the  repeal,  and  thus 
the  grounds  of  their  resistance  might  have  been  remov- 
ed, while  the  revenue  of  the  King  sulTei-ed  no  loss — Hut 
it  was  plain  that  an  augmentation  of  the  revenue  was 
not  the  Miuistei'^s  object,  and  that  he  was  desirous  to 
avoid  even  the  semblance  of  concession  to  the  strong 
arguments  of  the  CohtnieH,  whose  entire  subjection  to 
the  authority  nf  Parliament,  weighed  more  with  him, 
than  any  advantages  w  hich  might  be  gained  to  the  king* 
dom,  in  the  profits  of  their  unfettered  commerce* 
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p  Whatever  were  the  reaaoas  of  the  Minister,  the  offer 

of  the  Ea*t  India  Company  remained  unaccepted,  un- 
til the  whole  progress  of  the  negotiation  hecamc  known 
,        to  the  Americans,  and  until  along  series  of  other  griev- 
P       ances  had  awakened  that  daring  and  independent  spi- 
rit, which  we  have  faintly  endeavoured  to  portray. 

When  the  Act  at  length  passed,  allowing  the  Com- 
pany to  export  their  teas,  free  iff  duty,  they  seemed 
determined  to  make  up  for  previous  loss  of  time,  by 
emptying  the  whole  conteuts  of  their  overflowing  ware- 
houses, upon  tlie  American  shores.  Six  himdred  chests 
were  shipped  to  Boston,  and  a  like  quantity  to  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  the  other  large 
cities  of  the  Continent,  which  the  Company  flatter- 
ed themselves  t)ie  Americans  would  receive  without 
scruple.  But  the  latter  were  no  sooner  apprized  of 
the  shipment,  than  they  concerted  measures  to  frus- 
trate, what  they  regarded  as  a  mere  trick  of  the  Minis- 
try. In  these  measures  Philadelphia  took  the  lead — 
tlierc,  at  a  p;eneral  meeting  of  the  citizens,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  this  new  JMinisterial  flan  of  importation 
was  a  violent  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  America — 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  American  to  oppose  it; 
and  that  whoever  should  directly  or  indirectly  coun- 
tenance it,  was  an  enemy  to  bis  country." — New  York 
followed  the  example  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  both 
places  the  consignees  of  the  Company  were  made  to 
promise  that  they  would  not  act.  When  the  ships  ar- 
rived, therefore,  some  time-  aflerwards,  at  those  two 
t  ports,  they  were  ordered  immediately  back  to  Eng- 
land, without  being  permitted  to  break  their  bulk.  In 
^^anyotlier  place**,  the  captains  of  the  !?hips  themselves, 
^lifraid  to  encounter  the  resistance  of  the  people,  return- 
•ed  of  their  own  accord  to  England,  freighted  as  they 
■ ^ ; 
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had  len  it.     At  Charlestoii)  iu  South  Carolina,  tho 
Tea  was  landed,  but  not  permitted  to  be  used  or  sold. 

A  scene  of  much  gi-eater  violence  was  exhibited  at. 
B<iston.      Town  meetings,  newspaper  essays,  hand- 
bills, and  all  tlie  usual  means  had  been  resorted  tufor 
the  purpose  of  rousing;  the  people  who,  it  was  fearer 
by  many,  (from  their  fonncr  lars^e  importations  in  vi- 
olation of  the  agreement,)  would  be  inclined  to  receive 
the  Tea.  But  before  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  they  hi 
unanimously  adopted  the  Resolves  of  Philadeliihia, 
and  were  ready  to  go  all  lengths  to  prevent  the  laud* 
ing  of  the  cargoes.  They  had  indeed  shown  so  mucli 
violence,  that  Mr,  Joslah  (^ui nee y  iUou^hi  it  necessa- 
ry, at  one  of  their  town  meetings,  to  caution  them  ia 
strong  terms,  to  look  to  the  issue — "  It  is  not  (said  he) 
Mr.  Moderator,  the  spirit  that  vapours  within  these 
walls  that  must  stand  us  in  stead.     The  exertions  of 
this  day  will  call  forth  events,  which  will  make  a  vq- 
ry  different  spirit  necessary  for  our  salvation — Who- 
ever supposes,  that  shouts  and  hosannas  will  terminate 
the  trials  of  the  day,  entertains  a  childish  fancy.  We 
must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  importance  and  valu< 
of  the  prize  for  which  we  contend ;  we  must  be  equal 
ly  ignorant  of  the  power  of  those  who  have  combined 
against  us  ;  we  must  be  blind  to  that  malice,  invete- 
racy, and  insatiable  revenge,  which  actuate  our  eue-, 
mies  publick  and  private,  abroad  and  in  our  bosom^j 
to  hope  that  we  shall  end  this  controversy  without  tin 
sharpest — the  sharpest  conflicts — to  flatter  ourselves 
that  popular  resolves,  popular  harangues,  popular  ac- 
clamations, and   popular  vapour,   will  vanquish  (»ur 
foes.     Let  us  consider  the  issue,     l^t  us  look  to  the 
end. — Let  us  weigh  and  consider,  before  we  advance 
VOL.  r.  2St 


to  those  tnpfti(Tires  which  mubt  hring  ou  the  most  trying 
and  tcrrilile  ^jlnitcgle  (his  cmiiitry  ever  saw." 

They  determiued,  however,  not  to  permit  the  tea  to 
bo  landed,  whatever  might  be  tlic  coDsequence>!».  But 
(o  avoid  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  exlremides^  the 
Captain  of  the  Dartmouth  Ea^t  Indiaman,  just  then 
arrived,  was  directed  to  make  a  protetitj  and  apply  to 
tlie  fiovcrnour  for  tlic  necessary  papers  to  enalde  him 
to  return  without  unloading.  The  Governour  most 
pointedly  refused,  anJ  here  again  evinced  his  anxiety 
to  hrin^  upon  his  fellow-citizens  the  tttrong  a}*vi  of  the 
Government.  By  interposing  his  authority,  he  might 
have  prevented  the  excesses  of  the  Boston  populace, 
and  perhaps  have  averted  for  ^ears  the  l)loody  contlict 
which  HOOD  followed.  But  he  was  fearful,  as  he  him- 
telf  afterwards  acknow  ledged  to  one  of  his  friends. 
that  by  yielding  to  the  '•^demands  of  the  people^  he 
should  have  rendered  himself  nhhoano us  to  hits  Soce- 
^reigtt-- — Thus  constantly  acting  upon  the  notion,  that 
Kthe  intcrei^ts  of  the  Ring  and  the  peojde  could  not  be 
Hone. 

H  The  moment  the  people  were  informed  that  the  Go- 
V  vernonr  would  not  grant  a  pass  to  the  ship,  an  Im- 
nense  crowd  repaired  to  the  quay,  some  of  w  horn, 
assuming  the  disguise  of  Mohawk  Indians,  very  qui- 
etly boarded  Uie  ship,  took  out  three  hundred  and 
forty  two  chegfji  of  tea,  broke  them  open,  and  empti- 
ed their  contents  into  tiic  water.  All  tliis  was  done 
without  tumult,  noise,  or  molestation,  and  w  hen  their 
object  was  completed  they  returned  peaceably  to  their 

^  It  was  the  general  opinion  among  reflecting  politi- 
cians, after  this  event,  and  of  all  wiio  had  been  care- 
ful to  watch  the  temper  of  the  Briiiijh  Ministry,  that 
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an  open  rupture  must  spoMfly  follow — that  measures 
of  veogeaiue  uould  he  adopted  hy  the  advisers  of  the 
Kin^7  which  wouhl  cither  lead  to  uuconditionni  sub- 
jection or  to  independence,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  was 
among  the  small  number  of  those  who  looked  forward 
^ith  confidence  to  the  latter.  Ui«t  influence  among 
biB  countrymen  was  deservedly  great,  and  his  ex- 
ertions to  inspire  his  own  confidence  in  others  were 
still  greater.  Many  of  those  who  had  been  the 
foremost,  and  the  most  zealous^  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  people  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
Court  and  Parliauient  of  Great  Britain,  were  now 
gloomy  and  despondent  at  the  prospect  before  lliem — 
they  had  neither  a  wish  fur  independence,  in  its  sense 
vX  reparation y  nor  the  smallest  hope  of  success  in  the 
strug^gle,  which  they  knew  was  preparing  for  them. 
They  desired  no  more  than  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  the  liberties  allowed  to  them  by  the  British  Con- 
stitution and  secured  to  them  by  their  Colonial  Char- 
ters. For  this  they  iiad  been  at  all  times  ready  to 
speak,  to  write,  and  to  act ;  and  for  this,  they  were 
MOW  willing  to  fii^ht  up  to  their  knees  in  blood,  if  so 
doing  could  restore  them  to  the  freedom  of  their  fa- 
thers. Further  than  this  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple had  neither  expectation  nor  desire  of  proceediug- 
We  shall  see  by  what  slow  degrees  a  different  feel- 
ing was  made  to  predominate,  and  how  from  step  to 
step,  the  grand  destinies  of  our  nation  were  unfolded. 
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Events  of  1774 — Farlxamentary  proceedings — Boston  Port  BUI — 
Subversion  of  (he  chartev—Jteralt  if  Governour  llutchinaun-^ 
Gerwrnt  Onge  succeeds  him — Proietdiugs  of  Virginia  on  the 
Boston  Port  Bill — Oovernuttr  Dunmore  dissolves  the  House  of 
Burgesses — ProceHiings  of  the  otfier  CoUmies — %Mas»achu»etts 
General  Court  meet  at  Salem — Isf,  of  Jane  observed  as  a  daif 
of  fasting  and  prayer — Secret  proceedingfi  of  the  General  Court 
at  Salem — Their  resolve  to  call  a  Genei'al  Congress — Muptioa 
of  that  measure  by  the  other  Colonies,  and  appointittent  of  Ik- 
puties. 

We  must  now  look  to  the  effects  produced  in  Eng- 
land by  the  proceedings  of  tiie  Colonies,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  of  Boston,  in  regard  to  the  Tea. 
All  anxiously  waited  for  the  mceLing  of  Parliament, 
which  was  convened  at  Westminster  on  the  13th  of 
January,  But  thouj^h  the  destruction  of  the  Tea,  at 
Boston*  had  taken  place  on  the  iBth  of  November  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  though  scarcely  a  merchant 
in  London  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  yet  it  seems  the 
Ministry  liad  not  received  such  full  information,  or 
had  not  yet  so  satisfactorily  made  up  their  mind^,  as 
to  prompt  his  Majesty  on  the  subject — and  the  speech 
from  the  Throne  contained  not  a  word  of  the  transac- 
tion. Nor  was  a  hint  i;iveii  of  what  the  Ministrv  in- 
tended  to  do,  until  the  7th  of  March,  when  Lord  North 
presented  a  Message  from  his  Majesty  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  (accompanied  by  numerous  papers, 
chiefly  letters  from  the  Governour  of  Massachnselts) 
in  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  inform  them  that 
"in  consequence  of  the  unwarantable  practices  carri- 
ed OQ  in  North  America^  and  particularly  of  (he  vio- 
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leni  and  outrageous  proceedings  at  (he  town  and  port 
of  Boston,  7vith  a  rietc  of  obstructing  the  commerce  of 
this  Kingdom^  and  upon  grounds  and  pretences  im- 
mediately subversive  of  itscouHtitution,  it  was  (houj^lit 
fit  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  Parliament — recom- 
mending; it  to  their  serious  consideration  what  further 
reflations  or  permanent  provisions  might  he  neces- 
sary to  be  cstahlinhed."  The  Minister,  on  present- 
ing thi^  papers,  took  occasion  to  represent  the  conduct 
of  the  Bofttonians  in  the  blackest  colours  of  fancy. 
He  said,  "  that  the  utmoat  lenitij  on  the  part  of  the  (to- 
vernour,  perhaps  too  mnchj  had  been  already  shuuu; 
and  that  this  town  by  its  late  proceedings,  had  left 
Government  peiicctly  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  measures 
they  should  think  convenient^  not  only  for  redressing 
the  w  rong  sustained  by  the  East  India  Company,  l)ut 
for  inflicting  snch  punishment  as  their  factious  nud 
criminal  conduct  merited  ;  and  that  the  aid  of  Parlia- 
ment w'onld  be  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
rindirating  the  condnct  of  the  Crotcn^  so  daringly  and 
wantonly  attacked  and  contemned.'' 

The  temper  of  the  House  was  exactly  such  as  to 
suit  the  Minister,  and  it  was  voted  '*  that  nn  address 
of  thanks  should  be  presented  to  the  King,  ,issuring 
bis  MajcMty,  that  they  would  not  fail  to  exert  every 
means  in  their  power  of  effectually  providing  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  securing  the  depend-] 
ence  of  the  Colonies  upon  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain.''^  Some  of  the  opposition  w  ere  rais- 
ed to  a  sarcastick  smile  at  these  assurances,  w  hictf 
they  Raid,  «  bad  been  already  often  repeated,  but  that 
the  measures  hitherto  adopted   by  Miuihlers  for  the 
9upf)ort  and  dignity  of  (he  Crown  had  only  exposedj 
it  to  sconK  obloquy  and  contempt, — IMiat  to  do  thtf 
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Amcricaus  J /e«/irr,  it  was  necessary  to  ti*ace  these  ca- 
laiuilies  to  iheir  origin^  lu  a  system  of  arliiUary  and 
unwise  niea^urcs  at  home.'^  But  the  opposition  went 
no  fiirlher,  and  in  a.  short  lime  the  MiiiiHter  introduc- 
ed ft  Bill  ^"^for  tlie  immediate  removal  of  the  oflicers 
concerned  in  the  collection  of  customs  from  Boston^ 
and  to  (1i»9Continue  the  landing  and  discharging^  la- 
ding and  siiipping  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchaudizey 
at  Boston,  or  within  the  harhour  thrretif,"  The 
Bill  also  levied  a,  fine  upon  the  town  as  a  compensa- 
tion to  the  East  India  Company  for  the  destruction  of 
their  teas,  and  was  to  continue  in  force  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  King.  It  was  opposed  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals, hut  finally  carried  in  huth  Houses  without  a 
division. 

But  this  was  only  a  part  of  Lord  North*s  scheme  of 
cociTioa  and  revenge.  He  had  two  other  Bills  ready, 
vhich  were  intended  io  place  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  tprrovem  before  the  other  Colonies,  to  de- 
ter them  from  following  her  fatal  example.  By  one 
of  these,  the  Constitution  and  Charter  of  the  Province 
were  completely  sidjverted,  all  power  taken  out  of  the 
hand's  of  the  people,  and  placed  in  those  of  his  most 
gvacioviif  Majesty,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Province 
made  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  K.ing. 

This  Bill  excited  considerable  warmth  of  opposition 
in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  but  finally  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  In  the  House  of  Lords  also 
it  met  with  strong  opposition,  which  however  proved 
equally  ineffectual.  Eleven  peers,  among  whom  were 
the  Ifukfisof  Richmmid  and  Portlandn  and  the  Mut^ 
quiif  ftf  Rnclcinj^hiim^  entered  a  protest  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  House,  in  w  hich  they  say  :  *'  Jkfore  the 
rights  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  w  hich  they 
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derire  fmm  tlieir  Charter,  are  taken  away,  the  definite 
legal  offence  hy  v\  liicli  h  forfVitun'  of  that  Charter  is 
incurred,  ought  to  have  been  clearljf  stated  and  the  jwar- 
tiBs  heard  in  their  own  defence  ;  and  the  mere  celeri- 
ty of  a  decision  a<;ainst  it  will  not  reconcile  the  mass 
of  the  pr)>ple  to  that  mode  of  i^overnmenl  whicli  i»  to 
he  cstahlishedupon  its  ruins.  On  tlie  general  alieu;u- 
tions  of  a  declaratory  preamble,  the  rights  of  any  pub- 
lick  body  may  be  taken  away,  and  any  visionary 
scheme  of  government  be  substituted  in  Ihcir  place. 
By  this  Bill,  the  Goveruour  and  Council  are  invested 
with  dangerous  pciwerw,  unknmc^n  to  the  British.  Con- 
stitutionf  and  with  which  the  Ji'ing himaeif  is  not  en- 
truftted.  By  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  .She- 
riff at  pleasure,  they  have  the  means  of  reluming  such 
Juries  as  may  l)est  suit  with  the  gratification  of  tiielr 
paMsion^  and  interests;  the  life,  lihcKy,  and  property 
of  the  subject,  are  put  into  their  hands  without  control. 
The  weak,  injudiciouB,  and  inconsistent  measures  of 
the  Ministry  have  given  new  force  tothe  distractions  of 
America,  which  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  x\ct  were 
aubjiiding:  have  revived  dangerous  (juestions,  and  gra- 
dually estranged  the  affections  of  the  (Ndonies  from 
the  Mother  Country.  To  render  the  Colonies  (R^rma- 
nently  advantageous,  they  must  be  satislied  with  their 
condition.  That  satisfaction  there  is  no  chance  of  re- 
storing, but  by  recurring  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  founded. '' 

The  third  scheme  of  Lord  North  w  as  a  Bill  far  the 
impartial  ndministration  ofjtisticp  in  AlaHsachti^tetts. 
The  provisions  of  this  Bill  were  somewhat  similar  to 
Ihosc  of  the  Act  of  Henry  Vlll.  the  revival  of  which 
had  crfAted  such  loud  clamour  in  the  Colonies  a  few- 
years  before  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  thif» 
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Bill  wftfl  ihvsii^ned  Ui  hriiig  his  Mnjesly's  officers,  who 
should  rcimmit  munlet'  in  the  t*\erulion  of  their  olTicial 
duties,  to  Enjijlnnd  for  trial,  lest  the  Juries  of  the  Co- 
lony shouhl  prove  too  impartial  to  let  them  esrnpe 
jiisfice — whiTcas  the  Act  of  Henry  VIIL  was  intend- 
ed to  convey  those  accused  of  sedition,  to  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  his  Majesty  for  trial,  for  reat^oui^  the  re- 
verse of  justice. 

This  Hill  likewise  met  with  stronj;  but  inefTe^^tual 
opposition  in  both  Houses.  Colonel  Bane,  to  whose 
honent  independence  of  feeling,  tlie  Aniericans  had 
been  often  indebted  for  defence  and  HUpport,  a^ain 
ranged  himself  on  tlie  side  of  justice  and  the  C(d*»nie8, 
and  c(mcluded  a  Ion;;  and  animated  speech  in  these 
wonls;  '*  You  liave  cAflw^prf  your  ground,  i'^ii  are 
becomint;  the  a^s^f^reasors  and  offering  the  last  of  hu- 
man outrages  to  tiic  people  of  America,  by  subjecting 
them  in  eflect  to  militart/exicntlon.  Instead  of  sending 
them  the  olive  branch,  you  have  sent  them  the  naked 
sword.  By  the  olive  branch,  I  mean  a  repeal  of  all 
the  Inti*  faicit^fntiflesB  to  yon^  and  oppressive  to  them. 
Ask  their  aid  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  they  will 
give  it  to  tlie  utmost  of  their  ability.  ^Vrey  never  tjet 
refused  itt  ivhen  properly  required.  Your  journals  bear 
the  recorded  acknowledgments  of  the  zeal  with  which 
they  have  contributed  to  the  general  necessities  of  the 
Slate.  What  madness  is  it  that  prompts  you  to  attempt 
obtaining  that  byforce^  whicli  you  may  mt/t'e  certaiyily 
procure  by  requisition  ?  They  may  be  Jlattered  into  any 
thing,  but  they  are  too  much  like  yourselves  to  be  drir- 
en.  Have  some  indulgence  for  your  own  likeness;  re- 
spect their  sturdy  English  virtue  ;  retract  your  odious 
exertions  of  authority  ;  and  remember  that  the  first 
step  towards  making  them  contribute  to  your  wants, 
is  t(>  reconcile  them  to  yoiu*  govcrumcnt." 
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How  different  would  have  been  the  present  relaiiooji 
tif  America  and  tiie  Kn&;lish  Government^  ifsentimentfi 
lilie  theise  u)uld  have  been  infused  into  the  Ministry. 
Dut  Lurd  North  was  running  too  rapidly  down  the 
precipice  of  folly,  to  be  checked  by  the  mild  admoni- 
tions of  truth  and  Mi.sdom.  He  had  passed  the  Kubi- 
coUy  ajid  the  glories  of  victory  fluttered  in  his  dazzled 
view. 

The.  noblemen  before  mentioned  joined  also  in  a 
protest  against  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  which 
with  much  spirit  they  declared  that  the  whole  plan  of 
remodelling  the  government  t)f  the  Colony  was  but  a 
confession  of  the  weakness  of  Parliament^  and  a  hu* 
miliating  ark  nowledu;nient  that  the  llriti^ihCiovernment 
had  been  odious  to  Ibe  people  of  the  Colonies. — The 
flrst,  or  Boston  Port  Bill,  asit  wasc&lled,  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  31st  of  March ;  and  the  two  last 
m  the  20th  of  May. 

Lord  Chatham,  who  Lad  lieen  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  House,  b3'  the  feeble  state  of  his  health^ 
while  these  Bills  were  under  consideration^  took  occa- 
sion, while  anoiher  subject  was  before  them,  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Session,  to  deliver  bis  Hentimeuts 
an  American  affairs,  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
sickness  had  neither  cnferliled  his  mental  powers^  nor 
changed  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  erroneous  mea- 
sures of  Administration.  His  s[)eech  included  all  that 
could  be  said  on  this  occasion,  and  in  language  so  much 
better  than  our  own,  that  we  rejoice  at  the  opportuni- 
ty of  using  it. 

<•  If,  ray  Lords,  we  take  a  transient  view  of  those 

notices  which  induced   the  ancestors  of  our  feliovv- 

subjectf)  in  America  to  leave  their  native  country,  to 

encounter  the  iLuumei-ahle  difficulties  of  the  uoexplor- 
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regions  of  the  western  world,  our  asloniahment  nv\ 
ilie  pre.scnt  conduct  of  their  descendants  will  natrrraUi 
ly  subside.  There  was  no  corner  of  the  globe  to  whichj 
they  Mould  not  have  fled,  rathcrthan  submit  to  the  sla- 
vish and  tyrannical  spirit  which  prevailed  at  that  pe- 
riod in  their  native  country  :  and  viewing  them  in  their 
original  forlorn  and  now  flourishing  state,  they  may  be 
cited  as  illustrious  instances  to  instruct  the  world  what 
great  exertions  mankind  will  naturally  make^  when  left 
(o  the  free  exercise  of  (heir  own  powers.     Notwith- 
standing my  intention  to  give  my  hearty  negative  to 
the  question  now  before  you,  I  condemn,  my  Lords, 
in  the  severest  manner,  the  turbulent  and  unwarranta- 
ble conduct  of  the  Americans,  in  some  instances,  par- 
ticularly in  the  late  riots  at  Boston ;  but,  my  Lords, 
the  mode  m  hich  has  been  pursued  to  bring  them  back 
lo  a  sense  of  their  duty,  is  so  diametrically  opposite  to 
every  principle  of  sound  policy,  as  to  excite  my  utmost 
astonishment.     You  have  involved  the  guilty  and  the 
imnKent  ki  one  common  punishment,  and  avenge  the 
rrime  of  a  few  lawless  depredators  upon  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  (he  inhabitants.     My  Lords,  thediflTerent  Pro- 
vinces of  America,  iu  the  excess  of  their  gratitude  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  expressions  of  loyalty  and  duty ;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  perceived  tliat  your  intention  to  tax  theoL 
was  renewed,  under  a  pretence  of  serving  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  their  resentment  got  the  ascendant  o£ 
their  moderation,  and  berried  them  into  actions  w  hich 
their  cool  reason  would  abhor.    But,  my  Lords,  from 
Hie  whole  complexion  of  the  late  proceedings,  I  can- 
not but  incline  to  think,  that  Administration  has  pur- 
posely irritated  them  into  these  violent  acts,  in  order  to. 
gratify  their  awu  malice  and  revenge.  What  else  could. 
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induce  them  to  dress  Taxation,  ttie  father  of  Ameri- 
can Sedition,  in  the  robes  of  an  East  India  Director, 
hut  to  break  in  upon  tliat  mtitual  peace  and  harmony 
which  then  so  happily  stnbsisted  between  the  Colonies 
und  the  Mother  Counlry.  My  Lonls,  it  lias  always 
feeen  my  fixed  and  unalterable  opinion,  and  1  m  ill  car- 
r^^  it  with  me  to  the  ^rave,  that  this  country  had  no 
right  under  heaven,  to  tax  America.  It  is  contrary  to 
all  the  principles  of  justice  and  civil  policy:  it  is  con- 
trary to  that  essential^  unalterable  right  in  nature^  in- 
grafted into  the  British  Constitution  as  a  fundnme^itn) 
law,  that  what  a  man  has  honestly  acquired  i§  absolute- 
ly his  own,  which  he  may  freely  give,  but  which  can- 
not be  taken  away  from  him^  without  his  consent.  Pass 
then,  my  Lords,  instead  of  these  harsh  and  severe 
edicts,  an  amnesty  over  their  eiTours  :  by  measures  of 
lenity  and  affection  allure  them  to  tiieir  duty  ;  act  the 
part  of  a  generous  and  forgiving  parent.  A  period  may 
arrive,  when  thjsi  parent  may  stand  in  need  of  every 
assistance  she  can  receive  from  a  grateful  and  affection- 
ate offspring.  The  welfare  of  this  country,  my  Lonls, 
has  ever  been  my  greatest  joy.  and  under  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  my  lifejias  afforded  me  the  must  pleasing 
consolation.  Should  the  all  disposing  hand  of  Pro* 
vidence  prevent  me  from  contributing  my  poor  and  fee- 
ble aid  in  the  day  of  her  distress,  my  prayers  shall  l>e. 
ever  for  her  prosperity  : — '  Length  of  days  be  in  lier 
right  bandf  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour! 
May  her  ways  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  be  peace ! ' " 

It  was  m  the  course  of  this  session  that  Mr.  Burkpf 
(of  whom  it  was  said  by  General  Lee  in  a  lettej*  to  one 
of  his  correspondents  eight  years  before- — •*'  An  Irish- 
i,  one  Mr,  Burke   is  sprung  up  m  the  House  of 
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Commons,  %viio  has  astonished  every  body  with  tb& 
jK)werof  hiseloquence,  aad  compreheuHive  knowledge' 
in  all  our  exterior  and  internal  politics" — )  for  the  first 
time,  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the  course  of  polity 
which  had  been  pursued  by  MiniHterH,  in  reg;ard  t© 
America.  After  drawing  the  most  animated  portraits 
of  several  of  the  distinjE^uished  leaders  of  Administra- 
tion, he  cl(»sed  with  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  measuret 
of  whose  "  che(|uered  andspeckled/'  "crossly  iedent* 
ed,  and  w  himsically  dove-tailed*^  Cabinet  he  attribut* 
cd  the  mischiefs,  which  he  now  cons]<lered  n»  almost 
incurable.  But  the  speech  of  Air,  JJurke  was  intend- 
ed more  todifipla3'  his  own  eloquence  (ban  lusuppoi-t 
the  cause  of  the  Colonies. 

Havina;  now  .seen  u  hat  was  done  in  ]ilii;:;land,  in 
couHequenccof  the  destruction  of  the  Ka.st  India  Com- 
pany's Tea^  at  Koston*  we  shall  proceed  to  detail  tho 
effects  of  those  me^isui^es  upon  the  people  of  the  Colo- 
nies. The  recall  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  which  was 
brou.^ht  by  his  succesaorf  General  Gage,  w  ho  further 
signalized  liis  arrival  by  bein^  the  bearer  of  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Kill,  was  a  circunistance  as  unexpected  by 
his  Excellency,  as  it  was  aj^reeable  to  the  people  of 
the  Province.  Like  bis  predecessor  Bernard,  he  hud 
made  it  a{>pear  by  every  act  of  his  administration,  that 
tlie  rotfal  prero^afice^  and  the  dignity  of  the  Crowv, 
were  dearer  to  him  Ihan  the  interests  of  the  people — 
that  the  rc*^pecl  and  love  of  hiy  fellow  subjects,  weigh- 
ed but  a  feather  In  the  scale,  with  roj/al  favour — and 
that  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  obedience,  where  he  could 
exert  the  power  of  enforciug  submission.  It  was  in 
deed  a  severe  blow  to  the  pride  of  x\lr.  Uutchiusony 
that  he  should  be  considered  by  his  royal  master,  for 
whose  saJte  he  had  consented  to  sacrifice  all  that  r  j>iild 
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render  retrospect  pleasing*  ag  an  unfit  instrument  for 
the  execution  of  the  new  scheine  of  coercion.  It  was 
but  little  consolation  to  liis  wounded  feelings,  to  be 
told  that  it  wa^  Llic  design  of  the  Ministry  to  replace 
him  io  the  government,  after  aflairs  had  been  adjust- 
ed and  order  restored,  by  General  Gage — He  tlmught 
bimsi^irqnitc  as  coiupetentas  Gcnevnl  Gage,  and  could 
not  hut  feci  mortified  to  find,  that  the  Minihtry  thought 
otherwise.  A  few  of  his  tools  and  partisans  procured 
an  address  of  thanks  to  be  sent  to  lum,  and  with  thits 
meagre  evidence  of  approbation  he  soon  after  took  hU 
departure  for  Kngland. 

General  Gngc,  (hough  it  appeai-ed  that  lie  enter- 
tained serious  apprehensions  of  some  disorderly  or 
disrespectful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people,  wai^ 
nevertheless  received  by  them,  with  every  mark  of 
civility.  He  had  soon  occasion  to  perceive,  how- 
ever, that  their  politeness  to  him  did  not  proceed  from 
any  fear  of  his  authority,  or  from  any  relaxation  in  their 
purposes  of  resistance.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival 
a  town  meeting  was  convened  and  very  numerously 
atteirded,  at  which  it  was  ^<  Resolved,  that  it  is  the 
opiuion  of  this  town,  that  if  the  other  Colonies  come 
into  a  j<»int  resolution  to  stop  all  importation  from  and 
exportntiiin  to  Great  Britain,  and  every  part  of  the 
West  Indies,  till  the  Act  be  repealed,  the  same  will 
prove  the  salvation  of  North  America  and  her  liber- 
ties ;  and  that  the  impolicy,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and 
rruelty  of  the  Act,  exceed  all  our  powers  of  expres- 
sion: We  the.reiore  leave  it  to  the  just  censure  of  others, 
and  fl/;/?ff«/ to  God  and  the  world.-' 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  the  only  one  in 
session  when  the  Boston  Port  Bill  arrived,  and  tJuii 
ftcnse  of  it  was  immediately  expressed  by  the  follow 
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ing  order.  "  This  House  bcins;  deeply  impressed  with 
apprehen<iion  of  the  j^reat  daii^rs,  to  be  derived  to 
British  Amenca,  from  tlie  liostile  invasion  of  tlie.  city 
of  Boston^  in  our  sister  Colony  of  MassacliiisetU  Bay, 
u'hose  commerce  and  liarhour  are  on  the  tst  day  o| 
June  uext%  to  be  stoppecl  by  an  armed  force,  deem  it 
highly  necessary  that  the  said  1st  day  of  June  next, 
be  set  apart  by  tlic  members  of  this  House,  as*  a  day 
of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  devoutly  to  implore 
the  divine  interposition  for  averting  the  heavy  calam- 
ity which  thrcalens  destruction  to  our  civil  rights,  and 
the  evils  of  civil  war;  to  give  us  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  by  all  just  and  proper  means. 
CTcry  in  jury  to  American  rights;  and  that  the  minds 
of  his  Majesty  and  liis  Parliament,  may  be  inspired 
from  above  with  wisdom,  moderaliou,  and  justice,  to 
remove  from  the  loyal  people  of  America  all  cause  of 
danger,  from  a  continued  pursuit  of  measures  X)reg- 
nant  with  their  ruin. 

*"  Ordered,  therefore,  That  the  members  of  this 
Uonsc  do  attend  at  their  places,  at  the  hour  of  ten  in 
ll>e  forenoon,  on  the  said  ist  day  of  June  next,  in  or- 
der to  proceed  with  the  Speaker  and  the  Mace,  to  the 
church  in  this  city,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  and 
that  the  reverend  Mr.  Price  be  appointed  to  read  pray- 
ers, and  to  preach  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion.'^ 
Governour  Dumnore^  the  successor  of  Bottetourt, 
iceiving  that  this  Order  reflected  **  highly  upon  his 
Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,"  dissolv- 
ed the  House  on  the  following  day.  But  as  upon  a 
former  occasion,  the  members,  to  the  number  of  eigfitif 
%iine,  formed  themselves  into  an  association^  and  uuaui- 
monsly  adopted  the  follow  ing  manifesto. 


"  We,  his  Maje^tif^a  most  dutiful  and  loyal  suhjacts^ 
ihe  late  reprcsenCat'n  OS  nf  tlie  2^»d  people  of  tlii.^  Colo- 
ny, having  been  tleprivciU  bj  tlie  smlflen  iiUcrposJLioii 
nf  the  executive  part  of  this  ^uvernmciit,  from  giving 
our  countrjraen  the  advice  we  wishtid  to  convey  lo 
ihem,  in  a  legislative  capacity,   find  ourselves  under 
the  hard  necessity  of  adopting  this,  the  only  method 
we  have  left,  of  poiutiA^  out  to  our  countrymen,  such 
iuea>^ure»  as,  in  our  opinion,  arc  best  fitted  to  secure  our 
dear  rights  and  liberty  from  dcsti-maion,  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  power  now    lifted   against  North   America. 
With  n3uch  grief,  we  find  that  our  dutiful  applicaliouij 
to  Gi-eat  Britaiu  for  the  security  of  our  just,  ancieui^ 
and  constitutional  rights,  have  not  only  licen  disrc- 
garded^  but  tiiat  a  determined  system  is  formed  and 
pursued,  for  reducingthe  inhaliitants  of  British  iijneri- 
catoslavery,  by  subjectingthem  to  the  payment  of  tax- 
es, imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  i-c- 
presentatives :  and  that,  in  pursuit  of  this  system,  wc 
Und  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  lately  passed, 
U^v  the  slopping  tlie  harbour  and  the  commerce  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  in  our  sister  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  until  the  people  there  submit  to  the  payment  of 
^uch  uncouHtilutional  taxes;  and  which  Act  most  vio- 
lently and  arbitrarily  deprives  Ihem  of  their  property^ 
hi  wharves  erected  by  private  persons,  at  their  own 
great  and  proper  expense :  which  Act  ii-s,  in  our  opin- 
ion, a  most  dangerous  attempt  to  destroy  the  consLiiu- 
tional  liberty"  and  rights  of  all  North  America.  It  is  fur- 
ther our  opinion,  that  as  Tea,  on  its  importation  into 
America,  is  charged  with  a  duly  imposed  by  Parlia- 
weut,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  without  the 
consent  of  the  people,  it  ought  not  be  used  by  any  [ler 
«on  who  witthes  well  to  tlie  constitutional  rights  an# 
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lilwrtici  of  British  America,  And  whcreits  tlic  Int 
Company  liavc  ungenerously  nttempted  to  ruin  Auie^ 
vica,  l»y  sending  many  shipi^  loaded  wiili  tea  into  il 
Colonies,  thereby  intending  to  fix  a  precedent  in  f 
vour  of  arbitrary  taxation,  we  deem  it  highly  propei 
and  do  accordingly  recommend  it  stmngly  to  our  couii^ 
trynien,  not  to  purchase  or  use  any  kind  of  Ea.^t 
commodity  whatsoever,  except  saltpetre  and  ypice* 
until  the  gi'ievances  of  America  are  redressed.  We  ai 
further  clearly  of  opinion,  that  an  attack  made  upoi 
one  of  our  sister  Colonies,  to  compel  submission  to  ar- 
bitrary taxes,  19  an  attack  made  on  all  British  Amcrl* 
ca,  and  threatens  ruin  to  the  right"?  of  all,  unless  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  whole  be  applied.  And  for  this 
purpose  it  is  recommended  to  the  committee  of  cones- 
pondence,  that  they  communicate  with  their  several  cor- 
responding committees,  on  the  expediency  of  appoint- 
ing deputies  from  the  several  Colonies  of  British  Ame- 
rica, to  meet  in  General  Congress,  at  such  a  phice,  an- 
nually, as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient ;  there 
deliberate  on  those  general  measures  which  the  united 
interests  of  America  may,  from  time  to  time,  recjuire. 

A  tender  regard  for  the  interests  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects, the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, prevents  us  from  going  further  at  this  time ;  most 
earnestly  hoping,  that  the  unconstitutional  principle 
uf  taxing  the  colonies  witliout  their  consent  will  not  be 
persisted  in,  thereby  to  compel  us  against  our  will,  to 
avoid  all  commercial  intercourse  with  great  Britain. 
Wishing  them  and  our  people,  free  and  happy,  we  an 
their  affectionate  friends,  the  late  representatives  ol 
Virginia." 

This  association  was  formed  on  the  27ih  of  May, 
only  two  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  General  Court 
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ofMafisachusetts,  and  of  course  before  any  iutcrcbange 
^«r  views  could  have  taken  place betMeen  Uie  two  Co* 

louieg.Tliis  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  being  the  secoiid 
|instauce  of  an  extraordinary  coincidence  in  (he  mea- 

ure-8  adopted  and  recommended  by  the  people  of  these 
two  di««tant  Colonics.  But  one  feeling  seemed  to  ani- 
mate them  ;  and  to  the  immortal  honour  of  Viri^iniait 

lusl  be  Maid,  that  all  her  measures  proceeded  from  the 

rarest  and  most  disinterested  patriotism.  The  people 
hf  that  Colony  had  remained  free  from  the  oppressions 
under  which  Massachusetts  was  made  tosroan.  The 
tyranny  of  (he  Alinisters  had  not  extended  to  them. 
They  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  blessed  with  Go- 
venmurs  who  knew  how  to  estimate  their  characters- 
who  could  distin^ish  between  loyalty  and  servility,^ 
re^^i^tance  and  Medition  ;  and  who,  instead  of  tlie  hnfH'. 
exaggerations  which  characterized  the  correspondence 
of  ^eniarrf  and  Huichinaoyi,  took  can*  in  their  letters 
to  the  Ministry,  to  place  to  their  proper  account  the 
little  commotions  which  occaiisionally  attended  the  po- 
pular harangues  and  resolves.  To  sympathy  then  in 
the  fiiifferings  of  their  brethren  of  MassachusctlSy 
that  Hliernl  patpioti<tm,  which  could  extend  its  viewJT^ 
beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  Colonial  policy,  and  to 
that  profound  political  wisdom  which  could  discern 

le  intimate  and  necessary  connexion  between  the^ 
ivhole  and  its  parts,  must  be  attributed  the  early,  vi- 
gorous, and  continued  oppOKition  of  Virginia  to  mea- 
sures which  concerned  her  only  in  their  distant  and. 
possible  contingencies. 

Similar  expressions  of  determined  opposition  to  the 

Port  Bill,  and  assurances  of  support  to  the  di><fran- 

vhi^ed  citizens  of  Boston,  were  made  wherever  the 

Act  became  known.  In  some  places  it  was  jirinted 
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ipon  mourning fti[i(^Y^  and  liawked  about  Uic  sireeb*— 

others  it  was  publickly  burned,  with  every  demon* 
fgtration  of  abhorrence.     At  New  York  there  wa«  a 
Tonsiderable  struggle  between  the  friends  of  Adminis- 
tration and  the  friends  of  liberty,  but  the  latter  ai 
length  prevailed,  by  the  iufluenco  and  management 
fbf  two  indJvidualK^  wlio  had  on  several  occasions  mani- 
fested  great  activity  and  zeal,  in  their  opposition  to 
the  obnoxious  measures  of  the  Ministry,  TUeic  two 
[gentlemen  were  Captain  Sears,  and  Mr.  M^Dougnly 
a  native  of  Scotland;  the  latter  of  whom,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  imjn-isoned  without  (rial,  in 
the  year  i770,  for  having  written  an  address  to  the 
f<  betrayed  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  Colony  of  New 

ork.'*  He  was  confined  for  three  months ;  but  such 
was  the  cslimatiou  in  which  his  character  was  held, 
that  his  prison  was  daily  crowded  with  visitors  of  the 
first  respectabilityj  of  both  sexes.  He  was  released 
at  last,  without  trial,  in  February  1771?  and  on  many 
occasions  afterwards  headed  the  sons  of  libertjj  io 
their  quarrels  with  his  Majesty's  soldiery- 

These  two  individuals,  having  first  written  to  the 
Committee  of  Boston,  pledging  to  them  the  support  of 
New  Torkj  procured  a  meetlug  of  the  people,  at  which 
it  was  agreed  that  a  congress  was  necessary ;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  propose  it  to  the  Boston 
Committee. 

Addresses  were  also  sent  from  Penusylvauiaj  the 
Garolinas  and  some  other  Provinces,  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Bostou,  assuring  them  of  support,  and  declaring 
that  they  considered  the  cause  of  Boston  as  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  country. 

With  all  these  assurances  of  support  aud  assistance, 
of  sympathy  and  affection,  from  their  sister  Colonies, 
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tfaerc  was  still  a  fearful  foreboding,  a  nameless  ap- 
preheniuon;  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  Ge- 
neral Court,  when  they  a-ssembled  at  Boston  on  the 
S5t]i  of  May.     Nor  was  this  apprehension  lessened 
by  the  first  official  act  of  their  new  Governour.  Out  of 
twenty  eight  persons^  whom  the  Legislature  had  with 
one  voice  nominated  as  couusellora^  and  for  whose  ap* 
pointmeut  the  sanction  of  the  Governour  was  requi- 
bUc,  General  0*ge.  r«  if  determined  at  one  sweep  to 
brush  tlie  whole  catalogue  of  patriots  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  publick  business,  erased  thirteen  of 
the  names.  Among  these  were,  Mr.  James  Bowdoin^ 
the  coiTcspondcnt  and  friend  of  Franklin,  John  Win- 
thropf  James  Otisy  the  man  Mho  so  nobly  recanted 
the  errours  which  first  led  him  to  espouse  the  party 
of  the  King,  and  gave  a  pledge  of  his  future  support 
to  the  people  on  the  memorable  occaKion  of  the  circu- 
lar letter — a  pledge  which  he  faithfully  and  honour- 
ably redeemed ;  and  John  Jldama,  whose  conduct  on 
the  trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers,  we  have 
already  mentioned.     These  gentlemen  had  rendered 
themselves  hateful  to  Bernard  and  Hutchinson^  the] 
lison  of  whoso  malice  had  been  infused  into  the  feel- 
igs  of  their  succsssour,  and  they  were  honoured  with' 
this  distinguiwhed  mark  of  his  Excellency's  notice. 

The  Assembly,  indignant  at  this  extensive  negative' 
upon  their  choice,  proceeded  to  the  ordinary  businesa 
of  the  Province,  without  deigning  to  enter  into  any  new 
appointments;  but  they  were  souu  interrupted  by  the 
Governour,  who  adjourned  them  to  meet  at  Salem  on 
the  7th  of  June.  On  the  1st  of  June,  it  Mill  be  reeol- 
lectcd,  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  to  take  eflect;  the  iu- 
terim  therefoi-e  was  employed  by  the  Governour  in  re- 
moving himself,  and  all  the  ofilcers  of  the  Ci"owu,  io 
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llicir  new  place  of  operations*  In  a  few  lUys  the  as- 
pect of  lliat  populous  and  bjwy  town  was  eatirely 
fhangfd.  A  dull  and  solemn  sllcnrc  succeeded  iothe 
lively  throng  of  tlie  glrectn,  and  the  quays  so  lately 
crowded  with  the  fruits  of  extended  commerce,  now 
presented  one  unvaried  scene  of  forsaken  repositories. 

In  most  of  the  C«lonies,  particularly  in  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  ist  of  June  was  observed^  ac- 
cording  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Virginia  Aa- 
scmbly,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Business  was 
al  a  stand,  and  the  citizens  in  mournful  silence  look- 
ed forward  to  a  day  of  brighter  hopes,  of  glorious  re- 
triluition* 

The  new  Govcrnour  was  received  at  Salem  with" 
cold  and  distant  respect  by  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
as  usual  withflatteringcongratulationsby  the  creatures 
of  the  Crown.  The  first  act  of  the  Legislature,  w  hii-l|  * 
had  met  here  according  to  adjournment,  was  lUe  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  consider  the  state  nfthe 
Province,  Samuel  Mams  and/awpa  Warren  wtTf^ 
of  this  Commiliee,  and  to  their  indefatigable  zeal  and 
ingenious  management,  was  owing  the  bold  and  spirit- 
ed course  uUimately  adopted  by  the  House.  They  waw 
that  llie  point  towhich  they  had  arrived  wascrilical — ■ 
was  one  that  demanded  vigorous  and  decisive  mea- 
sures ;  and  that  it  was  one  too  that  required  unavimi- 
ti/.  Tills  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  secret  and  privnt« 
conferences  \^  ith  each  leniling  member  of  the  House  ; 
it  was  important  that  the  minds  of  the  Assembly  should 
be  made  up  and  fully  ascertained,  befwe  the  question 
of  their  report  could  be  hazarded — and  it  was  above 
all  important,  lliat  the  Oovei^ioiir  and  his  whole  crew 
of  busy  informers  should  remain  iguorantof  their  pro- 
ceedings ftnd  designs.     All  this  was  accomplished  by 
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ibe  laborious  exertions  of  these  Im  o  men,  Aided  hy 
John  Hancock^  ThomusCxishingf  Robert  Treat  Payne, 
and  two  or  three  other  worthy  compatriots  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  three  days,  their  rcHolutions  were  drawn^ 
their  roniniittee  foimed^  and  all  prepared  for  the  deci- 
iion  of  the  House.  80  minutely  had  the  Committee 
entered  into  every  consideration,  to  avoid  the  delay 
wliirh  would  attend  any  dehates  in  the  llouse,  that 
they  had  calculated  the  expense  of  sending  their  Com- 
mittee to  the  Congress  which  they  had  proposed,  and 
pointed  out  the  means  of  raising  the  fund  to  pay  them, 
^hen  they  were  at  length  ready  to  deliver  their  re- 
fiori  to  the  House,  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be 
read  with  closed  doors  ;  that  none  should  be  permit 
ted  either  to  enter  or  to  leave  the  House. 

When  the  Committee  had  proceeded  so  far  in  the' 
i>eadtng  of  their  report  as  that  its  design  and  purport 
became  intelligible,  a  parasite  of  the  Governour,  one 
of  llioHe  midnight  Ministerial  prowlers,  who  fed  up- 
on the  droppings  of  aaditinny  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  uncontrollable  call  of  nature.  Humanity  opened 
the  door  to  this  bursting  informer,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes he  discharged  his  burden  in  the  astonished  ears 
of  the  Governour.  His  Excellency  with  panting  liat^tc 
ordered  his  Secretary  to  fly  and  proclaim  the  House 
diitsolved.  Hut  the  doors  were  still  locked,  and  the 
8e<retttry'M  loud  call  for  entrance,  in  the  name  of  the 
Jnptain  General  of  all  his  Majesty's  forces,  was  un- 
igarded.  Finding  no  alternative,  the  Secretary  read 
his  proclamation  of  dissolution  to  the  Door-keeper^  and 
then  passed  into  the  Council  Chamber,  where  he  re- 
peated it  to  the  assembled  Council,  and  thus  effected 
the  object  of  his  embassy.  But  the  deed  had  been 
done^  the  vote  of  the  House  had  been  taken,  they  bad 
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entered  upon  the  threshold  of  rebellion.     This  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  June. 

The  HoiiHe  had  resolved  upon  the  expedicucy  of 
hnvinga  rc^?/^)*e6'K  at  Philudelphia,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  cnjniing  September,  and  had  appointed  as  their  dc- 
lesiates  ITiomaa  Ciiahingy  Jamea  Boicdoin,  Robert 
Trfrat  Payne^  Savinel  Jldams^  and  John  Adams. 

While  the&e  things  were  doing  in  Massachusetts, 
meetings  had  been  held  in  all  the  counties  of  Mary- 
land^ and  committees  appointed  to  meet  at  the  City  of 
Annapolis  on  the  3Jth  of  June.  At  which  time  and 
place  the  following  deputies  were  chosen  to  attend  a 
general  Congress,  when  and  wherever  it  might  be 
agreed  upon  ;  Matthew  Tilj^hmany  Thomas  Johnson y 
William  PacOf  and  Samuel  Chase. 

South  Carolina  was  the  next  to  join  in  the  general 
plan.  A  meeting  of  the  people  from  every  part  of 
the  Colony  was  held  at  Charleston  on  the  6th  of  July. 
At  which,  after  passing  a  number  of  resolutions,  ap- 
probatory of  the  proceedings  at  Boston,  five  gentle- 
men M  ere  appointed  as  deputies  to  the  Congress;  viz. 
Henry  Middletonj  Thomas  Lynch ^  Christopher  Gads- 
den^ John  Hntledgf,  and  Edward  Rutledge, 

In  Pennsylvania  a  petition  was  presented  to  Gov- 
crnour  Penn  by  a  numerous  body  of  citizens  praying 
him  to  convoke  the  general  Assembly,  that  they  might 
take  into  consideration  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  by  Virginia  and  Alassachusetts ;  but  that 
cautious  and  peaceable  Magistrate,  refused  to  gi*ant 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and  a  convention  of  the 
Colony  was  imnieditttely  called.  At  this  convention 
a  manifesto  was  agreed  upon,  in  which  the  grievances 
of  Massachusetts^  and  the  general  distress  of  the  Co- 
lonies, were  eloquently  and  feelingly  set  forth;  and 
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the  necessity  of  a  general  Congress  sti'ongly  urged. 
They  recommended  U»  the  General  Asscmhly  at  its 
approaching  meeting  to  appoint  deputies  and  conclude 
with  declaring  "that  that  Province  will  hi-eak  off  all 
commercial  intercourse  whatever,  with  any  town^  city, 
or  colony  and  individuals  in  them,  vrho  shall  refuaCf 
or  neglect  to  ado  ft  o  ndca^Ty  into  extent  ion  ^  such  gene- 
ral plan  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  the  CovgressJ* 

This  was  going  one  step  further  than  any  of  the 
Provinces  had  done,  and  proved,  notwithstauding  tlie 
unsuspected  lo^^alty  of  the  orderly  and  peaceahlc  in- 
habitants of  that  Province,  that  the  love  of  peace  and 
constitutional  liberty  was  the  master  feeling  of  the 
people.  The  General.  Asscmhly  on  the  23d.  of  July 
confirmed  their  proceedings  hy  appointing  tlie  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  as  deputies  to  the  Congrcfis,  viz. 
John  Dickinson,  Thomas  Miffiin,  Joseph  Gallowa^y 
Charles  Humphreys,  Edward  Biddle,  John  Morton, 
and  George  KossJ^ 

The  Legislature  of  Connorticut  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  nine,  with  full  power  to  Act  for  them  in  their 
recess,  and  if  the  Congress  should  be  agreed  upon, 
to  choose  any  number  of  delegates  they  might  think 
proper.  The  persons  chosen  by  this  Committee 
were,  Eliphalet  DyeVy  Roger  Sherman^  and  Silas 
Deayte. 

In  Virginia,  the  delegates  from  the  several  coun- 
ties met  at  Williamsburgh  on  the  1st  of  August.  Most 
of  them  came  with  instructions,  from  their  several 
constituents,  to  proceed  to  every  extremity  in  support 
of  Boston,  as  suffering  in  a  common  cause:  and  thft 
resolutions  which  were  entered  into  hy  these  delegates 
prove  tliat  they  were  ready  to  proceed  to  evert/  ex- 
iremity — ready  to  make  any  sacrifice,  to  relieve  their 
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brettiereu  of  Boston,  and  to  prcsei-ve  tbeir  own  free<Iom. 
They  appointed  Peijion  Randolph^  liichard  Henry 
Leey  Geat'ge  Waahington^  Patrick  Heiiry^  Richari 
Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Edmond  Pendleton^ 
deputies  to  the  Congress — a  deputation  which  united 
all  the  rare  excellencies  that  Heaven  ever  bestowed 
upon  man  in  their  brightest  and  fullest  energy — This 
chosen  band  of  patriots  received  from  their  constitu- 
ents the  following  instructions. 

^'  The  unhappy  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  American  Colonies^  which  began  about  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  and  since 
continually  increasing^  have  proceeded  to  lengths  so 
dani^erous  and  alarming^  as  to  excite  just  apprehen- 
sions in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty^s  faithful  subjects 
of  the  Colony,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  de- 
prived nf  their  natural,  ancient,  constitutional,  and 
chartered  rights,  have  compelled  them  to  take  the 
same  into  their  most  serious  consideratiou ;  and,  be- 
ing  deprived  of  tlicir  usual  and  accustomed  mode  of 
making  known  their  grievances,  have  appointed  us 
their  representatives,  to  consider  what  Ih  proper 
to  be  done  in  this  dangerous  crisis  of  American 
affairs.  It  being  our  opinion  that  the  united  wisdom 
of  North  America  should  be  collected  in  a  general 
Congress  of  all  the  Colonics,  we  have  appointed  [the 
gentlemen  above  named]  deputies  to  represent  thi^ 
Colony  in  the  said  (Congress,  to  be  held  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  first  Monday  of  Septeml»cr  next.  And 
that  they  may  be  the  better  informed  of  our  sentiments 
touching  the  conduct  we  wish  them  to  observe  on  this 
important  occasion,  we  desire  that  they  will  express, 
in  the  first  place,  our  faith  and  our  allegiance  to  hi^ 
Maje>tty  King  George  the  third,  our  lawful  and  right- 
ful sovereign ;  and  that  we  arc  determined,  with  our 
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lives  anil  forlutics;  to  support  him  in  the  legal  exer- 
cise of  all  hi**  jasl  riglils  aiul  prerogatives.  Autl,  how- 
ever misrepresented,  we  sincerely  approve  of  a  coi 
stitutional  connexion  wiih  Great  Britain,  and  wi.sh 
most  ardently  a  returu  of  that  inter(ianrse  of  affection 
and  commercial  connexion  that  formerly  united  hoth 
countries  ;  which  can  only  Le  effected  by  a  removal 
of  ihofie  causes  of  discontent  which  have  of  late  un- 
happily divided  us. 

<•  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  that  British  euS^ 
jects  in  America  arc  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  their  fellow  subjects  possess  in  Britain; 
and  therefore  that  the  power  assumed  by  the  British 
parliament  to  biyd  America  by  their  statutes,  in  all 
r^ascs  whatever,  is  uuconstitulional,  and  the  source  of 
ihesc  unhappy  differences. 

••  The  end  of  government  would  be  defeated,  by  the 
British  Parliament  exercising  a  power  over  the  lives, 
ihe  property,  and  the  liberty  of  American  subjects, 
who  are  not,  and  from  their  local  circumstances  can- 
not be,  there  represented.  Of  this  nature,  we  consid- 
er the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  for  raising  a  revenue 
in  America,  for  the  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  Admiralty,  for  seizing  American  subjects, 
and  transporting  them  to  Britain,  to  be  tried  for  crimes 
committed  in  America,  and  the  several  late  oppressive 
Acts  respecting  the  town  of  Boston,  and  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

*»The  original  constitution  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, possess! u||iilteir  Assemblies  with  the  sole  right 
of  directing  their  interual  policy,  it  is  absolutely  <lc- 
structive  to  the  eud  of  tiieir  institutiou,  Uiat  (heir  legis- 
latures should  be  suspended,  or  prevented  by  hasty 
dissolutions,  from  exercising  their  legislative  power*. 
Vol,  f.  23 
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<**  AVnntins  the  protectiou  of  Britain,  wo  Imvc  long 
nrnuie&ced  in  ihvlr  Acts  of  UHvigation,  rentrirtive  of 
our  tommcrrc,  which  wc  consider  as  an  ample  rccom- 
snse  for  such  protection  ;  but  as  those  Acts  derive 
their  efBcacy  from  that  foundation  alone,  we  have  rea- 
ion  to  expect  they  will  be  restrained,  so  as  to  produce 
le  reasonable  purposes  of  Britain,  and  not  lie  injuri- 
lus  to  us. 
<*To  obtain  redress  of  tiiese  |2;ricvance«,   without 
hich  the  people  of  America  can  neither  be  safe,  free. 
lor  happy^  they  are  willin,!:;  to  undergo  the  great  in- 
;o«venience  that  will  be  derived  to  them  from  stopping 
dl  imports  whatsoever  from  threat  Britain,  after  the 
irst  day  of  November  next,  and  also  to  cease  export- 
any  commodity  whatsoever  to  the  same  place,  af- 
f.r  the  1 0th  day  of  August  I7T«^.    The  earnest  desire 
re  have  to  make  as  ([uick  and  full  payment  as  possi- 
ble of  our  debts  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  avoid  the  hea- 
ry  injury  that  w  ould  arise  to  this  country,  from  an  car- 
ier  adoption  of  the  non-importntion  plan,  nflej*  the 
leople  have  already  applied  so  much  of  their  laboiir 
the  perfecting  of  the  present  crop,  by  which  means 
ley  have  been  prevented  from  pursuing  other  methods 
clothing  and  supporting  their  families,  have  render- 
it  necessary  to  restrain  you  iu  this  article  of  non- 
portation;  hut  it  is  our  desire  (hat  you  cordially 
►operate  with  our  sister  Colonies  in  general  Congress, 
such  other  just  and  proper  methods  as  they,  or  the 
lajority,  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
lent  of  these  valuable  ends. 
"  The  proclamation  issued  by  general  Gage,  in  the 
ivernment  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  de- 
laring  it  treason  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  Province  to 
.emble  themselves  to  consider  of  theii*  grievances. 
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an<]  form  associations  for  their  common  conduct  on  the 
occasion^  and  requiring;  the  civil  magiHtrutcs  and  offiC'- 
vrs  to  a|ipiTliend  all  such  persons  to  he  tned  for  then* 
•supposed  oflcnccs,  is  the  most  alarming  process  that 
ever  appeared  in  a  British  government ;  the  said  gene- 
ral Gage  has  thorehy  assumed  and  taken  upon  him- 
self powers  denied  l»y  (lie  constitution  to  our  legal 
Sovei-eign ;  lie  nolliavitkg  condescended  to  disclose 
"by  what  authority  he  exercises  such  extensive  and 
unheard  (»f  powers,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whetlier  he  intends  to  justify  himself  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  king:  or  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  his 
Majesty^s  forces  in  America.  If  he  considers  himself 
an  acting  in  the  character  of  his  Majesty's  representa- 
tive, we  would  remind  him  lliat  the  statute  20th  Kd- 
Ward  III.  has  fxprcsseil  and  defined  all  treasonahle 
offences,  and  that  the  Legislature  of  Gi*eat  Britain  hath 
declared  that  no  ofTence  shall  be  construed  to  be  trea- 
son, hutsuch  as  is  pointed  out  by  that  statute ;  and  that 
this  was  done  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  tyrannical 
Kings,  and  of  weak  and  wicked  Ministers^  (hat  dead- 
ly weapon  which  ronstructive  treason  had  furnished 
them  withy  and  which  had  drawn  llie  blood  of  the  best 
and  honestest  men  in  the  kingdom:  and  that  tlie  King 
of  Great  Britain  hath  no  right  liy  his  proclamatoin  to 
subject  his  people  to  imprisonment,  pains  and  penal- 

'•  That  if  the  said  general  Gage  conceives  he  is  em- 
powered to  act  iu  this  manner,  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  his  Majesty^  forces  in  America,  this  odious 
and  illegal  pr(K:1amation  must  be  considered  as  a  plain 
and  full  declaration  that  tbisdcspotick  Viceroy  will  be 
hound  by  no  law,  nor  regard  the  constitutional  riglils 
of  his  Alajesty^s  subject^;,  wherever  they  interfere  \a  itlj 
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the  plans  lie  has  fornu'il  foroppressiuglhr  good  pco- 
pie  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  :  ami  therefoiT,  that  the 
executing,  or  aUempting  to  execute  such  proclamation, 
will  justify  resistance  and  re])ri8al." 

In  the  little  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  where  the  rc- 
menilirance  ofvcxations  and  wrongs  flune  to  themselves, 
awakened  a  lively  sympathy  for  tiiose  of  their  breth- 
ren, the  measures  adopted  hy  the  peuplc.  Mere  in  the 
highest  degree  firm  and  spirited.  A.nd  it  is  hy  no  meantf 
unworthy  of  remark,  that  iUn  molto  under  which  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  phalanx  of  defence,  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  its  import  with  that  which  had  been 
adopted  in  one  of  the  coiinties  of  Virginia,  almost  at 
the  same  instant  of  time.  United  icc  stand,  divided 
■wefall^  was  the  significant  insiruc.tion  of  the  people  of 
Hanover,  in  Viiginia,  to  their  delegates  :  Join  or  die 
was  the  simultaneous  cry  of  Ihe  whole  people  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  deputies  to  the  general  Congress,  cho- 
sen by  their  House  of  Assembly,  were  Slephen  Hop- 
kins and  Samuel  Ward* 

In  all  the  other  Colonies  tlic  Goveruours  had  taken 
care  to  preveul  the  meeting  of  their  Legislatures,  so 
that  the  task  of  choosing  deputies  to  Congress  was 
leftwith  the  people.  It  could  not  have  been  left  in  bet- 
ter hands.  Georgia  was  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies  that  refused  or  neglected  to  unite  iu  the  com- 
mon cause. 

We  have  already  mentioned  by  what  means  the  poo- 
pic  of  ^^'*etv  Fork  were  induced  to  consent  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  friends  of  Government  in  that  Province, 
though  perhaps  more  than  equal  in  number  to  the 
90^13  of  liberty^  were  completely  outwitted  by  the  dex- 
terous management  of  two  sturdy  and  active  patriots, 
who  carried  the  Resolve  to  appoint  a  comraittde  by  a 
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political  <n68^,  that  did  mucii  credit  to  their  sagacity. 
The  deputicH  from  that  Province  were  Isaac  Jjoir,  John 
Ai$opy  John  Jay.  James  Duatien  William  Floifdy  Hen- 
nj  Weisner^  and  Samuel  Bocrum. 

The  |ien|ile  of  New  Hampshire  chose  John  Snl- 
//r«w,  and  ^'atkaniel  Fohom. 

From  New  Jeksev,  James  Ifinsey^  William  Liv* 
in^stoHn  Stephen  Crane,  avd  Richard  Smith.  iceve*\ 
sent, 

Dei.awark,  sent  CmsarRodneif^  Thomas  J^bKeany 
and  Ueorge  Head, 

And  NouTii  Caicomna^   William  Hooper^  Joseph- 
IfetceSf  and  U.  Caswell. 

Within  a  nhort  time  after  the  disHohition  of  the' 
General  Court  at  Halem — the  last  that  was  ever  dis- 
solved or  convened  by  order  of  one  of  his  Majesty'i 
officers — while  the  people,  from  one  extreme  of  the 
Continent  to  the  other,  were  unitiuf;  in  exprensions 
alihorrence  at  the  tyranny  of  closing  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton,  inteUis;enre  of  the  subsequent  mea>iures  of  Parlia- 
«ieut  reached  the  Continent.  These  new  sources  ol 
grievance,  it  may  be  supposed^  did  not  abate  the  ar- 
dour of  the  Americans  in  preparing  to  succour  their 
distix'ssed  hretliereu  of  Boston.  The  impartial  ad- 
viiniHiration  of  justice  in  Massachusetts^  which  wag 
ridiculously  asserted  to  be  the  object  of  one  of  the 
new  Bills,  was  an  actual  overthrow  of  every  thing 
like  justice,  as  well  sa  a  complete  subversion  of  all  its 
forms.  It  placed  every  citizen  of  the  Province  at 
the  mercy  of  a  Military  Governour,  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  armed  instruments  of  his  will,  more 
eager  if  possible  than  himself  to  glut  their  vengeance 
iu  blood;  and  who  by  the  law  itself  were  in  rea1it> 
authorised  to  murder  whom  they  might. 
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The  Bill  ^'for  qiiarterine;  troops  in  America"  was 
t»ui  n  more  vii;oroiis  [iroHetniion  of  the  measure  i^nmc 
years  bcf<»re  adopted,  and  from  which  the  Iwo  Colo- 
'nie«  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  had  already 
suffered  so  much.  Tlie  effect  of  this  renovation  of 
Iheir  former  scheme  of  coercion  was  soon^  however, 
more  seriously  felt,  in  the  arrival  of  Mmiral  Oraves 
at  Boston,  with  a  lar^e  squadron  of  ships  of  Ihc  line, 
and  transports  laden  w  ith  troops  and  military  stores, 
to  reinforte  his  Excellency  the  Captain  General's 
comnumd.  These  (roojis  not  only  took  possession  of 
the  £;t*ounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  hut  considera- 
ble numbers  were  actually  encamped  within  the  toAXTi 
itself. 

There  was  still  another  Bill  fai-cically  purporting  to 
tic  *<  for  the  hetier  rpi^ulatinji^  the  government  of  the 
Province  of  MaiisarhuHCtts,"  It  would  have  been 
readily  admitted  that  •*6p#feTTegulations''  Mere  much 
wanted  in  that  i;ovcrnment:  hut  the  Bill  now  offered 
•"was  intended  to  make  that  icorse,  which  was  already 
had.  If  his  Majesty  had  withdrawn  nil  the  Crown 
iifficers  from  the  Province,  instead  of  adding  so  large- 
ly to  their  number,  the  2;reater  portiou  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people,  which  actually  flowed  from  the 
rotuluct  of  those  officers,  would  have  been  of  course 
removed.  But  tlic  Bills  prcKeeding  from  the  fertile 
ingenuity  of  I-ord  North,  would  be  ill  understood,  if 
judged  of  from  their  specious  and  imposing  titles. 
'  It  is  hanlly  possible  to  conceive  the  extent  of  dis- 
fress  brought  upon  the  people  of  Boston,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary provisions  of  the  Bill  for  shutting  up  that 
port.  Nor  was  this  distress  coufined  to  the  people 
of  Boston — being  the  metropolis  of  the  Province*  and 
at  that  time  the  most  ]m]>ortant  commercial  m&rt  of  the 
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l^or^s,  the  calamities  that  were  heaped  upon  Bos- 
Ion,  were,  necessarily  felt  hy  the  whole  Proviiue,  ami 
in  n  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  the  other  Provinces. 
Thousands  of  people  from  the  country,  whose  fami-*^ 
lies  depended  for  subsistence,  upon  their  employment 
in  labour  by  the  merchants  and  traders  of  HosloU;,  were^ 
by  the  operations  of  this  destroying  Bill,  reduced  to*i 
idleness^  ^'^gg^i'yy  '^^^  want.     Kor  the  Act  had  beeu 
so  sudden  in  its  effect,  that  iu>  time  was  allowed  to 
those  itppre.ssed  people  to  seek  for  employment  else-t 
Avherc^  even  if  employment  elsewhere  had  been  to  be^. 
found — the  first  notice  of  this  unprecedented  schemi 
of  Parliamentary  vengeance,  was  received  at  Bos(oiii 
on  the  10th  of  May,  thus  giving  the  short  interval  of. 
three  weeks  to  prepare  for  the  total  subversion  of  ac-F^ 
customed  habits,  and  the  overwhelming  tide  of  ruin,i 
which  the  1st  of  June  was  destined  to  bring  w  ith  it. 

And  all  this  widely  extending  misery  was  devised,j 
by  the  counsellors  of  a  civilized  and  enlightened  na- 
tion, not  to  punish  an  act  of  treason   against  thOj 
Majesty  of  the  King,  by  the  town  of  Boston,  but  atii 
act  of  trespass  by  a  few  indiviiluals,  against  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company ! — It 
was  a  case  which  should  have  been  tried  in  a  CoUo-n 
nial  Court  of  justice,  and  not  an  act  which  demanded 
the  interference  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the  em- 
pire. A  Colonial  Court  of  justice  would  have  known 
how  tu  separate  the  guilty  from  the  innocent;  and 
evidences  enough  had   been  already  given  to  sliow, 
that  the  people  of  the  Colonies  understood,  and  \n-fic- 
iififfil  justice f  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, — with 
honest  impartiality.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
in   their  zeal   to  punish,    overlooked  the  plain   dic- 
tates of  justice,  and  confounded  the  innocent  with  the 
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pxWiy — They  lost  sight  of  all  exnjting  laMs,  the  pCf 
Ities  of  which  had  heeu  formed  by  sober  dispj 
late  reason,  and  by  a  new  enactment,  flowing  froi 
the  ehuUitions  of  passion,  they  created  a  new  piininh- 
|inrut,  more  proportionate,  to  the  measureless  extent  of 
their  own  revenge,  than  to  the  limited  nntui*e  of  the 
offence  committed. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  common  sense,  if  not  of  commi 

law,  that  all  crimes  should  be  punished  according 

to  the  provisions  of  laws  enacted  before  the  rommis- 

irion  of.  the  crimes.  It  is  oljvious,  that  the  attainment 

if  justice  would  be  otherwise  difficult,  if  not  altoge - 

lier  impossible,  fi*om  the  nature  of  man ;  who  i*  much 

oftener  the  slave  than  the  master  of  his  passions,  and 

rwho  18  much  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  ftuggestions 

Mftf  revenge,  than  to  the  dictates  of  sober  reason.     The 

conduct  of  the  individuals,  at  Boston,  who  in  the  dis- 

.guise  of  Mohawk  Indians  threw  into  the  water.a  few 

chests  of  Tea,  could  have  amounted  to  no  more  than 

riot^  viewed  in  its  most  illiberal  construction — a 

ifiot  too  in  which  but  a  small  number  of  persons  were 

eujl^a^ed^  and  which  in  its  object  and  result,  ail'ected 

inone  but  private  interests.   And  yet  for  this  trespass  of 

\tL  few,  many  were  punished — ^not  by  any  known  law 

iof  the  land,  but  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  for  the 

purpose.      For  the  indiscretion  of  twenty  or  thirty 

daring  rioters,  as  many  thousands  of  innocent,  unof- 

'fendiug  citizens,  wei-e  made  to  suffer  privations  and 

idislresses,  which  Nero  would  have  shuddered  to  in- 

[id. 

But  the  Law,  M'hich  was  intended  to  deprive  the  ci- 
izens  of  Boston  of  all  the  benefits  of  law — which  hcli 
Hhera  tip  to  their  neighbours  ajid  friends  as  example 
to  be  hated  and  avoided — which  would  have  cut  thciri' 
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iff  Trom  all  social  and  friendly  intercourse  with  tbeirj 
,br**thrcn  of  Massachusetts  and  the  sister  Colonies— 
lis  law  failed  ofxis  intended  effect.  Where  it  wan  hop^ 
(d  to  excite  a  deadly  rivalship^  there  all  selUnh  intei 
rests  were  forgotten  in  sympathy  and  kindness.    Th»] 
towns  of  Salem  and  Marhleheadj  to  their  imperisha- 
ble fame,  refused  to  accept  the  advantages  which  \\  unUl^ 
have  raised  them  above  their  fallen  neigld)our.     The 
former  of  these  patriotick  towns  nobly  avowed  to  their. 
Gnvernour  that  they  had  no  desire  io  ftuild  up  acorn* 
mercial  importance  upon  the  riw"«  of  their  Capitol. 
The  generous  and  hardy  fishermen  of  Mavblehead  of- 
fered their  wharve***"  J  ^heir  warehouses  to  the  use  o£^ 
the  Boston  merchants.     Every  where  the  same  disin- 
terested spirit  of  brotherly  affection  prevailed — All  thi 
lar^c  towns  of  the  Continent  vied  with  each  other  \tk\ 
offers  of  assistance  to  the  wandering  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton.    Tlironghout  tliree  millions  of  people,  tliere  wag-* 
a  display  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  honourable  to 
human  nature.      It  was   an  exhibition  of  union, 
practical  Christian  benevolence  and  charity,  which  no^ 
other  ai;e,  no  other  country,  ever  before  witnessed. 

Forbidden  by  the  Law  to  convey  any  thing  to  Bos- 
ton li^  icateVy  the  few  who  remained  in  town  to  carry^ 
on   their  accustomed  trade,  were  compelled  to  cart- 
their  goods  from  Mavblehead  or  Salem ^hy  tliewayofj 
Cambridge  and  Iloxbury,      To  estimate  the  Iroubh 
expense,   and    difficulty  of  this  circuitous  route, 
should  he  known  that  the  town  of  Boston  stands  on  & 
peninsula  connected  with  the  main  by  a  narrow  slij 
of  land  leading  into  Roxburjf,  which  adjoins  it  on  thd 
South,     The  ports  from  which  the  goods  were  thua 
carted  lay  to  the  %\^orth  ;  and  to  avoid  the  penalties 
of  the  law  which  forbid  their  crossing  the  narrow  wa^ 
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ter  which  separated  tbis  end  of  the  town  from  the 
inftin,  they  were  compelled  to  make  the  whole  circuit; 
^.©f  llic  peninsula  and  enter  it  hy  the  naiTOW  slip  just 
mentioned.  In  addition  to  these  troubles  and  difficul 
Jties,  guards  of  soldiers  were  stationed  at  every  entranci 
to  the  town,  before  whom  it  was  necessai^  to  under- 
^]go  an  examination,  and  by  whom  the  peaceable  pas- 
een^ers  were  harrassed  and  questioned  at  every  tnra. 
But  the  high,  patriotick,  noble  spirit  of  the  people  of 
'Boston,  was  not  to  be  crushed  by  these  or  any  oppres- 
lions.     They    sti*ugg;\<'d  with    heroick  fortitude   and 
mtience  against  every  added  evil,  and  while  their  op- 
■pressors  were  fondly  flattering  tbcmsclvcs  that  they 
must  at  Icni^tli  sink  under  their  calamities,  they  were 
quietly  preparing  to  rise  in  tiie  majesty  of  their  united 
strength,    and   claim  an    acknowledgement  of   their 
■Tights,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.     A  martial  spir- 
it seemed  to  infuse  itself  iuto  the  whole  people  at  once. 
Those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  use  their  guns  on- 
ly for  amusement,  now  learned  to  use  them  as  soldiers — 
those  who  had  never  before  Landled  a  musket,  now^ 
made  it  the  business  of  the  day  to  learn  its  excercise; 
and  while  the  husbands  w  ere  employed  in  these  labours 
and  exoeitise^,  their  wives  were  preparing  the  ammu- 
nition. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  and  wliile  the 
whole  people  of  the  Province  seemed  to  consider  their 
Charter  as  dissolved,  his  Majesty's  new  Crown  offic- 
ers attempted  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  new  ap- 
pointments. Many  of  the  new  Counsellors  refused  to 
accept — Jurors  refused  to  take  the  oath,  or  to  servo 
under  the  new  state  of  tilings — The  Courts  of  Justice 
were  suspended — and  the  people  with  one  accord  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  any  regulations  but  those  which 
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their  charter  prescribed.  And  as  if  an  all  wise  Provi- 
dence had  decreed  thai  no  interval  of  calm  should  al- 
lay this  noble  feeling  of  independence,  on  the  1st  of 
September,  the  Govemour  onlercd  a  military  force  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  powder  which  belonged  to 
(he  Provincial  Arsenal  at  Charlestowny  opposite  to 
Boston.  The  report  of  this  hostile  movement,  as  it 
was  considered,  occasioned  an  assemblage  of  the  peo- 
ple in  arms  at  Cambridge,  to  the  number  of  several 
thousand,  who  were  scarcely  restrained  by  their  more 
prudent  brethren  from  an  immediate  attack  on  the 
King's  troops  at  Boston.  Out  of  this  first  rumour  and 
its  consequences  grew  another  which  spread  still  more 
extensively,  that  the  fleet  were  actually  bombarding 
the  town;  and  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  were 
on  their  way  to  Boston  in  the  course  of  two  da^'s. 
These  appearances  occasioned  some  alarm  to  the  Go- 
vemour, and  the  host  of  his  Majesty's  new  officers  at 
Halem,  who  under  the  fear  that  they  could  not  be  safe 
al  such  a  distance  from  the  troops,  in  a  few  days  return- 
ed with  all  the  appurtenances  of  office  to  the  outh 
cd  town  of  Boston. 
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CUAPTEB  IX. 


Events  of  1774  coniinued^^Conduct  of  General  Gage — Meeting 
of  the  people  of  Si{ffolk^^Governour*s  Cadets  disbtirui  them^ 
nfftt'tt-^^leeting  vf  the  Congre$» — Sundry  resotufinns  ttiereof-^ 
Tlieir  leUer  to  General  Gage — Declaration  of  Uightf^^rti' 
cles  of  ,iti*iociation — addresses  to  the  ICiug  and  pexiple^-'GnieraL 
Gagf  calls  a  nipetiti^  of  tfie  Genevfil  Court — Counterviamls  the 
(irdrr — The  members  atisevihle  toform  a  provhicinl  Congress-^ 
Their  proceedittgi^-^Cnndufit  of  the  other  Colonies. 


liad 


after  the 


alof 


riie  Goveriifliir  liati  very  euon 
the  (roopa,  inkeii  poKseHsion  of  and  rDrlified  thi*  isth- 
mus before  Hpoken  uf.  m  hirh  connects  the  Utwnsof  Bos- 
ton and  Hoxbury;,  called  Boston  JSTeck — ^the  only  en- 
trance btf  land,  Into  the  town  of  Boston,  and  therefore 
the  only  route  by  which,  according  to  the  Port  Bill, 
the  raerchBnts  and  tnidern  mold  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness. The  Govcrnour's  plea  for  thus  guarding  the  only 
point  of  commnuicatiou  with  the  main  land,  was  the 
frequent  desertion  of  the  soldiers;  but  a  single  cen- 
tiuel  could  have  as  efiectually  answered  this  purpose 
as  a  battalion  of  men.  That  the  soldiers  did  desert 
was  true,  and  that  they  deserted  as  frequently  after 
this  precaution  had  been  taken  as  before,  is  equally 
true.  For,  besides  that  many  of  the  newly  arrived 
troops  felt  a  repugnance  at  being  made  the  instru- 
ments of  oppression  to  their  fellow  subjects  and 
brethren,  tliey  found  the  service  an  irksome  one  on 
other  accounts.  Every  means  in  the  power  of  the 
Americans  were  used  to  prevent  them  from  receiving 
auppliei  of  provision  and  every  other  article  of  neces- 
sity for  which  they  were  dependent  upon  the  country  j 
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ind  so  ingenious  were  the  counti\vinen  in  (he  inven^^ 
twn  of  accidents y  Ihat  scarcely  a  cart  laden  with  mili- 
tary stores  ^ot  safe  to  town.  The  consequence  wa* 
that  the  soldiers  sufl'ered  many  hardshipB  which  they 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  desertion. 

But  it  was  evident  that  tlie  Governour*s  motive  fori 
fortifying  the  Neck  was  not  that  which  he  a«isi*;ned. 
[He  hoped  by  keeping  a  body  of  soldiers  continually 
in  the  view  of  the  citizens,  to  awe  them  into  submiH- 
;«ion  to  the  new  rej^ulations.     Such  indeed  had  beei 
the  object  of  all  the  measui'cs  of  his  (wo  predeces-^ 
sours  ;  and  their  want  of  success  nhould  have  taughtl 
General  Gage   the  folly  of  the  experiment.     Thirl 
measure  served  only  tlie  more  to  exasperate  the  peo-* 
pie,  and  (lie  subsequent  seizure  of  their  powder  prov-^ 
ed  (hat  his  Kxcellency  designed  something  more  thai 
a  mere  menace. 

Tlie  people  of  Suffolk  county,  therefore,  soon  aftei 
this  occurrence,  in  defiance  of  the  Act  of  Parliamed 
and  his  Excellency's  proclamation,  forbidding  all  pub- 
lick  assemblies,  held  a  meeting,  and  adopted  several^ 
(Spirited  rcsolntions,  by  which  they  declared  them- 
selves constilutioiially  exempt  from  all  obedience  tal 
the  late  woasures  of  the  British  Parliament,  that  th6i| 
government  of  the  Province  was  in  fact  dissolved,  anil| 
that  they  sluHild  consider  all  persons  who  dared  to  act 
in  any  official  <  aparity  under  the  new  regulations  a« 
open  enemies  of  their  country. 

We  omitted  to  mention,  while  on  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary proceedings  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that] 
one  ofthe  last  measures  of  the  session  was  an  Actmak 
ing  more  effectual  provision  for  the  Goi^ernment  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec.     Though  it  wunld  seem  at 
flr«t  sight  that  the  operations  of  this  Act  could  not 
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possibly  afleci  the  interests  uf  the  Colonies  south  of 

tlic  Lakes,  yet  it  was  ho  inanngcd  as  to  leave  a  convic- 

\iion  in  the  miuds  of  all  the  Colonists,  that  the  fate  of 

l^uebcc  was  but  the  prelude  to  their  own.     Besides 

lat  bj  tills  act  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  were 
r^xtended  considerably  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to 
jt  by  the  treaty  of  17^3>  the  Government  of  ({nebec 
Has  converted  into  the  most  odious  despotism^  and  the 
Catholick  Clergy  placed  upon  a  footing  in  direct  hostili- 
^ty  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution^] 
^and  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  American  Ci 
lonJes.  This  could  not  fiul  to  alaim  them  for  the  safe^H 
ty  of  (he  Protei^tant  religion,  the  free  enjoyment  of 
tvhich  according  to  tlie  dictates  of  their  own  conscien- 
eeSy  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  first  emigrations. 
Ilcncc  in  all  subsequent  meetings  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  in  the  proceediugs  of  the  Congress,  this  subject  was 
^mentioned  as  one  of  tltc  grievances  of  which  they  had 
lu  complain. 

The  people  of  Hiiff'olk  showed  by  their  proceedings 
Lhat  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Government 

as  not  prompted  by  a  licentious  disposition  to  quar- 
'1  fortriiles.  They  recommended,  on  thectmtrary,  a 
'decent,  quiet  and  orderly  behaviour  to  their  fellow  ci- 
tizens, and  sent  au  address  totheGovemour,  dictated 
by  a  spirit  of  firmness  which  convinced  him  that  tliey 
would  dvfend  their  rights  to  the  utmost.  They  sent  a 
copy  of  tlieir  Resolves,  and  of  their  letter  to  the  Go- 
[vemour,  with  his  answer^  to  the  Congress  at  Phila- 
lelphia,  upon  whose  judgment  they  rested  the  deci- 
ffrion  of  their  future  conduct. 

The  Goveruour,  about  the  same  time,  deprived  Mr/ 
^^ttncorfr  of  his  commission  as  Colonel  of  thecoqis  of 
{'Udf*(8 — a  volunteer  company  of  gentlemen  of  the  first 
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rcspccUbility  in  the  town  of  Boston  who  acted  merely 
in  the  complimpntiiry  service  of  the  GovernonFs 
guard — Tills  disrespect  tu  tlieir  Colonel  was  immedi- 
ately resented  by  the  corps,  w  ho  returned  the  Stand- 
ard wbicit  had  been  presented  to  them  by  his  Excel- 
lency, and  disbanded  themselves.  Another  instance 
of  the  same  spirit  occurred  in  the  resignatiuu  of  i»ear- 
lyall  the  officers  of  a  Provincial  regiment,  because  their 
Colonel  had  accepted  a  seat  in  the  new  Council. 

This  was  the  spirit  which  prevailed  throup;h  the 
whole  country  w  hen  on  the  5th  day  of  Scptcmher  the 
deputies  of  twelve  Colouies  met  at  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, The  Ministry  of  Enghind  had  coustnutly  aa^ 
Rured  the  King  and  their  friends  at  home,  in  wiiich  as- 
surance they  were  strengthened  by  the  representations 
ot  Bernard  and  Hntchinsov^  that  an  union  among  the 
people  of  the  ('olonies  was  an  idle  fear — that  their  in- 
terests as  well  as  their  cotrrtrrftce  would  prevent  their 
ever  uniting  in  a  regular  system  of  operation — that  the 
riotous  disposition  which  evinced  itself,  was  the  fer- 
ment of  a  few,  which  would  subside  upon  the  first  ap' 
pearance  of  his  Majesty's  troops — and  that  it  woubf 
only  be  necessary  to  secure  a  few  designing  men  wiio 
led  them  on,  to  ensure  the  return  of  tranquility  among 
the  cowardly  boasters^  whom  too  muck  lenity  had  ren- 
dered hold. 

What  an  answer  to  the  vile  insinuations  of  the  Min- 
istry, to  the  contemptible  fabrications  of  tlie  two  ex- 
Crovemours,  was  tliis  assemblage  of  the  best  and  wisesi 
men,  armed  with  the  respective,  authority  of  twelve  ou( 
of  thirteen  Colonies,  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  mean; 
of  Becuring  their  common  rights  ! — The  hopes  and  th( 
fears  of  North  America  now  centered  in  this  Congre9> 
upon  their  decisions  the  people  of  the  Colonies  had 
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pledged  themselves  to  depeinl ;  by  their  cminsels  ta 
act;  by  their  judgments  to  abide.  A  more  interesting^ 
a  more  awful  crisis,  cannot  be  imagined.  The  depu-* 
tieg  themselves  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibili-i 
ly  which  rested  upon  them.  They  had  a«Rumed  the  so- 
lemn task  of  fixing  the  dcstiniesi  of  a  nation.  Mea 
were  now  here  to  act  together,  who  had  never  met  be- 
fore. Various  conflicting  interests,  passions,  princi- 
ples, might  arise  to  mar  the  wisest  schemes  of  unani- 
mity, and  upon  that  alone  must  depend  all  the  good 
which  tliey  could  hope  to  cflecl.  They  looked  to  cacb 
(»ther  for  consolation  an<l  confidpnce,  and  the  God  dfj 
nations  imparted  courage  to  proceed. 

i'ir^inia  had  the  honour  to  give  a  President  to  this 
first  Continental  Congress,  Peyton  Mandolpkf  Es- 
quire,— and  Charles  TAoj«j;son,of  Penasylvania,  was 
chosen  Secretary.  Having  thus  organized  themselves 
as  a  regular  Assembly,  Patrick  Henry  was  the  fU*st 
to  rise  and  open  the  momentous  concerns  which  bad 
brought  them  together.  It  was  only  necessary  to  break 
the  first  awful  silence,  and  all  became  familiar  to  the 
necessary  course  of  business.  More  than  a  month  pass- 
ed in  serious  deliberation,  before  any  thing  of  import- 
ance was  done.  On  the  8th  of  October  they  passed 
the  following  resolutions — 

Resolved.  That  this  Congress  do  approve  of  the  op* 
position  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  to  the  execution  of  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament  \ 
and  if  the  same  shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
execution  hy  force,  in  such  cose  all  America  ought  to 
ituppoH  them  in  their  opposition. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  body,  that, 
the  removal  of  the  people  of  Boston  into  the  country, 
would  he,  not  only  extremely  dilTicult  in  the  execution, 
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but  so  important  in  its  consequences  as  to  require  the 
utmost  deliberation  before  it  is  adopted.  But  in  case 
the  Provincial  meeting  of  that  Colony  ehall  judge  itaA- 
Boltiicbj  nccessaryj  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Congress, 
that  all  America  ought  to  contribute  towards  recom- 
penHJng  them  for  Uie  injury  they  may  thereby  8U:stain ; 
and  it  will  be  recommended  accordingly. 

Meaoivedf  That  this  Congress  do  recommend  to  the 
inhabitauts  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to 
submit  to  a  suspension  of  the  administration  of  justice^ 
when  it  cannot  be  procured  in  a  legal  and  peaceable 
manner,  under  the  rules  of  the  Charter^  and  the  laws 
founded  thereon,  until  the  effects  of  our  application  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Acts,  by  which  their  Charter  rights  are 
infringed,  is  known. 

Resolved,  unanimously^  That  every  person  or  per- 
•ons  whosoever,  who  shall  take,  accept,  or  act  under 
any  commission  or  authority,  in  any  wise  derived  from 
the  Act  passed  in  the  last  Besslou  of  Parliament,  chan- 
ging the  form  of  Government  and  violating  the  char- 
ter of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  ought  lobe 
held  in  detestation  and  ubhoi*i'ence  by  all  good  men, 
and  considered  as  the  wicked  tools  of  ih&l  despotism^ 
which  is  preparing  to  destroy  those  rights,  which  Gody 
nature,  and  compact  have  given  to  America," 

They  passed  some  other  resolutions,  in  which  they 
advised  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  conduct  them- 
selves peaceably  towards  his  Majesty's  troops,  so  long 
as  they  r>ould  do  so  with  safety  t^  themselves,  and  not 
to  injure  or  destroy  any  of  Ids  Majesty's  property,  or 
to  insult  his  troops — and  further,  that  the  seizing  and 
transporting  any  American  beyond  the  seas  to  be  tried, 
for  offences  committed  within  the  Colonies  justified^ 
and  ought  to  meet  with  resistance  and  reprisal. 
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On  the  10th  of  Ottoher,  they  aiUlressiMl  a  leUer  i<t 
General  fia^is  in  wliich  they  respectfully  remonstrat- 
ed against  the  i)i*opricly  of  his  conduct  in  fortifying 
Boston  Neck  and  thus  interrupting  the  five  intercourse 
of  the  people — they  urged  him  as  he  valued  the  peace 
of  the  countrj',  to  remove  these  just  grounds  of  com- 
plaint. His  Excellency  made  a  reply  to  this  letter, 
in  which  he  attempted  something  like  a  defence  of  bis 
measures,  and  concluded  with  very  civilly  wishing 
thai  harmony  might  be  restored. 

On  the  14th.  The  Congress  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions. 

«  Whereas  since  the  close  of  the  last  war,  flie  Bri- 
tish Parliament  claiming  a  power  of  right  to  bind  the 
people  of  America  by  statute,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
hath  in  some  Acts  expressly  imposed  taxes  on  them, 
and  in  others  under  various  pretences,  bnt  in  fact  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  hath  imposed  rates 
and  duties  payable  in  these  Colonies,  established  a 
Board  of  Commi«sioiiers  with  unconstitutional  powers, 
and  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Admiralty, 
not  only  forcollorting  the  said  duiies,  but  for  the  tri- 
al of  causes  merely  arising  within  the  budyof  acoun* 

And  whereas  in  consequence  of  other  statutes,  jud- 
ges who  before  held  only  estates  at  will  in  their  offi- 
ces, have  been  made  dependent  on  the  Crown  alone  for 
tbeir  salaries,  and  standing  armies  kept  in  time  o 
peace.  And  it  has  lately  been  resolved  in  Parliament, 
that  by  force  of  a  statute  made  inthe3dth  Henry  Vlll. 
Colonists  may  be  transported  to  England  and  tried 
there  ujjon  accusations  for  treasons  and  misprisions, 
or  concealment  of  treasons,  committed  in  the  Colonies  ; 
and  by  a  late  statute,  such  trials  have  bcea  directed  in 
cases  therein  mentioned. 
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And  whereas  in  the  Xtuii  session  of  Parliament, 
three  statutes  were  made  :  one  entitled  *'<  an  Act  to 
discontinue  in  such  manner  and  for  such  time  as  are 
therein  mentioned,  the  landingand  dibcharging, lading 
or  nliipping  of  goods,  wares  and  mercliandise,  at. the 
town  and  within  tlie  harhour  of  Rostim,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  iu  North  America.'^  An- 
other entitled  ^*  An  Act  for  the  l>etter  regulating  the 
governmen^^of  the  Province  of  tiie  MasHachuselis  Bay, 
in  Now  'England."  And  another  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  in  the  cases 
of  person*  <|ue«lioned  for  any  act  done  by  them  in  the 
execution  of  tjic  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots 
and  tumults,  in  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  New  England.'-  And  another  statute  was 
then  made  •»  For  making  more  effectual  provision  for 
the  government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  &c/*  All 
which  statutes  are  impolitick,  unjust  and  cniel,  as  well 
as  unconstitutional,  and  most  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive of  American  rights. 

And  whereas,  Assemblies  have  been  frequently 
dissolved,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  when 
they  attempted  to  deliberate  on  grievances ;  and  their 
dutiful,  humble,  luyal,  and  reasonable  petitions  to  the 
Crown  for  redi-esn,  have  been  repeatedly  ti-cated  with 
contempt  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  of  State. 

Tlie  good  people  of  the  several  Colonies  of  New- 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New-York, 
New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New-Castle,  Kent  and 
Sussex  on  Delaware,  Maryland  and  A'irginia,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  justly  alarmed  at  these 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  Parliament  and  Administra- 
tion, have  severally  elected,  constituted  and  appoint* 
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cd  deputies  to  meet  and  sit  iu  general  Congress  in  the 
Citj  ofPhiladelpbia,  in  order  to  obtain  such  eHtabliah- 
meat  aa  that  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  may 
not  be  subverted  t  Whereupon  the  deputies  so  apfmint- 
cd  being  now  assembled  in  a  full  and  free  repretH::nta- 
tion  of  these  Colonies,  taking  into  their  raott  serious 
consideration  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  ends  afore- 
Haid,  do  in  the  first  place,  a^  En!;U8hmeu  their  ances- 
tors in  like  cages  have  usnally  done*  for  asserting  and 
vindicating  their  rights  and  liberties,  DbckXue, 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  Colonies  iu 
North  America,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature*  the 
principles  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  the  seve- 
ral charters  or  compacts,  have  the  ibllow  ing  Ktuui's. 

Resolved^  iiemine  covtradicente,  1st.  That  they  are 
entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  properly ;  and  they  have 
never  ceded  to  any  foreign  power  whatever^  a  right 
to  dispose  of  either  without  their  consent. 

Hesolred  n.  r.  S.  That  our  anresttirs,  who  first 
settled  these  Colonies,  were  at  the  time  of  their  emi- 
grations from  the  Mother  Conntry,  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  liberties  and  immunities  of  fire  and  natural 
bom  subjects,  within  the  realm  of  England. 

Resolved  n,  c.  3.  That  by  such  emigration  they 
by  no  means  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  of  thoso 
rights,  but  that  they  were,  and  their  descendents  now 
are,  entitled  to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  such 
of  them,  as  their  local  and  other  circumstances  enable 
them  to  exercise  and  enjoy. 

Resolved,  4.  That  the  foundation  of  English  liber- 
ty and  of  all  free  government,  is  a  right  in  the  people 
to  participate  in  their  legislative  council :  and  as  the 
Ungligh  Colonists  are  not  represented,  and  from  their 
local  and  other  circomstances  cannot  properly  be  re- 
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pniiBted  Id  the  Briti-sh  Parliameul,  tliey  are  entitled 
to  a  free  and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  theU 
several  Provincial  Legislatures,  wbere  tbcir  right  of 
representation  can  alone  be  preserved^  in  all  cases  of 
taxation  and  intei-nal  policy,  subject  only  to  tbe  ne- 
gative of  their  Sovereign,  in  such  manner  as  has  here- 
tofore been  accustomed  :  But  from  the  nexesHity  of  the 
tase^  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries^ we  cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation  of  suck 
Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  as  are  bo^iafide^  re- 
strained to  the  regulation  of  our  external  commerce, 
for  the  purpoiie  of  securing  tlie  commercial  advantages 
of  the  whole  empire  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  thtt 
commercial  benefits  of  its  respective  membei's,  exclu- 
ding every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for 
raising  a  revenue  on  tbe  subjects  in  America  without 
their  consent 

KeBolved^  n.  r.  6,  That  the  respective  Colonies 
are  entitled  to  the  common  law  of  England,  and  more 
especially  to  the  great  and  inestimable  privilege  of  be- 
ing tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicinage,  according  to 
the  course  of  that  law. 

Rfsolred,  6.  That  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  such  of  the  English  statutes,  as  existed  at  the  time 
of  their  colonization  ;  and  which  they  have^,  by  expe- 
rience, respectively  found  to  be  applicable  to  tlicir  se- 
veral local  and  other  cinrumstances. 

Menohedy  «.  c  7.  That  these,  his  Majesty^  Co^ 
loniesy  are  lilcewise  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and 
privileges  granted  and  confinned  U\  them  by  royal 
charters,  or  secured  by  their  several  codes  of  Provin- 
cial law9. 

Resohedj  n,  c.  8.   That  they  have  a  right  peacei 
blj  to  assemble,  consider  of  their  grievauccH,  and  pe- 
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tition  the  King ;  and  that  all  prosecutions,  prohibito- 
ry proclamations^  and  commitmcats  for  the  same  are 
ille£;al. 

Resolced,  n.  c.  9.  That  the  keeping  a  standing 
army  in  any  of  these  Colonies  in  times  of  peace,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  that  Colony  in 
which  such  army  is  kept,  is  against  law. 

Resolved,  h.  c.  10.  It  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  good  government,  and  rendered  essential  by  the 
English  constitution,  that  the  constituent  branches  of 
the  legislature  be  independent  of  each  otlier ;  that, 
therefore,  the  exercise  of  legislative  power  in  several 
Colonies  by  a  Council  appointed  during  pleasure,  by 
the  Crown,  is  unconstitutional,  dangerous,  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  freedom  of  American  legislation. 

All  and  each  pf  which,  the  aforesaid  deputies  in 
behalf  of  themselves,  and  their  constituents,  doclaim^ 
demand,  and  insist  on,  as  their  indubitable  rights  and 
liberties;  whicli  cannot  be  legally  taken  from  them, 
altered  or  abridged  by  any  power  whatever,  witiiout 
their  own  consent,  by  their  representatives  in  their  se- 
veral Provincial  Legislatures.*' 

They  conclude  with  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  measures  of  the  Ministry, 
which  they  consider  as  violations  of  the  rights  before 
expressed.  And  on  the  20th  of  October  they  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles  of  Association,  to  which 
every  member  present  subscribed  his  name. 

<'We,  his  Majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  the  delegates 
of  the  several  Colonies  [before  enumerated]  deputed 
to  represent  them  in  a  Continental  Congress,  held  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  fifth  day  of  September, 
1774,  avowingour  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  our  affec- 
tion and  regard  for  oui*  fellow  subjects  of  Great  Uri- 
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tain  and  elsewhere,  affected  with  the  deepest  anxiety^ 
and  most  alarming  apprehensions  at  those  grievanceg^ 
and  distresses,  with  which  his  Majesty's  America] 
subjects  are  oppressed,  and  having  taken  under  our< 
most  serious  deliberation,  the  state  of  the  whole  Conti- 
nent, find,  that  the  present  unhappy  situation  of  our  af- 
fairs, is  occasioned  by  a  ruinous  system  of  Colony  Ad- 
ministration adopted  by  the  British  Ministry  about  tb 
year  17^2,  evidently  calculated  for  enslaving  thesti 
Colonies,  and  with  them,  the  British  empire.  In  pro-] 
secution  of  which  system,  various  Actsof  Pariiameat 
have  been  passed  for  raising  a  revenue  in  Americi 
for  depriviugthe  American  subjects,  in  many  instances, 
of  the  cunstihitianal  trial  by  jury,  exposing  their  livQj 
to  danger,  by  directing  a  new  and  illegal  trial  beyoni 
the  seas,  for  crimes  alledged  to  have  been  committed^ 
in  America :  And  in  prosecution  of  the  same  system, 
several  late,  cruel,  and  oppre^isive   Acts  have  been 
passed  respecting  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hay,  and  also  an  Act  for  extending  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  so  as  to  border  on  the  western  fron- 
tiers of  these  Colonies,  establishing  an  arbitrary  go- 
Ternmeut  therein,  and  discouraging  the  settlement  ol 
British  subjects  in  that  wide  extended  country;  thug] 
by  the  influence  of  civil  principles  and  ancient  pi*ejudi- 
ces,  to  dispose  the  inhabitants  to  act  with  hostility] 
against  the  free  Protestant  Colonies,  whenever  a  wick-| 
ed  Ministry  shall  choose  so  to  direct  them. 

To  obtain  redress  of  these  grievances*  which  threat- 
en destruction  to  the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of  Ids 
Majesty's  subjects  in  North  America,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  a  non-importation,  non-consumption,  and  non-'j 
exportation  agreement,  faithfully  adhered  to,  will 
prove  the  most  speedy,  eflectual,  and  peaceable  mea 
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«ure  :  Aiul  therefore  we  do.  for  ourselves  and  tbe  iu- 
hnbitanU  of  tbe  several  Colomes^  whom  we  represent, 
firmly  agree  and  associate  under  the  sacred  ties  of 
virtue  and  honour,  and  love  of  our  country,  at)  fol- 
lows : 

First^  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber next,  we  will  uot  import  into  British  America  from 
Cvreat  Britain  or  Ireland,  any  snoods,  waies  or  mer- 
chandize what^oever^  or  from  any  other  place  any 
such  i^nodft,  wares  or  merchaudize.  as  shall  have  been 
exported  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  :  nor  will  we, 
after  that  day,  import  any  East  India  Tea  from  any 
part  of  the  world  ;  nor  any  molas^^es,  syrups,  paneles, 
coHee  or  piuiento,  from  the  British  plantations^  or  from 
Uominica :  nor  wines  from  Aladeii'a^  or  the  Western 
Islands ;  nor  foreign  indigo. 

Secondy  That  we  will  neither  import,  nor  purchase 
any  slave  imported,  after  the  first  day  of  December 
next;  after  which  time  wc  will  wholly  discontinue  tlie 
slave  trade,  and  will  neither  be  concerned  iu  it  our- 
selves, nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  our  com- 
modities or  manufactures  to  those  who  are  concerned 
iuit. 

Third,  As  a  non-consumption  agreement,  strictly 
adhered  to,  will  be  an  effectual  security  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  non-impurtatiun,  we,  as  above  solemnly 
agree  and  associate,  that,  fmm  this  day,  we  will  not 
purchase  or  use  any  tea  imported  on  account  of  the 
East  India  company,  or  any  on  which  a  duty  bath 
been  or  shall  be  paid  ;  and  from  aud  after  the  firat  day 
of  March  next,  we  will  not  purchase  or  use  any  Ea^t' 
India  tea  whatever,  nor  will  we,  nor  shall  any  perion 
for  or  under  us,  purchase  or  use,  any  of  those  goods, 
wares  or  merchandize,  wc  have  agreed  not  to  import, 
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which  wc  shall  know,  or  have  cause  to  suspect^  were 
imported  after  the  lir.ot  day  of  Detxmber^  except  such 
As  come  under  (he  niles  and  directions  of  the  tenth  ar-, 
tide  hereafter  mentioned. 

Fourthy  The  earnest  desire  we  have,  not  to  injureji 
our  fellow-suhjects  in  Cireat  Britain,  Leland^  or  the 
West  Indies,  induces  us  to  suspend  a  non-exportution, 
nutil  the  tenth  day  of  Septemher,  177 J ;  atwhithtimi 
if  the  said  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  of  tlie  British  Pai 
liament,  hereinafter  mentioned,  are  not  repealedf  we 
will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  export  any  merchan- 
dize or  commodity  whatsoever  to  Great  Britain,  ire- 
land,  or  the  West  Indies,  except  via  Europe. 

Fiffh^  Such  as  arc  merchants,  and  use  the  British 
and  Irish  trade,  will  give  orders,  as  soon  as  possible^ 
to  their  factorK4agciil8  and  correspondents  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  not  to  ship  any  giwds  to  them,  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  as  they  cannot  he  received  L 
America ;  and  if  any  merchant  residing  in  Great  Briv] 
tain  or  Ireland,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  ship  ajijj 
gomis,  wares  or  meirhandize,  for  America,  in  order  UA 
break  the  said  nun-importation  agreement,  or  in  auy| 
manner  contravene  the  same,  on  such  unworthy  coU' 
duct  being  well  atte<^tcd,  it  ought  to  he  ina<te  publick;j 
and,  on  the  same  being  so  done,  we  will  not  from.] 
thenceforth  have  any  commercial  connexion  with  suchi 
merchant. 

Sixths  That  such  as  arc  owners  of  vessels  will  give 
positive  orders  to  their  captains,  or  masters,  not  to  re#i 
ceive  on  hoard  their  vessels  any  goods  prohibited  l)y 
the  said  nonimportation  agiTcment,  on  pain  of  imme- 
diate dismission  from  their  s<»rvicc. 

Seventky  We  will  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  sheep  and  increase  their  nnmber  to 
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the  greatest  extent ;  and  to  that  end  >vc  will  kill  them 
as  sparingly  as  may  be,  especially  those  of  the  most 
profitable  kind;  nor  will  Ave  export  any  to  the  West 
Indies  or  elsewhere  ;  and  those  of  us  who  arc,  or  may 
become  overstocked  with,  or  can  conveniently  spare 
any  sheep,  will  dispose  of  thera  to  our  neighbours,  es- 
pecially to  the  poorer  sort,  on  modei'atc  terras. 

Eightkf  That  we  will  in  our  several  stations  encou- 
rage frugality^  economy,  and  industry;  and  promote 
agrkuUure,  arts,  and  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try, especially  that  of  wool;  and  will  discountenance 
and  discourage  every  species  of  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation,  especially  all  horse-racing,  and  all  kinds  of 
gaming,  cock-fighting,  exhibitions  of  shows,  plays, 
and  other  expensive  diversions  and  entertainments. 
And  on  the  death  of  any  relation  or  friend,  none  of  us, 
or  any  of  our  families,  will  go  into  any  further  mourn- 
ing dress,  than  a  black  crape  or  ribbon  on  the  arm  or 
hat  for  gentlemen,  and  a  black  ribbon  or  necklace  for 
ladies,  and  we  will  discontinue  the  giving  of  gloves 
and  scarfs  at  funerals. 

»\*hith^  That  such  as  are  vendors  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandize, will  not  take  advantage  of  the  scairity  of 
goods  that  may  be  occasioned  by  this  association,  but 
will  sell  the  same  at  the  rates  we  have  been  respect- 
ively accustomed  to  do,  for  twelve  months  last  past. — 
And  if  any  vender  of  gfmds  or  merchandize,  shall 
sell  such  goods  on  higher  terms,  or  shall  in  any  man- 
ner, or  by  any  device  whatsoever,  violate  or  depart 
from  (his  agreement,  no  person  ought,  nor  will  any  of 
us  deal  with  any  such  person,  or  his,  or  her  factor  or 
agent,  at  any  time  thereafter^  for  any  commodity  whate- 
ver. 
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Timth^  In  cane  any  merchant,  trader,  or  other  per- 
soii!^  Hhall  import  any  goorl<t  or  roercliandize  after  the 
first  day  of  December,  and  before  the  fii'st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary next,  the  same  ought  forthwith  at  the  election  of 
the  owner,  to  be  either  reshipped  or  delivered  up  to 
tlie  Committee  of  the  county  or  town  wherein  they 
shall  be  imported,  to  be  stored  at  the  risk  of  the 
importer,  until  the  non-importation  agreement  shall 
cease,  or  be  Hold  under  the  directiou  of  the  Committer 
aforesaid ;  and  in  the  last  mentioned  case,  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  goods,  shall  lie  reimbursed  (out  of 
the  sales)  the  first  cost  and  charges,  the  profit,  ifauy, 
to  be  applied  towards  relieving  and  employing  such 
poor  luhabitaats  of  the  town  of  Boston,  as  are  immedi- 
ate sufferers  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill ;  and  a  particular 
account  of  all  gomls  so  returned,  stored,  or  sold,  to  be 
inserted  in  the  publick  papers  ;  and  if  any  goods  or 
merchandizes  shall  be  imported  after  the  said  first  day 
ofFebntary,  the  same  ought  forthwith  to  be  sent  back 
again,  without  breaking  any  of  the  packages  thereof. 
Eleventh,  That  a  Committee  be  choseu  iu  every 
county,  city,  and  town,  by  those  w  ho  are  qualified  to 
vote  for  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  whose  buei- 
neins  it  shall  be,  attentively  to  ob8er\'e  the  conduct  of 
all  persons  touching  the  association ;  and  when  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of 
such  Committee,  that  any  person  witliin  the  limits  of 
their  appointment  bas  violated  this  association,  that 
«nch  majority  do  forthwith  cause  the  truth  of  the  case 
to  be  published  in  the  Gazette,  to  the  end,  that  all 
such  foes  to  the  rights  of  British  America  may  be  pub- 
lickly  known,  and  universally  contemned  as  the  ene- 
mies of  American  liberty;  and  thenceforth  we  respect- 
ively will  break  off  all  dealings  with  him  or  her. 
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Twelfth,  That  the  Committee  of  correspoudeuce  id 
the  If  xpective  Colonies  do  frequently  iuspect  the  en« 
IrieR  of  their  Custom  houses,  and  inform  eat  h  other 
from  time  to  time  of  the  true  state  thereof,  and  of  eve- 
ry oiher  material  circumstance  tliat  may  occur  relative 
to  this  association. 

Thirteenth^  That  all  manufactures  of  this  country 
be  sold  at  reasonable  prices^  so  that  no  undue  advan- 
tage be  taken  of  a  future  scarcity  of  goods. 

PoHrteenfh,  And  we  do  further  agree  and  resolve, 
that  wQi  will  have  no  trade,  commerce,  dealings  or  in- 
tercourse whatever,  with  any  Colony  or  Province  in 
North  America,  which  shall  not  accede  to,  or  which 
shall  hereafter  violate  this  association,  but  will  hold 
them  as  unworthy  of  the  rights  of  fivemen,  and  as  in- 
imical to  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

And  we  do  solemnly  bind  ourselves  and  our  consti- 
tuents, under  the  ties  aforesaid^  to  adhere  to  this  asso- 
ciation until  such  parts  of  the  scvei-al  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  since  the  close  of  the  last  \^'ar,  as  impose 
or  continue  duties  on  tea,  wine,  molasses,  syrupS| 
pancles,  coffee,  sugar,  pimento,  indic^o,  foreign  papcr^ 
glass,  and  painters^  colours,  imported  into  America^ 
and  extend  the  powers  of  the  Admiralty  courts  beyond 
their  ancient  limits,  ileprivc  the  American  subjects  of 
trial  by  jury,  authorize  the  jndgc^s  certificate  to  indem- 
nify the  prosecutor,  from  damni^es,  that  he  might  other- 
wise be  liable  to,  from  a  trial  by  his  peers,  require  op- 
pressive security  from  a  claimant  of  ships  or  goods 
seized,  before  he  shall  be  allowed  to  defend  his  proper- 
ty, are  repealed — And  until  that  part  of  the  Act  of  the. 
13.  Geo.  3.ch.  S4.  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  better 
securing  his  Majesty's  dock-yards,  magazines,  ships, 
ammunition  and  stores,"  by  w  hicb^  any  persons  charg- 
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c^l  with  committing  any  of  the  ofTenceg  therein  descri- 
bed, in  America^may  be  tried  in  any  shire  or  county 
within  the  realm,  is  repealed — And  until  the  four  Acts 
passe<1  in  the  last  HChsion  of  Parliament,  viz.  that  for 
bt(>|ipin^  the  port  and  hlockitijj;  up  the  harbour  of  Bo»- 
tou — Tliat  for  altering  the  charter  and  governraeniof 
the  Massachusetts  Bay — And  that  which  is  entitled; 
^^  An  Act  for  the  better  administration  of  justice, 
&c.-' — And  that  "  for  extending  the  limits  of  Quebec, 
&c."  are  repealed — Artd  wc  recommend  it  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Conventions,  and  to  the  Committees  in  the  re- 
spective Colonies,  toestablish  such  further  regulations 
as  they  may  think  proper,  for  carrying  into  execution 
iliis  association." 

After  these  various  resolutions  had  been  passed, 
mauy  of  which  occasioned  very  warm  debati's,  the 
CongresN  agreed  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  King,  a 
memorial  to  the  people  of  England,  an  address  to  the 
j»e<r|ile  of  the  Colonies,  and  another  t(»  the  French  in- 
habitants of  ({uebec,  Georgia,  Nova  Scotia  and  tlie 
other  British  Provinces  that  had  not  been  represented. 

The  petition  to  the  King  is  drawn  up  in  the  most 
liumble  and  respectful  manner,  recapitulating  in  sub- 
stance what  has  been  already  given  in  their  varioui^ 
resolutions.  They  assure  his  Majesty  that  they  de-' 
sire  no  diminution  of  his  prerogative,  they  ask  for  no 
new  grant — thai  they  desire  a  continuance  of  their  con- 
nexion with  Great  Britain  and  of  his  authority  over 
them — and  that  all  they  solicit  is  a  redress  of  gi'ie- 
vauces,  a  restoration  of  peace,  liberty  and  safety. 

In  their  memorial  to  the  people  of  tireat  Britain, 
they  use  a  bold  but  aflectionate  tone,  and  call  upon 
them  to  consider  the  cause  for  which  tiiey  contend  as 
one  in  which  the  whole  people  of  the  Kingdom  are 
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eqnally  hiterested — They  deniaiid  nothing  but  to  be 
^restored  to  the  siiualion  which  they  were  in  at  the 
npeacc  of  17^3,  and  Ihey  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
British  nation  for  a  Parliament  that  may  be  led  to  do 
away  the  devices  of  a  wicked  and  corrupt  Ministry. 
b  Their  aildress  to  the  people  of  the  Colonies  contain- 
ed a  summary  account  of  their  proceedings — the  diffi- 
culties that  necessarily  attended  the  first  deliberations 
of  such  an  Assembly^  and  their  hopes  that  what  they 
have  dene  may  not  only  meet  with  their  approbation^ 
hut  prt)duce  the  effect  desired.  They  conclude  with 
advising  them  to  look  forward  to  the  worst  and  to  bo 
"  prepared  fur  every  contingency.'^ 

To  the  French  iuhabitanta  of  Canada,  they  urged 
the  despotick  tendency  of  the  late  change  in  their  go- 
vernment— they  explained  to  them  in  terras  at  once 
foKible,  ingenious  and  artful,  the  many  privileges  and 
advantages  of  the£DgliBh  Constitution,  to  which  they 
had  become  entitled;,  upon  becoming  British  subjects ; 
and  the  free  enjoyment  of  which  had  been  promised 
to  them  by  the  treaty,  and  were  now  snati^hed  from 
them  by  the  late  Quebec  Bill.  They  conclude  by  a 
•ordial  and  affectionate  invitation  to  them  to  unite  in  the 
measures  w  hich  they  had  adopted  for  the  common  good 
of  all  British  America. 
^ft  They  lastly  resolved  upon  the  expediency  of  hold- 

^^        ing  another  Congress  at  the  same  place  on  the  10th 
I  May  1775,  unless  it  should  be  rendered  unnecessary 

I  by  a  previous  redress  of  grievances.  Having  thus  com- 

I  pleted  their  business  after  a  session  of  fifty  two  days- 

I  exactly  the  number  of  their  members — they  dissolv- 

^^       cd  themselves  on  the  26th  of  October. 
^P  The  proceedings  of  this  celebrated  Congress,  the 

f  tone  and  temper  of  their  various  resolutions^  the  style 
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of  (heir  addresses^  the  composition  of  the  several  pa- 
per«  that  were  drawn  up  hy  them,  were  in  every  par- 
ticulHrialciilated  to  excite  the  admirotiun  of  ths  world. 
That  an  assemhly  of  fifty  two  men,  born  and  educated 
in  the  wilds  of  a  new  Avurld,  unpractised  in  the  arts  of 
polity,  most  of  them  tinexpericnced  in  the  arduous  du- 
ties of  legislation,  coming  from  distant  and  distinct 
governments,  differing  in  religion^  manners,  customs 
and  habits,  as  they  did  in  their  views  with  regard  to 
t]ie  natui-e  of  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain — thai 
such  an  Assembly,  so  constituted,  should  display  so 
much  wisdom,  sagacity,  foresight  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  such  skill  in  argument,  such  force  of  reason- 
ing, such  firmness  and  soundness  of  judgment,  so  pro- 
found an  acquaintance  with  the  rights  of  man,  such  ele- 
vation of  sentiment,  such  genuine  patriotism,  and  above 
all,  such  unexampled  union  of  opinion — was  indeed  a 
political  phenomenon,  to  which  history  has  yet  furnish- 
ed no  parallel. 

Nor  is  it  less  wonderful  that  the  M'hole  people  of 
the  Colonies  represented,  should  have  regarded  the 
simple  recommendations  of  this  Congress,  with  the  re- 
verence and  obedience  due  to  the  strongest  ties  of  law. 
Even  in  those  Colonies  where  law  and  authority  liad 
been  set  at  defiance,  the  injunctions  of  the  Congress 
were  scrupulously  obeyed.  The  whole  country  was 
in  that  awful  calm  of  expectation  which  precedes  the 
bursting  of  a  storm.  They  were  willing  to  wait  the 
issue  of  their  petitions,  but  ready  to  enforce  their 
rights  at  the  risk  of  life. 

While  the  Congress  were  in  session  at  Philadel- 
phia, nearly  all  the  Colonies  had  fallen  upon  the  plan 
of  forming  Provincial  Assemblies  or  Congresses,  with- 
out regard  to  their  old  forms  of  government,  or  rather 
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for  the  purpose  of  re.pstablishiug  their  ancient  rights 
of  government.  In  Massachnselts  the  people  had  de- 
termined to  hold  a  Provincial  Congress  on  tlie  15th 

!cf  October,  which  indaced  General  Gage  to  issue  his 

[proclamation,  convoking  the  General  Court  of  the  Pro- 
ince,  to  assenilile  at  Saletu  on  tlie  5lh.    By  this  ma- 

[iftoeuATC,  it  is  probable,  he  hoped  to  prevent  the  insti- 
ition  of  a  Provincial  Congress.  The  memberst  moHt 
of  whom  had  formed  the  last  General  Court,  obeyed 
the  writs  and  repaired  arrordingly  to  Salem.  But, 
for  some  extraordinary  reason  which  does  not  appear^ 

[probably  because  he  foresaw  theimpussihility  of  ma- 

[paging  the  same  members  who  had  bo  handsomely 
outwitted  him  in  the  month  of  June  preceding,  oo  the 
4tli  of  October,  the  day  previous  to  the  intended  meet- 
ing, General  Gage  issued  a  second  Proclamation,  dis* 
sohing  the  Assembly,  The  members,  nevertheless, 
met  on  the  5tli,  and  doteimining  the  last  proclamation 
to  be  illegal,  they  agreed  to  wait  one  day  for  the  Go- 
vemonr*s  appearance  to  administer  the  oaths,  and 
that  failing,  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  Pmvin- 

xial  Congress,  as  at  first  intended,  and  adjourned  to 
Concord.  All  that  they  did  here  was  to  appoint  a 
President,  John  Hancock^  afterwards  president  of  thel 

[Continental  Congress — address  a  communication  to^ 
Hie  Governour,  (which  with  his  reply  were  in  the  u- 
sual  strain  of  accusation  and  recrimination) — and  then 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Cambridge  on  the  17th.  Here 
they  ap[>ointed  a  committee  of  safety,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  supplies;  the  first  of  wiiich  whs  empowered  to 
call  out  the  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  Province, 
and  the  last  to  purchase  supplies.     Elbridge  Gervyy 

jWho  afterwards  filled  many  of  the  most  important  sta- 
tions in  the  Government,  was  at  the  head  of  this  last 
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committee.     They  voted  to  enlist  one  fourth  of  the 
militia  as  minute  men,  to  i»c  frequently  drilled  am 
lield  in  readiness  for  service  iit  a  minute  »  warning; 
and  after  appointing  three  general  officers^  they  ad- 
journed to  the  28d  uf  Noveinher. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  at  theiri 
meeting  in  November,  by  a  formal  vote  ratified  the: 
proceedings  of  the  Congress^  and  appointed  delegates 
to  represent  them  at  its  next  meeting  in  May. 

Maryland  was  particularly  active  in  training  hei 
militia  to  the  lu^e  uf  arms^  which  it  was  pruliable  thej 
would  bo  so  soon  called  upon  to  exercise.  They  tool 
the  appointment  of  officers  out  of  the  hands  of  thi 
Oorernour,  and  manifested  a  zeal  in  the  common  cause^^ 
highly  honourable. 

In  every  Colony^  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
scene  of  preparation  was  going  on.  In  the  meantime 
the  situation  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  was  in  every^ 
respect  disagreeable  and  alarming.  Surrounded  by 
the  troops  of  his  Majesty,  they  were  every  moment 
liable  to  attack  and  to  be  cut  off  from  their  friends  \xk\ 
the  country ;  and  the  alternative  of  removing  with  their 
families  amid  so  many  perils  and  difficnUiea,  at  such 
an  inclement  season,  was  scarcely  less  distressing. 
General  Gage,  however,  seemed  to  have  no  disposi- 
lion  to  risk  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  Americans, 
He  expected  reinforcements  in  the  Spring,  and  he  had' 
seen  how  easy  it  had  proved  to  the  country  to  assem- 
ble a  force  uf  twenty  thousand  men,  which  in  the  e- 
vent  of  his  bringing  on  an  engageuicnt  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  destroy  his  army. 

His  intention  of  remaining  quiet  for  the  present  was 
still  further  evinced  by  his  demand  of  materials  fur 
the  construction  of  winter  quarters  for  his  men.     Rut 
VOL.  I.  29 
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80  great  wba  the  general  detestation  of  him  and  his 
men^  that  he  conld  neither  procure  workmen^  mate- 
rialsy  clfthingy  or  provisions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Massachusetts  Committees 
were  active  in  their  preparations  for  the  most  vigorous 
defence  in  the  Springs  They  had  procured  all  sorts 
of  military  supplies  for  the  service  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  andhad  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  three  neigh- 
bouring Provinces  of  New-Hampshire^  Hhode  Island 
and  Oonnedicut  But  it  will  now  be  necessary  to 
take  a  view  vi  the  proceedings  in  England  before  we 
go  on  with  the  further  measures  of  the  Continent. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Events  of  177 5'^Ptoceedings  of  the  British  Parliament—Speech 
of  Lord  Chathanv^Lord  ^Tbrth'^s  Fislierif  Bill — his  concilinto- 
ly  propositions — e.vtraordinanj  confessiuns  of  some  JS'oiAe  Lords, 
PtopU  of  AVir  Hampshire  seize  the  powder  at  the  Fort — move- 
ment of  Col  otul  Lealifi — Quarrel  in  -Veir  York — Jiffair  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord — Exploit  of  the  Rev,  .Vr.  Payson — in- 
sure of  the  powder  in  Virginitt. — Conduct  of  PatrieW  Henry — 
Lord  »Vor/AN  conexliotory  projwsals  received — Affair  of  Ti- 
€Qndtrog;a — Conduct  of  Gettfiral  Qage  to  the  people  of  Boston — 
J\fas80chusett$  Congress  taeet-rf^ppoint  Generals — Mams  and 
ffdncock  declared  outlaws — Continental  Congress  meet—Uieir 
proceedings— Hancock  appointed  President — iVashingion  ap- 
pointed Commander  in  Chief^Battle  of  Breed* s  Hill — itseon- 
9eqwnces. 

The  moderation  ovinccd  by  the  Congress  at  Phila- 
ilelpliia,  bad  given  great  hopes  to  all  Ibe  friends  of 
America^  that  Ministers  miglit  be  induced  to  treat 
their  complaints  with  the  respect  which  their  justice 
demanded.  Some  of  the  first  statesmen  in  England 
had  openly  declared  that  their  resolutions  and  mani- 
festos contained  nothing  wliich  an  Englishman,  proud 
of  his  birthright,  ought  to  wish  to  see  altered.  They 
saw  in  the  resistance  of  the  Colonies  that  invincible 
spirit  of  freedom  which  marks  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  They  saw  with  satisfaction,  that  while  the 
Americans  maintained  with  manly  iirmness  their  own 
rights,  they  knew  how  to  estimate  the  rights  of  the 
Hritish  Government^  and  that  it  now  remained  with 
the  Ministers  to  accept  the  terms  of  reconciliation 
whicli  were  fairly  and  honourably  offered,  or  lose  the 
affection  of  tlie  Colonies  for  ever,  by  an  obstinate  per- 
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severance  hi  their  wild  dreams  of  Parliamentary  su- 
premacy. 

The  old  Parliament  having  been  unexpectedly  dis- 
solved, a  new  one  was  convened  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, ITT*.    The  King  in  his  opening  speech  from 
^tlie  throne  informed  the  two  houses  that  the  daring  re- 
iistance  and  disobedience  of  his  subjects  in  Massa* 
^hufletts  Bay  still  continued,  with  increasing  and  more 
Tcriminal  violence ;  but  (hat  the  ^^most  proper  and  ef- 
fectual measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  these  mis- 
chiefs; and  that  they  might  depend  upon  a  firm  reso- 
lution to  withstand  every  attempt  to  weaken,  or  im- 
lair  the  supreme  authority  of  this  Legislature  over 
all  the  dominions  of  the  Crown." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  Great  firitain^ 
[that  the  vote  on  the  Address,  which  usually  follows 
the  opening  Speech  frnm  the  Throne,  cHxasioned  a 
Totest  in  the  House  of  Lords — the  Urst  which  had 
'ever  been  made  on  such  an  occasion — in  winrh  the 
'protesting  Lords  declare,  that  they  cannot  consent  to 
le  handed  down  to  posterity  as  giving  their  assent  to 
Ihe  continuance  of  measures*  which  a  fatal  experience 
had  proved  so  ill  adapted  to  tlie  nature  of  the  case, 
and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  would  plunge 
the  country  into  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 

But  such  a  consideration  could  have  no  weight  with 
men  who  had  staked  their  reputation  on  the  success 
of  the  bayonet.  The  Ministers,  however,  were  evi- 
dently at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  notwitlistanding 
the  high  tone  of  his  Majesty's  Speech.  They  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  a  war,  but  were  careful  for  some 
lime  to  say  nothing  of  their  views  or  intentions. 

Al  length  on  the  30th  of  January  17l»5,  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  laid  be. 
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fore  the  HouBe  of  Peers,  the  papers  relative  to  his 
depurtinent.  He  lin<l  firmly  opposed  the  Minister's 
Bchciue  of  coercion,  but  without  efiect,  and  it  was  fi- 
Jially  developed  to  the  House*  As  soon  as  the  papers 
Were  read,  Lord  Chatham  rose  to  move  that  a  hum- 
ble Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  advising 
and  beseeching  him  that  ^^  in  order  to  open  the  way  to 
a  happy  settlement  of  the  dangerous  troubles  in  Ame- 
rica, it  may  graciously  please  his  Majesty  to  transmit 
orders  to  General  Gage  for  remocing  his  Majesii/a 
Jarveafrom  the  totcu  of  Bunion  J^  Lord  Chatham  sar- 
castically observed^  that  as  he  had  not  <*the  honour 
of  access  to  his  Majesty*'  he  had  no  other  medium 
of  communicating  to  him  his  ideas  of  America  than 
through  Parliament ;  and  that  he  was  desirous  ^^  to 
rescue  him  from  the  advice  of  his  present  Ministers." 
He  said  tliat  America  could  not  be  reconciled,  ^^  she 
ought  iioi  to  be  reconciled  to  this  country,  till  the 
troop-s  of  Britain  are  removed  from  the  Continent.'^ 
The  noble  Lord  went  on  to  say,  <*'  Resistance  to  your 
acts  was  necessary ^  and  therefore  J«»f  ;  and  your  vain 
declarations  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  and 
your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  submis- 
sion, will  be  equally  impotent  to  convince  or  enslave 
America.^*  Tlie  commanding  eloquence  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  never  more  forcibly  displayed  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  insisted  that  the  whole  force 
of  Britain  would  be  incompetent  to  subdue  the  peo- 
tple  of  America.  *'*  You  may  no  doubt,  said  he,  des* 
troy  their  cities ;  you  may  cut  them  oiT  from  the  su- 
pertluitics,  perhaps  the  conveniencies  of  life;  but,  my^^ 
LordSf  they  will  still  despise  your  power^  for  they 
have  yet  remaining  their  woods  and  their  liberty." 
He  said  that  the  spirit  ^hich  now  animated  America 
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was  the  same  which  had  led  to  the  revoIuUoD  in  Eng- 
land,  and  that  the  friends  of  liberty  on  both  side^  of 
the  Atlantick  had  but  one  common  cause.  **  In  this 
great  cause^  he  continued,  they  are  immoveably  allied; 
it  is  the  alliance  of  God  and  Nature^  immutabley  eter- 
vahfjred  as  the  firmament  of  Heaven,^- — His  Lord- 
thip  admitted  the  right  of  Parliament  lo  control  the 
complicated  machinery  of  commerce  and  navigation^ 
but  denied  their  authority  over  the  property  of  the  peo- 
]dc  of  the  Colonies — "  property  is  private,  individual^ 
ab«<olute;  the  touch  of  another  annihilates  it.-'  He  be- 
itought  the  House  to  rest  upon  that  distinction,  to  allow 
the  Americans  to  maintain  their  principles  of  taxation, 
and  to  confine  the  exercise  of  Parliamentary  authori- 
ty to  the  regulations  of  commeiT-e.  Of  the  Continental 
Congress  the  noble  Eail  spoke  in  a  strain  of  the  high- 
est eulog3\  "  History,  my  Lords,  (said  he)  has  been 
my  favourite  study,  and  in  the  celebrated  writings  of 
antiquity  have  I  often  admired  the  patriotism  of  Greece 
and  Rome :  but,  my  Lords,  I  must  declare  and  avow, 
that  in  the  masterstates  of  the  world,  /  know  not  the 
People^  or  the  Senate^  who  in  such  a  compUcaiifmof 
difficult  circunuttances  can  stand  in  preference  to  the 
Delegates  of  America  assembled  in  General  Cougresa- 
at  Pliiladclphia,  I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  Lord- 
ships, that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  ujwu  such 
men,  (o  establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  Conti- 
nental nation,  must  he  vain^  must  be  futileJ*  The 
speaker  went  on  to  say,  that  Ministerial  manceiivres 
could  never  be  able  to  resist  such  an  union  as  that  of 
America,  that  the  hour  of  danger  was  not  to  he  avert- 
ed l>y  the  tricks  of  office,  that  matters  had  now  gone 
sf>  far  that  even  repealing  the  obnoxious  Acts  would 
not  restore  the  lost  confidence  of  America,  unless  his 
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Majesty's  armed  force  was  withdrawn  from  the  Cou- 
tinent.  The  Noble  Lord  pledged  himself,  that  they, 
would  one  day  find  themselves  compelled  to  undo  all 
their  oppressive  acts.  He  advised  them  therefore  to  en- 
ter at  once  into  that  course,  of  their  own  accords  whic 
they  must  be  uUimately  forced  to  adopt.  **To  con- 
clude, my  Lords,  (Knid  he,)  if  the  Ministers  thus  per- 
severe in  misadvising  and  misleading  the  Kint;,  I  will 
not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects from  the  Crown;  hut  1  aflHrm.  fheij  icill  make 
the  CvoiCH  not  worth  his  tcearingy  I  will  not  say  that 
the.  King  is  betrayed^  but  1  will  pronounce  tliat  the 
Kingdom  is  undone.-^ 

Lord  Chatham's  motion  for  an  Address  to  his  Mi 
jesty,  was  seconded  and  ably  supported  by  Lord  Cani' 
den  ;  who  affirmed  that  ^'^  whenever  oppression  begins^ 
resistance  becomes  lawful  and  right." 

But  the  motion,  like  all  other  motions  opposed  to 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Ministry,  \\as  lost  by  a 
large  majority.  The  Administration  declared  their 
determination  never  to  relax  in  their  measures  of  co- 
ercion until  America  was  forced  into  obedience. 

When  these  same  papei*s  came  to  be  considered  in  tJK 
House  of  Commons,  Jjord  North  moved  that  the^ 
should  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Housi 
on  the  26th  of  January.  In  the  early  part  of  the  win- 
ter, and  during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  this  Minister 
had  given  some  reasons  to  bclioA^e,  that  he  had  been 
frightened  into  moderation,  by  the  accounts  from  tin 
Continent.  He  had  held  frequent  conferences  with 
the  merchants  of  London,  and  had  hinted  to  them  thai 
Parliament  might  be  induced  to  listen  to  their  peti- 
tions, for  a  repeal  of  the  Acts  that  concerned  the  Co* 
loniei.     They  did  petition  :  but  before  their  petitions' 
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were  acted  upon,  lii^  Lordship  liad  i*eceived  some  in- 
t€llis;ence  from  America,  which  changed  his  views  of 
tilings,  and  coufirmeil  liim  in  his  former  scheme  of  force, 
iehad  been  informed  by  some  of  the  numerous  tools 
■cf  the  Government  in  New  Vork,  that  the  Legislature 
»f  tliat  Colony  would  never  afford  their  sanction  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress  ;  and  tliathe 
might  assure  himself  the  Colony  of  New- York  would 
remain  faithful  to  the  British  authority^  even  if  oa 
union  of  the  other  Provinces  should  take  place — au 
event,  wliich,  this  intelligence  tended  to  convince  \m 
:  Lordship,  could  never  be  accomplished. 

Posterity  will  hardly  credit  the  fact  that  all  the  mea-^ 
eures  of  Lord  North's  administration,  were  founded 
ipon  the  vain  and  idle  rumours  of  men  who  had  nei- 
ther the  honesty  nor  the  courage  to  tell  him  what  they 
rfancied  would  displease  him;   in  direct  oppugnancy 
Ito  the  glaring  truths  which  were  constantly  repeated 
if)  him,  not  only  iiy  statesmen  in  England  who  had 
E^better  means  of  information^  and  who  could  have  nu 
tmotive  for  deceiving  him,  but  by  tlie  united  voice  of  %^ 
,Ki  hole  Continent — in  whose  conduct  and  procecdiugSj 
|lhe  falsehood  of  his  informers  was  almost  rendered 
►«elf  evident.      The  representations  of  Bernard  and 
Hutchinson,  even  after  the  former  had  become  as  infa- 
mous in  London  as  he  had  made  himself  in  America, 
were  treated  by  Lord  North  with  more  attention,  than 
the  prayers  of  a  whole  people,  presented  with  every 
mark  of  humility  and  true  loyalty. 

With  regard  to  the  petitions  of  the  merchants  just 
mentioned^  Lord  North  wa^s  guilty  of  an  artifice,  which 
would  have  disgraced  any  other  Minister ;  but  which 
was  only  in  conformity  to  the  general  principles  upon 
which  Ids  Lordship*s  system  was  founded.     When 
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they  came  under  consideration  he  roiitrived,  that  they 
slintild  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole,  to  lueet 
the  day  after  the  American  afTairs  should  have  been 
Acted  upon — thus  excluding  them  from  any  influence 
\on  the  decisions  of  ^hat  day. 

Among  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House  by  Loi^l  Dartmouth,  was  the  petition  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  Kin^,  in  behalf  of  which  the  American 
A^nts,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  BoUan  and  Mr.  Lee,  pe- 
titioned to  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of  the  House.  But  this 
privilege  was  refused  to  them  by  the  Ministers,  ou  the 
ground  tliat  the  Congress  was  an  illegal  body^  and 
their  petition  was  rejected  by  an  unusually  large  ma- 
jority. 

The  day  allotted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ame- 
rican papers  passed  ofi'  without  any  proposition  from 
the  Ministry.  It  appeared  that  they  felt  themselveg 
secure  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  which  their  majority 
was  much  greater  than  in  Uir  former  one,  and  they' 
were  in  no  hatste  to  settle  the  existing  disputes.  Lord 
North  perhaps  expected  that  every  day  would  bring 
some  accounts,  that  the  people  of  Boston  had  actually 
commenced  hostilities,  and  that  this  would  furnish  % 
pretext  for  the  scheme  in  contemplation.  Whatever 
were  his  reasons,  the  8th  of  February  came  without 
any  plan  from  the  Ministry. 

Lord  Chatham  had  not  been  so  idle  as  the  Minis- 
try— on  the  day  just  mentioned,  he  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Peers  a  "Provisional  Act  for  settling  the 
tfroubles  in  America,  and  for  asserting  the  supreme  au- 
thority and  superintending  power  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  Colonies/'  Though  this  Bill  would  not  in 
all  probability  liave  been  well  received  by  the  Colo- 
nies, it  contained  too  many  appeamuces  of  concesiiua 
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^io  their  demauds,  to  be  plensiii^  to  the  Mioittlry.  It  mot 

ith  unusual  opposition,  ami  was  treated  by  many  of 

le  Lords  in  Administration  with  a  degree  uf  aspcri- 

',  certainly  not  consistent  with  ihe  respect  which  was 

lue  to  its  noble  mover.  Lord  Dartmouth  made  a  faint 

fort  to  keep  it  on  tlie  table,  until  the  American  papers 

should  be  taken  into  coni^ideration.,  butU  was  thrown 

out  of  the  House  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  succeeding  day  Lord  North  moved  an  Ad- 
dress to  his  Majesty,  thanking  him  for  the  commu- 
lication  of  the  American  papers^  asserting  that  a  1*6- 
\ellwn  actually  existed  in  Massachusetts,  and  a§8ur- 
ig  his  Mi^esty  of  support,  at  the  hazard  of  life  an<l 
fortune,  "  against  all  rebellious  attempts."     This  mo- 
tion, occasioned  a  heal  of  debate,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
closure of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumsian- 
jes  that  perhaps  ever  occurred  in  the  Ministerial  an- 
laU. 
When  the  address  had  bepn  taken  to  the  House  of 
^eers^  Lord  Man»fiM  took  occasion,  in  the  course 
»rhis  speech,  to  charge  nil  their  present  and  iinpeud- 
iig  evils  to  the  Port  Duties  of  1767,  which  he  declar- 
ul  to  be  '^  the  most  absurd  and  pernicious'*  measure 
that  could  have  been  devised.     Three  of  the  Noble- 
Lordf^,  who  had  held  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
Administratiun,  at  the  time  alluded  to,upon  this  charge 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  exculpated  themselves  by  declar- 
ig  that  '^  they  had  never  given  their  approbation  to 
that  measure,  nor  had  had  any  shai*c  in  it  whatever.** 
These  were  Lords  bhelburne  and  Camden,  and  the 
tukc  of  Grrafton. — This  was  the  effect  of  tliat  secret 
injluencey  which  commenced  with  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  fieorge  Hid,  and  contiinied  to  direct  the 
ftSairs  of  the  nation,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  ad- 
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vice  of  those  who  appeared  at  ike  helm^  and  to  whom 
alone  the  world  ascribed  all  the  roeai^urcs  of  Govern- 1 
ment.     It  was  this  inflncnce  which  had  destroyed  all 
the  eflbrts  of  Lord  Chntham  to  form  a  wise  syslein  of^ 
Administration,  and  which  had  driven  that  illu.«ttrioufl- 
nobleman  (o  the  brink  of  the  grave^  by  hiH  laboriouaj 
mental  exertions  to  counteract  it. 

This  disclosure  created  some  little  astoniNhmeut  in 
the.  Hnane,  but  it  waa  evanescent,  and  the  Addresff 
was  at  lenjz;th  agreed  to  by  *'•  the  Lords  Spiritual  and' 
Temporal."  And  on  the  next  day  Lord  North  begai 
to  developc  his  scheme.     He  moved  for  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  for  restraining  the  trade  of  the  New- 
England  Colonies,  and  prohibiting^  them  from  carry- 
ing on  the  fisher  ten  on  the  Banks  of  Newloundlaud, 
Though  this  Bill  was  moved  liy  Lord  North,  Mr. 
Wedderburne^  of  whom  memorable  mention  has  alrea- 
dy beon  made,  was  its  anthot-.  It  was  an  idea  worthy 
of  the  base  defaraer  of  a  Franklin^  t<mtarce  the  Ame- 
ricans into  submission — and  tosiar\'0«  too,  the  innocenfc 
u  well  as  the  guilty.     Their  were  four  Colonies  in 
New-England,  and  only  one  had  been  declared  in  a 
state  of  rebellion.   In  many  of  the  towns  of  Massacbu> 
setts,  it  was  w«*n  known  to  Mr.  Wedderburne,  the 
people  had  literally  no  other  means  of  sup]>ort  than 
by  their  fisheries,  and  that  if  cut  off  from  them  they 
must  be  reduced  to  famine  and  misery.     But  this  only 
served  to  make  the  proposed  measure  more  acceptable 
to  the  Ministry.     In  vain  the  Lonilon  merchants  as- 
sured them  that  Great  Britain  reaped  all  the  profits 
of  their  fisheries — that  evt-ry  thing  necessary  for  car- 
rying them  on  was  derived  from  that  kingdom — and 
that  a  million  was  due  from  New-England  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Loudon.  Nothing  could  move  the  obduracy* 
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of  Ministerial  frienib.  The  motion  was  earned  by  the 
'nanal  majority. 

In  the  course  of  ilie  debate  npon  this  Bill,  Lord 
ilNorth  exhibited  another  instance  of  his  attachment  to 
*ceptive  measures.     He  told  the  Hcjuse  that  he  had 
^»  concilintori/  proposition  to  make  ;  and  after  laliour- 
ing  with  great  inj^enuity  to  prove  that  he  was  nincere, 
the  riddle  was  thus  expounded — that  if  the  Americans 
^TTOuld  consent  to  tax  ikemselves,  at  all  times  and  for 
all  purposes,  that  Great  Britain  should  demand  it, 
hy,  then — Great  Britain  would  forhearto  tax  them; 
or  that  any  one  Colony  agreeing  to  this  compronme, 
^should  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  Parliament  so 
■long  as  it  continued  to  pay,  of  its  own  accordy  all  thai 
'arlinment  required. 
This  was  truly  a  proposition  m  orthy  of  Lord  North. 
The  many  evidences  which  the  Americans  had  alrea- 
dy given  of  their  good  sense,  were  not  sufticient  to  con- 
vince his  Lordshtpj  that  they  were  not  all  idiots — he 
had  been  so  told  by  several  of  his  Lordship^s  best 
•friends^  and  it  would  have  been  treason  to  them,  to 
doubt  it.   But  the  Minister  hiul  nearly  outwitted  him- 
self by  calling  bis  proposition  concilintori/.     He  had 
raised  up  so  many  enemies  to  America  in  this  ne 
Parliament,  who  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  her  ai 
a  stubborn,  refractory  childn  that  the  idea  of  hushing'' 
(up  the  matter  so  easily,  appeared  to  be  <lerogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  an  offended  mother^  and  they  exclaimed 
against  the  conduct  of  his  Lordship,  as  base  and  de- 
generate. 

His  conduct  was  indeed  base,  but  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  his  Lordship's  friends  in  Parliament  regarded 
it.  He  placed  full  confidence  in  the  rumour  which  had 
80  often  reached  him,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  the 
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Colonies  could  ever  be  united ;  and  this  scfaeme  was 
well  contrived,  if  any  sucli  disposition  existed  among 
them,  (o  keep  them  asunder.  But  it  was  diflicuU  to 
explain  himself  without  exposing  his  policy  too  far, 
aud  the  consequence  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  mo- 
tion, had  not  Mr.  W-Vrfr/f^rftMrw^? again  helped  him  out. 
This  gentleman  contended  that  nothing  like  concession 
was  meant  hy  the.  measure,  and  that  tliongli  it  appear- 
ed to  suspend  tlie  assertion  of  a  right,  it  did  not  sus- 
pend the  profitable.  Pivercise  of  that  right.  The  House 
iSnally  agreed  to  the  proposition^  274i  to  88,  and  the 
Minister  lost  no  ground. 

Another  Bill  for  restraining  the  trade  of  New-Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
and  8onth  Carolina,  was  soon  after  brought  in,  and 
carried  almost  without  opposition.  Indeed  such  was 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Minister,  in  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  that  all  attempt  at  opposition  was 
useless. 

Several  ineffectual  pro|»o4itions  were  made  during 
the  session,  founded  upon  an  earnest  desire  to  restore 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies^,  up- 
on principles  of  equity  to  both.  Among  these,  thf\ 
measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke^  in  a  speech  which 
deserves  to  live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  the  politi- 
cian, were  most  worthy  of  notice.  But  they  were 
smothered  in  their  birth,  by  the  loud  negatives  of  the 
Ministry.  Mr.  Burke  also  presented  "'  A  representa- 
tion and  remonstrance  from  the  General  Assembly  of 
New-York,"  in  which  they  express  their  desire  to  be 
restored  to  the  good  graces  of  Parliament  upon  condi- 
tions that,  though  humble  in  the  extreme,  were  not 
altogether  consistent  with  the  plans  of  the  iVLiaistry, 
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mnd  the  paper  was,  as  the  people  of  New-York  wisk- 
ed  it  to  be,  rejected. 

Haviag  thus  pursued  t)ie  Parliament  to  their  closey 
iVe  shall  now  return  to  tbe  Colonies^  and  see  the  effect 
produced  by  the  proud  menaces  and  empty  boastings 
of  those  who  thought  to  look  them  into  annihilation. 
It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  fur  the  American 
lolonics;  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  receiv- 
ed its  impressions  of  their  character  from  the  portraits 
drawn  of  them  by  Generals  Grants  Burgoifne^  and 
other  exquisite  painters  of  the  House — by  whose  re- 
presentations the  Americans  appeared  toocontemptiblo 
for  the  formation  of  any  serious  plan  of  military  opera- 
tions. Five  regiments  were  thought  an  ample  force  to 
drive  the  Americans  from  Alassachusetts  to  Georgia. 
But  the  God  of  battles  leans  not  to  the  side  of  the  boast- 
er. 

Tlie  only  movement  on  the  jmrt  of  the  Americans^ 
during  the  winter,  wliich  bore  the  appearance  of  hos- 
tility, occurred  in  the  Province  of  New-Hampshire, 
where  a  number  of  people  assembled  inarms,  and  at- 
tacked his  Majesty's  fortress  of  William  and  Mary — 
of  which  they  easily  gained  possession,  and  having  Mup* 
plied  themselves  with  all  the  powder  which  it  contain- 
ed, they  left  it  again  to  his  Majesty^s  troops. 

On  the  part  of  the  British,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
had  been  made  by  a  detachment  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Leslie^  to  seize  some 
brass  cannon  at  Salem.  The  people  hearing  of  (heir 
approach  removed  the  cannon  into  the  country,  aud 
the  uflficer  pursued  until  interrupted  by  a  draw-bridge, 
which  had  been  raised  to  impede  his  progress.  The 
officer  very  peremptorily  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  let 
down,,  but  the  people  who  were  assembled  in  consi- 
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derable  numbers  on  the  opposite  side,  said  that  it  was 
a  pHvate  road,  which  his  Majesty's  troops  had  no 
right  to  travel — Col.  Let»lie  thenmade  an  attempt  to 
telze  a  hout  which  lay  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  hut 
the  people  jumped  iu  and  scuttled  it,  before  he  had 
time  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  continued  obsti- 
nnlely  bent  upon  crosninja;,  and  a  combat  would  in  all 
probability  have  ensued,  but  for  the  interference  of  a 
cler^;yTnan,  who  saw  the  whole  tranHaction,  and  per- 
ceiving that  nothing  could  he  effected  by  the  officer  if 
he  was  permitted  to  cross,  he  persuaded  the  people  to 
let  down  the  bridge.  Colonel  Leslie  then  marched 
over,  and  marched  back  agairiy  much  to  his  mortifica- 
tiou. 

Early  in  the  Spring  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  New- 
York  took  place,  at  which  tlie  opposite  pnriies  pro- 
ceeded to  blows,  and  a  general  combat  ensued,  wiiicli 
ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  Kiug's 
friends,  and  thereby  secured  the  cooperation  of  that 
Province. 

In  Virginia,  some  spirited  resolutions,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Henry,  had  passed  in  the  Convention,  for 
arming  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  every  thing 
wore  llie  face  of  an  approaching  campaign.  Having 
reappointed  their  former  deputies  to  Congress  with 
the  addition  of  Thomatt  Jefferaovy  the  Convention  ad- 
journed. 

The  Massachusetts  Congress  had  met  at  Cambridge 
on  the  1st  of  February,  but  adjourned  soon  afterwards 
to  Concord,  as  a  place  of  greater  security.  At  tliis 
la^t  place  the  Committees  of  safety  and  supplies,  had 
collected  a  large  (juantity  of  military  stores,  and  receiv- 
ed further  directions  to  prepai'c  for  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men.     On  the  18th  of  Maix:h  a  small  part  of 
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these  snpplicH  was  .seized  hy  tho  troops  of  General 
Ga^^  stationed  at  Bostou  Neck. 

The  preparations  which  were  making  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Congress  were  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  .General  Gage^  and  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  he  should  so  long  have  delayed  some  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  them.  But  iulelligeuce  of  the  pro- 
ceeilings  of  Parliament  had  nut  yet  reached  him ;  and, 
fortunately,  the  people  of  MassachuMetts  became  pos- 
sesKcd  of  it  before  him.  Early  in  April  the  citizens  of 
jBostOD  began  to  withdraw  from  the  town,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  greater  part  of  them  had  joined  their 
friends  in  the  country. 

The  spark  which  had  been  so  long  kindling  at 
length  hurst  into  a  flame.  The  moment  General  Gage 
received  intelligence  from  home,  he  commenced  opera- 
tions, but  before  he  liad  time  to  secure  the  pasnes  from 
the  town,  information  of  his  movements  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Americans  at  Concord.     On  the  18th  of 
April,  General  Gage  determined  to  make  an  efkbrt  to 
possess  himself  of  the  military  stores  which  the  Ame- 
ricans had  collected  at  Concord,  and  for  that  purpose 
detached  nine  hundred  Grenadiers  and  Light  Infan- 
try, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith, 
and  Major  Pitcairn,   who  crossed  the  river  in  th< 
night  and  landed  at  Phippa's  Fariitf  about  six  miles' 
north  west  from  Charlestown  ferry.      After  halting 
here  for  a  few  moment<4,  they  proceeded  rapidly  to  Lex- 
ington, a  small  village  which  stands  on  the  road  to 
Concord,  and  which  they  reached  about  sunrise.  Up- 
on their  arrival  at  Lexington  they  found  nboni  seven- 
tjf  militia  men,  paraded  on  the  green,  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  and  a  number  of  spectators  near,  without 
arras.     Major  Pitcairn  most  heroically  rode  up  to  this 
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iitile  biuid.  wliich  was  commanrled  by  Cq^^Uuq  ParlceVf 
auJ  called  out  to  Ibcm  iji  a  voice  wbich  l^e  iuiiuuled 
, should  aunibilate  thcxn,  **  Disperse,  //e  rtfbf'h;  tliro>v 
*dowD  your  dsm^  and  disperse.*^ — tiuding  tlia.t  his  oi- 
ler was  not  promptly  obeyed.  Qua  modero  Alexander 
irode  in  amoujb;  Lheiu,  lired  bi»  pistol,  brandisbeil  hi 
sword,  and  ordered  Ihe  advance  corps  wbicb  he  com- 
manded lo  fire.   Tlie  soldiers  obeyed  witli  loud  **  Uuz- 
za)?/*  and  gave  a  general  discliarge,  by  wbicb  cighl 
Americans  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  A  fe^] 
of  the  militia  finding  thai  the  soldiers  continued  to  flrey] 
even  after  they  had  dispersed,  Imd  the  courage  to  stopj 
and  return  the  £re — with  which  exception,  uo  resist- 
ance was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Aniericaus,  though 
niurli  pains  were  taken  to  cast  the  odium  of  the  ag- 
gre.s.sion  upon  them.  To  Major  Pitcairn  belongs  the 
disgrace  of  committing  the  iirst  murders,  under  the 
new  plan  of  coercion. 

It  bad  been  reported  that  the  object  of  this  famous  ex- 
pedition was  the  seizure  of  the  persons  of  Samuel  Ad- 
ams and  John  Ilancock;  as  (he  two  ringleaders  of  re- 
bellion ;  but  these  two  gentlemen  were  not  so  wanting 
in  judgment,  as  to  suppose  it  probalile,  that  nine  hun- 
dred men  would  be  sent  an  an  errand  that  could  have 
be«n  better  accomplished  by  a  few  secret  emisKaries. 
They  merely  kept  out  of  tlie  view  of  this  detachment, 
without  relaxing  ilieir  labours  in  tlie  cause  of  freedom. 
After  this  giand  affair  at  Lexington,  Colonel  Smith 
moved  on  with  his  force  towards  Concord.     Xhc  mi- 
litia who  had  assendded  there,  not  being  sufBcieutly 
numerous  to  dispute  the  entrance  of  the  regular^?  re- 
tired beyond  a  bridge  over  the  Concord  river,  oriJel- 
lerika,  and  the  army  entered  the  town  w  ithttut  oppo- 
itition.     They  were  disaiipointed,  how:t!vrr-.  in  ll^fur 
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Thus  ended  the  flrsrt  day  of  Americnn  rebelliony  a 
day  never  forgotten,  by  those  who  bad  pledged  tlieir 
rejiiitation  to  overran  the  whblt  Cohtirienl  wit!i  jfrc 
hitiidved  men.  Here  eighteen  hundred  of  the  chosen 
itroopf^  of  Creneral  (iSage,  ftfed  bcfotc  a  few  Scatierfed 
inilitin,  who  hrtd  never  cdllcctfed  at  Any  one  j^oint  <tf  a 
greater  ainouiit  than  four  huv'dred.  It  wfts  u  severe 
blow  to  the  pride  of  the  English  tfodp* ;  but  they 
CCitfted  not,  even  after  thii^  signal  d^f^at;  <o  upbraid 
ihdi  Amcrlfciiis  <vith  r^bwiriice^  sinc^Uliir  a«  the  charge 
t\Ti\  i(|lpear  \<hen  comius;  froiti  flyins;  troops. 

Such  was  the  extreme  fatigue  of  Lord  J*ercy'fl  bH- 
r^egade,  that  there  ciLn  be  no  doubt  he  would  have  been 
rnipelhul  to  stirrendnr,  with  little  or  no  c«ppt)!^ition, 
.if  he  had  been  met  at  Charlestown  Necfc  by  a  res;i- 
nient  iJf  freSh  troops.     This  was   the  expectation  of 
the  Cohcord  and  Lexington  officers,  who  pushed  their 
.pursuit  no  further  than  Cambridge;  knowing  that  Co- 
ll^ruiel  Timothy  Pickerws;  had  at  his  command  a  well 
[isciplined  regiinrnt  of  the  hai-dy  sons  of  liberty,  of 
6&tem  and  Mar1>lehcad,  and  that  intelligence  of  the 
lovertients  of  the  English  Trnop-^i  had  readied  him, 
in  sufflcitnt  time  for  him  to  have  attempted  llie  enter- 
trise.     His  neglect  excited  strong  suspicions  of  hi^ 
flisalTi'ction  to  the  common  cause  ;  bhl  this  was  a  tim 
,ivhcn  suspicions  wcvc  easily  excited,  often  v.ilhout 
foundation — it  is  equallr  probable  that  Colonel  Pick- 
ering did  not  feel  himself  aoihorized  to  move  without 
le  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  it  does 
[jiof  appear  that  lie  received. 

}\y  ilie  most  aulhentfck  accounts  timl  could  be  col- 
lected, it  appeared  that  the  British  Ti^oopa  lost  on 
this  memorable  day,  in  killed,  wounded,  andpri<9o- 
ners  273 men;  IJenteuant  Colonel  Smith  was  one a- 
mong  the  wounded.        The  Provincials  lost  about 
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sixty,  kilkd  and  wounded,  itKrluding  the  eight  Mho 
were  mnvdered  hi  Lexington  in  the  morning.  The 
]tifanhitnnt«j  ofChnrlestowD,  received  the  wounded  and 
famishtfd  soldiers  of  (lie  King  into  their  houses,  and 
treated  them  with  every  mark  uf  kind  and  hospitahle 
attention — as  a  return  forwhirh,  tlieirtoMii  was  hnrnt 
to  ashes  a  few  months  afterwards  hy  (be  same  troops. 

The  aflVir  of  Lexin;;tou  nod  Concord  spread  with 
great  rapidity  throuj^h  the  country — the  first  blow 
had  been  slruck  by  his  Majcsty^s  troops,  and  rehel- 
lion  lost  its  name  in  that  itf  splf- defence,  General 
Ga^e  roiihl  not  but  l>e  astonished  at  an  i.s^iie  so  very 
different  from  that  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect, 
from  the  representations  of  the  dastards  who  had  ta- 
ken  refuge  among  his  troops  at  Boston.  He  scarce- 
ly thought  that  any  resistance  would  he  made  to  the 
detachment  which  he  had  ordered  to  Concord  the  e- 
vening  before ;  much  less  did  he  dream  that  they 
would  he  driven  hack,  wearied,  beaten,  and  famished. 

About  the  same  time  an  aflair  occurred  in  Virginia, 
Y^hich  It  will  be  necoMsary  to  relate.  Governour 
Dunmorc,  on  tlie  plea  of  aw  insnrreelion  in  a  neigh- 
bouring county y  had  sent  an  officer  with  a  body  of  ma- 
'rines,  to  seize  upon  the  powder  in  the  publick  maga- 
zine at  Williamshuv^hy  and  remove  it  on  board  an 
armed  schooner  then  lying  in  James  Kiver.  The  of- 
Bcer  effected  this  on  tlie  night  of  the  SOlh  of  April, 
atid  the  inhabitants  were  not  apprized  of  it  until  the 
next  morning,  when  it  was  with  much  difficulty  they 
were  restrained  from  going  In  pursuit  of  the  officer 
and  compelling  lum  to  restore  it.  The  civil  authori- 
ties of  the  city  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Dunmore^ 
in  which  they  res|>ectJ*u!ly  stated  thecircumstance^and 
requested  that  the  powder,  which  was  the  property 
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of  the  Province,  might  be  restored.  To  this  big£x- 
cellenry  replied  thai  Captain  Collins  had  kig  oi'der^ 
for  what  had  hceu  dune,  that  npon  his  word  and  ko- 
Ttoury  it  should  be  restored,  >vheuever  it  was  wanted^ 
concluding,  however,  with  saying  that  as  he  had  heard 
that  **  that  the  people  were  under  arras  ou  this  occa- 
sion" he  did  '"not  think  it  prudent  to  put  powder  in- 
to  their  hands,'^  The  people  were  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfied with  this  reply  of  the  (rovernour — they  conti- 
nued to  assemble  in  arms  uiul  to  patrol  the  streets, 
when  two  days  after,  his  Lordship  sen*,  a  savage  tlireat 
that  if  they  dared  to  molest  any  of  his  Majestj^'s  of- 
ficer, he  would  <*  decfarp  freedom  to  the  slaves^  and 
lay  the  town  in  ashesV^  This  threat  answered  no 
other  purpose  than  to  show  the  hellish  temper  of  the 
roan  from  wliom  it  proceeded.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try, hearing  of  these  transactions  flew  to  arms  in  all 
directions,  and  being  further  excited  by  the  news  from 
Alassachusetts,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  men  as- 
semlded  at  Fredericksburg  by  the  27U1  «f  April,  on 
their  march  to  Williamsburg.  But  hearing  here  that 
(he  people  of  that  city  were  satisfied  with  the  assu- 
rances which  had  been  given  by  Lord  Dunmore,  they 
dispersed  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 
This  gave  rise  to  an  incident  which  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Mr.  Henri/,  who  either  felt  more  en- 
thusiasm in  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  less  confidence 
in  the  promises  of  the  Goveruour,  than  his  country- 
men, resolved  upon  makini;  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
powder  which  had  bocn  carried  off.  Toeflect  his  ob- 
ject he  made  an  ekujuent  ajjpeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  county,  Mhich  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect. A  company  was  immediately  assembled,  and 
placed  under  his  command,  \\ith  which  he  forthwith 
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set  OQt  on  his  march  to  the  Capital.  The  news  of 
bis  pxpedition  soon  spread,  and  such  was  the  effect 
upon  Ills  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  almost  idoliz^, 
cd,  that  five  thousand  men  were  in  a  little  time  read; 
to  join  his  standard^  if  it  should  become  necessaryj 
The  Governour's  family  were  alarmed  and  took 
fuge  on  board  the  Fowey  man  of  war.     Id  vain  wci 

!peated  messages  sent  to  stop  Mr.  Henry's  march — ^ 
.he  proceeded,  nor  stopt  until  he  had  effected  his  ob«| 
jcct,  which  was  done  without  bloodshed — for  the  Go*] 
vernonrj  in  great  apprehension  for  the  couscqucnres|] 
gave  orders  to  the  Receiver  (reneral  to  meet  Mr.  Hen- 
ry, and  give  him  pai/ment  in  full  for  the  powder^  Avitl 
wliich  this  gallant  patriot,  returned  from  his  cxpedi- 
tioHj  and  was  two  days  afterwards  proclaimed  an  out- 
law by  his  Excellency. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  a  fei 
days  after  the  battle  of  Concord,  resolved  ••lliat  ai 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  he  immediately  raisei 
and  establislied ;  that  thirteen  thousand  six  huudredj 
be  by  this  Province  ;  and  that  a  letter  and  dclcgat 
he  sent  to  the  several  Colonies  of  New  Hampshirej] 
Connecticut  and  Uhode  Island."'     Of  this  proposei 
arrny^  General  Ward  was  appointed  comnianilpr  ii 
cMeC     Heathy  Preacott^  Thomas  and  Pntnamf  were] 
th(\  other  Generals.     Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Cobi- 
Hies  whi(  li  had  been  applied  to  for  mon,  that  tlicse  Ge-1 
iierals  soon  bad  a  lutniinal  force  of  near  twenti/  fboiisaiu 
men.  Putnam  receivedthcnewsof  the  Lexington  aP] 
fiiir,  and  of  his  appointment,  while  at  work  in  his  le^the! 
Apron  and  check  shirt,  and  in  that  nituation,  witht»itt 
even  waiting  to  enter  his  hou?*e,  he  li)ok  commanil  of 
Bcveral  hundred  men  who  .oflTrred  themselves  to  him, 
gave  them  the  necessary  orders  for  manhinu;*  and 
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►tone  hundred  mileH.  Putnam  had  served  under  G( 
^ticrul  A.fflher.st,  with  conj^idcrnhle  reputation  fnr  s^sl- 
iniry  and  courup;e,  iu  the  war  of  iT^^f  and  no^] 
^vinced  by  Ids  extraordinary  zeal  au  d  activity^  Hi 

Lc  had  lost  none  of  the  Marinth  of  cither.     Benedii 
Inwliiy  who  had  lieeii  (  huNcn  Captain  of  a  Volunteer 
[Company  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  ^ew  Haven^  coir 

tected  them  together  the  moment  the  ucwh  from  Coa- 
[cord  reached  him,  and  in  defiance  of  advice  or  per- 
[fufljiiouy  with  an  ardour  which  nothing  could  abate,'! 

let  out  on  his  marih,  and  reached  the  head  quartei'S'' 

Lt  Cambridge  on  tlie  2yth  of  April. 
Tlu'  people  of  New-Jersey   very  wisely  sec(U*ed 
[Wic  Province  treasurtf^  containing  about  twenty  thuus- 
!iind  pounds  sterling,  as  an  excellent  resource  in  the 
[•laud  they  were  preparing  to  make. 

About  this  time  the  neveral  Provincial  Goveniours' 
received  Lord  North's  concUiatort/  prapo^alisn  before' 
mentioned — but  their  object  Mas  too  plainly  visible  to 
produce  any  ehauge  in  the  measures  of  the  CuloniejS. 
ITic  example  which  had  been  set  by  General  Gage 
of  seizing  upon  military  stores  as  a  preparatory  mea- 
sure, was  soalluriiiu;^  that  most  of  the  Colonics  adopt- 
ed it,  u|Km  receiving  the  Lexington  news. 

In  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  the  people  thus  pos- 
sessed thrmselves  of  li^OO  stand  of  arms,  with  ac- 
coutrements complete;  and  atCharlestou  twelve  hun- 
dred were  secured  iu  the  same  manner.  But  the  most 
important  achievement  of  this  sort  was  planned  and 
performed  by  a  few  gentlemen  of  Connecticut^  under 
the  joint  command  of  (*oloneU  Mien  and  Arnolds  the 
latter  of  whom  had  bcoa  promoted  to  tliatrankby  the 
Massachusetts  Congress  a  few  days  after  bis  arrival 
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ith  his  volunteer  company  at  Head  Quarters.  The 
party  under  tlieni  amounted  to  SyO,  the  ^eaterpart  of 
whom  were  inhahitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  now 
called  Vermont,  and  hore  the  dintinguinhing  appellati- 
on of  Green  mnantain  boi/s.  Their  point  of  destination 
was  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain, 
which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  and 
was  but  feehly  garrisoned.  The  plan  was  so  well  laid 
hat  its  execution  cost  not  a  man;  the  two  Colonels 
surprised  the  garris<m  with  about  eighty  men  and  de- 
manded its  surrender  <Mn  the  name  of  Jehovah  and 
'the  Continental  Congress,"  a  demand  which  Cap- 
tain De  la  Place  was  unable  to  refuse.  Having  thus 
far  succeeded,  they  determined  upon  gaining  posses- 
sion of  Crown  Point  ii\Hi}9  aiid  of  a  nloop  of  war  which 
lay  at  St.  Johns,  all  which  was  most  skilfully  and 
gallantly  cflccted  ;  and  these  two  Coloncla,  with 
the  assistance  of  Colonel  Seth  }Vai*reny  who  joined 
them  at  Ticonderoga  with  the  remainder  of  the  370 
men,  thus  gained  complete  command  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  besides  120  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  tonsof  mui 
ket  balls,  one  hundred  stand  of  arms,  a  large  quai 
tity  of  other  stores — and  about  fifty  prisoners. 

Immediately  after  the  aflfair  at  Lexington,  General 
Gage  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  act  towards  the  in- 
habitants, who  liad  been  compelled  to  remain  in  Bos- 
ton, with  much  humanity  and  generosity.  He  gave 
permission  to  all  who  wished  it  to  depart  from  town 
with  thcr  families  and  effects,  on  condition  only  that 
they  would  leave  behind  them  their  arms  and  mi- 
litary equipments,  which  was  certainly  a  fair  and  jus- 
tifiable precaution.  He  oiTercd  them  moreover  every 
facility  in  his  power  to  remove  them,  gave  perinlssioa 
fur  wagons  to  enter  the  town,  and  allowed  them  the 
VOL.    I.  32 
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use  of  (he  botits  of  the  fleet.     As  a  further  e\ndcnce 
6f  his  sincerity,  he  dii-octed  that  a  letter  should  be  ad- 
dret^sed  to  Doctor  IVarreu^  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
iec  of  Congress^  communicating  this  information. — 
^Doctor  Warren  appeared  to  lie  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
ngement  in  every  particular,  except  that  he  thought 
lie  number  of  wagons   allowed  to  be  admitted  at  a 
mt  was  too  small.     The  immediate  removal  of  the 
[inhabitants  was  fetrons;ly   recommended  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress.     But  for  some  reason  which  seems 
[lo  be  Avholly  unexplained,  the  inhabitants,  after  httv- 
ing  deposited  their  arms  to  the  amount  of  1778  mus- 
;ett,  GSrh  pistols,  S73  bayonets,  and  38  blunderbus- 
ics,  were  still  unwilling  (o  depart.     It  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  very  frw  did  de])art,  thnugli  it  does  notnp- 
kfe&r  tliat  then;  was  any  want  of  fA.ith  on  the  part  of 
General  Crage,  or  any  complaint  of  being  unprovided 
with  tlie  promised  means  of  departure — until  more 
tan  a  month  afterwards,  Avhen  change  of  circumstan- 
rendered  it  pruclent^  at  least^  if  it  did  not  cntii*elj 
justify  the  (roDeral's  refusal  to  let  them  go.     The  in- 
habitants bud  oidy  themselves  to  blame  for  not  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity  when  it  was  offered  to  them — uo 
complaint  of  detention  was  whispered  at  that  time^ 
and  it  is  but  common  justice  to  General  Gage,  wbosi 
conduct  has  lieen  censured  in  the  harshest  terms  of  re- 
proach, to  conclude  that  his  agreement  was  iliclated., 
by  a  sincere  feeling  of  humanity. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Massachusetts  Congress  were 
active  in  every  necessary  preparation  for  vigorous 
measures.  Dr.  AVarren  had  been  chosen  President 
to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Hancock  who  was  one  of 
the  Delegates  to  the' Continental  Congress.  All  tho 
towns  of  the  Colony  bad  been  called  upon  in  the  most 
urgent  saanner  to  supply  their  ij[Uota  of  men^  and 
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send  them  immediately  to  Head  Quarters — Hi  call 
which  they  wanted  no  inducements  to  ohey.  A  print i- 
pal  object  of  the  Coogi'ess  seemed  to  be  to  guard  Bos- 
ton Neck,  80  as  to  cut  oft*  the  land  communication  of 
his  Majesty's  troops  in  town,  in  this  important  ser- 
vice, Colonel  Lemuel  Robinson^  of  Dorchester^  was 
eminnetly  useful.  Another  important  measure  was  al- 
so adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Congress;  they  de- 
clared the  paper  money  of  C'onnertirut  and  Hhudc  Is- 
land a  legal  currency,  and  directed  it  to  be  received 
in  payment  of  debts — and  further  empowered  their  Re- 
ceiver General  to  boiTow  the  sum  of  7^,000  pounds 
sterling  at  an  interest  of  ^ix  percent.  On  the  5th  of 
May  they  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  (*olouy  free 
from  all  obedience  to  General  Gage.  Very  soon  after 
the  Lexington  alTair,  they  drew  up  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  in  whicli  they  stated  the  trans- 
actions of  the  lyth  of  April,  and  declare  their  deter- 
mination never  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Minis- 
try. This  Address  was  despatched  by  Captain  Dev- 
bif,  of  8nlem,  to  whom  they  had  given  their  first  na- 
val commission. 

The  new  Continental  Congress  commenced  their 
session  at  Pliiladelphia  on  the  iOth  of  May,  and 
unanimously  reelected  their  former  President  and  Se- 
cretary. Several  changes  had  been  mftje  in  the  mem- 
?>er8  since  the  last  year — Mr.  Jeffersmlf  Ur.  Frank- 
lift  and  some  others  had  been  added. 

One  of  the  first  a^^^ls  of  the  new  Congress  was  to 
reply  to  a  rerpiest  from  the  people  of  New-York,  m  ho 
desii*ed  to  be  informed  hoic  they  should  act  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  expected  troops  from  England.  It  was 
evident  from  tlie  advice  given  that  Congi*ess  had  not 
lost  all  expectation  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
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iispute  with  Great  Britaiu,  whatever  might  hnve  been 
le  secret  wishes  of  a  few.  Their  next  step  was  au 
inanimous  resolution  to  recommend  a  cessation  of  all 
ixportations  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries  to  all 
le  British  Provinres  of  America^  which  had  not  ea< 
ired  into  the  union.  f\ 

They  soon  after  resolved  to  put  the  Colonics  in  a 
itate  of  defence,  and  that  <'an  humble  and  dutiful  pc- 
[4ition  be  presented  to  his  Majesty/'     Thin  measure 
as  nnnnimfmdij  ii^v^^i\  to,  from  the  certainty  which 
lany,  who  voted  against  their  wishes,  felt  that  it 
'ould  produce  no  effect,  and  from  their  desire  to  con- 
ciliate those  members  who  Kcemcd  to  be  unwilling  to 
►n>ceed  to  extremities.   Mr.  Diclcinson^  the  celebrat- 
?cd  author  of  the  Farmer's  Letters,  which  have  been 
before  mentioned,  was  among  those  who  ardently  wish- 
j«d  for  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britahu  upon  the 
fair  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.     On  the 
7th  of  June  they  passed  a  resolution  "  That  Thursday 
the  20th  of  July  be  observed  throughout  the  twelve 
United  Colonies  tis  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting  and 
irayer."     And  on  the  9tli,  they  rccommrnded  to  the 
'rovince  of  Massachusetts  the  formati^m  of  a  ve\ 
government  upon  the  principles  of  their  Charter. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  three  English 
Generals  Homej  Clinton^  and  Bargoyne,  General 
Gage  issuedTrproclamation  offering  in  his  Majesty^s 
name  a  full  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  except  Stmuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  two 
arch  traitors  whom  his  Majesty  was  greatly  desirous 
|io  bring  to  the  block.  The  Congress  had  a  favoura- 
de  opportunity  offered  to  them,  at  the  moment,  of 
■showing  their  regard  for  the  Governours  proclama- 
|tion,  by  appointing  Mr.  Hancock  their  President,  ih 
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|iUce  of  Mr.  Uundolph  whose  private  business  cal- 
led biin  home. 

Mr.  Hancock  was  certainly  not  the  man  u(>on  whom 
the  unbiassed  voice  of  the  Congi*ess  would  have  fallen. 
He  had  been  earl;*^  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  iieopie, 
by  the  superiuur  discernment  of  Mr.  Samuel  Adamtiy 
who  foresaw  that  his  large  fortune  w  ould  add  res[iecta- 
Lility  to  the  little  baud  of  patriots.  His  niannerA  w  ere 
agreeable,  and  his  address  prepossessing,  but  he  had 
neither  talents  nor  solidity  suflicient  to  direct  any  af- 
fair of  importance.  Under  the  wing  of  Mr,  Ailams 
he  had  acquired  considerable  popularity,  the  love  of 
which,  more  than  attachment  to  the  great  principles 
of  opposition  to  the  Ministerial  measures^  had  secur- 
ed him  a!i;ainst  an  acquiescence  in  the  artful  pruposi- 
tiousof  (liovernour  Ifatchintiauj  with  whom  hecontluu- 
ed  occasionally  to  be  too  intimate^  tintil  the  dcjiarturc 
of  that  olBcer  for  England.  Hnbsequeut  circumstan- 
ces^ the  effect  of  accident,  had  raised  him  to  conspi- 
cuous stations,  which  increased  his  influence  and  con- 
firmed him  in  the  part  w  Inch  he  had  taken.  The  new 
honour  conferred  upon  him  by  Congress,  would  ne- 
ver have  been  thought  of,  while  there  w  ere  such  men 
as  Franklin^  Jeffernon^  Dlc/cinaon^  and  many  others, 
but  for  the  proclamation  of  General  OagC;  which  ban 
rendered  his  name  immortal. 

On  the  t5th  of  June  Gkneral  Wasuikgtox  was 
elected  by  unanimous  batloty  Commander  in  Chief 
of  all  the  Coutineutal  forces.  When  informed  by  the 
President  of  this  choice,  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and, 
with  that  peculiar  modesty  which  characterized  this 
illustrious  man,  thus  addressed  him.  **Though  lam 
truly  sensible  of  the  high  honour  done  me  in  this  ap- 
pointment, yet  1  feel  great  distress,  from  a  cunsciouft- 
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ncs8,  that  my  abilities  nod  militni^  experience  may 
lot  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust. — 
lowever,  as  the  Confess  desire  it.  I  will  enter  np- 
the  momentous  daty*  and  exert  every  power  I  pos- 
is8  in  their  service,  and  for  the  support  of  the  glori- 
oUH  cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial 
thanks  for  this  di^^tin^ishcd  testimony  of  their  appro- 
bation. But,  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen 
unfavourable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  maybe  remem- 
bered by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  T  this 
day  derlai-e,  with  the  utmost  simerity,  I  do  not  think 
myself  equal  to  the  command  i  am  honoured  with. 
1  bejs;  leave.  Sir,  to  assure  the  Conjip*ess,  that  as  no 
pecuniary  consideration  conld  have  tempted  me  to  ac- 
cept this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my 
domestick  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  mf  ke 
any  profit  from  it.  1  will  keep  an  exact  account  of 
my  expenses — those^  I  doubt  not,  they  will  discliarge, 
and  that  is  all  I  desire.*^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  fart,  that  the  nnnviwons  voice  of 
the  Congress  should  have  fixed  upon  a  man,  who  for 
near  twenty  years  had  not  drawn  a  swonl,  and  scarce- 
ly  mixed  in  publick  affairs :  Washington,  having  im- 
mediately after  the  expedition  to  Fort  Duquvfme^  re- 
tired  to  his  farm,  w  here  in  the  unmixed  enjoyment 
domestick  fvlicity,  4lc  seemed  to  have  forgotten  th< 
great  world  beyond  him,  or  in  have  remembered  it  on- 
ly as  unworthy  to  disturb  his  happiness.  His  early 
v^arfare  had  been  almosteiitirely  with  the  Indians,  and 
in  this  he  had  discovei-ed  a  coolness  of  judgment  and 
of  courage,  that  never  failed  to  attract  the  attention^ 
and  to  excite  the  applause,  of  his  companions  in  anns. 
His  advice  to  General  Braddock  *»howed  that  he  had 
profited  by  experience  :  and  his  conduct  on  the  death 
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of  lliat  brave  but  headstrong  Cliief  proved  bow  well 
he  could  have  seconded  the  counsels  whicli  he  gave. 
Subsequent  to  this  period  we  see  him  unavailingly 
urging  to  the  British  Generals  the  necessity  of  a  mili- 
tary movement  which  they  could  uot  comprehend^  but 
which  was  adopted  on  the  instant  of  General  Am- 
hert's  arrival,  whose  military  genius  saw  and  acknow- 
ledged the  wisdom  of  Waslungtou's  measures.  These 
had  been  the  principal  incidents  of  his  early  military 
career — The>;  liad  not  been  brilliant,  but  they  had 
been  such  as  to  develope  all  the  solid  qualiiicatious 
of  a  military  officer.  The  Government  of  his  own  Pro- 
vince had  twice  voted  him  the  thanks  of  his  country, 
and  the  situation  of  that  country  now  drew  him  once 
more  from  his  retirement  to  take  his  share  in  the  du- 
ties  of  a  citizen.  The  Province  of  Virginia  deserved- 
ly possessed  great  influence  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, andtothaiinllnencemaybe  ascribed  iheir  choice 
of  Washington,  tocomnmud  the  Continental  forces — a 
choice  which,  under  the  blessings  of  Providence,  led 
our  country  to  independence  and  happiness, 

'The  Congress  at  the  same  linie  appointed  four  Ma- 
jor Generals  and  an  Adjutant  General.  Jlvtemas 
Wardi  Charles  Lee^  Fhilip  Schutfter,  and  Israel 
Putnam  were  the  Major  Generals,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  ;  and  Horatio  Gates  the  Adjutant 
Gi'ueral.  \Ve  shall  have  occasioulliereafter,  to  spe^ik 
of  the  characters  of  these  officers. 

Id  the  mean  time  various  parties  of  the  militia  and 
minute  men,  under  the  orders  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, had  been  engaged  in  frequent  skirmishes  with 
the  British  foraging  parties  from  Boston.  It  was  con- 
bidered  as  amattcr  of  great  importance,  that  the  British 
shvuld  be  deprived  of  the  supplies  of  stock  and  other 
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articles  of  [H'ovihuhi,  which  ahouadcil  on  the  islautU 
in  Boston  harliour.  Fm*  tills  purpose  General  Put- 
nam H'ith  a  party  uf  six  hundred  men,  in  theii*  attempt 
to  hrini;  off  the  stock  and  destroy  the  hay  on  one  of  the 
islands,  were  opposed  hy  a  party  of  marines  from  Bos- 
ton, who  were  supported  hy  several  armed  vessels  and 
barges.  A  warm  action  commenced  which  continued 
throus;h  the  whole  of  a  dark  nighty  and  one  uf  the  ves- 
sels runnins;  a;:;round.  the  Britiish  in  the  morning  were 
compelled  to  nliiindon  \ivv,  and  make  their  escape.  Dr. 
Warren  had  joined  fiencral  Putnam  in  the  course  of 
the  action,  and  rendered  him  considerable  service.  By 
this  action  the  Briti>ih  met  with  a  severe  loss  of  men, 
besides  an  immense  amount  of  stock,  which  the  Ame- 
ricans succeeded  in  conveying  from  the  Island,  with 
si^arrelyany  loss  to  themselves.  The  success  of  Ge- 
neral Putnam  encoura;5ed  other  parties,  who  succes- 
sively stri[»ped  all  the  islands  in  the  harbour  of  every 
thin^  which  cnuld  be  useful  to  the  British  army,  and 
thus  left  them  in  a  state  of  considerable  embarassment 
at  Boston. 

The  Provincial  Committee  of  safety  judging  from 
the  arrival  of  the  three  British  Generals  and  the  ton- 
sequent  movements  of  General  GagCj  that  some  im- 
portant blow  would  soon  be  struck,  recommended  toj 
the  council  of  war  the  propriety  of  fortifying  the  com- 
manding grounds  on  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown, 
to  the  north,  and  those  of  Jjoi-chester  to  the  south  of 
Boston,  by  which  the  operations  of  General  Gage 
might  he  considerably  impeded.  There  were  two  hills 
on  the  peninsula,  in  the  rear  of  Charlestown,  one  of 
which  commanded  both  the  ('harles  and  Mystic  riv- 
ers, and  the  whole  isthmus,  which  it  is  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary that  General  Gage  did  not  secure  the  pos- 
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Fession  of,  as  one  of  his  first  measures.  Having  al- 
renily  the  commaud  of  both  rivers",  he  ini§;Ut  at  little 
trouble  or  cxpencc,  have  maintained  an  uaintenupt- 
ed  intercourse  with  any  of  the  northern  parts  of  tlie 
Province,  by  having  possession  of  Bunker  Uill;  but 
he  did  not  see  hiH  mistake  until  it  was  too  late  to  rec- 
tify it. 

The  Americans  had  determined  upon  erecting  a 
M'ork  on  Bunker  Hiil,  but  by  some  mistake^  ihe  work- 
men employed  commenced  their  operations  on  BreecTa 
Hill^  three  eighths  of  a  mile  distant  from  (he  former, 
and  a  much  less  advantageous  positiou.  Colonel  Pre«- 
catty  with  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  men,,  received 
i  orders  from  General  Putnam  to  execute  this  work  on 
ihe  night  of  (he  Ifith  of  June — the  General  himself  ac- 
compaoied  him  and  superintended  the  work.  They 
commenced  at  midnight,  and  with  such  silence  and  ex- 
pedition did  they  carry  on  the  work,  that  the  dawn  of 
the  i7th  ofTered  to  the  view  of  the  British  ships  in  Ihe 
river,  the  tlrst  intelligence  of  what  had  been  doing. 
They  saw  to  their  astonishmeut  a  redoubt,  entrench- 
ment and  breast-work,  whete  the  night  before  there 
had  not  been  the  mark  of  a  spade.  They  were  not, 
indeed,  finished,  for  the  men  continued  to  labour  at 
(lienu  but  enough  waH  seen  to  excite  alarm,  nud  this 
alarm  soon  bexame  general  by  the  roar  of  the  guns, 
frotn  the  Licelg  man  of  war.  Her  guns  awakened  the 
sleeping  Generals  of  Boston,  who  were  dreaming  of 
far  diflerent  operations  for  the  day.  Ky  four  oMock 
in  the  morning  all  the  guns,  howitzers  and  mortars  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  up(ui  the  American  works, 
from  thodhips,  floating  batteries,  and  hill  of  Bonton, 
opened  their  lire,  and  one  incessant  and  tremenrlims 
roar  continued  for  several  hours. 
VOL.  r.  33 
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The  Americans^  who,  from  8ome  unpardonahlc 
liieglcctor  inistako  on  the  part  of  those  wliose  duty  it 
was  to  provide  again^it  it,  had  been  labouring  all  uight 
without  relief  or  reinforcement;  but  neither  fatigue^ 
lor  the  dreadful  roar  of  artillery  that  rung  in  their 
efrsy  could  arrest  the  propels  of  their  labour.  With- 
out stoppin;;  to  return  the  fire  of  a  single  gun,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  coQaplete  as  far  as  they  could  what  had  been' 
begun.  In  the  course  of  the  day  they  were  joined  by 
frcnei^al  Povieroy  nnH  Doctor  IVarreiif  who  had  been 
four  days  before  taken  from  tlie  Presidential  chair  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  and  made  aMajor*Geueral, 
and  about ^rc  hundred  men  chiefly  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Connecticut,  under  Colonel  Stark,  On 
reaching  Bunker  lUU,  which  they  did  between  1 1  and 
12  oVlock,  Colonel  Stark  aud  Captain  Knowltun  wer« 
ordered  by  General  Putnam  to  throw  up  a  brea.st  work 
in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt  and  between  the  two  HilU, 
in  order  to  protect  the  left  fiauk  of  the  lines  from  the 
attack  by  the  Mystic  river.  This  breast  work  was 
made  by  bringing  two  post-aud-raii  fences  together 
and  filling  them  in  with  new  hay,  rather  an  insecure 
defence  but  the  best  that  the  time  would  admit  of  l>e- 
ing  made. 

About  noon  General  Gage  ordered  Major  General 
#IIowc  and  Brigadier  General  Pigot,  with  ten  compa- 
nies of  Grenadiers,  ten  of  Light  Infantry,  and  ^\\\i.  Bat- 
talions with  a  proper  train  of  artillery,  to  dislodge  the 
Americans.  These  were  afterw^ards  reinforced  by  se- 
veral additional  companies  of  Grenadiers,  the  47th 
Regiment  and  1st  Battalion  of  Marines,  makiugiu  the 
whole  according  to  General  Gage^s  own  account,  up- 
wards of  two  tlwnsani  meN.  Before  the  troops  embark- 
ed in  the  boats  prcpajred  for  them,  a  shell  thrown  from 
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tlie  battery  at  Copp's  Hill,  in  Boston,  set  fire  to  a  house 
in  CharlestowD,  ami  the  buildings  being  all  of  wood, 
the  fire  spread  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  before  Ge- 
neral Howe  landed  at  Moreton'is  pointy  the  whole 
town  was  in  flames. 

The  Americans  lay  within  the  entrenchments,  anx- 
iously waiting  for  the  advance  of  the  British;  whom 
Ihey  snfiTered  to  approach  within  a  hundred  yards,  be- 
fore they  commenced  their  fire,  A  volley  of  musket- 
ry was  then  poured  in  upon  them  from  the  whole  line,, 
which  was  continued  for  some  minutes  with  such  well 
directed  aim,  that  the  British  I'ctreatcd  with  great  pre- 
cipitation and  disorder.  They  were  rallied  and  brought 
back  to  the  charge  with  some  difficulty  iu  about  twen- 
ty minutes — And  were  again  permitted  to  approach 
within  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  when  so  deadly  a  fire  i>)5ued 
from  our  redoubt  and  lines,  that  the  British  army  were 
compelled  a  second  time  to  give  way,  leaving  the 
ground  they  had  occupied  covered  with  the  killed  and 
wounded.  Generals  Howe  and  Pigot,  after  much  ex- 
eition  in  which  they  discovered  the  most  undaunted 
Jbravcry,  were  once  more  enabled  to  bring  up  a  few  of 
the  companies  to  the  attack,  audGenenil  Clinton  com- 
ing over  about  the  same  time  to  their  assistance,  with 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  which  he  so  posted  as  to 
rake  the  whole  extent  of  the  lines,  the  i-edoubt  was  at- 
tacked on  three  sides — At  this  critical  moment,  the  am- 
munition of  the  Americans  gaveout — they  had  no  bay- 
onets, and  their  little  redoubt  was  filled  by  the  assail- 
ants. Bravery  was  no  Ioniser  of  any  avail,  and  Colo- 
nel Prescoit,  who  commanded  in  the  redoubt,  gave 
the  onler  for  retreat,  which  was  effected  amidst  a  gall- 
ing fire  from  a  column  of  the  British  who  had  posted 
themselves  on  the  back  of  the  redoubt.     The  party  at 
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llie  rail  breast-work  gallantly  maintained  their  {ground 
until  Pre»cott-it  troops  had  safely  passed  them,  A  con- 
tinued cross  fire  wa.s  kepi  up  from  the  ships  and  hat- 
teries,  during  the  ^vliolc  time  the  Americans  were  re- 
treating across  the  isthmus,  which,  however,  was  so 

ladly  directed  that  they  suffered  hut  little  loss. 

The  British  army  followed  the  Provincials  to^tCN- 
ker  Hill,  not  in  pursiiity  hut  because  it  was  a  more 
advantageous  position  to  he  occupied,  and  there  ea- 
!ti'enehed  themselves.  The  latter  did  the  same  on  Proa- 

tect  IhU  a  few  miU^s  further,  t»n  tlie  road  to  Cam- 

iridge,  and  commanding  the  pass  of  the  peninsula, 
lus  investing  the  British  troops  as  closely  on  Charles- 
iown  Neck  as  they  liad  before  been  in  Boston. 

Viewed  under  all  its  circumstances,  the  battle  o^ 

Breed's  llill  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  inte- 

jCesting  and  memorable  events,  that  ever  engaged  the 

len  of  the  historian.    It  was  the  first  regular  action  of 
long  and  bloody  war,  lliat  resulted  in  the  dismem- 
berment of  a  mighty  empire.     On  one  side  were  the 

lardy  and  experienced  veterans  of  .Europe;    on  the 

itlier  the  raw  undisciplined  inhabitants  of  a  uewcounT^ 
try.  The  British  Generals  were  fighting  for  honour; 
the  Amcricajis  for  life  and  liberty.  Men  who  hail  been 
friends  and  brothers,  who  had  drank  out  of  the  sami 
cup,  who  had  sal  together  at  the  same  social  board, 
Mesv  now  mot  in  deadly  opposition.  Thousands  of 
spectators,  who  from  the  lofty  site  of  the  scene  of  ac- 
^iion^  were  enabled  to  sec  distinctly  all  that  passed, 
looked  on  with  an  anxiety  that  doubted  on  which  side 
to  rest  their  hopes — on  one   side  were    fathers  and 

brothers;  on  the  other,  friends  connected  by  dearer 
ties  than  those  of  blood.  Every  house,  and  every 
height,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle,  was  crowded  with 
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those  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  dreaclfufconflict. 
The  ascending  Haiues  of  four  hundred  houses^  from 
which  the  ttii'vified  and  dihtrenscd  inhabitants  were  (ly- 
ing in  every  direclinii,  added  a  horroiir  to  tlie  scene, 
which  defies  the  power  of  the  pencil.  But  it  was  not 
the  individuals  alone  who  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
test* or  the  thousands  who  regarded  Ihem  with  such 
anxious  concern,  whose  fate  depended  on  the  issue  of 
the  day.  The  distant  people  of  England  and  Ameri- 
ca had  a  deep  stake  in  tlie  conflict — perpetual  slave- 
ry or  independence  mis^lit  he  the  alternatives  to  one. 
to  the  other  indelible  disc;i'acei,or  undisputed  mastery 
over  &  boundless  contiuent.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
many  features  wliich  ^a\v  a  character  of  interest  and 
importance  to  this  battle,  rarely  founil  to  accompany 
the  mere  encounter  of  contcading  armies. 
'  livery  man  of  the  Provincials  did  his  duty  in  this 
memorable  battle ;  but,  a*  must  be  the  case  on  such 
au  occasion,  a  few  dauutlcMs  heroes  were  distinguish- 
ed above  their  companions.  Of  tlicse  Colonel  Prea- 
cott  stands  foremost — his  defence  of  the  redoubt  even 
when  filled  by  British  troops,  when  he  Was  without 
powder  or  bayonets,,  and  when  his  men  fought  fottt  to 
foot  with  the  huts  of  their  guns,  entitles  him  to  the  first 
rank  of  heroes.  The  lire  fi"om  C*olonel  Stark* s  men, 
who  were  posted  behind  the  )'ai7  and ^i^rasj*  breastwork, 
was  greatly  destructive  to  the  enemy.  The  three  Genc- 
raU  who  were  on  the  Held  liad  neitherof  them  a  snpe- 
riour  or  separate  command ;  their  services  were  volunta- 
ry, atid  they  were  given  with  promptnesn  and  bravery 
wherever  they  seemed  to  be  most  called  for.  Puinam 
imd  continued  with  the  labouring  parly,  during  tlic 
whole  night  assisting  not  only  by  his  counsels  but  by 
his  pcrsoual  labour  to  comj)lete  the  works ;  General 
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Warn?#w««  killed  early  in  the  actioiu  bravely  fight- 
ing like  n  privjite  soldier  by  the  side  of  Prestott 

On  the  side  nf  the.  Driiish  it  is  irnpOHsible  to  over- 
look the  cool  nud  delcrmincd  bravery  of  Generals 
Howe  and  Pigot^  who  several  times  advanced  almost 
Mtigly  to  the  attack.  The  loss  which  their  army  sus- 
tained must  prove  that  there  never  was  an  action  more 
bloody  or  more  vigorously  sustained,  for  the  numbers 
cngai^ed,  and  for  the  lime  it  lasted.  Their  loss  amount- 
ed to  eleven  hundred  men ;  of  \^  liom,  326  were  killed,, 
and  of  these  89  were  offic*»rs.  Among  theoflicers  killed 
were  Lieutenant  Colonel  Abercrombie,  and  Majw 
Pitcairn — tlie  officer  who  had  so  short  a  time  before 
shown  hiranclf  in  so  hateful  a  lifi;ht  to  the  Americans. 
He  was  cousidereil  a  brave  officer  and  was  much  re- 
c;ix»tted  by  tiic  British,  b«t  his  conduct  at  Lexin^on 
was  cowardly  and  inhuman.  They  gained  by  the  bat- 
th*^r£  jiiecesof  cannt>u«  and  thirfii  wounded  men. 

The  loss  to  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded^  and 
missing  was  4'53.  Among  the  killed  were  Major  Ge- 
neral Warren,  Colonel  Gardner,  Licntenant  Colonel 
Parker,  Major  Mocre,  and  Major  M*Clary,  the  last 
of  whom  was  killed  by  a  random  shot  from  one  of  the 
ships  after  the  retreat  of  the  Provincials  across  the  isth- 
muH.  They  lo^t  the  battle,  but  they  won  imperisha- 
ble laurels.  And  though  the  British  army  acquired 
possession  of  thv.  field  of  battle,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  tliey  gained  the  victory.  They  were  weakened, 
dispirited  and  straitened  for  provisions — they  had  lost 
^_  the  flower  of  their  army,  wlicre  they  expected  to  meet 
^y  Htartely  any  resistance;  and  they  saw  that  they  had 
W  hereafter  to  contend  with  men  whose  characters  had 

I  been  egregiously  misrepresented. 
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The  death  of  Major  Geueral  Warren  wa«  deeply 
lamented  bv  tbe  Americans.  He  was  endenred  to 
them  not  less  hy  his  nmialth*  dinpusition  tlian  hy  hh 
manly  undersiaudiug.  He  had  taken  an  early  pnrt 
in  the  cause  of  hii*  oppresi^ed  country^  and  his  zeal. 
ictivity  and  talents  were  continually  exerted  for  her 
Bervice.  The  British  knew  bin  value  to  bi^  comitry- 
xuen;  and  his  best  eulogy  is,  thai  they  triumplied  in 
his  fall. 

Nothing  can  excuse  or  palliate  fho  conduct  of  the 
British  towards  tbe  pt^ople  of  Charlestoini.  Two 
inunth.s  bad  scarcely  passiMl  nince  their  houi^es  had 
been  opened  to  receive  tbe  routed^  wonnded,  faiuiinjq 
corps  of  Lord  Percy,  to  whom  they  had  miulstcred 
every  oHice  of  bumanity^  with  all  the  assiduity  and 
attention  that  hospitality  could  dictate,  or  charity  re- 
quire. Professions  of  gratitude  were  yet  fresh  upoa 
the  lips  of  many,  while  they  a[iplied  tbe  brands  audi 
exulted  in  tbe  s}n*eading  conlliigrati4>n.  War  is  fa- 
miliar with  scenes  of  horrour,  and  rules  of  policy  may 
some  times  justify  the  perpetration  of  deeds  at  which 
humanity  must  shudder.  But  even  the  rules  of  war 
have  their  limits  among  civilized  nations^  tbe  trans- 
gressiouH  of  which  no  policy  can  excuse.  The  burn- 
ing of  Cbarlcstown  neither  weakened  the  defence  of  the 
'American  works,  nor  aided  the  British  in  their  a.Hsault 
of  them.  If  it  could  in  the  remotest  degree  liave  led* 
to  either  of  these  results,  the  act  might  be  justified  hyl 
tbe  acknowledged  principles  of  warfare:  but  this  hflff 
not  been  pretended.  It  was  a  wantim  aclof  en(»nni 
ty,  that  left  indelible  disgraiH*  on  Ihc  KiigliHb  name. 

The  British  army  gained  nothing  by  the  battle  of 
Breed's  UilL     Tli€  works  which  bad  been  immedi- 
ately thrown  up  by  the  Provincials  on  Prospect  llill^ 
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efTectually  rommaiideil  the  Charlestown  Neck^  am 
thus  cut  them  off  fioin  all  supplit^.^  iu  that  quarter; 
and  similar  prccaiitloas  were  taketrto  invest  them  on 
the  Roxhury  side^  so  that  their  whole  dependence 
for  su|)plies  rested  upon  their  shipping,  and  the  few 
marauding  parties  that  were  daring  enough  to  riisk  a 
meeting  with  the  Americans.  The  great  number  of 
wounded,  and  the  daily  deaths  owing  to  the  want  of 
fresh  provisions  and  good  nursing,  contributed  great- 
ly to  ^the  embarrassiucnt  of  General  Gage,  He 
endeavoured  to  annoy  the  Amerfcans  as  much  as 
possible  by  continually  discharging  shells  and  balls 
upon  every  part  of  their  exposed  lines,  but  this  serv- 
ed no  other  purpose  than  to  waste  his  stock  of  ammu- 
nition, and  accustom  the  Americans  to  the  bound  of 
artillery. 

It  was  at  this  mostnnfavouralde  moment,  that  those 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  who  had  remained  iu  town  af- 
ter delivering  up  their  arms,  applied  to  General  Gage 
for  the  fultil:nent  of  his  previous  agreement.  He  re- 
fused to  let  tliein  go,  under  the  plea  that  they  had  not 
delivered  up  their  arms.  This  was  probaldy  true  as 
to  some  individuals,  but  it  was  not  true  as  to  the  com- 
munity, and  was  therefore  a  plea  wliich  General  Gage 
ought  not  to  have  made.  A  dispute  aro*e  also  uilh 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  *'  ellects/'  iu  >vhich 
many  of  them  were  anxious  to  include  their  whole 
stock  of  merchandize,  certainly  contrary  to  the  most 
liberal  construction  of  the  word,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  General  Gage.  Upon  an  impartial  view 
of  the  whole  conduct  of  General  Gage,  with  regard 
to  this  affair,  we  cannot  believe  that  it  deserves  the 
odium  wbich  has  been  throv  n  upon  il.  He  was  at 
that  moment  closely  invested,  destitute  of  provisions. 
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and  liable  to  he  driven  away  by  the  conflagration  of 
the  town.  He  knew  the  strong  ties  of  friendship  and 
kindred  that  hound  the  people  of  New-£ngland  to- 
gether; and  he  knew  that  BoHlon  would  be  safe,  so 
]ong  as  il  contained  so  many  inhahitantH^  male  and  fe- 
male, who  were  friendly  to  the  interests  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. General  Gage  was  guilty  of  prevarication  in 
profe8>iing  to  be  actuated  l>y  the  plea  set  forth  in  his 
proclamation^  and  so  far  his  conduct  was  censurable; 
but  he  was  certainly  not  bound,  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, to  comply  with  an  agreement  on  the  19th  of  June^ 
which  had  been  made  for  immediate  fulfilment^  un- 
der very  diSerent  circumstances,  a  month  before.  A 
few  of  the  inhabitants  were  afterwards  permitted  to 
leave  the  town,  hut  not  to  carry  tlieir  effects. 

The  Continental  Congress,  about  this  time,  order- 
ed twelve  Rifle  companies  to  be  raised  in  Pennsylvi 
nia,   Maryland  and  Viri!;inia;  and  issued  orders  for' 
the  emission  of  paper  biUa  lo  the  amount  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  the  redemption  of  wluch^  they 
pledged  the  twelve  confederated  Colonies, 

With  regard  to  an  alliance  with  tlie  Indian  Tribes, 
the  Congress  came  to  a  resolution  that  if  any  agiuitof 
the  Ministry  should  excite  them  to  hostilities  against 
the  Americans,  or  form  any  alliance  with  them,  that 
in  that  case  the  Colonies  ought  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  assistance  of  all  such  Tribes  as  might  be  willing 
lo  enter  i^o  alliance  with  them.  This  was  a  fair  ami 
justifiable  retaliation  dictated  by  self  defence. 

The  gen«^ral  satisfaction  at  the  appointment  of  Ge 
neral  Washington  was  evinced  by  the  attentions  eve 
ry  where  shown  to  him  on  his  way  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  Head  (|uarterH  at  Cambridge.    Escorts  of  gear, 
tlcmen  attended  him  the  whole  route,  and  a  committee 
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of  the  MassachusetU  CougrcHs  met  him  for  ilie  snuie 
purpose*  In  his  irplies  to  all  the  ndilnsHscs  that 
nciT  made  to  him,  he  expressed  his  earnest  desire  that 
tlic  diireronres  with  the  Mother  Coiintr}'  might  he  ac- 
coramoduted,  and  dial  our  honds  of  eonnexioti  might 
not  be  severed.  On  liis  arrival  at  Canihrid£;e  he  found 
that  the  whole  force  which  had  been  raised,  did  not 
amount  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  that  these  were 
employed  in  guarding  an  extent  of  at  least  twelve 
miles.  His  first  duty  was  to  deliver  the  commissions 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  Congress,  to  the 
the  eight  Brigadiers,  Thomas^  Mtmtgomery^  Woos- 
tevy  Heathy  Spencer^  Sallican,  Green  and  Pomertyy^ 
to  whom  he  represented  in  strong  and  eloquent  terms 
the  necessity  of  union  and  activity  in  misins^  and  dis- 
ciplining their  respective  Brigades,  and  in  preparing 
for  defence  at  all  points. 

As  A  first  step  towards  a  new  arrangement  the  ar- 
my M  as  divided  into  three  commands :  the  right  wing 
under  General  Ward,  at  Uoxbury,  the  left  under  Ge- 
neral Lee  at  Prospect  Hill,  and  the  centre  at  Cam- 
bridge under  the  Commau<ler  in  Chief.  The  M'hole 
line  was  well  fortified  by  strong  redoubts  and  etitrench- 
menls,  but  the  supply  of  powder  was  so  extremely  small 
that  they  would  have  been  able  to  hold  out  but  a  short! 
time  against  an  attack.  This  was  soon  after  remedi- 
ed by  a  supply  from  New-Jersey.  The  Hifie  com- 
panies from  the  Southern  Colonies  were  raised  with 
uncommon  expedition,  and  joined  the  army  early  in 
August;  so  that  the  whole  force  now  amounted  to  six- 
teen fhoiisand  men. 

Repeated  skirmishes  took  place  during  the  sum- 
ler,  in  which  the  Americans  were  generally  success- 
fuU  in  bringing  off  cattle,  hay  and  other  articles,  of 
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wkicli  Dig  Rritisli  begau  to  stand  greatly  in  uecd. — 
The  Regiment  uf  Cavalry  which  had  arrived  from 
Ireland.  «ieeined  to  be  rather  a  burden  than  otherwise 
to  General  firage..  He  could  make  no  use  of  them, 
and  the  additiou  of  so  many  mouths  to  be  fed  from 
his  precarious  means,  was  seriously  felt.  Every 
thing  concurred  to  distress  and  embarrass  the  troops 
who  were  thus  cooped  up  io  Hoston.  They  had  learn- 
ed by  dear  experience^  that  the  Ajuericaus  were  not 
audi  poltroons  as  they  had  been  represented  to  be, 
and  tliat  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  from  them  but  by 
hard  fighting.  The  most  hazardous  adventures  were 
every  day  performed  before  their  eyes,  under  the 
blaze  of  their  artillery^  by  men  who,  it  had  been  said^ 
would  fly  at  the  si^ht  of  a  Grenadier^s  cap.  They 
thus  found  themselves  obliged  to  risk  their  lives  for 
means  of  sustenance^  and  they  were  seldom  able  by 
the  most  desperate  enterprises  to  secure  even  a  scanty 
pittance. 

The  Americans  on  the  contrary,  emboldened  by 
the  means  that  dispirited  theii-  euemy^  grew  daily  more 
and  more  daring.  They  had,  in  detiance  of  a  ship 
of  war  which  lay  within  one  mile,  succeeded  in  des- 
troying the  Light  House  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour; and  when  the  British  at  a  subsequent  time  un- 
dertook to  rebuild  it,  under  the  protection  of  a  party 
of  Marines,  the  Americans  attacked  and  took  the 
whole  party  prisoners. 
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Events  of  )7T5  contittued-^'Proceediug^i  of  Congress — dccUtra- 
iirm  shoirinff  the  cnusos  of  taking  up  arms — pptitinn  to  the 
lklng—-~lhe  nnfiWi'v  of  Lord  Dartmouth — /*rnr»v//inj2'«  of  tht^ 
Con^esti — Dr.  Franklin  made  Post  Mitater  (irtteral — Colonial 
convention — J^ord  Duuinnre''s  conducts- De»i^n  of  ConnolUifru»- 
\tTated-^Lurd  Dmtmore  oh  board  the  Foway  reifitir^s  the  atten- 
dance vf  the  Virg^iuia  jBiO'^esst's — thctf  rpfuiae  to  uiteuil^^They 
appoint  Patrick  Henry  Commnvder  in  Chief  of  the  Colonial 
^  Jarce^Dnnmore  declares  freedom  to  the  Slaves — Hatfie  of  fkft 
(rrent  bridge — Rivington-9  Pres»  dextroried  in  .iWip  fork — 
Destruction  of  several  iowiu>  in  A^av  Kngland — Kupediiion  to 
C-anada — Siege  of  Huehee — Colonel  Jiilen  made  priaoner — Death 

of  Montgomery parallel  drawn  between  Montgomery  and 

Wolfe — Jirnold  wounded — hjn  gallant  conduct  and  Inborinns 
tnarch^LiccntioUS  conduct  of  the  British  in  BoMon, 

The  Colony  of  Georgia^  notwithstanding  their  hav- 
ing been  excepted  from  the  operatiuus  of  tlie  restrain- 
ing acts  of  Parliament,  agreed  to  the  Cuufederatinn  of 
the  Colonies  and  a[i|ioinLed  Dcpiitirsi  to  the  Conpcss, 
early  in  July.  On  the  0th,  The  "  United  Colonies'' 
agreed  to  the  following  Declaration  eetUug  fortli  th<» 
causes  and  necessity  of  their  taking  up  armsrhy 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  Ktill  anxious  to 
rcstoi-e  the  original  compact  between  the  Colonies  and 
Great  Britain. 

,"If  it  were  possible  for  men,  who  exercise  their 
reason,  to  believe  that  the  Divine  author  of  our  exis- 
tence intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold  an 
absolute  property  in,  and  an  unbounded  power  over 
others,  marked  out  by  his  infinite  goodne.ss  and  wis- 
dom, as  the  objects  of  a  legal  domination.,  never  right- 
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ly  rcsislablc,  however  severe  and  oppressive  ;  the  in- 
haliilaiits  of  these  Colonics  might  at  least  require  from 
llie  Pnrliainent  of  Great  Britain  some  evidence,  that 
this  dreadful  authority  over  tlicm  has  been  granted  to 
tliat  body.  But  a  reverence  for  our  great  Creator, 
principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  common 
seuKe.,  must  convince  all  ihose  uho  reilectupon  thn  sub- 
ject, that  government  was  instituled  to  promote  tlie 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  administered  for 
the  attainment  of  tliatend.  The  Legislature  of  Great 
Britain,  however,  stimulated  by  an  inordinate  passiou 
for  a  power  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which  they  know 
to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  constitution  of 
tlint  Kingdom,  and  desperate  of  success  in  any  mode 
of  contest  where  regard  should  be  had  to  truths  law, 
or  right,  have  at  length,  deserting  those,  attempted  to 
effect  their  cruel  and  impolitick  purpose  of  enslaving 
these  Colonics  by  violence,  aud  have  thereby  i*ender- 
ed  it  necessary  for  us  to  close  with  their  last  appeal 
from  reason  to  arms.  Yet,  however  blinded  that  as- 
sembly may  be,  by  tlieir  intemperate  rage  for  unlimit- 
ed donunation,  so  as  to  slight  justice  and  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  we  esteem  ourselves  bound,  by  obliga- 
tions of  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  make  known 
the  justice  of  our  cause. 

"Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  left  their  native  land  to  seek  on  these  shores 
a  residence  for  civil  and  religious  freedom.  At  (he 
expense  of  their  blood,  at  the  hazard  of  their  fortunes, 
without  the  least  to  the  country  from  which  they  re- 
moved, by  unceasing  labour,  and  an  unconquerable 
spirit,  they  effected  settlements  in  the  distant  and  iu 
hospitable  wilds  of  America,  then  fdled  with  numer- 
oa«  and  warlike  nations  of  Barbarians.     Societies  or 
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Governments^  vested  with  perreci  Legislatures^  were 
formed  under  charters  from  the  Crown,  and  a  harmo- 
inioiis  iHteirniirse  was  established  between  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  Kingdom  from  which  lliey  derived  their 

origin.     The  mutual  benefits  of  this  union  became  in 
y  Mhorttlme  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  asitonishmeut. 

li  is  universally  coufesssed  Ihat  tlie  amazius;  increase 
the  wealth,  strength^  and  navigation  of  the  realm, 
aro9e  from  this  source ;  and  the  MiQi^ter  whoso  wise* 
ly  and  successfully  directed  the  measures  of  (rreat  Bri- 
tain in  the  late  war,  publickly  declared  that  (hctte  Co- 
lonies enabled  her  to  triumph  over  her  enemies.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  that  war^  it  pleased  our  Sove- 
reign to  make  a  change  in  his  counsels.  From  tlmt  fa- 
tal moment  the  affairs  of  the  British  empire  began  to 
fall  into  confusion,  and,  gradually  sliding  from  the  sum- 
mit of  glorious  prosperity,  to  which  they  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  one  man,  are  at 
length  distracted  by  the  convulsions  that  now  shake  it 
lo  its  deepest  foundations.  The  new  Alinistry,  find- 
fling  the  brave  foes  of  Britain,  though  frequently  de- 
feated, yet  still  contending,  took  up  the  unfortunate 
idea  of  granting  them  a  hasty  peace,  and  then  of  sub. 
dulng  her  faithful  friends. 

^  These  devoted  Colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  such 
a  state,  as  to  present  victories  without  bloodshed,  and 
all  the  easy  emoluments  of  statutable  plunder.  The 
uninterrupted  tenoiir  of  their  peaceable  and  respectful 
behaviour  from  tlie  beginning  of  Colonization ;  their  du- 
tifuK  zealous,  and  useful  services  during  the  war, 
though  so  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  in  the 
most  honourable  manner  by  his  Majesty,  by  the  late 
King,  and  by  Parliament,  could  not  save  them  from 
the  meditated  innovations.  Parliament  was  influenced 
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(u  adofit  the  pcruiciuus  project,  ami,  aHSutuitiga  aew 
power  over  them,  have  in  the  course  of  eleven  yeai's, 
''giveu  such  decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  aud  con8C- 
'quences  attending;  thin  power,  as  to  leave  uo  doubts 
concerning  the  effects  of  acquiescence  under  it.  They 
have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money  without 
our  consent,  though  we  have  ever  exercised  an  cxchi- 
aive  right  to  dispose  of  our  own  property.  Statutes 
have  been  passed  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
Courts  of  Admiralty  and  Vice-Admiralty  beyond  their 
ancient  limits,  for  depriving  us  of  the  accustomed  aud 
inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  in  cases  oflect- 
ing  both  life  and  propeiiy ;  for  suspending  the  Legis- 
lature of  one  of  the  Colonies  ;  for  interdicting  all  coi 
merce  of  another;  and  for  altering  fundamentally  ilie 
form  of  government  e^stublished  by  charter,  and  secur- 
ed by  acts  of  its  own  Legislature,  solemnly  cuntirmed 
hy  the  Crown  ;  for  exempting  the  *  murderers'  of  Co- 
lonists from  lei^nl  trial,  and,  in  effect,  from  punish^ 
ment;  for  ei'ecliug  in  a  neighbouring  Province,  ac- 
quired by  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ameri-^ 
ca,  a  despotism  dangerous  to  our  very  existence;  and 
for  quartering  soldiers  upon  the  CulouisU  iu  times  of 
]>rofound  peace. — It  has  also  been  resolved  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  Colonists,  charged  with  committing  certaiit 
offences,  shall  be  transported  to  England  to  be  tried.i 

**  But  should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  iu  detail  ? 
By  one    stalute    it   is  declared  that  Parliament  a 
*  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  rases  whatev 
cr-' — What  is  to  defend  us  against  so  enormuugso  un 
limited  a  power?  Not  a  single  man  of  those  who  n>. 
"iumc  it  is  chosen  by  us,  or  is  subject  to  our  control 
or  influence  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  of  thes 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  such  laws  ;  and  an  Amr 
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Tican  revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the  ostensible  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  raised,  would  actually  lighten  their 
own  burden**,  in  pr()|»»rtion   as  thi\y  increased  ours. 
"We  saw  the  ininery  to  which  such  despuiisni  would 
[Induce  tis.  We  for  ten  ycjirs  incessantly  and  ineflectu- 
ally  besieged  the  Throne  as  supplicants ;  we  reasoned^ 
ve  remonstrated  with  Parliamont  in  the  most  mild 
and  decent  language.     But  Administration,  seuHihlc 
[hat  we  should  reganl  these  oppressive  niea&ures  an 
fieemen  ought  to  do,  sent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  eri- 
Force  (hem.     The  indiii;nalion  of  the  Americans  wa« 
[Tonsed  it  is  tnie ;  but  it  was  the  indignation  of  a  vir- 
lousy  loyal,  and  affectionate  people.    A  Congrefis  of 
^delegates  from  the  united  (Colonics  was  a^tHembled  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  i^th  day  of  Inst  September.     We 
Iresolved  again  to  ofl'er  our  humble  and  dutiful  petitiut| 

the  King,  and  also  addressed  our  fellow  ^ubjecl 
'of  Great  Britain.  We  have  pursued  every  temperatej 
every  respectful  measure;  we  have  even  proceeded  to 
break  oft'  our  commercial  intercourse  with  our  fellow 
subjects,  as  the  last  peaceable  admonition,  that  our  at- 
tachment to  no  nation  upon  earth  would  supplant  our 

attachment  to  li!»crly. This  we  flattered  ourselves, 

was  the  ultimate  step  of  the  controversy  :  but  subse 
quent  events  have  shown  how  vain  was  this  hope 
finding  moderation  in  our  enemies. 

'<  Several  thrcateninc;  expressions  against  the  Colo- 
nies were  inserted  iu  his  Majesty's  speech.  Our  pe- 
tition, though  we  are  told  it  was  a  decent  one,  that  his 
Majesty  had  tieen  plciisLul  to  receive  it  graciously,  and 
to  promise  laying;  it  Iiofore  his  Parliament,  was  hud- 
dled iutobolb  Houses  amongst  a  bundle  of  American 
pa{>erH,  and  there  neglected.  The  Lordjy  and  Com- 
mons,  in  their  address,  in  the  mouth  of  February, 
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9sidy-^' that  ft  rebellion  at  that  time  actaally  existed 
within  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  and  that 

those  concerned  in  it  had  been  countenanced  and  eu- 
conraged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  engagements^ 
entered  into  by  his  Majesty's  eubjerts  in  several  of  tl 
other  Colonies ;  and  therefore  they  besought  his  Ma- 
jesty that  he  would  take  the  most  effectual  measures' 
to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  o( 
the  snpreiae  Legislature.'  8oon  after  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  whole  Colonies,  with  foreign  conntrii 
and  with  each  otlicr,  was  cut  off  by  an  Act  of  Parlu 
mcnt;  by  another,  several  of  thcmwei-c  entirely  prohi- 
bited from  the  fisheries  in  the  seas  near  their  coasts, 
which  they  always  depended  for  their  sustenance ;  and' 
large  reinforcements  of  ships  and  troops  were  imracdi^ 
ately  sent  over  to  General  Gage. 

'^  Fruitless  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments,  and  elo- 
qnence  of  an  illustvious  band,  of  the  most  distinguish-' 
ed  Peers  and  Commoners,  who  nobly  and  strenuous*' 
ly  asserted  the  justice  of  our  cause,  to  stay  or  even  U 
mitigate  the  heedless  fury  with  wliich  these  acrurau* 
latcd  and  unexampled  outrages  were  hurried  on.— J* 
Equnlly  fruiHess  was  tire  interference  of  the  City  or 
London,  of  Bristol,  andmany  other  respectable  towni 
in  our  favour.     Parliament  adopted  an  insidious  ma-* 
noKQvrey  calculated  to  divide  us,  to  establish  a  perpe- 
tual auction  of  taxations,   wliere  Colony  should  bid 
against  Colony,  all  of  whom  were  informed  what  ran< 
»om  should  redeem  their  lives:  and  thus  to  extort  front 
us  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  unknown  sums  (hat 
should  be   sufficient  to  gratify  If  possible  to  gratify. 
Ministerial  rapacity,  with  Ihe  miserable  indulgence  left 
to  us  of  raising  in  our  own  mode  the  prescribed  tribute. 
What  terms  more  rigid  and  humiliatingconid  have  been 
vot.  4*.  35 
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ictatcd  hy  remoi*8eleds  victors  to  conquered  enemies  r 

our  circumstancesy  to  accept  them  would  lie  to  de- 

n'e  them. 

<•  Hvon  alter  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  ar-^ 
ived  on  this  C4)ntinent,  General  Gage^  who^  iu  tlie 
our§e  of  the  last  year  had  taken  possession  of  the 
\\n  of  Boston,  in  the  Province  of  Alansachut^ett^s 
ny,  and  still  occupied  it  ns  r  garrison,  on  the  i9tb 
f  April^  sent  out  from  that  place  a  large  detachment 
of  his  army,  who  made  an  unprovoked  assault  on  the 
inhahitantb  of  the  said  Province  at  the  town  of  Lex; 
ingUai,  as  appears  hy  the  aflidavits  of  a  great  nuii|. 
ber  of  persons,  some  of  whom  were  officers  and  sol^ 
diers  of  that  detachment ;  murdered  eight  of  the  in 
habitants  of  the  said  Province,  and  wounded  many 
others — From  thence  the  troops  proceeded  iu  warlike^ 
array  to  the  town  of  Concord,  where  they  set  upon 
another  part  of  the  iuhahitants  of  the  same  Province^ 
killing  several  and  wounding  more,  until  compelled 
to  retreat  liy  the  country  people  suddenly  assembled 
to  repel  this  cruel  aggression.  Hostilities  tbus  com* 
mcnced  hy  the  British  ti'oops,  have  been  since  prose- 
cuted by  them  without  regard  to  faitli  or  reputation. 
The  inhal>itants  of  Boston  being  cunfiued  in  that  tow  n 
by  the  General,  their  Goveruour;  and  having  bi  order 
to  procure  their  admission,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
him  ;  it  was  stipulated  that  the  said  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing deposited  their  arms  with  their  own  magistrates, 
should  have  liberty  to  depart,  taking  with  them  theu* 
^H  other  effects.  They  accordingly  <lelivercd  up  their 
^^m  arms;  hut,  in  open  violation  of  honour,  indeflanceor 
^M  the  obligation  of  treaties,  Mhich  even  savage  nations 
f  esteem  sacred,  theGoveruour  ordered  the  arms  depo- 

I  sited  as  aforesaid,  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  their 
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owners  to  be  seized  by  a  body  of  soldiers ;  detained 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  town,  and 
compelled  (he  few,  who  were  permitted  to  retire,  to 
leave  their  most  valuable  effects  behind. 

"  By  this  perfidy,  wives  are  separated  from  thoir 
husbands,  children  from  their  parents^  the  aged  and 
sick  from  their  relations  anil  friends,  who  wished  to 
attend  and  comfort  them :  and  those  who  have  been 
used  to  live  in  plenty,  and  even  elegance,  arc  reduced 
to  deplorable  distress. 

*'The  General  further  emulating  his  Mioisterial 
masters^  by  a  proclamation  beariug  date  on  the  12th 
day  of  June,  after  venting  the  grossest  falsehoods  and 
calumnies  against  the  good  people  of  these  Colonies, 
proceeds  to  'declare  them  all,  either  by  name  or  de- 
scription to  be  rebels  and  traitors/  to  supersede  the 
course  of  the  common  law,  and  instead  thereof  to  pub- 
lish and  order  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  law  mar- 
tial! — His  troops   have   butchered  our  countrymen; 
have  wantonly  burnt  Charlestown,  besides  a  conside- 
rable number  of  bouses  in  other  places  ;  our  ships  aud 
vessels  are  seized ;  the  necessary  supplies  of  provi- 
sion are  intercepted  ;    and  he  is  exerting  Jiis  utmost 
power  to  spread  destruction  aud  devastation  around 
Idm, 

"  We  have  received  certain  intelligence,  that  Ge- 
neral Carleton,  the  Governourof  Crtuada,  is  instigat- 
ing the  people  of  that  Province  and  the  Indians  to  fall 
upon  us ;  and  we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  schemes  have  been  formed  to  excite  doraesT 
'tic  enemies  amongst  us.     In  brief,  a  part  of  tliene  Co- ^ 
^lonies  now  feels,  and  all  of  tliem  are  sure  of  feeling, 
L9  far  as  the  vengeance  of  Administration  can  iuUict 
Uiem,  the  complicated  calamities  of  Hie.  sword,  aud  fa* 
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Blue.  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  chusing 
an  uncnuditional  submissiou  to  the  tyranny  of  irritat- 
ed Ministers,  or  i^ei^istance  by  force.  The  latter  is  our 
choice.  We  Itave  counted  tlie  cost  of  this  contest,  and 
dnd  nothing  so  drc^adful  as  voluntary  slavery.  Hon- 
our, justice,  and  humanity  forbid  us  tamely  to  sniTCOii 
der  tliat  freedom,  which  we  received  from  our  gallai 
ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent  potitcrity  have  a  rigiil 
(o  receive  from  us.  We  cannot  endure  the  infamy  am 
guilt  of  resigning  succeeding  generations  to  tb 
wretchedness  which  inevitably  awaits  them,  ifwebas< 
ly  entail  hereditary  bundHgc  upon  them. 

**  Our  cause  is  just :  Our  union  is  perfect :  Our  in* 
lemal  resources  are  gi'eat^  and,  if  necessary,  f<»reign  as- 
sistance is  undoubtedly  attainable.    We  gratefully  ac-. 
knowledge,  as  signal  instances  of  the  divine  favour  to- 
wards us,  that  his  Providence  would  not  permit  us  to 
be  called  into  this  severe  controversy,  until  we  were 
grown  up  into  our  present  strength,  had  been  previ- 
ously exercised  in  warlike  operations,  and  possessed 
the  means  of  defending  ourselves.    Witli  hearts  forti- 
fied Willi  these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemn- 
ly before  God  and  the  world  declare  :  that,  exerting 
tlie  utmost  energy  of  those  powers  which  our  beueii 
cent  Creator  ha<l  graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  th< 
arms  we  have  liecn  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  as- 
sume, wc  w  ill,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  witli  una- 
bated firmness  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  liberties,  being  with  one  mind  resolv- 
ed to  die  freemen  rather  than  live  like  slaves. 
A      ^'  Lest  this  derlnration  should  disquiet  the  minds  of 
our  friends  and  fellow-subjects  in  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire^  we  assure  them,  that  we  mean  not  to  dissolve  tbi 
anion  which  has  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  be- 
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iwecn  us^  and  which  we  siacerely  wish  to  sec  restoi 
ed.  Necessity  has  not  yet  driven  us  into  tliat  ilespi 
jate  measure,  or  induced  to  excite  any  other  nation 
to  war  against  them,  ^^'e  have  not  raised  armies  with 
Ambitious  deNij^niii  of  sepai^ating  from  Great  Britain 
Ami  establishing  iudcpendeut  states.  We  fight  not 
for  glory  or  for  conquest.  We  exhibit  to  maukind 
the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  un- 
provoked enemies,  without  any  imputation  or  suspi- 
cion of  offence.  They  boast  of  their  privileges  and 
civilization,  and  yet  proifer  uo  milder  couditiun  than 
servitude  or  death. 

<<In  our  own  native  laud,  in  defence  of  the  free- 
dom that  is  our  birth-right,  and  which  we  ever  eiw 
joyed  until  the  late  violation  of  it,  for  the  protection 
of  our  property,  acquired  so*ely  by  the  honest  indus- 
try of  our  fore  fathers,  and  ourselves;  against  vio- 
lence actually  offered,  M^e  have  taken  up  arms.  Wo 
shall  lay  them  down  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on 
Uie  part  of  our  at^ressors,  and  all  danger  of  their 
being  renewed  shall  be  removed^  and  not  before. 

<^  With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the 
Supreme  and  impartial  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most 
devoutly  implore  his  diviue  goodness  to  conduct  us 
happily  through  this  great  conflict^  to  dispose  our  ad- 
versaries to  reconciliation  on  reasonable  terms^  and 
thereby  to  relieve  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  war." 

In  their  Petition  to  the  King,  they  recapitulated 
the  great  advantages  which  Great  Britain  had  derived 
from  the  Colonies  l)efore  the  connexion  had  been  bm- 
)cen  by  civil  dissensions,  and  the  happiness  which  the 
Colonies  themselves  experienced  from  that  connexion] 
fo  long  as  the  Government  refrained  from  unjust  and 
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arbitrary  exactions.  They  called  to  his  Majesty'* 
rememhraijce  the  share  which  they  had  hornc  iu  the 
late  French  war,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  tl»ey 
contiihuted  to  its  success  both  in  men  and  money, 
'hey  expressed  their  a^stonishment  that  while  all  the 
'rest  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  were  enjoying  the 
ease  and  the  honours  of  the  glori(ms  peace  of  1763, 
a  new  system  of  regulations  should  l»e  adopted  for 
Ihe  government  of  the  Colonies,  which  effectually  ex- 
cluded them  from  all  the  blessings  of  peace.  '*Nor 
were  their  anxities,  say  they,  alleviated  by  any  ten- 
dency in  this  system  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Mo- 
ther Country:  for  though  its  effects  were  more  imme- 
'diately  felt  by  them^  yet  its  influence  appeared  to  be 
injurious  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain.'' 

They  thought  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  various 
artifices,  pretences,  and  severities,  which  his  Majes*- 
's  Ministers  from  time  to  time  I'csorted  to,  for  exe- 
cuting this  impolilick  plan — it  was  enough  they  had' 
►een  such  as  to  force  the  Colonies  to  take  up  arms  in 
their  defence — an  event  which  they  deeply  and  sin- 
ercly  deplored. 

After  professing  a  most  ardent  attachment  to  hii 
^Injcsty*s  person,  family  and  government,  and  deplor-' 
Ing  every  event  tending  to  weaken  it?  they  earnestly 
entreated  his  Majesty  to  interpose  his  authority  and 
influence  to  procure  them  relief  from  the  oppressive 
system  of  the  Ministers  ;  and  that  he  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  direct  some  mode  by  Avhich  the.  united  applica- 
tions of  hi8  faithful  Colonists  to  the  Throne  might  he 
improved  into  a  happy  and  permanent  reconciliation. 
This  humble  and  respecful  petition  to  his  Majesty 
was  subscribed  l)y  every  member  of  the  Gongreas, 
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nud  forwanleil  lo  j\Lr.  Fenn  aud  Mr.  Lee,  wlio  ia 
pet'Hon  delivered  it  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  Colonial 
-Secretary.  But  his  Lordship  after  a  delay  of  some 
days  told  them  that  *f  }io  aiiawer  ivould  be  gicen.'^ 

This  was  the  second  petition  of  tlie  General  Con- 
gre-8s  in  America  to  lii:^  Majesty ;  and  they  were  se- 
conded by  petitions  from  the  citizens  anil  traders  of 
Jjondon  signed  by  moie  than  two  thousand  names — 
But  his  Majesty,  whatever  might  have  been  his  pri- 
vate feelings,  was  under  an  influence  very  different  from 
that  of  regard  to  the  complaints  of  his  Colonies. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  any  thing  to  have  taught 
V  isdom  to  the  British  Ministry,  they  might  have  learn- 
ed from  tlie  style  and  character  of  these  papers,  that 
the  only  way  to  recover  the  Colonies,  would  have  been 
•to  order  home  the  Troops  of  his  Alajesty,  and  to  re- 
[peal  every  measure  which  had  been  taken  with  re- 
gard to  America,  since  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1762. 
While  they  were  willing,  and  even  anxious,  for  the 
most  part,  to  return  to  their  obedience  to  the  King, 
they  were  equally  determined  not  to  submit  to  the 
smallest  infracdou  of  their  natural  or  chartered  rights. 
At  this  moment  a  reconciliation  might  have  taken 
place — but  the  reconciliation  must  have  disgraced  the 
•agacity  of  Lord  North,  and  the  liappincss  and  in- 
terests of  millions  were  made  stfbservient  to  his  con-, 
^istency  of  character. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  army  remained  idle 
during  the  intci  val  that  elapsed  before  they  could 
know  the  result  of  their  petitions  and  addresses,  on 
the  measures  of  the  Ministry.  The  former  went  on 
to  make  such  regulations  with  regard  to  the  whole 
keople  as  the  nature  of  their  political  bituatiun  seem- 
bed  to  require.    They  established  a  (weneral  Fast  (Pf- 
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jiccy  Rt  the  bead  of  which  they  placed  Ur.  Franklin; 
and  a  general  llospital  calculated  for  an  army  of  twen- 
iy  thousand  men.  They  regulated  also  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  £;oneral  expenres  upon  the  several  Co-' 
lonies ;  made  addresses  to  their  Indian  neighbours^ 
and  thus  gradually  assumed  ail  the  functions  of  a  vt>* 
gular  Government.  But  before  we  speak  of  the  fur- 
ther operations  of  the  main  army,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  proceedings  in  the  seve- 
ral Colonics. 

In  obedience  to  advice  from  the  Continental  Con- 
grcss,  all  the  Colonicsj  whose  foiius  of  government 
had  been  invaded  by  the  tyranniacl  acts  of  Parliament^ 
or  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Oovernours,  had  es- 
tablisliod  conventiuns  or  associations,  and  declared 
Ihemselvcs  free  from  obedience  to  the  King's  officers* 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  continued  their  old 
forms,  the  friends  of  liberty  in  those  Provinces  hav- 
ing always  maintained  a  large  majority  in  their 
Legislative  Assemblies.  Tliey  were  indefatignlde 
in  their  exertions  to  serve  the  common  cause*  to  whicli 
they  were  doul)ly  bound,  by  compact  with  Massachu- 
setts, and  by  an  agreement  with  the  Glcneral  Congress. 
A  large  portion  of  the  present  army  was  composed  of 
the  people  of  those  two  Provinces,  and  New-Hamp- 
shire. 

The  Province  ot  Mari/lavd  in  conformity  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Congress,  formed  a  Convention 
on  the  St5th  of  July,  and  entered  into  articles  of  asso- 
ciation by  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  each  o- 
ther  and  in  America,  to  stipi)ort  the  opposition.  The 
Association  also  formed  a  kind  of  militia  law,  by  which 
every  man  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty  years, 
Mas  required  to  enrol  himself  in  a  company  of  militia. 
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and  resolved  opon  raising ^brfy  companies  of  minute 
men.  A  "committee of  safety'^  was  appointed  with 
atjtiiurity  to  act  for  the  association  iu  its  recess^  and 
a  paper  currency  entahlished  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  members  of  the  As- 
Bociatiou  or  Couveutiou  from  each  individual  county, 
acted  as  a  rommitte.e  of  safety  for  their  respective 
counties;  and  to  tlie  vigilance  of  one  of  these  commit- 
tees was  due  the  discovery  and  discomfiture  of  a  plan^ 
which  if  eflectcd  might  have  brought  irrcmcdable  mi- 
sery upon  all  the  Southern  Colonies. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Lord  Duumore  had  threat- 
ened to  free  the  blacks  and  arm  them  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Virginia.  This  was  not  altogether  an 
idle  threat  on  the  part  of  his  Lordship — but  fearing 
for  his  own  safety  if  he  carried  it  wholly  into  execu- 
tion, he  deemed  it  prudent  to  go  about  it  in  a  somewhat 
circuitous  way.  He  found  an  accomplice  suited  to 
his  detestable  designs  in  a  fellow  named  Connolly^ 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania;  as  some  affirm,  but  most 
probably  according  to  others,  a  Scotch  renegado, — 
This  fellow^  judging  from  tlie  dispo^^ition  which  his 
Lordship  had  evinced,  that  he  might  be  raised  into 
notice  through  his  favour,  proposed  to  him  a  plan  for 
engaging  the  Indians  of  the  Oliio  in  attack  the  unpre- 
pared and  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlements, and  thus  drive  them  to  seek  the  protection 
of  his  Majesty's  tr(K>ps.  Connolly  had  already  ar- 
ranged the  whole  plan^  not  only  with  the  Indians  but 
with  the  unsuspecting  Americans  and  militia  officers 
in  their  neighbourbood,  and  now  only  wauled  a  com 
mission  and  legal  authority  to  act.  Before  his  l^ord 
ship  could  act,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  consult 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  ids  Majesty's  forcM  at 
VOL.  I.  36 
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Boston ;  and  Connolly  himself  was  sent  on  to  Ge- 
neral Gage,  to  (Icvelopo  liia  scheme.     It  was  sonie- 
iimc   before  the  General  could  be  made  to  seeeitiier 
the  practicability   or  the  policy  of  the   scheme,  but 
lie  at  length  consented  to  give  Connolly  the  commis- 
iioD  of  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  with  power  to  raise  a 
n^ginient  on  the  western  frontiers^  and  autliorhy  to 
,c(|uip  them  from  the  military  depots  in  that  quarter. 
IThus  provided- with  power  and  instructions^  Connol- 
lly  took  the  road  to  Detroit,  but  was  seized  on  Ids  pas- 
sage through  Maryland  and   taken  befoiT  the  Com- 
ittee  at  Fredericktoivn  with  all  his  correspondence 
ind  a  full  developemeut  of  his  plan.     Thus  was  this 
iini(ptitous  scheme  frustrated. 

South  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  Colonies  to 

adopt  a  Provincial  Congress.    Their  Association  was 

formed  on  the  ^l  of  Juue^  and  Henry  Laurens^  a 

name  afterwards  con*^picuous  in  the  councils  of  the 

:ouutry,  Avas  unanimously  chosen  their  President. — 

.n  their  declaration,  they  expresseil  an  earnest  desire 

l,io  he  re<:onciled  to  Great  Britain  upon  constittttional 

principles,  and  concluded  by  pronouncing  "all  those 

persons  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  Colonics  who 

^should  refuse  to  subscribe  this  association.'' 

Like  the  other  Colonies  they  chose  a  council  of 
safety,  which  acted  as  an  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 

They  resolved  to  raise  two  regiments  of  Infantry 
and  one  of  Rangers  for  the  service  of  Cougi'ess,  and 
to  put  the  Province  in  a  state  of  defence  by  a  proper 
regulation  of  the  militia.  They  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Kasteru  Colonie-s  in  issuing  a  paper  cur- 
tencg.  They  also  adopted  an  effectual  method  of 
obtaining  the  signatures  of  the  people  to  the  Associ- 
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fttion  by  fubUahing  the  names  of  those  who  refused, 
ami  brcakiii<;  off  all  intercourse  with  them. 

In  the  niidsi  of  these  pre[mratinU9  for  sii-enuou?  op* 
position  it  was  recollected  that  the  supply  of  powder 
in  the  whole  Colony  did  not  exceed  3,000  lb«. ;  and 
ku  expedition  consisting  of  ticelve  men  was  fitted  out 
'*t  CharlcKton  for  the  purpose  of  obtainin*;;  a  supply 
:fram  the  Coast  of  East  Florida.     Near  8t.  Angus. 
tine  they  met  with  a  vessel  having  on  hoard  tirelvi 
'Sntish  Grenadiers^  which  they  boarded  by  surprise 
and  took  out  150001bs  of  powder,  for  which  they  gave 
the  captain  a  bill  of  exchange  and  returned  with  their 
'Iwoty  to  Beaufort,  and  thence  through  the  interior  of 
the  country  to  Charleston.     A  more  spirited  or  use- 
ful enterprise  scarcely  occurred  during  the  war.  But 
it  was  the  season  of  adventure  and  every  heart  seem- 
ed to  be  nerved  with  more  than  common  valour. 

In  J\rorth  Carolina  the  people  were  not  so  fortU' 
nate  in  a  Governour  as  in  their  sister  Pro\*ince.  Lord 
William  Campbell,  though  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Kiug^  was  nevertheless  mild  and  conciliatory  in  his 
manners  and  conduct.  Governour  Martin,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  furious  in  his  opposition  to  the  people,  and 
united  with  Lord  Duitmore  in  all  his  schemes  to  ex- 
cite the  Indians  to  join  his  standard  against  the  friends 
of  liberty.  He  had  raised  a  considerable  part}'  of 
Scotch  emigrants,  with  whose  assistance  lie  made  an 
attempt  to  fortify  his  palace  at  Newbern ;  but  the  par- 
ty of  the  people  outnumbered  his  adherents,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  take  refuge  elsewhere,  leaving  his  ar*' 
tillery  to  fall  into  their  hands.  He  retired  to  Fort 
Johnson,  and  the  Council  of  Safety  declared  it  infa- 
mous for  any  person  to  hold  communication  with  him. 
They  resolved  upon  raising  a  thousand  meu^  and  plac- 
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ing  the  Colony  in  n^state  of  defence;  and  to  enable  iLem 
to  do  this,  they  agreed  upon  a  faper  currencg.  Soon 
after  the  Govemour  had  left  liis  palace,  Ihc.y  disco- 
vered secreted  in  Ihm  garden  and  cellar,  ahtrge  (|uau- 
lity  of  powder,  balls,  iron,  lead,  and  other  military 
stores. 

In  flrginiCf  the  zeal  and  activity  which  had  heeu 
excited  by  the  spirited  enterprise  of  Fatrick  Henrtjy 
still  continued  to  manifest  themselves  in  various  parts 
of  the  Colony.  It  has  been  aliTady  observed,  that  the 
Gorernour!^  family,  alarmed  by  the  thrcatenincr;  march 
of  Mr.  Henry  towards  Williamsburg,  had  taken  re- 
fuge on  board  the  Foweif  man  of  war.  Only  a  few 
weeks  elapsed  after  this,  before  Lord  Uunmore  him- 
self was  constrained  by  his  fear  to  adopt  the  same 
means  of  personal  safety. 

Soon  after  fixing  his  residence  on  board  the  Foveg 
his  Lordship  required  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  at- 
tend  him  there ;  but  instead  of  obeying  the  requisi* 
tion,  they  passed  sundry  resolutions,  in  which  they 
declared  that  his  Lordship's  message  was  •^'a  high 


breach  of  the  rights  and 


privileges  of  the  House"- 


und  that  his  conduct  gave  them  i-ea.suii  to  fear  '^tbat 
a  dangerous  attack  was  meditated  against  the  unhap- 
py people  of  the  Colony." — A  few  days  after  this,  his 
Lordship's  family  sailed  from  Virginia  for  England — a 
circumstance  >vhich  led  to  siill  stronger  suspicious  that 
his.  Lordship  intended  an  immediate  commencement 
of  hostilities.  On  the  S4th  of  July  the  Colonial  Con* 
[mention  met — they  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety — 

lassed  an  ordinance  for  regulating  tlte  militia,  and 
^l6r  raising  a  regular  force  of  tirn  regimgnts^  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  given  to  Patrick  Henry — who 

'as  also  made  the  Commander  of  all  the  forces  rain- 
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ed  and  to  be  raised^  far  ike  defence  of  the  Colony^ 
the  same  a|ipointmeut  which  had  been  some  ycai-s  be- 
fore given  to  Wasbini^toa.  Tlic  rejS^imenU  were  (|uick- 
ly  raised  and  quartered  at  Williamsburg  for  the  i>ro- 
tection  of  the  city — determine*!  to  commit  no  act  of 
offensive  war,  but  ready  as  soon  as  the  first  I)low  was 
struck  to  resist,  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  ships  of  w  ar,  belonging;  to  his  Majesty,  which 
Lad  been  cruising  in  the  James  and  York  rivers  dur- 
ins;  the  whole  summer,  had  committed  many  petty 
acts  of  depredation  and  plunder,  along  the  shores^ 
which  the  people  now  eai^erly  desired  to  resent,  and 
an  opportunity  of  gratification  soon  oflered.  The 
Captain  of  the  Ottev  sloop  of  war,  on  the  Sd  of  Sep- 
tember, ventured  upon  one  of  his  piuuderiog  expe- 
ditions in  a  TendpVy  and  was  driven  ashore  near 
Hampton  by  a  violent  tempest.  Conscious  that  he 
deserved  no  kindness  at  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants, 
Captain  Stfiiire  and  his  crew  left  the  vessel  on  the 
shore,  and  made  their  escape  in  the  night.  She  was 
discovered  the  next  morning  by  the  people,  who  ob- 
serving that  she  was  abandoned,  and  knowing  her  to 
be  the  favourite  marauder  of  Captain  Squire,  board- 
ed and  set  fire  to  her.  This  roused  the  Captain's  re- 
sentment to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury — he  threatened 
instant  destruction  to  the  town,  and  attempted  soon 
afterwards  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution;  but  in 
in  the  mean  time  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  >V'illi- 
amsburg,  having  heard  of  it,  detached  Colonel  IVood- 
ford  with  three  companies  to  repel  the  attack.  The 
assailants,  on  board  several  armed  vessels,  which 
had  been  drawn  close  up  to  the  town  in  the  night,  be- 
gan lofl^re  upon  the  town,  lint  were  so  warmly  ri'ceiv- 
t^A  by  Colonel  Woodftrd'a  party,  that  they  were  soon 
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Ai  to  make  a  ronftised  and  precipitate  flighty  with 
considerable  loss. 

This  affair  produced  a  proclamation  from  his  Lord- 
ship (who  continued  to  hold  his  head  qaarters  on 
hoard  of  one  of  the  ships,)  in  which  he  not  only  de- 
clared martial  law,  hut  frevdam  in  all  the  slaves  who 
ironld  join  his  standard.  By  this  means  he  soon  col- 
lected a  crew  well  suited  to  his  infernal  designs;  and 
having  fortifled  himself  at  the  Great  Bridge,  near 
Norfolk,  continued  for  some  time  to  commit  snch  acts 
of  wanton  harhnrity  and  cont(*m])tihle  depredations,  as 
(o  din^iisl  even  those  who  had  until  now  continued 
friendly  tt>*the  cause  of  the  King.  The  Committee 
of  Safety  finding  themselves  called  upon  to  attempt 
something  which  might  put  a  stop  to  his  Lordship^s 
fjavage  warfai^e,  again  detached  Colonel  Woodford  at 
the  head  o[  eight  hundred  men,  to  drive  him  from  his 
hold. 

Colonel   Woodford  having  arrived  within  cannon 
shot  of  Lord  Dunmore's  position,   halted  and  threw 
up  some  hasty  entrenchments.    Tlie  ground  was  wet, 
miry,  and  cold — his  men  were,  many  of  them,  bare- 
foot, his  stock  of  ammunition  small,  and  his  arms,  for, 
the  most  part,  in  his  own  Mords,  ^'rather  to  he  cou-j 
sidered  as  lumber^  than  fit  to  be  put  into  men^s  handsyj 
in  the   face  of  an  enemy.''     Lord   Dunmore's  force] 
consisted  of  fico  hundred  regulars,  a  large  liody  of 
Norfolk  VolunieerSy  and  about /our  hundred  slaves. 

Lord  Dunmore,  hearing  that  the  Provincials  amount- 
ed only  to  300  men  badly  armed,  conceived  the  design 
of  surprising  them  in  their  entrenchments;  and  for 
this  purpose  Captain  Besliey  of  (he  royal  navy,  with 
the  regulars  and  slaves,  crossed  the  Bridge  before 
lay  light,  and  entered  the  camp  of  the  Provincials, 
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just  as  they  were  all  paraded  under  aims.  Captain 
Fordyre  advanced  to  tlie  attack  M'ith  the  grenadiers, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  with  a  courage  that  deserved  a 
iR'tter  fate — he  was  among  the  first  to  fall.  The 
wholcnumberof  grenadiers  were  either  killed,  wound- 
ed or  made  prisoners  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  par- 
ty were  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat,  leaving  six- 
ty two  men  killed  and  wounded.  Disappointed  in 
their  hopes,  the  Governours  party  ahaudoiuul  their 
works,  the  following  night,  and  retired  to  their  ship- 
ping— leaving  Woodford^  who  was  now  joined  by  Co- 
lonel Ilowe  from  North  Carolina^  the  complete  com- 
mand of  Norfolk. 

The  people  of  Ptiiinsylvania^  JS,*ew  JerseijRud  the 
Counties  on  the  Delaitare^  continued  to  aid  the  com- 
mon cause  by  vigorous  preparations  of  defence.  A- 
mong  these  was  the  invention  of  a  singular  kind  of 
chevaux  de  frize,  which  they  sunk  in  the  Delaware 
for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  entrance  of  ships. 
Pennsylvania,  it  has  already  been  said,  had  supplied 
eight  companies  of  riflemen  to  join  the  Coutinental 
Army.  Besides  these  several  battalions  were  raised 
for  the  defence  of  the  Colony. 

In  •A'ctr  Yorlcy  considerable  fears  existed  among 
the  friends  of  liberty,  that  their  opponents  would  be 
able  to  succeed  in  withdrawing  this  Colony  from  the 
confederation.  The  troops  which  had  been  expect- 
ed from  England,  were  ordered  on  their  arrival  to 
proceed  to  Boston  where  they  were  now  wanted — 
so  that  this  source  of  discontent  wa.**  entirely  remoVj 
ed  from  the  citizens  of  New-Vork.  An4l  the  con- 
duct of  the  Governour  was  for  some  time  so  moderate 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  grounds  of  dissatisfaction 
to  justify  the  people  in  their  opposition  to  the  mea- 
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«ure4  n^iiiltin'rln*?*^  Bui  this  calm  did  noi  coo- 
UoM  VC^kiag :  60%  rraoar  Tijqb  had  ^reo  op  nooe 
of  hu  leal  for  the  ^nucr  of  hi«  Majesty^  and  the 
(rirnd«  of  liberty  took  carr  to  omit  uo  oct-asioo  of  ex- 
ciciiu;  kirn  to  hxknh  and  obaoxiouj»  ittea&ttres.  S«ire- 
ral  ^muLXi  «kirttiislics  look  place  between  tke  peuple 
aad  Ike  armed  skips  ia  thr  karbonr,  in  oae  of  wkicb 
tke  f«inner  headed  bj  Captain  S^an  scazsd  and  olt- 
ried  off  tbtf  i-annon  (ram  ike  Bauer;,  in  delapfe  of  coa- 
tlmaetl  kvooikade^  flrom  tke  Am  man  of  war,  and  a 
fr  w  dajr^  afVerwiuili  tkr  i^ma  indefati^ble  ton  of  free- 
Atm*  carried  oVKiiru^CaB'^  Printin;  Ptons  and  tkns 
ktvke  n|i  one  of  tke  mo«t  powerfol  ongiatt  of 


Bat  Ike  ColooiM  of  Nrv  En^bml  ieemed  locnU 
to«k  aU  Iba  moat  i^aioM  dbcm  ^  Ike  Bojal  fisfce. 
^  laodl  and  vninr.  TW  ftieonaloay  of  war  kaTing 
idlna  in  wiik  two  Amencna  Klmonc^  &«m  tke  Wffsll 
(jviw  rkaoe  ami  caplnred  omt^  wkik  ike 
ml  xiat  «nfe  ina» 


wiffffw  Wr 

lk«<t«  kMio«»  widi  awneb. 

«W  %mi  ito^iglJ  wn  litt 
%m^  koo(ffwM«3(  a»  Mmln 

tMumwoBW  %  comBmmlikifgol'  <io 
octtbu  ^ommomntdl  wlmlt  Mm  kcfft 
hi  j*ilm««ikr«l  iinlft» 
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uf  iiinoceui  uiil  men,  cODHtiiuieil  liis  amnaemenf.  But 
il  will  be  now  necessary  to  altcnil  to  the  operations  of 
the  main  army.  # 

The  Ainericans*  had  early  in  August  entrenched 
thenifcelves  on  Plottghed  Hill — one  of  the  eminences 
of  the  Charlestowu  i.MthniUH^  anil  within  the  rang 
th<»  s;iiriHorKunket*Hi1li  where  the  British  liail  remain 
ed  -since  tlie  hattle  of  tlie  lUth  of  June.     While  the; 
were  enga^d  in  fortifying  themselvesj  all  the  gun 
that  could  he  hroDi^ht  tti  play  upun  them  from  the  fort 
and  flonlin;;  )>aUf'ries,  kept  up  a  continued  firing  :  nioi 
than  liiree  hundred  shot  and  shells  ^^e^e  thrown,  but! 
wilhoutaceouiplishiu^;  the  purpose  of  drivinpthc  Ame- 
ricans from  their  works.  The  British  (herelbre  desist- 
ed and  left  them  for  some  time  in  quiet  pusser^Ktiou. 

While  the  British  army  were  cooped  up  in  Boston, 
without  the  power  of  much  annoyance  to  the  surround- 
ing country  |,  the  Congress  conceived  the  design  of  send- 
ing; a  force  inloCnnada  fiU'the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  prL'parations  which  it  was  known  that  General 
Tarleton,  the  Goveruour  of  that  Province,  was  mak- 
ing, for  aiding  his  Majesty's  forces  on  this  side  of  (he 
Lakes.  For  this  purpose.  Generals  Schuyler  nnd  Mont- 
gomery, w  ith  two  rei^imeutH  of  New- York  militia,  and 
a  body  of  New  England  men,  amounting  in  the  whol 
to  about  two  thousand  men;  were  ordered  to  move  to- 
wards Ticonderoga,  which  had  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Americans,  since  the  expedition  of  Colo- 
nels Arnold  and  Allen.  General  Schuyler  being  de- 
tained* at  Albany,  Montgomery  .proceeded  alone  to 
Croivn  pointy  where  he  received  intelligence  that  se- 
veral armed  vessels  which  lay  at  the  fort  of  St.  Jolins, 
were  preparing  to  enter  the  Lake  Champlain  for  the 
purpose  of  impeding  the  passage  of  liis  ti*oops.     This 
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The  reception  which  the  British  met  with  at  Olouces 
ter^  excited  them  to  deeds  of  savage  revert^  upon  all 
the  defenceless  towns  on  ttic  coa»t,  wltich  it  was  di 
clared^  should  be  reduced  to  nshes,  unless  the  iuhuh- 
itants  consented  to  an  unconditional  com|diance  witli 
all  their  demands.     One  of  the  brutes  employed  to 
conduct  these  enterprises,    wrote  to  the  iuhabilaats 
that  he  would  **  give  them  two  hours  to  remove  the 
kuman  apecteaj^-  after  which  nothing  like  humanity 
need  be  i^xpet'ted  from  him.     The  little  town  of  HU 
nivgton  in  Conuertirut  was  the  first  to  exjiericnce  th 
effects  of  this  fury.  SirJamcH  IfW/oce  with  the  i^o»i 
man  of  war  and  two  schooners^  poured  in  their  shell 
and  shot  upon  the  unarmed  inluibitants,  for  a  whoh 
day.    All  that  they  gained  by  this  exploit  was  to  kill 
two  old  num,  to  shatter  two  ur  three  houJ»es^  and  to' 
carry  off  a  fumall  vessel  laden  with  melasses. 

Their  next  attack  was  upon  the  coast  lyf  Mkode  Is- 
land,    In  the  middle  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  tlip 
inhabitants  of  Bnsiol  were  summoned    by   Captaui 
Moiratfy  (one  of  the  most  inhuman  of  the  many  sava 
ges  that  were  sent  to  scourge  the  Americans,)  to  deli< 
ver  up  their  arms  and  amnuinition^  fo  send  on  boai 
a  supply  of  provisions,  and  some  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  town,  as  hostages,  that  they  should  th 
unite  with  their  country.     Upwards  of  one  bundrei 
cannon  were  fired  at  thisunhnppy  town  in  the  course 
of  the  night.     The  old  and  the  young  aud  tiie  sic! 
were  compelled  in  the  dark  and  rain  to  leave  thcii 
beds  and  their  homes  to  seek  a  refuge  ft-oni  th©flamei 
in  which  their  dwellings  were  wrappe*!. 

Captain  Wallace  was  in  the  mean  time  engaged  lt%\ 
a  similar  exhibition  of  brutality  on  the  islands  aboul 
Newport,  where  the  stealing  of  sheep  and  the  murder 
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vincials  had  been  scouriug  the  country  ;  and  who  gtl 
]iiiu  infurmntiun  thai  the  town  of  MonLrcal  ma^  com-^ 
pleiely  without  dcfenc^^,  and  that  it  might  be  easily 
surprised.  With  this  view  Major  Brown  proposed^ 
that  be  should  return^  cross  th^  8t.  Lawrence  at  Lon- 
s;v\\\\  and  nttnck  the  town  to  the  north,  while  he 
himself  willi  his  tMo  hundred  men  wuuUI  cross  above 
the  town  and  cooperate  with  him.  Colonel  Allen 
whoHe  enterprising  and  dauntless  spirit  delighted  in 
difiicnll  adventures  acccdetl  to  the  proposal.  He  cross- 
ed over  w  ith  his  little  band  of  eighty  in  the  nigbt„  Imt 
waited  in  vain  for  the  appeanuice  of  Brown  to  coope- 
rate with  him.  Early  in  the  morning  (rencral  Carle- 
ton  at  the  bead  of  a  few  regulars  and  several  hundred 
Canadian  militia  marched  to  attack  lum.  Allen  fought 
with  desperate  courage  until  fifteen  of  his  men  were 
killed  and  seven  wounded ;  but  courage  was  unavail- 
ing against  such  superiority  of  numbers:  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  yield,  and  he  and  his  bi^ve  asso- 
ciates were  instantly  loaded  with  irons  by  General 
Carletan-B  orders,  and  in  that  condition  sent  to  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  impossible  to  ibiuk  of  the  fate  of  this  heroick 
partisan  ^ithuut  regretting  that  wild  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence Avhicb  spurned  even  at  the  most  necessary 
and  proper  snhordination,  in  our  Revolutionary  fa- 
thers. If  Colonel  Allen  had  consulted  the  General, 
as  was  unquestionably  his  duty,  the  whole  fate  of  tiie 
Canadian  expedition  might  have  been  changed.  Ue 
would  either  have  received  such  reinforcements  as 
Mould  have  rendered  his  object  attainable,  without 
ha/urd,  or  lie  would  have  been  forbidden  to  under- 
take it :  and  the  assistance  of  Ids  daring  courage  and 
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skill  might  have  prevented  the  fate  which  suhsequeai- 
ly  befel  General  Montfi^omery  before  Quebec. 

The  supply  of  ammtinition  with  which  General 
Montgomery  was  provided  was  ranch  too  small  to 
render  an  immediate  siege  of  8t.  John's  prudent ;  and 
he  would  pi*obably  have  been  compelled  to  remain  in- 
:tive  until  too  late  in  the  season  to  effect  IiIm  object, 
lut  for  the  information  of  some  Canadians^  that  the  lit- 
tle fortress  of  Vhamhlee^  which  was  hut  feeldy  garri- 
fioned^  contained  a  ^ood  store  of  that  article.  'He  ac- 
cordingly made  himself  master  of  that  place,  and  to 
his  great  satisfaction  found  oite  hundred  and  ttcentj} 
barrels  of  powder,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  other 
military  stores  and  provisions.  The  expedition  against 
this  fortress  was  conducted  by  Majors  ^ro«'??  and  Li- 
ringston.  They  found  here  the  standard  ot  the  7th 
Hegiment^  which  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

General  Montgomei-y  being  thus  enabled  to  carry 
on  the  siege  of  St.  John's,  pi-oceeded  to  erect  his  works 
aod  to  prepare  for  a  general  assault.  General  Carle- 
ton,  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  the  situation  of  8t. 
John'si.  prepared  to  raise  a  force  for  its  relief.  lie  had 
posted  Colonel  M*Lean  w  ith  a  regimentof  Hcotch  emt 
grants  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and  having  raised 
about  a  ihonaand  men  at  Montreal  ho  attempted  to 
cross  at  Lovgu&il  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junc- 
tion and  marching  to  the  relief  of  St.  John's.  But  Co- 
lonel Ward  who  was  stationed  atLongueil  with  three 
hundred  Qre.pv  Mountain  Boys  and  a  small  [>iecc  of 
artillery,  kept  up  so  warm  afire  upon  their  l>oatstliat 
the  General  w  as  ghul  to  return  to  Montreal. 

When  the  news  of  this  repulse  reached  Montgome- 
ry, he  sent  a  flag  to  Major  PreWon,  who  commanded 
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ihe  bc^ip^cil  forfreniis,  Hiimiiuuiin!;  him  to  sitrrendcr; 
as  nil  hojK' of  relief  uas  cot  oil' by  L'arleton's  jrepulae 
and  a  further  resistance  could  only  lea<}  to  an  useless 
■waste  of  lives.    Major  Fre:?ion  solicited  a  few  days  to 
consider  Hie.  imiposal,  being  aiill  impressed  w  ith  the 
hope  that  General  Carletun  mi^^h^t  be  able  to  c<ime  to 
Ills  asKisUnce  ;  but  ujion  his  request  hein^  refused,  hi 
accepted  the  honourable  terms  of  capitulation  wjiic 
Ciencral  Montgomery  oflercd  to  him,  and  surrendered 
his  garrison  prisoners  of  war.     The  JJritish  officers' 
*»poke  highly  of  the  polite  refi;nrd  and  attention  shown 
(o  (hem  by  Monlgtunery,  who  [lerniitted  them  to  wear 
their  swords  and  to  take  oflf  all  their  baggage  and  el 
fects.     The  fort  snrrcndered  on  the  3d  of  ^lovembt^r. 
Jiefore  we  take  notice  of  General  Moiit^micry's  fur- 
ther operations  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  Rttnc- 
ral  Washington^  who  hail  been  planning  acoopcratiuu 
M  ith  him  on  the  other  side  of  Canada. 

About  the  middle  of  September  Cxencral  Washing- 
ton, having  |>lanned  an  expedition  which  even  at  the 
present  day  would  be  lookeil  upon  as  almost  imprac- 
licabk>  detached  eleccn  hundred  men*  and  gave  the 
fommand  of  them  to  Colonel  Arnold^  an  officer  whose 
bold  enterprise  and  daring  oourage  equalled  th«t  of  the 
unfortunate  Allen.  He  was  ordered  to  embark  at 
J\>icburtfporty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mernmack^  and 
proceed  by  sea  into  the  h'piinebpck  river,  in  the  Pro- 
viuce  of  Maine.  Two  hundred  batteaux  were  provi- 
dcMl  for  them  at  (iardiner^  a  small  town  at  the  head  of 
the  iiavi::;aLion  of  large  vessels  on  the  Kennebeck,  and 
(here  on  the  SS  of  September  Arnold  embarked  with 
his  men,  to  proceed  as  far  as  was  practicable  iip  the 
river.  The  officers  with  him  weir,  Colonels  C7rr««fo- 
yher  €^eeii  n\ii\  linger  Evas,  an<l  Majors  •^Zi?/§**  and 
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Bis;floir.  It  is  almost  impnsNible  to  nonrcivc  the  la- 
\Hmr%  bnrdMliips  ami  <li^R-nUie^  which  this  lioifldimcDt 
had  to  piirountferin  their  |)i'Oi;rcss  up  this  raj>i(l  'stream, 
frequently  interruptofl  hy  falls,  where  they  were  obli- 
gcil  to  laiifl  ani]  carry  the  hont>i  upon  tbetr  ^houlilers, 
•uutil  they  siirtnoimtiHl  tht^ni — throu^h  a  country  whol- 
ly nniiihahited,  with  n  scaiily  supply  of  provisions, 
the  season  cold  and  rainy,  and  I  he  men  daily  drop- 
ping; down  with  fatig<tc>  sickness  and  hnoger.  «9r* 
void  was  indefatigable  in  biw  endeavours  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  his  men,  but  to  procure  pnivisions  for 
them  was  not  in  bis  power.  They  wei-e  at  one  time 
reduced  to  so  threat  an  extremity  of  hunger  that  the 
ioga  belonginc;  to  the  army  were  killed  and  eaten,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers  devoured  their  leather  cavtouch 
boxes. 

On  the  13th  of  October  Colonel  iVrnold  met  with  an 
Indian  to  whom  be  imprudently  entrusted  a  letter  for 
General  Schuyler,  £;ivini;bim  information  of  his  pro- 
gress, which  the  Indian  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Governour  Carleton  ;  and  thus  in  all  probability  was 
the  glorious  enterprise  in  the  end  frustrated.  In  this 
ftitiiation  of  distress  they  arrived  at  j^he  bead  of  the 
river  Chaiidicre^  which  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
near  Q^uebec.  Here  Colonel  Arnold  thought  it  advisea- 
ble  to  send  Imck  his  sick,  ami  s;ave  i»rders  to  that  ef- 
fect to  Colonel  J^uoa:  but  thnt,  ofitlcer,  bavins;  held  a 
council  of  his  own  oHicerSt  undertook  without  the  au- 
thority or  knowledge  of  Arnold,  to  return  with  his 
Mhole  regiment,  allesing  as  an  cxcnse the £;rciit  scar- 
city <>f  pi-ovinions,  and  the  great  distance  from  any  sup- 
plies. Colonel  Arnold's  fi)rce  was  thus  reduce^l  to 
about  seven  hundred  men.  With  thesc^  however,  he 
roittinned  his  pros;ress  and  on  the  4th  of  November, 
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came  to  a  human  hahitatiotu  the  first  that  had  been 
seen  for  ft  distance  of  live  hundred  miles.  The  French 
Cnnadians  received  them  with  kindne?3S,  and  supplied 
them  with  a  vai'iety  of  provisions,  which  were  eager- 
ly devonred  by  the  starving  soldiers. 

Colonel  Arnold  was  now  within  twenty  five  leagui 
of  Quebec,  having  surmounted  all  the  difficulties  ol 
his  arduous  enterprise.  His  road  now  lay  through. 
an  inhabited  country,  where  the  people  liberally  sup- 
plied the  wantfl  of  his  men ;  in  this  situation  we  shall 
leave  him  to  return  to  General  Montgomery. 

Colonel  Warner,  who  with  his  Green  Mountain 
Botfs  had  so  effectually  stopped  the  progress  of  Gene- 
ral Carlcton/lTinied  bis  attention  to  McLean  and  his 
Highland  Kmigrants,  M'hom  he  soon  forced  to  aban- 
don their  station  on  the  HoreU  and  to  retreat  to  Que- 
bec. Having  eff'eoted  this,  he  erected  a  Battery  at  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  where 
he  was  joined  by  C*olonel  Eaton  who  bad  been  scfit 
for  this  purpose,  which  they  managed  with  such  skill 
thatGcneral  Carleton  found  himself  completely  block- 
ed up  with  his  small  force  at  Montreal.  While  he  was 
in  this  sUuatioo  General  Montgomery  arrived  fmm 
St.  John's,  and  took  possession  without  opposition,' 
on  the  13tb  of  November— General  Carleton  havini^ 
abandoned  the  town  to  Jpfate,  and  made  his  esca][>e 
down  the  river  in  the^ght,  in  a  small  canoe  with  muf- 
fled oars.  Montgomery  thus  obtained  [wssession  of 
all  the  naval  force  of  the  river,  consisting  of  eleven 
armed  vessels, underthe  command  of  General  Prescotl, 
who  with  120  Regulars,  and  a  large  body  of  Canadi- 
an Volunteers,  snrrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  He 
obtained  besides  a  large  supply  of  all  those  articles  of 
which  his  army  stood  most  in  need,  particularly  of 
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WQoUeo  cloths,  with  which  he  tuok  care  io  clothe 
bis  troops. 

Arnold  and  bi.s  party  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived 
at  Paint  Levi,  opposite  the  town  of  Quebec,  where 
lie  became  convinced  uf  the  treachery  of  tb»  Indian 
to  whom  be  bad  u^trusted  his  letter  on  the  Kcnue- 
heck.  The  boats  whicli  iie  expected  to  iind  there  to 
irHusport  bis  troop>$  acroKS  tlie  river  liad  been  rcmov* 
ed,  ttud  the  eaeiiiy  lyere  no  longer  in  a  state  to  be  sur- 
prised. Arnold,  however,  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  attempting  something  ngauist  the  town — be  cal- 
culated strongly  upon  tlie  defection  of  the  inhabitants; 
niid  having  supplied  himself  with  canoes,  he  crossed 
the  river  in  the  night,  and  gained  possession  of  the 
heights  i>f  Abraham.  Here,  tliougb  be  had  no  artil- 
lery and  scarcely  half  tlie  number  of  men  that  compos- 
ed the  garrison  of  the  town,  he  made  a  bold  experi- 
ment to  try  the  loyalty  of  the  enemies'  troops,  by 
sending  a  flag  to  saminou  tlum  to  suiTender,  But 
no  message  would  be  admitted,  and  Arnold  found 
himself  compelled  to  retire  to  some  more  comfortable 
place  of  quarters  Tor  bis  men,  and  await  the  arrival 
of  General  Montgomery. 

General  Carleton,  who  had  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  Provincial  Batteries  at  Montreal,  arrived  safe* 
ly  at  Quebec,  immediately  after  Arnold  had  with- 
drawn bis  troops,  and  began  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  His  garrison  consisted  of  upwards  of  jif- 
ieen  hundred  men,  four  hundred  and  fifttj  of  whom 
were  British  seamen,  one  company  of  the  7tb  Kegi- 
ment,  and  McLean's  Uighlanders.  All  who  refused 
io  bear  arms  wei*e  compelled  immediately  to  quit  the 
town  with  their  families  and  effects,  and  every  pro- 
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caution  Avas  taken  m  hich  the  necessity  of  the  case  de- 

landed. 

Many  circnmstances  combined  to  render  the  situa- 
tion of  General  Montgomery,  though  a  conqueror^ 
extrcmel}'  unpleasant.  The  season  was  far  advanc- 
cdy  au<l  the  severities  of  the  climate  induced  many  of 
hJH  men  to  desert — the  ^time  for  which  many  others 
were  enlisted  was  ahout  to  expire :  and  few  were 
willing  to  encounter  the  hardships  of  a  long  march 
through  the  deep  snows  of  December.  Nothing  bat 
personal  attachment  to  the  noble  character  of  their 
commander  could  have  kept  a  single  regiment  toge- 
ther. After  new  clothing  all  his  men  at  Montreal, 
and  rendering  them  in  other  respects  as  comfortable 
as  the  magazines  there  would  admit  of;  and  having 
taken  the  necessary  measures  to  ensure  a  HUpply  of 
provit^ions  on  the  murch;  the  General  pushed  on  tlirough 
every  diflRcuUy,  and  joined  Arnold  on  the  1st  of  Dc^ 
cember.  His  appearance  was  a  source  of  great  joy 
to  the  Colonel's  troops,  as  he  had  not  forgotten  to 
bring  with  him  a  store  of  such  supplies  as  he  knew 
them  to  want. 

Montgomery  lost  no  time  after  his  arrival  in  pre* 
paring  for  an  immediate  attack.  The  whole  of  his 
force  did  not  amount  to  more  than  the  troops  of  th< 
garrison;  but  he  attempted  by  assuming  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  btrength  to  weaken  the  confidence  of 
the  lattcr,aud  thereby  accomplish  his  object  without 
bloodshed.  For  this  purpose  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, lie  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governour,  in  which 
he  urged  him  by  every  argument  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  his  humanity  or  his  fears,  to  spare 
his  garrison  the  ilreadful  consequences  of  a  storm,  by 

an  immediate  surrender.   General  Carleton,  however, 
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WAS  too  old  a  soldier  to  be  deceived  by  appearances — 
lie  knew  the  diftirulttes  under  which  Montgomery  la- 
boured, and  wuH  convinced  that  if  his  garrison  could 
bold  out  for  a  few  days,  the  climate  would  compel 
the  Provincials  to  abandon  the  siege.  Montgomery's 
messenger  was  fired  at,  and  all  communication  for- 
bidden. In  this  situation  General  Montgomery  com- 
menced a  bombardment  from  five  small  mortars,  which 
he  kept  up  for  several  days,  witli  the  hope  of  throw- 
ing the  garrison  into  confuision.  But  it  seemed  to 
produce  no  effect — a  Battery  of  six  guns  was  next 
opened  upon  them,  at  the  distance  of  seven  hundred 
yards,  with  no  better  success. — The  garrison  remain* 
•d  insensible  to  any  impressions  of  alarm. 

General  Montgomery  now  found  liimself  under 
circumstances  much  more  delicate  and  embarrassing^ 
than  those  which  had,  sixteen  years  before,  environed 
the  hero  AVolfc  at  the  same  spot.  Several  feet  of 
snow  covered  the  ground — his  triKjpw  had  undergone 
cveiy*  hardship  that  it  was  possible  to  suffer^  and  it 
seemed  now  almost  im|»os.sible  for  human  nature  to  en- 
dure more. — He  had  arrived  before  Quebec  a  conque- 
rois  his  fame  had  reached  hiscountrymeh  and  his  Com- 
mander at  Cambridge,  and  they  would  expect  a  con- 
tinuance of  success.  He  remembered  moreover  his 
parting  words  to  the  beloved  partner  of  Ids  bosom — * 
**you  shall  never  blush  for  your  Montgomery,'^  hi 
had  said,  when  he  gave  her  the  last  embrace.  While 
these  feelings  and  recollections  were  alternately  ele- 
vating and  depressing  his  noble  spirit,  he  made  a  des- 
perate resolution  to  attempt  the  enemy's  works  by  es- 
calade. And  such  was  the  skill  with  which  bis  plan 
had  been  formed,  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  be 
would  ultimately  have  vuccetided^  had  not  his  whole 
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scheme  been  communicated  to  the  garrison  by  some 
scoundrels  who  deserted  him  at  this  critical  moment. 

Montgomery  soon  perceived  that  the  garrison  were 
prcpai^d ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  change  bia 
whole  plan  of  operations.  Having  disposed  his  ar- 
my into  four  divisions,  two  of  wliicb  he  iutrnded 
should  make  feigned  attacks,  while  /Vi'nold  and  Itim- 
self  should  be  engaged  in  real  attacks  upon  two  oppo- 
site sides,  before  daylight  on  the  31st  of  Desembcr, 
in  a  thick  fall  of  snow,  Montgomery  advanred  at  the 
head  of  the  New-Y^orkers.  Here  again  Lis  falc  re- 
sembled Wolfe^s,  for  before  he  could  reach  the  place 
from  whence  he  intended  to  commence  the  attack,  the 
signal  iiad  been  given  tlirough  mistake,  and  the  whole 
garrison  were  alarmed.  It  was  too  late  now  to  make 
anotli^  change  in  the  plan  of  attack,  and  Montgome- 
ry pushed  on — he  was  compfdled  to  advance  through 
a  narrow  path  between  a  precipice  and  overhanging 
roc:ks — he  had  seized  and  \mssed  the  first  barrier,  and 
was  boldly  advancing  to  the  second,  with  a  few  of 
bis  bravest  companions,  when  a  discharge  of  grape 
shot  from  the  cannon  that  weiv  placed  there,  stopped 
the  pTOgreas  or  this  brave  and  excellent  officer,  and 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  enterprise.  Upon  the  fall 
of  the  General,  the  officer  upon  whom  the  commatu 
of  his  party  devolved,  retired  without  making  an}  at- 
tempt to  pursue  the  advantages  already  gained.  Some 
of  his  bravest  officers  had  shared  the  glorious  desti- 
ny of  Montgomery,  or  C|uebec  must  have  fallen  tu 
the  united  eflbrts  of  this  party  aud  that  under  Ar- 
nold. 

At  the  moment  Montgomery  was  advancing  on  the 
side  of  Cape  Diamond,  Arnold  with  his  hardy  New- 
Englanders^  attacked  them  on  the  sidu  of  St.  Roques^ 
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Nk'liert  after  a  severe  conflict  of  an  boiir  ho  carried  the 
enemy's  first  hattery.  In  thin  onset  Ariuthl  had  Ida 
leg  broken  by  a  shot  and  was  carried  ofl'  to  hibtamp. 
Colonel  Morgauj  however,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
well  qualified  to  lead  on,  which  he  did  with  such  vi- 
gour, tliat  he  Hoon  made  himself  master  of  the  second 
barrier.  But  the  troops  of  tlie  garrison,  freed  from 
their  apprehension  of  attack  at  any  other  point,  were 
now  enabled  to  turn  their  undivided  forc«  npon  Co- 
lonel Morgan  and  his  party ;  and  with  a  view  (o  cut 
ofT  his  retreat,  a  detachment  with  several  fiehl  pieces 
issued  through  one  of  the  sally  ports  and  attacked 
him  iu  the  rear,  while  in  front  he  had  to  oppose  the 
whole  remaining  strength  of  the  garrison.  The  stand 
which  this  little  l)and  of  raw  ProvincialH  made  against 
three  times  their  number,  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
nothing  but  the  death  of  Montgomery  and  the  sub- 
sequeut  retreat  of  the  party  on  the  o|)pusite  side,  could 
have  prevented  the  fall  of  Quel»ec  and  the  surrender 
of  Carleton.  After  a  de.sperate  and  uhstiiuite  defence 
of  three  hours,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Arnold  wound- 
ed as  he  was,  with  the  shattered  remnants  of  his  ar- 
my, now  reduced  to  seven  hundred  meu,  though  be 
was  compelled  to  al»an<1on  the  siege,  still  continued 
to  blocka<le  the  town  and  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from 
the  garrison. 

In  Montgomery,  the  Americans  lost  one  of  the  brav- 
est and  most  accompli.shed  Generals  that  ever  led  an 
army  to  the  field.  But  he  was  not  mure  illustrious 
for  his  skill  and  courage  as  an  officer  than  he  was  es- 
timable for  his  private  virtues.  He  possessed  a  mind 
adorned  with  every  accomplisluuent,  and  a  person  iu 
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wliich  every  manly  grace  shone  with  conspicuous  IyU'* 

trc.    IUa  was 

**  A  rombin&tion.aml  ft  form,  indeed, 
\A*here  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  spaI, 
To  pvc  the  world  assurance  of  a  man/' 

General  Montgomery  had  borne  the  commission  ofa 
Colonel  in  the  war  of  ir^Oy  An<l  was  flghtinc;  hy  the  side 
t»f  Wolfe,  when  that  Spartan  hero  fell.  His  bravery 
and  his  worth  were  then  acknowledged  by  the  British 
armyi  and  they  were  pioiid  to  regard  him  as  a  friend 
and  brother;  hut  notwithstanding  the  many  profes- 
sions of  attachment  anil  esteem  for  his  character,  his 
bod}'  would  have  been  thrown  with  the  heap  of  slain, 
uncoffincd  and  unmarked,  into  the  same  indiscrimi- 
nate pit,  but  for  the  Lieutenant  Governour;  who^  urg- 
ed by  the  solicitations  of  the  lady  whom  he  after- 
wards married,  reluctantly  procured  a  coffin  of  the 
roughest  sort,  and  thus  apart  from  the  rest,  buried 
his  former  friend  and  companion  in  arms.  From  this 
spot,  after  mouldering  in  the  grave  for  more  tlian  for- 
ty two  years,  the  bones  of  this  gallant  soldier  were 
removed  by  his  felUiw  citizen*  of  Xew-York,  and 
deposited  iu  a  tomb  more  worthy  of  him. 

The  resemblance  \n  the  character,  conduct,  and  des- 
tiny of  Wolfe  and  Montgomery,  is  too  striking  to 
be  passed  over  without  a  remark.  Montgomery  had 
been  in  some  measure  the  pupil  of  Wolfe;  under  his 
guidance  he  had  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  war; 
and  in  his  cai-eer  of  glory,  he  saw  an  example  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  We  have  seen  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  Wolfe  had  to  struggle,  and  we  have  seen 
the  noble  daring  which  led  him,  perhaps  against  the 
jjuggestious  of  prudence,  to  attempt  to  surmount  them. 
He  lived;  as  he  expressed  himself,  but  to  fight  Moot- 
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calm  on  equal  grnunil — this  accomplitihed  he  liad  con* 
sun]ma.ted  the  only  ohjeci  of  hii^  existence,  and  died 
'^con/pwt" — Wolfe  was  Gghling  for  his  King  under 
Ihe  orders  of  his  Ministry — and  here  lies  the  striking 
difiereuce  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  these  heroes. — 
Montgomery  entered  on  the  expedition  with  the  name 
of  Rebel — He  ventured  his  fame,  his  character^  his 
life,  in  the  sen'ice  of  revolted  Colonies — but  it  was  to 
secure  to  these  Colonies  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  un- 
der the  rights  of  the  constitution.  For  this  be  sacrific- 
ed the  tender  endearments  of  conjugal  felicity,  and  at 
the  head  of  an  undisciplined  body  of  men,  placed  him- 
self in  opposition  to  a  veteran  General.  The  skill 
^hich  he  displayed  was  equal  to  the  fortitude  which 
anch  an  enterprise  demanded.  He  had  not  only  to 
contend  against  a  formidaltlc  enemy,  but  against  the 
severities  of  a  climate  to  which  none  of  his  men  were 
accustomed.  His  having  in  one  night  constructed  a 
battery  ^f  ice,  will  at  once  show  his  military  skill  and 
industry  and  the  intense  coldness  of  the  climate. — 
With  a  discontented;  starving  and  mutinous  anny,  he 
pushed  boldly  forward  in  search  of  that  victory  w  hich 
had  cheered  the  parting  moments  of  Wolfe — But  des- 
tiny had  marked  a  different  course  for  him  ;  death  ar- 
rested his  steps  too  soon. .  He  was  cut  off  in  the  onset, 
and  none  was  left  to  follow  the  plan  which  he  had 
marked  out — his  last  sigh  was  embittered  hy  antici- 
patcd  defeat.  ^ 

Victory  brings  its  own  lustre;  and  when  she  en- 
twines her  garlands  around  the  head  of  an  insensate 
corpse,  they  seem  from  that  single  circumstance  todis- 
play  a  lovelier  verdure  :  death  gives  a  more  touching 
interest,  a  deeper  pathos  to  the  fate  of  the  hero— 
the  million  will  admire,  and  posterity  w  ill  always  ap- 
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plant].  Bui  buw  does  the  tra^dy  deepen  when  the 
hero  cxpites  on  the  field  ofbattle,  i^un'oiiuded  not  hy 
the  hcanis  of  victory,  but  hy  tlie  darkness  of  defeat. 
He  sees  nothing  to  cheer  his  parting  uioments — noth- 
ing in  anticipation  but  publick  obloquy  ajid  that  re- 
proach which  seeniK  inseparable  from  want  of  success. 
This  reproach  and  this  obloquy  did  pursue  the  shade 
of  Montgomery  :  iiis  heroism  was  stigmatized  with 
the  character  of  rashness — of  insanity.  But  let  it  be 
remembered^  that  nothing  but  the  diiFerence  of  a  few 
hours  in  the  term  of  iiis  life,  prevented  thai  victory 
hich  consecralrd  the  sauu^  rashness  in  Wolfe,  and 
Impressed  upon  it  the  character  of  glory. 

Tbc  turn  of  a  die  decides  the  fate  of  an  army ;  and 
ihe  same  thing  is  desperation  in  one,  or  the  highest  ef- 
brt  of  military  skill  in  another^  a4:'cording  an  defeat 
or  success  shall  attend  the  enterprise.  Posterity,  that 
looks  at  the  records  of  history  unbiassed,  will  observe 
no  difference  in  the  merits  of  M'olfe  and  Montgome- 
fy.  They  were  both  heroes — both  entitled  to  the 
chaplet  of  immortal  fame. 

While  these  thing  wire  going  on  in  the  North,  Ge- 
neral Gage  took  his  departure  tor  England,  leaving  his 
troops^  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Boston,  almost 
in  a  state  of  destitution.     On  his  departure  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  devolved  on  General  liowej  whose 
first  act  Mas  to  issue  a  proclamation  condemning  to 
military  execution  any  kdiabitaut  who  should  attempt 
to  quit  the  town  without  license.  Having  done  tliis  he' 
and  hi**  colleague  Rurs^ot/np^  instead  of  keeping  up  the 
ridiculous  cannonading  with  which  General  Gage  had 
daily  amused  the  American  army,  gJive  a  loose  to 
their  merriment  in  a  diiTerent  way,     Burgoyne,  who 
was  something  of  an  author  as  well  as  soldier,  employ- 
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pil  himself  in  writing  farces^  which  the  iilli*  oflRcers 
playnl  every  night  for  the  amusement  of  the  town. 

This  appeared  a  favourable  moment  for  an  attack 
opou  the  town,  and  the  Congress  hinted  their  wishes 
lo  General  WfLshins;ton,  w  ho  having  consulted  a  coun- 
cil of  his  officers  pronounced  it  to  be  for  the  present  in- 
expedient. Subsequent  events  proved  this  decision 
of  the  commander  in  chief  to  be  correct ;  for  an  attack 
now  if  it  had  proved  successful,  as  most  probably 
would  have  t»eeti  the  case,  would  nevertheless  have 
been  attended  with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  that  w*ere 
saved  by  a  few  months  delay. 

The  Congress  in  the  mean  time  having  received 
information  from  their  agents  in  England  that  no  no- 
tice seemed  to  be  taken  of  their  humble  petition  to  the 
Riog^  began  to  lose  all  hope  of  any  amicable  arrange- 
ment of  their  dispute  with  Great  liritain,  and  there- 
fore set  themselves  to  work  more  seriously  than  ever, 
in  preparing  for  the  contest.  They  determined  to  in- 
crease their  army,  and  toextenil  the  term  of  enlistments, 
the  shortness  of  which  had  already  been  attended  with 
many  serious  inconveniences.  They  took  such  steps 
also  as  compelled  the  royal  Governours  to  quit  their 
respective  Ccdonies,  and  leave  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  conventions ;  and  that  each  Colony  shnuM 
raise  a  certain  number  of  regiments  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  Colonies.  They  passed  resolutions  like- 
wise, imposing  upon  the  members  the  obligation  of 
secrecy  as  to  all  their  measures^  and  forbidding,  or  ra- 
ther discountenancing  any  thing  like  a  petition  to  the 
King  or  Parliament  from  any  individual  Colony. 

One  of  the  most  important  military  measures  of  the 
session  was  the  ordering  a  body  of  marhieH  to  be  rais- 
ed* and  the  equipment  of  several  ships  of  war.  It  was 
.    VOL.  r.  39 
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also  wisely  determined  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
Hudson,  or  North  River,  by  crertins;  iortificuiiorjs  in 
[the  Highlands.  Committees  were  appointed  to  inrjnire 
Into  the  state  of  the  several  Colonies^  and  troops  onlcr- 
iti\  to  he  sent  uhcrc  they  were  wanted  to  aid  the  citi- 
zens in  defendinj5  llieir  rights.  The  iiianufactiirc  of 
powder  had  been  so  far  euuoumged  that  several  mills 
were  Gstahli<^hed,  which  promised  an  abnndaut  sup- 

p'y. 

About  this  time  General  Howe  was  guilty  of  two 
acts  which  in  some  ages  and  countries^  would  have 
consigned  his  head  to  the  block,  and  his  name  to  infa- 
!iny.  One  of  these  was  to  convert  one  of  the  oldest 
^Itnd  most  venerable  places  of  publick  worship,  into  a 
idhig  school,  and  the  elegant  carved  pews,  were  used 
IS  walls  to  a  pigsty.  The  other  act  alluded  to  was 
his  sending  out  seven  hundred  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  the  small  pox  was  prevailing,  into  the 
country,  with  adesignof  communicating  the  infection 
to  the  American  army.  General  Hom  e  has  been  ac- 
cused by  some  of  his  countrymen  of  too  great  an  at- 
tachment for  the  Americans ;  to  which  indeed  they 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  attribute  all  his  misfortunes. 
But  if  it  can  add  to  General  Howe's  fame,  that  his 
conduct  to  the  Americans  was  on  all  occasions  dictat- 
ed by  a  spirit  of  revengeful  animosity,  more  than  the 
mere  circumstance  of  situation  called  for,  M'e  freely 
offer  our  testimony  to  bis  implacable  hatred. 

General  Wasbingluu  had  in  the  course  of  the  au- 
tumn, as  much  with  a  view  to  exercise  and  discipline 
his  troops  as  from  any  prospect  of  advantage,  erected 
works  at  several  points  around  Boston.  In  some  of 
these  attempts  the  troops  were  occasionally  fired  up- 
on, but  they  could  not  be  made  to  desist  from  their 
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labour.  They  thus  estahlishpil  battories  on  every  emi- 
nence in  the  neii^hbourhooil  of  the  enemy  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  even  carried  Ihcir  approaches  to  within  lialf 
a  mile  of  the  town  ;  where  in  the  face  of  a  cannonad- 
ing which  lasted  for  four  days  they  succeeded  in  mak- 


ing a  lodgement. 


Captain  J/fliraf^  of  his  Majesty's  uavy^  whose  name 
had  been  written  in  characters  ofblood  on  the  defence- 
less walls  of  BristoU  again  8igna1izo<l  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  by  destroying  the  flourishing 
town  of  Falmouth  in  Massachusetts.  Upwards  of  four 
hundred  houses  were  burned  by  this  modern  Nei*Oy 
who  feasted  his  savage  heart  at  seeing  the  harmless 
inhabitants  Hying  from  tlie  devouring  flames. 

The  commissions  which  were  granted  by  the  Pro* 
vincial  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  for  Letters  of 
Marc|ue  and  Reprisal  werefouud  before  the  end  of  the 
year  to  produce  a  good  eflcct.  Many  valuable  prizes 
were  made  by  the  enterprising  seamen  of  Marblehead^ 
of  storeships  from  England  for  the  use  of  the  Troops 
at  Boston.  In  these  enterprises  Captain  JIanly,  of 
Marblehead,  greatly  distinguished  himself. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  before  we  close  tlie  year 
to  note  a  curious  account  which  was  kept  by  some  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  of  the  constant 
firins  fi*om  the  British  Batteries.  From  the  IDtti  of 
JuDt;  to  the  iiSiYth  of  December  the  British  threw  up- 
wards of  SOOO  shot  and  Hhellsy  and  killed  only  twelve, 
of  tlie  Provincial. 
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Bvetitx  of  \TT6. — Reasons  for  the  invasivv  nf  Vanndn, — JfUirv^^. 
es  of  Jrtwfd^Ovnmore  hums  tlie  town  of  A^orfoih — Prftcved* 
itt^»  nf  the  British  Parliaments — Dtike  of  (rrttfiun  msigJULf— 
Mr,  Penn  ejritmined  before  the.  House — Severnt  conciliatory  pro- 
positiom  rejected. — Jjord  J^Torlh^s  Prohibitory  Bill — ^Motion  of 
Mr.  Frw>— *Vr.  Ifariht/s  mot  inns — His  Mnjestf/f:  Hessimt  treo' 
tflet. — J^meritani  alter  their  fla^^ — Heights  of  Dorchester  taJceit 
possession  of  by  the  Americans.^^General  Howe  abandons  Bos- 
ton— Washington  enters  it  in  triumph. — Jlrnotd  retireH  from  6tf- 
fore  ffuebec. — Gent^ral  Prater  is  repulsed  from  lltree  Rivers^—' 
Affnir  at  the  C^dnrf:. — •^intold  retreats  from  Montreal* — Retreat 
of  General  Sulli  van  from  Camula.^—Lee  a  rri  ves  at  *Wic  -  Fork^ — 
Purauen  Clinton^—^ffair  of  Moort*s  Creek  Bridge^r— Attack 
un  Sullivan-s  lalmtd^ Brave  defence  of  Port  Moultrie^ — Opera' 
lions  of  Commodort  Hopkins,— Commistfiuiiers  iferU  to  Cana- 
dui — Lee  gives  notice  in  Congress  of  his  intended  motion  for 
Tmlependenre.—Proceedkv^s  of  tlie  Colonies  thereoru— Secret 
proceedings  on  Lec^s  motion — Independence  declared. 

The  expediiioQ  'which  had  been  plannetl  against 
Canada,  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  profV^ssed 
to  approve  of  the  resistance  mad^  bj'  the  Coh>n!es  to 
the  (ippressive  nieasores  of  the  Minintry^  wholly  to 
c  hange  the  nature  of  the  controversy.  The  opposition 
which  had  been  theretofore  made  to  Government,  had 
been  mAde,  it  wa«  contended^  upon  the  principle  of 
defending  certain  natural  rightii,  and  was  not  only 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  British  constitution^  but 
warranted  by  the  sanction  of  that  precedent  which  had 
placed  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  his  present  Majes- 
ty. But  to  wage  an  oiFensive  war  against  that  portion 
of  hii4  Maje8ty^s  dominions,  which  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  contest,  was^  it  was  Maid,  at  once  to  lose  the  cha 
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racier  of  the  a^£;rievcd  in  that  of  the  ag^essor,  and  tn 
forfeit  all  claim  to  redress  on  the  plea  of  justiiialilc  re- 
sistance. 

These  were  serious  charges,  to  which  a  proper  re- 
aped for  themselves  seemed  to  demand  a  reply  from 
the  American  Colonics.  It  was  well  known  to  tbem 
and  to  the  world,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament,  common- 
ly called  the  Quehec  Act,  had  converted  the  govera- 
[mentof  Canada  into  a  complete  despotism;  and  that 
the  powers  given  to  the  Governour  of  that  Province 
were  unlimited  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  proceedings 
against  those  whom  he  might  choose  to  consider  as  re- 
bellious subjects  of  the  King.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had 
already  given  sufficient  evidence,  that  he  was  dispos- 
ed to  construe  his  discretionary  powers^  in  the  must 
arbitrary  sense,  and  that  he  only  waited  for  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  to  exercise  his  restless  spirit  be- 
yond the  confines  of  his  Province.  To  march  against 
him.  therefore,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  his  hos- 
tile designs,  was  considered  as  much  a  matter  of  self 
defence,  as  if  they  had  waited  to  be  actually  attack- 
ed. They  were  not  bound,  it  was  argued,  by  any  la,w 
of  nature,  or  by  any  maxim  of  reason  or  policy^  to 
look  tamely  on,  while  preparations  were  making  for 
their  destruction.  The  question  with  Congress  was, 
shall  we  lose  the  time,  which  the  incapacity  of  the 
British  troops  in  Boston  to  do  us  injury,  now  aflbrds 
us  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  hostile  preparations  of  Ge- 
neral Carleton,  or  shall  we  calmly  wait  until  all  our 
exertions  shall  be  required  to  defend  ourselves  else- 
where? Whatever  might  have  been  the  answer  to 
this  question  by  apologists  of  the  dicine  nght  of  King». 
and  the  supreme  power  of  Ministers,  every  unpreju- 
diced politician  will  be  willing  to  acknowledge^  that 
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the  step  which  the  Cons^rcss  look  with  re!;artl  to  Ca- 
nada, was  fiiUy  justitied  by  existing  circumstance*. 

We  left  Colonel  Ai  noUl,  weak  and  wounded^  wiUi 
a  small  remnant  of  Uic  aimy,  in  the  depth  uf  wiuter 
still  hlorkadin^;  the  royal  army,  of  more  than  doitblB 
his  numbers,  in  (|tie1iec.  A  iiuer  compliment  could  not 
have  been  paid  lo  the  bravery  of  these  sons  of  liberty, 
than  was  implied  in  the  fact  that  8ir  Guy  Carleton  did 
not  think  it  prudent  tu  pursue  them  in  their  retreat.  His 
Ireatmcnt  of  the  prisoners,  too,  which  was  somewhat 
diflei^ent  from  the  savage  cruelty  which  he  had  bcfn 
accustomed  to  use  towards  the  rebellious  Colonists, 
allowed  tliat  whatever  he  might  think  of  their  conduct 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  he  could  not  but  regard 
them  as  brave  soldiers,  who  deserved  the  tribute  of 
Bpplau^'e  from  every  military  man.  Strong  persua- 
bions  were  used  by  8ir  Guy  to  induce  several  of 
the  Provincial  officers  to  abandon  the  cause  of  their 
country,  and  accept  commissions  in  the  British  ser- 
vice. To  the  intrepid  M)i\^un  he  offered  the  com- 
mission of  a  Colonel ;  but  that  inilexible  patriot  de- 
sired that  he.  might  never  more  be  inaulti'd  with  a  pro* 
posilion  so  abhorrent  to  his  feelings. 

With  what  delight  would  the  historian  dwell  upon' 
the  conduct  of  Jlrnold  at  this  critical  moment,  hut  that 
Arnold  lived  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  every  laurel 
which  he  had  planted,  and  ttt  cast  a  stain  upon  his 
escutcheon  which  no  art  couii  hide.  He  retired  with 
his  little  army  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Que- 
bec ;  he  had  lost  the  bi-aveKt  of  hiti  officers,  was  him- 
self unalde  to  move,  and  had  every  reason  to  expect 
that  Sir  Guy  would  march  out  to  attack  him.  But 
he  still  maintained  his  ground.  His  men,  who  had 
braved  with  him  the  hardships  of  a  march,  to  M'hich 
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ire  la  no  parallel  iii  uisiory,  were  sim  foiitcnt  to 
frhare  the  severities  of  a  climate  to  wbicli  none  of  them 
were  accustomed,  and  to  nubniit  to  all  the  privations 
of  their  situation  without  a  murmur.  He  had  writ- 
ten to  fleneral  Wo«)ster,  who  had  heen  left  at  Mon- 
treal, to  join  him  with  reinforcements,  and  to  take  the 
Command  of  the  army;  hul  this  was  a  thing  not  ea- 
sily to  be  accomplished^  and  Arnold  was  compelled 
to  depend  upon  his  own  resources.  He  fortitied  him- 
self as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  bore  up  against  eve- 
ry difficulty,  With  a  vigour  of  mind  aud  a  fertility  of 
geniu8,  that  have  never  been  surpassed.  ^ 

"  But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  South,  and  observe 
(he  proceedings  of  Lord  Dunraore  after  the  defeat  of 
his  motley  forccc  at  the  Great  Bridge.  His  lordship 
fled  precipitately  with  all  the  white  loyalists  on  board 
his  fleet,  leavin:;  the  enfranchised  blacks  to  shift  for 
themselTCs,  and  the  town  of  Norfolk  to  be  entered  by 
the  victorious  Provincials. 

The  great  nural)er  of  useless  mouths  which  the  loy- 
alty of  the  inhabitants  added  to  his  Lord^iip's  rcti- 
nue^  soon  reduced  the  fleet  to  con>^idcrabIe  distress 
for  want  of  provisions.  They  were  cut  off  from  all 
t^upplies  from  the  shore,  except  what  could  be  stoleu 
by  the  boats  that  chose  to  venture  within  the  grasp  of 
the  outraged  inhabitants,  and  the  difficulties  adend- 
iug  these  marauding  parties  were  daily  increased. — 
In  tliis  situation  Lord  Dunmore,  with  as  much  assu- 
rance as  if  he  really  had  a  claim  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  insulted  Colonists,  sent  u  flag  to  Norfolk  to  ask  a 
supply  of  provisions  for  his  Majeetif»  Shiptf,  The 
answer  might  easily  have  been  nntiripated  ;  Colonel 
Howe,  who  commanded  the  Provincials,  refused  to 
roroply  with  the  retpiiyition  of  his  Lord«hip;  and  on 
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Ibe  first  ilay  of  the  eviMilfnl  yuar  177G>  his  Lorilsliip 
cuuiiueiiC(Ml  a  canntiade  against  the  town,  from  two' 
frigates  and  two  sluops  of  war.  Under  the  cover  of 
these  guns  a  party  of  sailors  and  marines  landed  aud 
set  fire  to  the  town  :  and  in  a  few  hours  the  first  com- 
mercial town  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes. 

Savage  as  Lord  Dunraore  was,  the  enormity  of  t}ii» 
act  seemed  even  to  hiui  to  require  an  apology;  and 
in  a  few  da^s  afterwards  there  appeared  an  account. 
published  on  board  of  his  ship«  (for  a  ^Printing  Press 
wav  an  essential  part  of  his  establishment)  in  whii 
it  was  attempted  to  throw  tlie  odium  upon  the  rebeh^ 
his  Lordship  avowing  that  it  was  only  his  intention  to 
lium  a  few  of  the  homes  near  the  water.  Bui  thi« 
contemptible  falsehood  gained  no  credit,  even  among 
his  Lordship's  friends.  It  was  not  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Provincials  themselves  would 'destroy 
the  most  flourishing  town  in  their  Colony,  and  deprive 
themselves  of  the  ctmifortablc  winter  quarters  which 
it  afforded,  merely  that  they  might  charge  it  to  the  in- 
famy of  his  Lordship's  character,  which  was  already 
dack  enough  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  Colony. 
Besides,  what  coiihl  have  been  his  object  in  destroy- 
ing a  few  koHiieg?  Did  he  suppose  that  the  flames 
would  obey  his  mandate,  and  spread  no  further  than 
the  houses  to  which  the  brands  were  applied?  No— 
the  conflagration  of  towns  and  cities  was  a  part  of  the 
system  of  coercion.  It  commenced  with  General 
Gage  upon  the  unoflending  town  of  Charlestown. — 
Stoninginn,  Brihtol,  Vahnouth,  had  shared  the  same 
fate.  These  were  the  means  by  which  the  British 
idon,  or  more  truly,  the  Briiisli  Government,  thought 
to  awe  the  brave  and  hardy  descendants  of  their  own 
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sires — tbcse  were  the  mandates  by  whicb  a  misguid- 
ed Ministry  hoped  to  bring  Ameri(;a  to  their  feet, — 
Let  them  answer  to  the  world  for  the  blood  that  was 
•bed  during  a  conflict  of  seven  years. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  measures  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish Parliament  during  their  Session  of  the  preceding 
autumn.  His  Majesty  had  opened  the  Session  by 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  unusually  long  and  virulent, 
in  which  he  breathed  forth  a  spirit  of  animosity  against 
the  Colonies  more  inveterate  than  ever,  and  intimat- 
ed that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  the  most  abso- 
lute ^nd  unconditional  submission.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  who  had  been  fruitlessly  labouring  through- 
out the  summer,  to  eflTect  a  change  in  the  disposition 
of  the  Ministry  towards  America,  soou  after  resigned 
the  Privy  Seal — thus  refusing  any  longer  to  be  acces- 
sary to  measures,  which  bis  disinterested  patriotism 
could  not  but  regard  as  ruinous  to  his  country.  He 
had  in  the  first  instance  lent  his  sauction  to  the  sys- 
tem of  coercion,  because  he  had  been  misled  by  false 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Colonies ;  but  his  no- 
ble mind  would  not  suffer  him  to  continue  in  erroura 
a  moment  after  he  became  acquainted  with  the  true 
nature  of  their  resistance. 

The  Privy  Seal  was  immediately  after  given  to  the 
Karl  of  Dartmouth,  whose  conduct  as  American  Se- 
cretary had  been  rather  too  conciliating  to  please  the 
rulers  of  Administration.  His  office  was  conferred 
upon  Lord  George  Saclcville  Germaine — a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Grenville,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  Parliamen- 
tary supremacy. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  when  the  Petition  of 
Congress  to  the  King  was  presented  by  Mr.  Pcnn 
and  Mr.  Lee,  his  Majesty  had  directed  Lord  Dart- 
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mouth  to  say  to  those 
would  be  siven  to  it.     I 


gentlemen^  that  no  answer 
^arliameiity  however,  had  de- 
maruled  to  sec  thatPetitiou  :  and  acopy  of  ithein^  laid 
before  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  7th  of  November,  the 
Duke  of  UichiDond  moved  that  Air.  Penn  be  exam- 
ined touching  its  authenticity.  This  motion  produc- 
ed a  most  furious  opposition  from  tlie  Ministry,  who 
it  appeared,  were  purposely  blind  to  all  informatiou 
concerning  America,  and  who  rather  than  hear  any 
tiling  on  the  subject  from  one  who  was  so  well  quali- 
fied to  tell  the  truth,  admitted  the  antheuticity  of  the 
paper,  hoping  thereby  to  get  rid  of  the  motion.  But 
the  Noble  Duke  had  a  wider  object  in  view,  in  desir- 
ing to  bear  Mr.  Penn  at  the  Bar  of  tlie  House,  than 
merely  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  Petition  of 
Congress. — He  was  desirous  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land should  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  correct 
information  concerning  the  Colonics,  andtheullimatc 
ends  and  designs  of  the  Congi'ess,  which  had  been  so 
egregiously  misrepresented  by  Ministers.  For  this 
purpose,  therefore,  when  his  former  motion  had  been 
rejected,  he  made  anotlier,  that  Mr.  Penn  should  be 
examined  at  the  Bar  the  next  day,  thus  making  it  an 
abstract  proposition  against  which  no  objection  could 
be  fairly  urged.  This  motion  after  am)thcr  warm  de- 
bate was  finally  agreed  to,  and  on  the  10th  Mr.  Penn 
was  called  to  the  House.  ^^^d 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Penn  incontestably  provJ^^H 
ed  two  facts,  w  hich  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
hurl  the  Ministers  from  their  abused  trusts — These 


were,  that  Consrress  had  formed  no 


design 


of  inde 


pendence^  and  that  no/  a  member  of  the  Aiministra- 
tion  had  jfvopotied  a  single  quPHiion  to  him  on  tlie  jrui- 
jeci  of  American  affairs^  since  his  arrival  in  the  couu- 
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try.  No  stronger  evidence  could  be  offered  of  the  base- 
ness of  MiniBterK,  who  had  in  the  first  instance  trust- 
ed to  the  false  representations  of  their  own  tools,  and 
who  afterwards  chose  rather  to  keep  the  whole  king- 
dom iu  j^uorance^  than  acknowledge  that  they  had 
been  deceived.  Tliey  were  perfectly  acquainted  w  ith 
the  true  state  of  American  affairs^  long  before  Mr. 
Pcnn  arrived  in  England ;  it  was  not  very  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
question  him  for  their  own  hattsfaction  ;  but  it  argued 
deliberate  malignity  of  design,  that  they  should  object 
to  the  examination  of  that  wortliy  man  by  others.  It 
showed  that  they  knew  what  his  testimony  would  be — 
that  it  must  contradict  all  their  previous  assertions, 
and  perhaps  induce  the  people  of  England  to  insist 
upon  their  dismissal  from  the  councils  of  his  Majesty. 
Wlien  the  examination  of  Mr.  Pcnn  was  concUid- 
ed,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  "  That  the  Peti- 
tion from  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  King;  was 
ground  for  a  conciliation  of  the  unhappy  differences 
at  present  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica.'' This  motion  was  supported  by  every  argu- 
ment which  could  be  drawn  from  a  clear  and  dispas> 
sionate  view  of  the  whole  ground.  It  was  contend- 
ed that  if  the  present  offer  of  conciliation  was  not 
seized,  the  chance  would  be  lost  fur  ever,  and  that 
expense,  desolation  and  carnage  would  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence.  The  utter  impossibility  of  coif- 
qiierlng  the  vast  continent  of  America,  was  fairly  and 
strongly  represented ;  and  the  horrours  of  a  war  to 
which  no  termination  could  be  foreseen,  were  contrast- 
ed w  ith  tlie  blessings  of  jieace  upon  the  terms  propos- 
ed by  the  Congress. 
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But  these  arguments  were  combated  by  the  usual 
CRiit  abiiiit  the  sovereignty  uf  the  British  Parliament^ 
mid  the  motion  was  llnally  rejected. 

A  few  days  after  tliis,  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  intro- 
duced several  motions,  the  objects  of  which  were,  to 
obtain  a  statement  of  the  troops  employed  in  Ameri- 
ca previoiL*^  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities — an 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  army  in  that  coun- 
try— of  the  plans  wliich  had  liccn  adopted  for  provid- 
ing for  them — the  further  force  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  send  to  America — and  as  far  as  it  could 
he  ascertained  the  number  of  troops  in  the  Provincial 
arviij.  But  the  Ministers  contended,  and  perhaps 
with  some  justice,  that  a  compliance  with  the  objects 
of  these  motions  would  involve  informatiou  which  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  disclose — that  it  would 
be  giving  that  intelligence  to  the  Americans  which  they 
most  desired  to  have;  and  in  short,  the  motions  were 
rejected. 

Another  attempt  was  made  on  the  succeeding  day 
to  change  the  course  of  Ministerial  measures^  by  a  se- 
cond conciliatory  proposition  from  Air.  Bwrke,  His 
motion  was  introduced  by  an  able  and  eloquent  speech^ 
in  which  he  minutely  examined  every  plan  wiiioh  had 
been  proposed  for  putting  an  end  to  the  troubles  iu 
America,  lie  said  t4iat  the  difiiculties  that  must  attend 
a  continuance  of  hostile  measures  were  insurmounta- 
ble—that  war  could  never  lead  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object  in  view,  nor  would  the  distresses  which 
were  heaped  upon  various  portions  of  the  American 
people,  ever  reduce  the  whole  continent  to  submission — 
that  concession  on  the  part  of  Parliament  was  indispen- 
sable, a  concession  founded  upon  the  great  charter  of 
Edward  1st.  and  the  British  Constitution,  Mr.  Burke*» 
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plau  of  conciliation  was  simitle  and  rational^  hvo  qua- 
lities which  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
rccei\*ing  the  sanction  of  the  Ministers,  Upon  the  di- 
vision, however,  it  was  fcjuiid  that,  their  majority  was 
much  smaller  than  they  hud  been  accustomsd  to  see^ 
where  they  thought  proper  to  make  their  seutimeuts 
known. 

Four  days  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Burke's  pro- 
position. Lord  North  iulrnduccd  a  Bill  which  has  be- 
come famous,  or  rather  iitfannmsj  under  the  name  of 
the  Prohibitory  BilU  which  interdicted  all  trade  and 
intei'course  with  the  thirteen  United  Colonies.  By 
this  Bill  all  property  of  Americans,  of  whatever  de- 
sci-iption,  at  sea  or  on  shore,  was  made  law  fnl  prize  to 
the  captors.  But  it  had  an  excepting  clause,  which 
allowed  to  his  Majesty's  Commissioners,  the  power  of 
removing  these  restrictions  from  aiiij  Colovy^  or  pai'ts 
of  a  Colovy^  that  should  return  toa  state  of  obedience, — 
The  opposition  objected  to  this  as  an  absolute  decla- 
ration of  war — a  formal  abdication  of  government  over 
the  Colonies.  They  asserted,  and  with  justice^  that 
it  would  drive  the  two  countries  to  the  fatal  extremity 
of  absolute  conquest  on  the  oue  side,  or  absolute  in- 
dependence on  the  other — that  the  offers  of /iarrfon  by 
which  the  Bill  was  accompanied,  were  absurd  when 
offered  to  men  who  were  suffering  rather  than  doing 
wrong.  They  contended  that  the  provisions  of  tlus 
JJill  would  force  the  Americans  into  alliance  with  some 
foreign  power — that  it  would  necessarily  compel  them 
to  convert  their  merchant  ships  into  privateers ;  by 
which  they  wuuld  do  greater  injury  to  the  commerce  of 
the  kingdom  than  could  be  done  by  any  other  war. 
They  assertcMl  that  the  Americans  would  be  driven  by 
this  Billio  open  their  ports  to  foreigners,  which  would 
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of  necessity  involve  the  Ministers  iu  all  the  evils  of  a 
foivtgn  war,  which  at  such  a  lime  was  of  all  things  to 
he  mOHt  dreaded. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sny,  that  (his  Bill  uf  the 
Ministers  passed hy  a  large  majority,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  arguments  of  truth^  reason  and  justice,  thai 
rould  be  urged  against  ii. 

Not  long  after  this  Mr.  Fox^  whose  fame  as  a  States- 
man haa  since  resounded  through  every  portion  of  the 
civilized  worhl,  moved  that  an  account  of  the  expen- 
se!4  of  the  HtafT,  Hospitaljn^  and  all  military  contiugeu- 
cies  whatsoever,  of  the  army  iu  America^  from  Au- 
gUHt  1773  to  August  177^}  inclusive,  he  laid  before  the 
House.  Mr.  Fox  said  that  the  object  of  his  motion 
WAS  to  lay  open  to  the  House,  an  aatouishing  scene  of 
MlmMerial  delusion — that  it  would  prove,  that  the 
expenses  of  i77i»  had  far  exceeded  any  of  the  glorious 
campaigns  of  theUuke  of  Marlborough,  and  that  they 
would  necessarily  be  much  greater  for  the  present 
year,  than  during  any  year  of  the  last  war,  when  Great 
Krilaiuluid  to  contend  against  all  the  great  powers  of 
Kiii*ope,  and  kept  up  a  military  force  of  more  than 
300,000  men, — But  the  Ministers  had  only  to  say  thafci 
the  cxhihilion  of  tliese  accounts  would  be  improper — 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  was  negatived  without  a  divu 
»inn* 

Notwithstanding  all  the  discouragements  which  were 
given  to  the  friemls  of  America,  there  was  still  anoth- 
er attempt  mailc  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  On 
Ihc  7lh  of  Dcrember,  Air.  Harth'tj  introduced  a  series 
of  propositions,  the  objects  of  which  were.. — to  make 
an  address  (o  his  Majesty  for  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties^— a  bill  to  CDahie  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  elect  an  Assembly  and  Council  according  to 
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their  Chatter — anil  a  hill  foY  repealing  all  the  laws 
since  the  yrar  1763. — These  propoHilions  were  not 
even  thought  worthy  of  dehate  :  they  were  ii^jecletl 
Almost  an  soon  as  oftcred. 

Oil  the  30th  of  Fehruary,  Mr.  Fox  again  came  for- 
ward with  n  motion  for  the  apiiointment  of  a  commit- 
tee "  to  incjuire  into  tlie  ill  success  of  hin  Majesty's 
arms  in  America/' — Mr.  Fox  said  that  he  should  de- 
cline at  present  to  enter  into  a  i*eca|iiiulation  of  the  cau- 
ses of  dispute  w  ith  America,  or  t<>  develope  that  syg- 
tcm  which  in  every  constituent  part,  gave  the  most 
unequivocal  proofs,  that  its  ultimate  design  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Coustitutiou.  His  present  ohject, 
he  said,  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
facts  which  could  not  he  disputed.  Jt  was  acknowl- 
edged on  all  hands,  that  there  had  heen  mismanage- 
ment, miscondnct,  incapacity,  or  neglect,  somewhere ; 
and  it  was  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  evils  ari- 
sing from  these  faults  were  to  he  imputed  to  the  Min- 
isters at  liome^  or  to  the  military  commanders  ahroad, 
or  conjointly  to  holh.  The  nation  had  a  right  to  know 
where  the  fault  lay,  that  a  remedy  might  he  apjdieJ 
before  it  was  too  late.  He  said  that  unless  the  Min- 
isters were  coymctoua  of  guilt  themselves,  they  could 
not  object  to  tliis  inquiry. 

The  view  which  Mr.  Fox  took  of  the  meagnres  of 
coercion,  which  liad  been  pursued  by  (he  Ministers, 
exhibited  such  a  picture  of  folly,  ignorance,  and  mis- 
conduct in  Ministers,  and  of  servility  to  their  views  on 
the  part  of  the  Parliament,  tliat  it  threw  the  whcde 
Iwdy  of  Court  parasites  into  dismay.  But  this  was 
all  that  could  be  effected  l)y  it.  The  motion  was  set 
aside  by  calling  the  previous  question. 
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The  next  subject  of  importance,  as  it  concerued 
Americflj  which  omqiicd  the  altpiition  of  Parliament, 
was  the  Treaty  which  his  Majesty  hail  entered  into 
with  some  of  the  petty  Princes  of  Germany,  particu- 
larly M'ith  the  Landjsrave,  and  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  for  the  hire  of  troops  to  aid  in  subdu- 
ing his  American  subjects.  The  debates  to  which  the 
discuijsion  of  t.liis  Hessian  Treaty  gave  rise,  necessa- 
rily took  a  wide  range.  Among  the  arguments  which 
were  iised  to  show  the  impolicy  of  employing  these 
foreign  mercenaries,  it  wascontended  that  it  would  be 
setting  an  example  to  the  Colonies  themselves  to  en- 
ter into  foreign  alliances  ;  and  thatthey  might  instead 
of  hirins;  foreign  troops  obtain  upon  better  terms  the. 
assistance  of  those  European  powers  fi'om  whicli  Great 
Britain  had  most  to  fear.  On  the  other  hand  the  trea- 
ties were  strenuously  defended  by  the  Ministers  on 
the  strong  plea  of  necpsnit}f.  They  spoke  lightly  of 
the  expenses  which  would  attend  the  employment  of 
these  troops,  as  they  did  not  doubt  that  the  war  with 
Ajnerica  would  hejinished  in  onecampaisCHy  or  at  most 
in  tiro.  The  idea  that  the  war  would  he  prolonged 
to  a  more  distant  period,  they  thought  **■  so  totally  im- 
probable as  not  to  merit  consideration.''  Such  was  the 
blind  infatuation  of  those  who  ruled  the  voice  of  the 
Parliament. 

A  few  days  after  the  discussion  on  these  treaties^ 
the  Secretary  of  War  made  a  demand  for  nearowe  mil- 
lion ofpo\ind8  sterlivg^  for  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ses of  the  army.  This  demand  brought  upon  the  Min- 
isters such  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  wit,  ridicule  and  in- 
vective, that  they  took  the  question  without  replying 
a  word,  well  knowing  that  they  were  able  to  wield  the 
House  at  wall. 
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All  hope  of  accommodation,  however,  was  not  even 
yet  lost  hy  the  real  friends  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Duke 
of  GraAon  on  the  14lh  of  Marcli,  moved  for  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  King,  praying  that  his  Alajesty  might  be 
pleased  to  issue  a  Proclamation,  '*  declaring  that  if 
the  Colonies,  before  or  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
destined  for  America,  shall  present  a  petition  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  or  to  the  Commissioners  to  be 
appointed  under  the  late  act,  setting  forth  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  just  rights  and  real  grievances, 
that  in  such  case  his  Majesty  will  consent  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms ;  and  that  he  has  authority  from  his  Par- 
lianient  iu  a>iHure  them  that  their  Petition  shall  be  re- 
ceived, considered,  and  answered.-' 

But  this  motion  of  tlie  Noble  Duke,  like  all  others 
of  a  similar  tendency,  failed  to  make  any  impression 
upon  the  Ministerial  party.  War  was  consideiTd  as 
actually  declared,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made 
during  the  session  to  stem  the  tide  of  Ministerial  folly. 
The  knowledge  that  the  personal  feelings  of  the  King 
were  interested  in  this  war,  tended  to  render  it  extreme- 
ly popular  among  certain  classes  of  people  iu  Eng- 
land,— who  continued  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
successes  which  had  attended  the  American  arms  in 
Canada,  and  the  blockade  of  the  British  army  in  Bos- 
ton, that  the  mere  sigiit  of  tlie  troops  to  be  sent  over, 
would  quiet  all  opposition,  and  reduce  the  Colonists  to 
obedience.  Such  was  the  fatal  inlluence  of  royal  ani- 
mosity ! 

Having  thus  seen  the  views  and  proceedings  of  the 
British  Parliament  during  the  Session  of  1775-(5,  it 
is  now  time  to  return  to  the  two  armies  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  British  army  under  General  Howe,  sjient 
the  winter  in  acting  the  farces  of  (ieneral  Borgoyne, 
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while  General  Washins;lon  was  every  day  takingstcps 
moi*e  oftectually  to  invest  the  town  of  BoHtun.  The 
troopsj  ou  Bunker  Hill  had  speut  the  winter  in  tentg^ 
exi)osed  to  all  the  severities  of  a  northeiu  climate — the 
ships  laden  with  supplies  of  provisions  Kud  fuel  from 
England,  were  for  the  most  part  captured  by  Amcrt- 
rican  privateers — General  Howe  found  it  every  dny 
more  and  more  difficult  to  procure  either.  To  supply 
the  want  of  fuel,  many  of  the  houses  in  town  were  toru 
down  and  ukimI  as  fire  wood.  But  it  was  notsoea»y 
to  find  a  reiDody  for  the  want  of  pruviHiotis.  The  Pro- 
vincials,  both  by  sea  and  land,  were  too  vigilant  to 
suffer  any  thing  to  reach  the  town  which  could  coutri* 
bute  to  their  relicf- 

In  tliis  state  of  things  the  Americans  received  a  co- 
py of  the  King^s  speech,  which  roused  them  to  such  a 
pitch  of  indignant  feeling,  that  the  speech  was  pub- 
lickly  burned  in  the  camp,  and  their  Jiag  which 
been  hitlierto  plain  red  was  now  changed  to  thirhi 
airifesy  as  emblematical  of  the  Unio«  of  th«  Colonies. 
This  intelligence  Mas  soon  succeeded  by  news  of  the 
Prohibitory  Jlet  and  the  Hessian  l^ruahj^  which  de- 
termined General  Washington  to  lo^e  no  time  in  ex- 
p«lling  the  British  from  Boston,  be#ore  the  arrival  of 
the  expected  reinforcements.  For  this  purpoBe^  on  the 
Sdof  March  a  Battery  was  opened  on  Phi^ps's  farniy 
from  which  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  several  days* 
raAre  with  a  viow  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  BritisI 
army  from  a  work  of  more  importance  then  in  contem- 
plation In  another  quarter,  than  from  any  expectation 
of  other  advantage.  The  plan  succeeded  ;  and  on 
OYfining  of  the  4th  General  Thomas  was  detached  with 
two  th(»usand  men  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  of 
Dorchester  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.     The  ncg- 
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leci  to  ftu-tiry  this  iin|>ortaTit  point,  which  command- 
ed not  only  the  isthmus  of  Roxbury,  but  the  Cafitle, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  harbour,  was  certaiuly  a 
0ligma  on  the  military  character  of  General  Howe, 
which  uo  subsec|ueut  exertion  of  genius  ever  wiped 
off. 

Greneral  Thomas^  with  Die  same  expedition  which 
had  characterized  the  labours  of  Putnam  and  Prcscott, 
on  the  ever  memorable  Breed^s  liilL  had  completed  a 
Battery  of  bombs  and  S^  pounders  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  which  met  the  astonished  view  of  General  Ilowe 
and  his  officers  on  the  morning  of  the  5tli  a;^  the  work 
of  enchantment.  Their  amjizemeut  and  consteruation 
were  even  greater  than  when  these  newly  arrived  Bo 
badils  had  seen  the  magick  entrenchments  of  the  19th 
of  June.  At  that  time,  their  contempt  of  Yankee  cou- 
rage,  excluded  every  tiling  like  a  mixture  of  fear  iu 
their  amazement :  they  were  then  full  of  the  assurance, 
that  to  look  big  was  enough  to  strike  the  American^* 
with  unresisting  teiTOur.  But  the  case  was  altered — 
these  blustering  gentlemen  had  found  occasion  to 
change  their  opinions  of  the  VankeeSy  as  they  had  been 
pleased  in  their  merry  humours  to  miscall  •imericans  : 
and  when  the  guns  from  this  enchanted  hill  of  Dor- 
che^t^r  began  to  play  upon  tlie  town,  the  alarm  of  the 
General  and  his  army,  was  scarcely  less  than  their 
mortification. 

It  was  necessary  that  General  Howe  should  deter- 
mine at  once  what  course  to  pursue — the  Admiral  had 
assured  him  that  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the 
safety  of  the  fleet,  if  the  Americans  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  Heights — 14)  evacuate  the  town  without 
some  effort  to  dislodge  the  Americans,  would  be  dis- 
graceful— and  the  General  finally  determined  to  at- 
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tempt  neotip  de  maiv.  Orders  were  given  for  the  em- 
barkation of  a  number  of  troops,  destiued  as  >va.c  j^up- 
posed,  to  storm  the  works  on  Dorcliester  Heights ; 
but  fortunately  for  those  wlio  were  detached  on  this 
perilous  service,  a  tempest  prevented  their  embark- 
ing on  the  evening  proposed,  and  the  next  day  the  de- 
sign was  abandoned.  The  cause  which  has  been  as- 
signed for  this  sudden  revolution  iu  the  design^  of  (he 
General,  was  the  discovert/^  on  the  morning  after  the 
tempest,  that  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  a /(t'lnrorA", 
stronger  than  any  of  thi- former,  nnfl  which  it  was  judg- 
ed impossible  to  force.  Another  dis<  overy  still  more 
strange,  and  equally  sudden^  on  the  part  of  (he  Gene- 
ral, was,  <^that  Boston  was  not  a  situation  very  hap- 
pily chosen  for  the  improvement  of  any  advantage 
that  might  he  obained  for  the  reduction  of  the  Colonies." 
The  conduct  of  General  Howe,  throughout  the  whole 
time  of  his  command  at  Boston,  has  been  the  theme  of 
much  severe  censure.  His  neglect  to  improve  the 
means  that  were  in  his  power,  before  the  American 
army  at  Cambridge  were  in  a  condition  to  resist  him — 
bis  inglorious,  idle,  and  licentious  revellings  through 
the  winter — his  suffering  the  Americans  from  time  to 
time  to  fortify  every  advantageous  post  in  Ids  vicinity^ 
until  he  was  finally  compelled  disgracefully  to  aban. 
don  the  very  town  for  the  express  occupation  of  whici 
the  army  had  been  sent  from  England — all  remaii 
inexplicable.  It  was  perhaps  too  late  for  General 
Howe  to  have  effected  any  thing  after  the  Americans^ 
had  gained  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  thougW 
he  had  an  army  of  nine  thousavd  veteran  troops  ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  wonderful,  considering  the  system 
which  had  been  all  along  pursued,  that  he  did  not  leave 
the  evacuated  town  iu  tiames. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  rcganlcd  as  equally 
Strang,  that  General  Washington  not  only  did  not 
take  any  measures  to  impede  the  slow  and  ditticult  em- 
harkation  ofthe  mixed  and  numemus  group  of  soldiers? 
and  citizens,  women  and  childrrn,  that  followed  Ge- 
neral Howe;  hut  thai  he  actually  ceased  from  the 
bomliardment,  which  had  only  heen  contmenced,  as 
it  appeared,  as  a  signal  for  the  movement.,  as  soon  as 
tin;  enittarkaiion  hegan,  and  remained  quiet  during  the 
ten  days  that  were  consumed  in  completing  it.  These 
circumstances  would  naturally  lead  to  the  su[»po8ilion, 
that  »i£>me  agreement,  or  mutual  understanding,  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  Com  mandei-s,  fi»r  the  safe- 
ty of  the  t4)wn  on  the  ouc  Imnd,  and  of  the  retiring  ar- 
my on  the  other.  That  such  an  agreement  would  have 
been  perfectly  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Commander,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  town  of 
Boston  was  too  important  in  every  point  of  view, 
to  risk  its  conflagration,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a 
hlaodif  victory,  when  all  the  advantages  of  a  viclt»ry 
could  be  gained  without  blood.  Fifteen  hundred  Ame- 
ricans too,  men,  women^  and  children,  w  ere  confused- 
ly intermingled  with  the  array  of  General  Howe.  Most 
of  these,  it  is  true,  were  traitors  to  the  cause  of  their 
country,  and  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  forbearance 
of  their  countrymen  ;  but  there  were  still  many  among 
them,  whose  fate  had  been  decided  by  necessity  rather 
than  choice,  and  who  must  have  shared  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  battle — which,  if  there  had  been  one  at  all, 
must  in  the  nature  of  thiugs,  have  heen  a  teriible  and 
deadly  conflict. 

Whatever  were  the  motives  which  actuated  either 
General,  Washington  entered  Boston  in  triumph,  at 
sneend^  while  the  rearof  Howe's  army  were  quitting 
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it,  attbeolher.  He  whs  received  with  every  demon- 
biration  of  joy  hy  the  reiuainiiig  inhabitanU,  (liuugh 
many  of  them  had  most  heartily  prayed  for  las  dis- 
romfiture,  and  would  gladly  have  fled  with  the  British 
army,  had  nnt  a  dearer  interest  buund  them  to  their 
property  iu  Uoston.  The  houses  and  effects  of  tho6c 
who  hail  abaudoiied  their  country  were  confiscated, 
aud  sold  for  the  benetltof  the  publick  treasury. 

Ab  a  part  of  ihe  means  of  defence  which  the  Ame- 
ricans had  pr^Ared  on  Dorchester  Height, it  isasia- 

lar  fact^  that  a  number  of  barrels  filled  with  lar{ 
ntojies  were  so  placed  on  the  declivity,  as  thai  they 
might  have  been  rolled  down  upon  the  enemy^  in  Uie 
event  of  an  attempt  to  storm  the  work.  The  tremen- 
dous effects  of  such  a  mode  of  repelling  assailaats^  may 
be  easily  conceived. 

General  Howe,  in  his  passage  out  of  the  harbour, 
ordered  the  works  on  Castle  Island  to  be  destroyed, 
that  the  Americans  might  uot  by  obtaining  possessioa 
of  thenu  impede  the  movements  of  the  ships  of  war 
that  were  left  in  the  harbour  for  the  protection  of  the 
transports  and  storeships  daily  expected  from  Eng- 
land. Stores  of  various  sorts  to  a  considerable  amounij 
were  left  in  Boston^  and  a  great  quantity  of  artillery, 
cannon  and  mortars^  on  the  works  at  Bunker  Hill  ami, 
other  places,  which  the  British  had  neither  time  to  car- 
ry off  nor  destroy. 

The  situation  of  fJeneral  Howe  at  this  period  wan 
so  truly  embarrassing,  that  it  might  almost  have  exci- 
ted the  compassion  of  the  enemy.  Compelled  to  fly 
in  disgrace,  from  a  foe  that  bis  whole  army  had  been 
langht  to  despise,  and  whom  liis  masters  at  home 
thought  it  possible  to  conquer  with  a  frown — forced 
(o  list£Q  to  the  discontents  and  jealousies  of  liis  oflic- 
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ers,  the  complaints  uf  his  wounded  and  suffering  sol- 
diers, the  cric^  of  women  and  children,  and  all  the  con- 
fusion incident  to  a  mottey  crowd  of  ten  thousand  per- 
BOOS,  each  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  various  ef- 
fects— reduced  to  the  necessity  of  putting  to  sea  with 
nfieei  of  one  hundred  and  Jifty  ships  in  the  most  stor- 
my mouth  of  the  year  :  with  a  scarcity  of  all  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  subsistence — All  these  considera- 
tions rendered  his  situation  indeed  deplorable.  Nor 
wa«  it  alleviated  by  the  consolatory  reflection  that  he 
was  free  from  censure.  Many  of  his  officers,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  tiie  navy,  did  not  scruple  to  charge 
him  with  having  brought  upon  the  army  all  these  ca- 
lamities.— It  was  on  the  17th  of  Maich  that  fjeueral 
Washington  triumphantly  marched  into  Boston.  Ge* 
neral  Clinton  had  been  some  time  before  detached  by 
General  Howe,  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  South  p 
and  Cieneral  Lee  had  been  sent  by  Washington,  to 
watc h  and  counteract  his  movements.  But  before  Me 
inquire  into  the  transa^  tinns  of  the  South,  it  will  l»c 
proper  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  little  army  under 
Arnold  in  Canada. 

We  have  seen  that  Colonel  Arnold,  after  the  despe- 
rate but  unsuccessful  assault  upon  (|ucbec,  had  retir- 
ed with  about  seven  hundred  men,  to  the  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  city,  where  he  fortified  himself 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  enable  him,  in  a  situ- 
ation effectually  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from  the  gar- 
fison.  The  reinforcements  which  he  had  asked  for, 
arrived  but  slowly.  As  soon  as  General  Thomas  arrived 
to  take  the  command,  another  attempt  wa^  made  upon 
the  city.  They  erected  batteries,  constructed  fire  eliips^ 
and  prepared  scaling  ladders,  with  a  view  of  settini; 
fin  to  the  shipping  and  the  town,  and  entering  the 
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works  duriug  the  confusion  that  this  would  necessa- 
rily occasion.  At  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to 
drive  the  Americans  away  hy  a  Mr.  Beaujeu,  who 
collected  a  hody  of  (he  Canadian  gentry,  and  march- 
ed against  them.  Tint  he  was  compelled  hy  a  small 
detachment  of  the  Provincials  to  retreat  within  the 
walls,  and  ahandon  his  design.  The  Americans  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  fire  to  a  few  houses  in  the  suhurbs^ 
but  the  conllagration  was  prevented  from  spreading, 
by  pulling  down  the  houses  that  would  have  commu- 
nicated witli  the  city.  The  failure  of  their  attempt  to 
fire  the  town  rendered  their  plan  of  storming  the  works 
impracticable;  they  were  therefore  compelled  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  continuing  the  siege,  feeble  and 
incifectual  as  were  their  means  of  assault. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  swall  pox  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  the  Provincial  troops.  It  is  hardly 
possible  toconceive  the  terrour,  distress  and  confusion, 
which  this  horrible  disease  occasioned  in  the  Ameri- 
can camp.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
the  appearance  of  an  infections  disorder  of  so  malig- 
nant a  character,  must  have  produced  much  confusion 
and  sufiering:  what  then  must  have  been  the  dreadful 
dismay  and  distress  which  it  occasioned  to  the  Ame- 
rican army  in  their  situation.  Destitute  of  the  means 
which  could  lessen  or  impede  its  ravages,  ignorant  of 
its  true  nature,  and  anticipating  dangers  w  hich  their 
fears  magnified  tenfold  more  than  the  reality,  it  wan 
found  almost  impossible  to  prevent  a  total  dispersion 
of  the  troops.  Few  or  none  of  the  Provincials  had  had 
the  disorder :  autl  having  heard  that  iuocnlation  was 
the  only  preventive  of  its  fatal  tendency,  the  reinforce- 
ments as  tliey  arrived,  continued  in  defiance  of  ortleru 

inoculate  themselves^  and  thus  to  spread  still  fur- 
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Iher  the  terrible  effects  of  the  disease.  Out  of  three 
thousand  recruits  that  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
Spriug,  only  nine  hundred  remained  fit  for  duty. 

While  the  army  was  in  this  suffering  condition  the 
Bhi|)H  of  war  arrived  with  succours  for  the  British  Ge- 
neral. They  had  with  incredible  exertions  and  ilex- 
terity  cut  through  the  ice,  and  forced  a  passage  to  the 
relief  of  the  town  ;  and  liaving  landed  a  thousand  ma* 
fines  with  two  companies  of  the  29th,  Sir  Guy  joined 
them  with  eiglit  hundred  of  his  own  troops  and  im- 
mediately marched  to  the  attack  of  the  Americans. 
But  he  was  too  late — General  Thomas^  who  superse- 
ded Wooster  in  the  command,  foreseeing  this  event, 
had  made  a  hasty  retreat,  being  compelled  from  tliftj 
situation  of  his  troops  lo  leave  hehiriil  him  all  his  ar- 
tillery and  stores,  and  a  number  of  the  sick  who  were 
unable  to  move. 

If  Sir  Guy  Carlcton  had  pursued  the  American  ar- 
my at  this  period,  the  whole  must  have  fallen  into  his 
hands — the  Provincials  were  dispersed  at  various 
points  and  the  retreating  General  had  not  more  than 
three  hundred  effective  men,  with  whom  it  would  have 
been  impossible  fur  him  to  have  made  a  btand.  But 
the  Goveruour  was  content  to  he  release^l  from  his  be- 
siegers, and  did  not  seem  to  be  desirous  (»f  effecting 
more  than  to  drive  them  from  his  neighl^ourhood. 
About  a  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  hiH  hands,  chiefly' 
the  sick  and  wounded,  wiiicb,  to  the  honour  of  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  met  with  the  most  humane  trealment* 

The  Americans  continued  their  retreat  to  the  river 
Sorel,  having  marched  the  first  forty-five  miles  with- 
out halting.  Here  they  found  a  reinioiTement  of  se- 
veral regiments  waiting  for  them  under  General 
Thompson,  who  in  a  few  days  succeeded  to  the  com- 
vol..  T.  42 
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inaud,  by  (he  unforlutiaie  death  of  General  Thomas^ 
•who  died  of  the  small  pox.  A  few  da^s  after  this  event 
an  eiiteqtrisc  was  planned  by  fieneral  Sullivan.  whic:h 
displaced  mnrli  more  holdl|e^s  of  drsign,  (ban  pru- 
dence or  ^od  niana^emenl. — The  army  under  Gene- 
ral Howe  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  truopn 
from  Rii*;landy  Ireland,  and  Brunswick,  lo  upwards 
onhirteen  Mo«i(rJH(/mPU,  Ihc  principal  rendezvou^of 
which  wfljs  at  Three  Rivers — a  post  on  the  north  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  half  way  between  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  BriK^adier  General  Frazer^  with  m 
large  lK>dy  of  the  British  and  Brunswick  troops,  %vas 
stationed  at  tlds  post — Brif^adier  General  JS'^eshit  re- 
mained with  another  conRiderable  body  on  board  the 
transports,  a  few  milen  lielow — several  of  the  bhips 
with  troops  had  made  their  way  a  little  above — and 
the  remainder  of  the  army  with  the  GeneraU  Carle- 
ton,  Burs^oyne,  Philips  and  Heidesel,  o<:cupied  vari- 
ous posts  on  the  river  between  Three  Rivers  and  (Que- 
bec.— Under  these  circumntances  General  Hullivan 
conceived  it  possible  to  surprise  the  Army  at  Three 
Rivers  and  destroy  the  shipping  that  lay  near  it.  For 
this  purpose  he  detached  Cieueral  Thompson,  ^vith 
lessthau  two  thousand  men,  who  embarked  in  hatteanx 
and  traversing  the  Lake  St.  Peter  dropped  down  tin 
river  in  the  night,  with  the  expectation  of  rcacfiiuj 
Three  Rivers  before  day  light.  They  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  pass  the  ships  without  discovery^  but  were 
too  late  to  effect  their  object,  even  had  success  been 
practicable  under  every  favourable  ( ircumstaTice.  In 
marching  to  attack  the  \illage  in  the  rear  they  were 
oompelied  to  cross  a  deep  marshy  the  difficulties  of 
which  were  hardly  surmounted,  when  a  tremendoun 
Src  was  opened  upon  them^  which  threw  tho  whole  de- 
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tachioent  into  confusion,  and  witljout  attending  to  or- 
ders or  remon.stmnccK  each  man  took  (he  hcst  means 
of  effecting  his  own  safety.  About  two  hundred  ofthem 
fell  into  tlie  handsof  the  enemy. — IfGcneral  Sullivan 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  British 
forces  in  and  about  Three  Rivers,  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  would  Imve  formed  a  design  which  involved 
Huch  imminent  hazard — but  that  he  did  not  know  iU 
can  liardly  be  considered  asa  justiGcation  of  liis  daring 
project;  and  nothing  but  the  consummate  skill  and 
prudence  with  which  he  managed  the  subsequent  re- 
treat from  the  formidable  forces  under  Garleton  and 
Bnrgoyne,  could  have  saved  him  from  censure. 

Arnold  no  longer  able  to  hold  Montreal  was  com- 
pelled to  i|uit  it  in  «ome  haste,  and  was  so  closely 
pursued  by  Burgoyne,  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to 
put  hii^  troops  in  mai*ching  order  at  Longueil  before 
that  General  entered  it.  The  pursuit  was  equally 
rioso  to  Sorel,  Chamblee^  8t.  Johns,  and  the  Isle  aux 
Noix,  at  which  last  place  all  the  boats  which  were 
not  required  to  transport  the  army,  were  burned,  aiid 
General  Sullivan  was  enabled  to  reach  Crown  Point 
in  safety — having  conducted  the  retreat,  under  the 
most  embarrassing  difliculties,  in  a  manner  to  deserve 
Ihe  thanks  of  Congress  and  the  whole  army. 

Shortly  before  the  retreat  of  Arnold  fromMonti*ea1y 
an  nifnir  occurred  in  a  pari  of  the  forces  under  his 
command,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  An  Of- 
ficer had  been  stationed,  with  a  party  of  four  hundred 
men,  at  a  place  called  the  Cedars  about  forty  miles 
above  Montreal,  and  just  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Kapids.  Being  frightened  at  the  appearance  of  a 
forre  descending  the  river  to  attack  him,  he  fled  with 
great  precipitation,  leaving  the  command  to  the  officer 
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next  b  rank — who  being  of  a  temperament  but  little 
more  martial  than  that  of  his  Chief,  surrendered  the 
po^t  witliont  opposition.  Upon  hearing  of  their  hos- 
tile approach,  Arnold  detachetl  Major  Sherburne, 
vith  one  hundred  men  tc»  the  relief  of  the  Post,  who 
crossed  the  Lake  and  was  marching  to  the  Cedars, 
wlien  lus  little  band  were  attacked  liy  a  body  of  five 
hundred  Indians.  The  Alajnr  made  a  mo8t  gallant 
defence  of  near  two  hours,  nor  did  he  cease  to  fight 
until  completely  surrounded  and  disarmed.  Twenty 
eight  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  among 
the  latter  of  whom  was  himself.  The  Indians  aficr- 
yards  put  to  death  twenty  others,  with  all  the  aggra- 
ation  of  savage  barbarity;  and;  stripping  the  small 
remnant  of  them  naked  drove  them  into  the  jjosses- 
siou  of  Captain  Foster  at  the  Cedars.  Arnold  flew  to 
the  rescue  of  these  unfortunate  captives  the  moment 
he  had  learned  their  fate ;  hut  upon  his  approach  he 
received  a  communication  from  Captain  Foster,  ac- 
quainting him  that  if  he  would  not  consent  to  a  cartel^ 
which  he  had  already  forced  Major  Hherburne  and 
others  to  sign,  the  prisoners  should  all  be  inHtantiy 
put  to  death.  Humanity  as  well  as  regard  for  the 
captive  officers,  compelled  Arnold  to  accede  to  th 
pmposal,  and  thus  was  his  vengeance  disarmed. 

Thus  was  an  end  put  (o  the  war  in  Canada :  aw 
which  had  been,  in  its  commencement,  attended  wit 
the  most  brilliant  successes  to  the  American  arms^ 
and  which  in  its  whole  progress  had  displayed  the 
military  character  of  the  Colonial  Officers  in  the  most 
bottotirahle  point  of  view.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  brilliant  career  of  Montgomery  from  (he  Isle  aux 
Noix  to  Quebec — the  long,  difficult  and  laborious 
narchof  Axnold,  through  hardsliips  and  dangers,  that 
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Avould  have  appalled  the  stoutest  follower  of  Xeno- 
plion — biij  Hubsequent  siege  and  blockade  of  one  of 
the  strougejiit  military  po^^ls  in  the  world,  in  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country,  in  tiic  midst  of  a  norlheru 
winter,  where  nothing  wa.s  seen  but  ice  and  snow, 
with  raAv  recruits  half-clad,  half-fed  and  scarcely  half 
covered  from  the  storms  of  wind  and  snow — tlie  ex- 
pedition to  Canada  may  be  fairly  placed  on  a  paral- 
lel with  any  of  the  boasted  achievements  of  ancient 
Greece  or  Rome.  Nor  was  the  conclusion  of  it  less 
honourable,  thous^li  less  brilliant — the  retreat  of  Ge- 
neral Hullivan  Mill  hold  a  rank  among  the  most  glo- 
rious eflorLM  of  military  genius^  so  long  as  tiie  world 
f^hall  delight  in  war 

We  must  now  attend  to  the  operations  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  Colonies.  We  have  before  hinted, 
that  General  Clinton  had  been  detached  with  a  body 
of  troops  by  General  Howe  some  time  previous  to  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  ;  and  that  General  Lee  had  been 
sent  by  Washington  to  watch  his  movements.  It  waa 
generally  supposed  that  his  object  was  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  City  of  New  York,  au  event  which  would 
prove  seriously  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed Colonies.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York 
kt  this  time  contained  a  majority  of  the  King^s  friends; 

id  it  was  therefore  important  that  the  measure  of 
raising  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  City  should  not 
be  trusted  to  them.  General  Lee  aware  of  this,  and 
knowing  that  no  troops  could  be  spared  from  the  main 
array,  urged  General  WaMhini;tou  to  give  him  autho- 
rity to  raise  a  body  of  Volunteers  in  C*(mnecticut. — 
This  was  done  through  the  instnimentality  of  Gover- 
nour  Trumbull;  and  in  little.  m(»re  than  a  forlnighl 
General  Lee  found  himself  at  the  head  of  twelve  kati- 
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and  among  Ibe.m  M^IjCoc]  Itimself.     The  Americai 
had  only  tico  wounded,  one  of  whom  afU-rwards  died," 

This  victory,  it  may  be  supposed^  occasioned  great 
joy  to  the  Provincials.  It  wam  the  more  gnitifying, 
(00^  as  the  Govcrnour,  with  General  Clinton,  and  se- 
veral other  royal  officers  were  waiting  at  Tape  Fear, 
in  full  confidence  that  McDonald  would  soon  return 
to  them  with  the  subdued  Provincials.  This  intelli- 
gence to  Governour  Martin  was  the  death  blow  to  all 
bis  hopes  of  recovering  the  revolted  Province.  He 
had  now  only  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  friend  Lord 
AVilliam  Campbell,  under  the  guidance  of  Clinton. 

General  Clinton  finding  that  nothing  could  be  dune 
cither  in  Vir£;inia  or  Nortli  Carolina,  in  both  of  which 
(kilonieM,  Lee  had  appeared  like  a  s|iiritof  the  air  to 
watch  his  motions^  determined  upon  making  an  aitac'k 
upon  the  City  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  And 
here  also  to  the  utter  a.'^tonishment  of  General  Clin- 
toD;  Lee  had  arrived  before  him.  As  the  movements 
of  General  Clinton  wei'e  fortunately  not  very  secret, 
the  Americans  hud  had  lime  to  prepare  for  his  recep- 
tion at  Charleston,  by  the  erection  of  works  on  *S((/- 
lican*8  Inland,  A  Fort  had  been  constructed  here 
mounlin:;  t/nVfyguns,  3Srs  and  18's.  The  militia  of 
the  Colou,>  had  readily  obeyed  the  summons  of  the 
Provincial  President  to  repair  to  Charleston,  and  the9< 
were  joined  by  several  regiments  of  Regulars  from  th^ 
main  army,  amounting  in  the  whole  toflve  or  ^'x  thou- 
5aw«/men.  General  Clinton  arrived  with  the  fleet  on 
the  first  of  June,  and  landed  a  number  of  his  troops  on 
Long  Inland^  separated  from  Suirn'an''8  Island  to  the 
East  by  a  small  creek.  Two  of  the  ships,  in  a  few 
days  afterwards,  passed  Charleston  bar,  having  been 
first  obliged  to  take  out  their  guns.  This  w  as  follow- 
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ed  by  a  Proclamation  from  the  General,  ia  which  he 
repeated  the  gracious  promise  of  pardon  to  all  the  re- 
bels ^\'ho  shoiihl  return  to  their  allegiance  to  his  Ma- 
jesty— but  the  General  could  find  none  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  they  had  committed  a  crime  for  which  pardon 
was  necessary,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  month  he  was 
ready  to  execute  the  sentence  of  vengeance  denounc- 
ed against  the  traitors. 

One  of  the  Colonial  regiments  under  Colonel  Gads- 
den was  stationed  at  Fort  Johnson,  bn  the  northern 
extremity  of  Jarnvs  Inland^  and  two  other  regiments 
of  the  Colony  under  Colonels  Moidtrie  and  Thomp- 
son^ occupied  the  opposite  extremities  of  SuUivan^s 
Island,  The  other  troops  were  posted  at  various 
points  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required.  Two  50 
gun  ships,  four  frigates,  several  sloops  of  war,  and 
bomb  vessels,  were  brought  to  the  attack^  which  was 
commenced  about  eleven  o'clock  from  one  of  llie  bomb 
vessels.  Thi«»  was  soon  f«dlowed  by  the  guns  of  all  the 
ships — the  attack  was  against  the  fort  under  Colonel 
Moultrie  at  (he  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island.  Four 
of  the  vessels  dropped  anchor  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Fort  and  opened  their  several  broadsides-*- 
Three  others  were  ordered  to  take  their  station  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  Island  and  the  city,  intending 
ihereby  to  enfilade  the  works  as  well  as  to  cut  off  the 
I'ommunication  with  the  continent — But  in  attempting 
to  execute  this  order,  thev  became  cntanirled  with  each 
other  on  the  shoals,  and  one  of  the  frigates,  the  *Jc<e- 
o»,  stuck  fast. 

The  roar  of  artillery  upon  this  little  Fort  was  in- 
cessant, and  enough  to  ajipnl  even  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  all  their  lives  to  tlic  dreadful  work  of  a 
canuouadc.  But  Moultrie  with  his  brave  Carolinians, 
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seemed  to  regard  it  only  as  a  siympUony  to  the  grand 
march  of  independence.  They  relumed  the  Ore  with 
an  aim  as  true  and  deliberate  as  though  each  Itritish 
ship  had  been  placed  as  a  target  for  jnnze  shrmling, 
and  continued  it  for  several  hours  until  their  amniuHi- 
Hon  icas  expended.  The  cessation  which  this  uece-s- 
sarily  occasioned,  produced  a  momentary  joy  in  the 
aHsailants:^  who  in  imagination  already  grasped  the 
victory  which  had  been  so  hotly  disputed — but  the  re- 
newal of  the  blize  from  the  batteries  soon  convinced 
them  that  ihe  struggle  was  not  yet  ended.  Anotlier 
gleam  of  hope  brightened  upon  the  British  Heanien, 
when  after  a  dreadful  volley  iht?  Jlag  oT  Mo nihie  wan 
no  longer  seen  to  wave  defiance.  They  looked  ea- 
gerly and  an^iou^ly  towards  the  spot  where  Clinton^ 
Cornwallis,  and  Vaughan,  had  landed  with  tlic  troops, 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  them  mount  the  para- 
tets  in  triumph.  But  no  British  troops  appeared,  and 
a  few  moments  afterwards,  the  sli-iped  tlagof  the  Co- 
lonies, once  more  proudly  unfolded  to  the  breeze — the 
staiT  had  been  carried  away  by  aHhnt,  and  the  Hag  bad 
fallen  on  the  outside  of  the.  works ;  a  brave  Hergeant 
of  the  Carolina  troops,  by  the  name  uf  JuHper,  jump- 
ed over  the  wall,  seized  the  Hag,  and  fastening  it  to 
sponge  stafl',  mounted  the  merlon,  amidst  the  tluindei 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  fixed  it  iu  a  conspicuoai 
place. 

The  ships  of  the  enemy  kept  up  their  fire,  with  un- 
subdued courage^  until  half  past  nine  o'clock,  when 
the  darkness  of  the  night  put  a  stop  to  the  carnage  on 
both  sides ;  and  the  ships  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
S-cieon^  soon  after  slipped  their  cables,  ahd  dropped 
down  about  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  The 
terrible  slaughter  on  board  the  ships  bore  melancholy 
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leHlitnony  to  the  bravery  of  the  British  seamen.  At 
oue  time  Captain  Morris, 'of  the  Bristol,  was  almost 
the  only  man  left  upon  the  cjuarter  deck;  hi*  had  re- 
ceived several  woundtii,  but  gallantly  refused  to  quit 
the  deck,  until  no  longer  able  to  stand,  or  give  an  order. 
This  Nhip  had  lit  killed  and  wouudcd — The  Kxpc- 
riment  lost  99  killed  and  wounded,  and  among  the 
latter  her  commander.  Captain  Scott.  The  Jlcteon 
had  a  lieutenant  killed  and  six  men  wounded,  and  the 
Sol'thay  eight  wounded — The  whole  killed  and  wound- 
ed SSo.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  Lord  William  Camp- 
bell who  served  as  a  voluutcer,  were  both  wounded. 
The  Americans  lost  only  ten  killed  and  ticettty  two 
wounded. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  praise  to  Colonel 
Moultrie  and  his  brave  Carolinians,  who  for  more  than 
ten  hours  sustained  the  continued  fire  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  guns  and  bombs ;  from  which  in  the  course 
of  that  time  were  thrown  more  than  ten  thousand  shot 
and  shells,  seven  thousand  of  which  were  picked  xip 
on  the  next  day.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  walls  of  the  Fori  were  built  of  Palmetto  wood, 
which  is  of  so  soft  a  texture  that  the  balls  sunk  in  it 
as  in  the  earth  without  doing  any  injury, — On  the  next 
day  a  few  siiot  were  flred  from  the  garrison  at  the  Ac- 
teon^  which  remained  aground,  and  the  crew  returned 
them,  hut  finding  it  impossible  to  get  her  off,  they  soon 
set  fire  to  and  abandoned  her,  leaving  the  colours  fly- 
ingy  the  ^uns  loaded,  aud  all  their  ammunition  and 
stores.  In  this  perilous  situation  she  was  boarded  by 
a  small  party  of  Americans,  who  Jlred  three  of  the 

nshi  their  late  owners,  while  the  flames  were  liurst- 
auid  them,  filled  their  boats  with  the  stores,  sc- 
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cured  the  flag,  and  had  just  time  to  save  tbemselvcs^ 
wheii  she  was  bli^u'u  into  the  air. 

The  iuactioD  of  the  land  forces  under  Clinton  and 
Cornwallis,  was  a  subject  of  much  surprise  and  epe- 
cnlation.     They  remained  at  the  cast  end  of  Long 
Island,  separated  from  Sullivan's  Island,  as  hai^  been 
observed,  only  by  a  narrow  creek,  easily  fordable  iu 
several  places.     Opposite  to  them  ou  the  east  end  of 
Sullivan's  island  was  Colonel  Thompson  with  about 
seven  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery;  and 
General  Lee  was  so  advantageously  posted  with  the 
remainder  of  the  forces  on  the  main  land,  that  he  could 
easilv  have  sonc  to  the  assistnuce  of  the  island  if  at- 
tacked.    Whether  tliese  considerations  were  sufficient 
to  excuse  the  inactivity  of  General  Clinton  is  matter  of 
much  doubt.     His  force  was  at  least  equal  to  Lei^'s, 
aud  their  superioui'  discijdine  and  experience  should 
have  rendered  them  superiour ;  but  Lee  had  pursued 
him  like  nn  evil  genius,  and  the  very  sight  of  him  ap- 
peared to  disconcert  his  wisest  plans.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton was  certainly  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  brave- 
ry, and  of  masterly  skill  In  tactics,  as  was  aftcrwarda, 
often  manifested  to  the  Americans  :  but  there  was  somO" 
thing  unaccountable  in  his  want  of  success  wlieneve; 
Lee  was  opposed  to   hira.     After  the  failure  of  thii 
expedition  he  set  sail  with  Sir  Peter  Parker  for  New- 
York. 

The  Fort  which  had  been  so  gallantly  defended  by^ 
.WowftriV, afterwards  rex;eived  his  name  :  and  the  Pal- 
metto wood  of  which  it  was  cousliucted  gave  name  to 
a  society  of  Patriots  which  exists  to  the  present  day 
and  continues  proudly  to  uphold  aud  defend  the  prin* 
ciples  of  freedom. 
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It  will  now  be  necessaiy  to  say  Hometbing  of  Ibe  lit- 
tle ileet  vvbicb  bad  been  fitted  oul  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Ezekiel  Hopkins^  Iteonsisted  of  two 
shipu;,  two  brigs  and  a  sloop,  all  well  manued  and  arm- 
ed, and  buving  on  board  about  two  bundred  marines. 
We  biive  already  mentioned  that  the  operations  of  this 
fleet  bad  been  of  considerable  service  to  ti»e  Provin- 
cial cause,  having  at  various  times  with  great  courage 
made  thcra»elves  masters  of  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  niilitarv  stores.  Early  in  March  thev  landed 
at  New  Providence  and  stripped  the  island  of  all  its 
stores  except  the  powder  which  the  Governour  had 
taken  the  precautiou  to  remove ;  and  on  their  return 
home  were  somewhat  (Hsgraced  f»y  an  unsuccessful 
action  with  the  British  ship  Glasgow  of  20  guns,  which 
they  suflered  to  escape  after  an  engagement  of  two 
hours,  with  the  whole  fleet. 

As  the  army  under  General  Washington  at  Boston 
remained  unmolested  after  the  evacuation  of  that  town 
by  the  British,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of 
them  where  they  M^ere  most  wanted;  and  as  no  mili- 
tary affair  of  importance  immediately  demands  our  at- 
tention, we  shall  endeavour  to  give  sucli  a  view  of  po- 
litical matters  as  will  lead  us  to  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. 

Such  was  the  deep  rooted  attacbmetit  of  the  Colo- 
nists generally  to  Great  J^ritain,  under  whose  covsti- 
tutional  government  they  fancied  there  was  greater 
seciirity,  and  happiness,  than  under  any  other  form  of 
government  whatever,  that  until  the  last  critical  mo- 
ment, very  few  even  of  those  who  bore  the  largest 
share  in  the  measures  before  related,  either  desired  or 
thought  of  a  separaliiui.  And  it  must  remain  forever 
a  subject  of  inexplicable  wonder^  by  what  magick  in- 
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ilncnce,  the  few  darins;  spirits  iu  Congress  who  from 
the  first  cherished  a  hope  of  independence,  were  ena- 
bled to  attain  the  adoption  of  those  measures  which 
60  gradiinlly  hut  so  successfully  led  them  to  the  sum- 
mit of  their  wishes. 

Wu  have  heretofore  mentioned  several  addresses 
forwarded  by  Congress  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. 
The  people  uf  that  Province  had  on  many  occai^iong 
I'vinced  n  friendly  disposition,  and  steps  were  now  ta- 
ken, by  the  formal  appointment  of  Commissioners,  to 
ne^tiate  an  union.  Doctor  Franklin^  Samuel  Chase^ 
and  Charles  Carroll,  were  clothed  with  authority  from 
Congress  for  this  purpose:  hut  lhou,^hmany  of  the  In- 
habitants  of  that  Province  bad  experienced  nothing 
but  oppression  and  cruelty  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Guy 
Carleton.  and  the  rites  of  the  church  were  denied  to 
all  who  had  the  courage  to  avow  their  dislike  of  the 
(litebec  Billy  yet  they  were  either  too  tame  in  dispo* 
HiUoD  or  too  much  in  fear  of  the  power  of  Sir  Guy,  to 
listen  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Congress.  Mr. 
Ca7T(///,  afterwards  Arch-Bishop  of  Baltimore,  a  gen- 
tleman every  \^ay  qualilied  lor  the  task  of  persuasion, 
was  sent  from  Maryland  to  offer  the  services  of  the 
Church  to  those  to  whom  they  had  been  refused,  and 
to  join  his  influence  with  the  Commissioners,  but  to  no 
purpose — the  Canadians  preferred  to  groan  longer  un- 
der the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

The  Cougrcss  had  waited  with  considerable  pa- 
tirnce.  and  some  anxiety,  the  I'esult  of  the  late  Session 
of  Parliament :  they  had  forebore  to  do  any  thing  which 
might  nut  be  justified  upon  the  fair  principles  of  self 
defence,  until  it  appeared  that  the  Ministry  were  re- 
solved, that  nothing  short  of  tlie  most  ahject  submis- 
sion should  be  the  price  of  accommodation.     Early 
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in  May  llierefore  thf  Congress  adopted  amea^iuvc  in- 
tended to  suuiid  the  sentiments  of  the  Colonies,  on  the 
subject  of  independence.  Tliey  stated  the  rejeotioi 
of  tlieir  petitions,  ihe  Prohibitory  Act,  and  theemploj 
ment  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  ix^duce  them  to  obcdl 
ence,  and  concluded  by  dechtrins;  it  expedient  that  all 
the  Colonies  Hhoiild  proceed  to  the  estahlishnienl  of 
such  a  form  (>f  government  as  their  representatives 
might  think  most  conducive  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  This  Preamble  and  Resolution, 
was  immediately  forwarded  to  all  the  Colonies ;  and 
in  a  few  days  nderw&tiU  liichavd  Jieurt/  i><>,  of  Vir- 
ginia, gave  notice  to  the  Congress  that  he  should  on 
an  appointed  day  move  forn.  declaration  af  inde pent! - 
PTice.  This  was  accordingly  done,  but  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  was  postponed  until  llie  l^t  of  Ju- 
ly^ so  timid^  bo  waveringt  so  unwilling  to  break  the 
maternal  connexion  were  most  of  tlie  members.. 

The  interval  was  employed  in  unceasing  exertions 
by  the  friends  of  independence  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  ihe  people  for  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  such 
a  measure.  Th'^  Press  teemed  with  Essays  and  Pam- 
phlets, in  which  all  the  arts  of  elocpience  were  used 
to  ridicule  the  prejudices  which  supported  an  attach- 
ment to  the  King  and  the  (Jovernmeut  of  England. 
Among  the  numerous  writers  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion., the  most  luminous^  the  most  eloquent,  and  the 
most  forcible,  was  ThomtiH  Paine,  His  Pamphlet  en- 
titled "Common  Sense"  was  not  only  read,  but  un- 
derstoo<l,  by  everybody.  It  contained  plain  and  sim- 
ple truths,  told  in  a  style  and  language^  lliat  rame 
home  to  the  heart  of  every  man;  and  those  who  re- 
gard the  independence  of  the  United  States  as  a  bless- 
will  never  cease  to  cherish  tlic  remembrance  of 
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Thomas  Paine.  Whatever  may  Kave  been  bis  subse- 
quent career — in  wlialever  lii^ht  his  moral  or  religious 
principles  may  be  regarded — it  should  never  be  for- 
golten  that  to  liim,  more  than  lo  any  single  individual^ 
wan  owing  the  rapid  diifusion  of  those  sentiments  and 
feelings  uhich  produced  the  act  of  separation  from 
Great  Britain. 

New-Hampshire,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania^  and  Maryland,  for  a  long  time  held  out 
against  the  motion  for  independence.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia the  proposed  measnre  was  so  warmly  opposed  by 
Mr.  Dicketison,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  and 
ablest  advocates  of  resistance^  that  the  convention  of 
Deputies  left  him  out  in  their  election  of  Delegates  to 
Congress,  and  appointed  Dr.  Benjamin  Rusk  hi  bis 
place.  In  Maryland  the  Convention  instnicted  their 
Delegates  to  vote  against  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, which  on  the  first  question  they  did,  contrary  to 
their  own  sentiments ;  and  wilhdra.wing  immediately 
from  the  Congress,  they  returned  to  their  own  Colo- 
ny. Here  Samuel  Chase  laboured  industriously  and 
efTectually  to  procure  county  meetings,  at  which  the 
ppojAe  were  induced  to  instruct  their  deputies  to  re- 
verse their  former  vote  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  June  Ibe 
Convention  gave  an  unanimous  vote  for  independence, 
Milh  which  the  Delegates  lost  no  time  in  returning  to 
Congress. 

On  the  day  agreed  upon  for  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
JLee^s  motion,  the  ist  of  July,  Congress  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee  of  the  whcde  ;  the  debates  on  the 
<[uestion  were  continued  with  great  warmth  for  tkree 
dmjs.  It  had  been  determined  to  take  the  vote  by 
Colonies;  and  as  a  master  stroke  of  policy,  the  author 
of  which  is  not  known  to  history,  it  had  been  propos 
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ea  and  a^eed  that  the  decision  on  the  question^  whsd- 
ever  might  be  the  real  state  of  the  votesy  should  appear 
ip,  the  world  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Congress. 
On  the  first  question  $ix  Colonies  were  in  the  affirnia- 
live,  and  six  in  the  nef^ative^ — Pennstflrania  being 
without  a  vote  by  the  division  of  her  delegates.  A\'^hat 
an  awful  moment  was  this  fiir  the  sanguine  friends  of 
freedom !  (n  this  state  of  the  business,  it  is  said,  on 
tlie  authority  of  evidence  afterwards  adduced  be- 
fore the  British  Parliament,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Jidams 
once  more  successfully  exerted  his  influence;  and  that 
one  of  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania  >vasbroughtover 
to  the  side  of  independence.  Itis  more  proliable,  how- 
ever, that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Adams  ixtended  no 
further  than  to  procure  one  of  the  dissenting  members 
to  withdraw  from  the  House ;  and  that  the  vote  of 
Pennsylvania  was  thus  obtained.  This  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  circumstance  that  only  nive  out  of  the 
ten  delegates  from  that  Colony  subscribed  the  decla- 
nitibn.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  only  a^  a  matter  of  lau- 
rfable  curiosity,  that  the  Journals  of  Congress  are  pro- 
foundly silent,  a ;  to  the  minute  proceedings  on  this 
memorable  question,  and  as  to  the  names  of  those  who 
espoused  or  opposed  it.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
tlie  purity  of  motive  which  actuated  any  member.  It 
is  sufficient  that  at  length  the  important  decision  was 
made,  and  whether  made  by  a  raajorily  of  one  or  of 
twenty  voices,  is  a  question  of  no  historical  importance, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams^  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Koger  Sherman,  and  J{.  R.  Livingston,  had  been 
appointed'on  the  iltli  of  June,  to  prepare  a  declara- 
tion of  tndependence.  It  was  agreed  by  tiiis  Com- 
mittee, that  each  individual  of  it  should  draw  up  sucli 
a  declaration  as  his  judgment,  talents^  or  feelings 
vofc.  I.  44 
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should  iliciate,  that  so  upon  comparing  the  whole,  thai 
one  should  be  chosen  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
which  should  be  most  coiiforniahle  to  the  wishes  of 
the  wliolc.  .If/*.  JeJfev8on-s  paper  >>as  the  first  one 
read — and  a^  the  highest  compliment  which  could  be 
paid  to  the  talents  which  it  displays^  every  member  of 
the  Committee  spontaneously  resolved  to  suppress  bb 
own  produrlion,  modestly  observing  that  it  was  un- 
worthy to  bear  a  competition  with  what  they  bad  just 
heard. 

On  ihv  fourth  day  of  July  177^?  i'lat  declaration 
was  adopted  by  Congress,  and  given  to  the  world  as 
follows : 

A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled. 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  as- 
sume among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's 
Kod  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires,  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  such  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  ;  and  whenever  any  form  of  go- 
vernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  insti- 
tute a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form. 
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as  to  them  shall  8ccm  most  likely  to  effect  their  safe- 
ty  and  happiness.     Prudence  indeed,  would  dictate 

lat  governments  long  established,  should  not  be 
changed  fur  li^ht  and  transient  causes:  and  accord- 
ingly, nil  experience  hath  shown,  that  maidtind  are 
more  inclined  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferahk,  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  :  but  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despot- 
ism, it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  tlirow  off  such 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  fu- 
ture security.  Sucli  has  been  the  patient  sufferance 
of  these  Colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  wliich 
constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  go- 
▼ernment.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain,  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions ;  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of 
an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states :  to  prove  this, 
let  facts  be  exhibited  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws,  the  most  whole-, 
some  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  CTOvernours  to  pass  laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspend- 
ed iu  their  operations  till  his  assent  should  be  obtain- 
ed; and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglect- 
ed to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  peo- 
ple would  relincjuish  the  lights  of  representation  in 
the  legislature ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  for- 
midable to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places 
unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  deposito- 
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ries  of  tlimrpnhlic  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fati- 
guing Diem  intocompliauee  with  his  meat^ures. 

He  has  ilisKolveil  representative  houses  repeatedly^ 
for  oppoHiiigy  >vitli  manly  firmness,  his  invusiun  uii  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  lon^  time  after  such  dissolu- 
tion, to  cause  others  to  he  erected,  whereby  the  lei^is- 
lative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  relun^- 
ed  to  the  people  at  large  for  tJieir  exercise, — the  statt 
remaining  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dan- 
gers of  invasion  from  without^  and  convulsions  with- 
in. 

lie  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of 
these  states  ;  for  that  purpose,  of)structing  the  laws  for 
naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others 
to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  ihe 
conditions  of  uew'  appropriations  of  lauds. 

He  has  obstructed  tlic  administration  of  iustice,  hy 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary 
powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependant  on  his  will  alone^ 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices^  and  (he  amount  and  pay- 
ment of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sei 
hither  swarms  of  officers^  to  harass  our  people  and  cal 
out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing 
armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  iudependant 
of  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  comltiued  with  others,  to  sulyect  us  to  a  ju- 
risdiction foreign  to  ourconstitutiou,  and  unacknowl- 
edged by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  pretend- 
ed acts  of  legislation. 
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.  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among 
us. 

For  protecting  them,  hy  a  mock  trial,  from  punish- 
ment for  any  niurders  wliicii  they  ahoul^Jl  commit  on 
the  inhabitants  of  these  states  : 

for  cutting  off  our  trade,  with  allparisof  the  world  : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us;  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefit  of 
trial  by  jiiry: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pre- 
tended offences : 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a 
neighbouring  Province,  establishing  therein  an  arbi- 
trary goverument;  and  enlarging  its  boundaries  so  as 
to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  fur 
introducing  the  sameabsolute  rule  into  these  Colonies  : 

For  taking  awfy  o]it  charters,  abolishing  <Hir  most 
valuable  laws^  and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms 
of  our  governments  : 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislature*,  and  declar- 
ing themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us, 
in  all  ca^es  whatsoever* 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us 
out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt 
our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  peojdc. 

He  is  at  this  time  Irannporting  large  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  to  complete  the  work  of  deatli,  desola- 
tion and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumslaricea 
of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unn  orthy  the  head  of  a  ci- 
vi|i2ed  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  cap- 
tive OQ  the  high  sea»;  to  bear  arms  against  their  coun- 
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iry,  to  become  the  executiooers  of  their  friends  and 
brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hiiads. 

He  has  excited  domestick  insurrections  amongst  us^ 
and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our 
frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known 
rule  of  warfare  is^  undistinguished  destruction  of  all 
agesy  ficxes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  peti- 
tioned for  redress,  in  the  most  humble  terms  :  our  re- 
peated petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated 
injury.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  Bri- 
tish bietbren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to 
lime,  of  attempts,  by  their  Lcgislatui-e,  to  extend  an 
unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us  ;  we  havei-eminded 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  ouremigratiou  and  Bettlc- 
ment  here ;  we  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity ;  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by 
the  ties  ofour  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usur- 
pations, which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connex- 
ion and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  J 
tn  the  voice  of  jtistiee  and  consanguinity.  We  must 
therL'forc  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denunnces 
our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of 
mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  general  Congress  assembled^ 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  Colonies,  solemn- 
ly publish  and  dechire,  that  these  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Indepeudent 
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States ;  and  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allowance 
to  the  British  Crown ;  and  that  all  political  connex- 
ion between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain^  is 
and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and  that^  as  free 
and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  in- 
dependent states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes^  and  our  sacred 
honour. 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence  once  published 
to  the  world  with  such  ^olemuity,  gave  a  new  charac- 
ter to  the  contest,  not  only  in  the  Colonies^  but  in  Eu- 
rope.   Before  tills  decisive  step,  the  American  people 
were  regarded  by  many  able  and  goud  men,  as  well 
as  sound  politicians,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantick,  ra- 
ther as  children  struggling  for   doubtful  privileges 
with  a  parent,  than  as  men  contending  with  men  for 
their  natural  and  indisputable  rigbts.     But  this  deli- 
berate appeal  to  the  nations  uf  the  earth,  to  posterity, 
and  to  the  God  of  battles,  gave  a  new  political  charac* 
ter,  an  immediate  dignity  and  manhood,  to  their  tause. 
It  was  no  longer  the  unholy  struggle  of  subjects  against 
their  monarch ;  of  childreD  against  their  parent ;  of  rash 
and  turbulent  men  who  never  measure  nor  weigh  the 
consequence  of  their  deeds  :  it  wa,s  no  longer  a  con- 
test for  mere  matters  of  opinion,  but  for  a  national  ex- 
istence, for  life  or  death.    It  became,  under  the  awful 
sanction  of  that  assembly,  the  temperate  and  determin- 
ed stand  of  men  who  bave  entrenched  themselves  with- 
in the  certain  and  thoroughly -understood  limits  of  their 
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rights ;  of  men  who  had  counted  the  cost  dispashioa- 
ately^  and  measured  the  event  without  shrinking;  of 
men  who  felt,  deliberated  and  acted^  as  the  representa- 
tives of  a  whole  people,  conscious  of  their  infirmities 
and  their  responsibility  ;  knowing  ihe  might  of  (heir 
adversaries^  and  the  weakness  of  their  friends,  but  de- 
termined to  do  their  duty  to  their  children,  and  leave 
them  their  inheritance  undisturbed  and  unimpaired. 
Or  if  that  might  not  be,  and  the  liberties  of  English- 
men were  no  longer  the  protection  of  their  wives^  or 
the  birth-right  of  their  children, — to  leave  them  as  wi- 
dows and  orphans  to  the  charity  of  Heaven. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was,  of  itself,  a 
vittory, — a  victory  over  the  passions,  prejudices  and 
fears  of  a  multitude.  It  drew  the  line  forever,  between 
the  friends  and  the  foes  of  America.  It  left  no  neu- 
trals. He,  who  was  not  for  independenoe,  uncondition- 
al independance,  Avas  an  enemy.  The  efi'ect  produc- 
ed upon  the  publick  mind  by  the  boldness  and  unani- 
mity manifested  on  this  occasion,  by  the  delegates  of 
the  several  Colonic!^,  operated  on  the  general  confi- 
dence of  the  people  as  much  as  a  similar  declaration 
would  have  done,  had  it  been  adopted  and  signed  by 
ihe  whole  population  of  the  states.  In  the  publick 
exultation  at  the  time,  the  murmurs  of  disapprobation 
were  unheard ;  and  the  opposition  to  be  expected  from 
the  discontented  and  factious,  who  were  always  a  for- 
midable minority,  and  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  coun- 
try, was  entirely  overlooked. 

The  manifesto  appeared  as  unauimous;  it  was  hail- 
ed as  a  prognostick  ;  and  when  the  measure  was  con- 
summated there  were  few  to  distrust  such  predictions 
as  the  wisest  had  uttered,  when  only  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  such  a  coalition.  They  forgot  that 
vol..   I.  ^^45  • 
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there  was  no  common  head  to  give  stability  and  uni- 
formity to  the  measures  of  the  confederacy ;  the  testi- 
mony of  all  antiijuity  was  disregarded  ;  not  only  the 
people,  hut  politicians,  not  otherwise  deficient  in  saga- 
city, persisted  in  Uelicving  that  such  au  union  might  be 
permanent  with  no  other  tic  than  that  of  opinion. 

Whatever  may  now  be  thouj;ht  of  the  vast  political 
foresight  of  those  who  first  planned  this  confederacy, 
it  is  certain  that,  at  the  time,  it  was  regarded  as  a  tern- 
porary  association.  To  understand  tlie  principles  of 
attraction  and  adhesion  which  ilrst  l»rought  together 
and  then  united  such  discordant  materials,  it  will  be 
necessary  U>  f<M*get  what  happened  after  tlieir  union, 
and  go  back  to  its  first  cause.  Much  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  lofty  patriotism  of  the  times,  w  hich  may, 
wiih  more  jnstice.  I>e  attributed  to  necesity,  or  tosomc 
other  cause.  IStill  more  has  been  said  of  the  generous 
disiuteresteducss,  the  nnghaken  firmness,  the  incor- 
ruptible integrity  of  the  several  parties  ;  but  the  plain 
(ruth  seems  (o  be  this.  The  Colonies  adopted  certAJiiM 
precipitate  measures,  the  consequences  of  M'hich  wemF 
not  foreseen  at  the  time,  by  which  they  were  so  entaa 
glcd,  that  they  could  not  be  separated.  Their* disp 
feition  to  retract  frequently  Hueceedcd  the  strongest  in 
stances  of  opposition,  but  always  so  far  in  the  rear  n 
to  be  ineffectual.  While  they  threw  the  gauntlet  wit 
one  hand,  they  extended  the  other  for  reconciliation 
And  when  that  reconciliation  was  about  to  take  place, 
some  othei*  precipitate  indication  of  hostility  was  given, 
which  prevented  it. 

The  only  bond  of  union  at  first,  was  opinion — lia- 
ble at  every  moment  to  change.  A  sense  of  common 
danger  was  the  tendency  to  union :  and  a  de.^ire  of 
self  preservation  the  only  law  of  cohesion.  And  both  of 
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coulfl  be  countoracled  by  the  first  change  in  nf- 
fairs-  That  very  patriotism  which  had  united  the 
whole,  wonld  have  controled  (he  party  :  until  a  to- 
tal dismerahermcnt  and  separation  wore  cflecled.  Pa- 
triotisDiis,  necessarily,  nuireand  mure  active  and  pow- 
erful as  it  is  more  circumscribed  ;  and  tliis^  which  had 
embraced  m  ithin  its  comprehensive  reach,  the  popula- 
tion of  thirteen  fitates,  would  always  have  been  found 
with  its  moving  principle  concentrated  in  %»umft  one  of 
them. 

This  patriotism^  acting  on  the  vitals  of  each  state, 
and  supported  by  the  omnipotent  desire  of  self  preser- 
vation, would,  when  submission  was  safety  and  secu- 
rity, have  effected  a  separation  of  interests  by  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  same  laws  which  led  to  their 
union. 

That  this  confederacy  did  exist  so  long,  notwith- 
standing this  infirmity  in  its  nature,  without  any  arti- 
cles of  association  creating  a  greater  degree  of  mutual 
dependence,  than  a  mere  sense  of  common  danger, 
must  he  attributed  to  some  cause  more  philosopliical 
(ban  disinterestedness,  or  virtue.  To  counteract  thin 
lende»cy  to  tly  off  from  tlie  centre,  there  must  have 
been  some  natural  law.  Nations  or  legislative  bodies, 
arc  not  disturbed  or  influenced  by  patriotism,  or  disin- 
terestedness, in  any  case  whatever.  Individuals  may 
possess  many  exalted  virtues,  but  they  cannot  be  de- 
legated ;  and  if  they  could,  there  are  comparatively, 
so  few  of  them  in  the  population  of  any  country  that 
their  influence  would  never  be  felt  in  a  representative 
assembly. 

This  natural  law  which  enabled  all  the  Colonies  to 
resist  tlic  iulluences  applied  t**  them,  and  still  to  main- 
tain the  closest  union,   when  the  causes  that  brought 
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them  together  had  ceased  to  operate,  was  necesffity^ 
Man.v  of  them  would  liave  withdrawn  before  the  con- 
federacy was  agreed  upon  ;  even  before  the  declara-^ 
lion  of  independence  was  published,  but  for  the  ear* 
lier  measures  with  which  they  had  entangled  them- 
seh  es,  their  churacters,  their  popularity  and  resources, 
Mithout  any  expectation  of  the  consequences. 

IJut,  whatever  may  now  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  natural  law,  which  brought  these  several 
parts  into  such  intimate  connexion,  and  afterwards 
Bupporto4l  that  connexion,  it  will  he  granted  that,  at 
the  time,  these  eflects  were  attributed  to  principles  ma* 
terially  different.     The  weakness  ofthecoalitiou  was 
forgotten ;  its  tendency  to  separation  was  dif^i-cgardod  ; 
patriotism  and  virtue  were  considered  as  ligaments 
capable  of  counteracting  these  natural  jvropensities. — 
The  declaration  of  independence  wa«  received  as  the 
unanimous   resolve  of  the   thirteen  Colonies.     And 
even  in  Englnnd,  where  some  intimations  of  sucli  a 
design  had  been  rumoured  in  the  circles  of  government, 
and  where  the  strength  of  the  I'oyalists  was  the  most 
intimately  known,  the  power  of  that  formidable  mino- 
rity was  forgotten  in  the  alarm  of  the  first  intclligeuce, 
and  the  cabinet  politicians  themselves,  for  a  while,  be- 
lieved tliat  the  whole  population  of  America  had  spo- 
ken to  their  oppressors.     The  unanimity  thus  exliibit- 
cd  in  this  moment  of  unparallelled  trial,  was  justly  re- 
garded as  portentous  not  only  of  the  uature^  but  of  the 
termination  of  the  contest. 

To  the  sober  and  reflecting,  there  was  a  more  justi- 
fiable grouiul  for  apprcliensions,  or  fears,  as  they  be- 
longed to  the  oppressors  or  the  oppressed,  in  the  cool 
and  weighty  deliberation  of  the  uumi  who  had  resolv- 
ed on  this  measure,  though  they  had  not  giren  an  un- 
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auimous  decision^  than  there  would  have  been  in  the 
most  complete  and  UDqiiestiouable  nianifeHtatlons  of 
popular  iinaniuiity.  For  a  measure  adopted  unani- 
mously by  a  multitude,  from  the  nature  of  tJieir  deli- 
berations, can  never  be  so  conclusive,,  as  if  it  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  majority  of  a  few,  rcpregeulin2;tlie  ma- 
ny, even  as  they  are  usually  represented.  Hut  meu 
were  never  so  representeil,  as  in  this  Congress.  The] 
members  composing  it,  were  not  only  the  chosen  ones 
of  their  country,  hut  chosen  in  the  hour  of  trial,  when 
only  the  «;reat  are  to  be  seen ;  meu  slow  in  deli- 
beration, hut  tried  and  known  to  be  immoveable  in 
their  I'esolves.  1 

The  Delegates  to  this  Congress  who  first  gave  a 
name  to  their  country,  were  not  the  popular  favourites 
who  are  brought  into  notice  during  the  season  of  tu- 
mult and  violence ;  nur  were  they  such  men  as  are 
chosen  in  times  of  trauiiuillity;,  when  nothing  is  to  be  up- 
prehended  from  a  mistaken  choice  ;  not  the  favourites 
of  a  party  or  a  family.  JJut  they  were  men  to 
ivhom  others  might  cling  in  times  of  peril;  and  look 
up  (o  in  the  revolution  of  empires ;  men  whose 
countenances  in  marble,  as  on  the  canvass^  may  be 
dwelt  upon,  by  after  ages,  as  the  history  of  their  times. 

In  periods  of  revolution,  common  men  are  disre- 
garded; popular  favourites  dwindle  into  obscurity; 
and  the  humble  stand  ctnitemplating  the  giants  of  their 
race,  who  have  assembled  and  united  for  their  pro- 
tection. 8uch  were  they  who  composed  that  assembly ; 
clioscn  in  the  most  tlircatening  hour  of  their  existence^ 
and  placed  as  centineU  upt)n  the  outworks  of  liberty. 

There  is  siomething  so  grand  and  impo'ving  in  the 
nature  of  that  event ;  in  the  character  of  the  times  and 
the  actorS;  that  we  should  regard  it^  uere  it  a  matter 
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ttf  anfi/jfuiti/f  as  the  most  sublime  exliihiliun  that  innii 
litis  ever  made  to  man  :  and  notliius;  short  of  an  iiii- 
possihilit^  should  he  listened  to^  as  an  excuse,  from 
an  American,  for  not  being  familiar  with  its  eircum- 
slanccs.  The  Chronicles  of  that  age  should  be  stu- 
died with  rcVcrence  and  intensity,  by  all  who^e  an- 
cestors had  an  interest  in  the  question ;  and  all  who 
experience  in  themselves  and  the  security  of  their  li- 
berties^ the  mighty  eiTects  of  its  decision ;  and  this^ 
while  yet  they  are  not  too  far  removed  from  the  peri- 
od w  hen  men  feel  related  to  their  ancestors^  and  speak 
with  n  generous  enthusiasm  of  their  deeds  ;  and  while 
yet  within  the  time  when  benefactors  are  not  quite 
forgotten. 

Jf  the  mind  were  properly  led  to  an  examination  of 
this  subject,  by  a  regular  chain  of  deduction^  from  the 
first  causes  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Colonists,  to  the 
times  of  gi'eatcr  violence,  and  more  open  and  decided 
opposition  to  the  British  Ministry  :  and  thence  to  a 
lieriod  when  open  war  was  procluinied  agaiust  their 
formidable  adversary,  it  will  be  acknowledged  thai 
tlierc  is  no  record  in  history  of  greater  interest :  nor 
any  people,  unless  it  be  tlie  Ureeks,  in  their  strife 
with  the  Persians,  who  have  dared  so  mucli,  with  8o 
fearful  a  disproportion.  And  should  the  same  dispas- 
sionate ctuisideration  of  the  subject  be  n*sumed  for 
another  purpose,  it  will  be  found  (hat  at  no  time  oi 
the  struggle, — from  the  first  symptoms  of  disailection/ 
to  the  period  when  a  small  minority  of  the  oppressed 
gave  battle  to  tiieir  oppressors  in  the  Eastern  Colo- 


ninjority  against  hfrnn- 


though  clothed  in  the  vcrabie  habiliments  of  Bri- 


nies, to  the  declaration  of  the 

lishlaw,  wliich  this  country  so  reverenced,  and  socho- 
ri>ihe8  yet,  and  to  the  final  consummation  of  tlieir  in- 
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^d(*[)pndcncc,  wrs  there  a  period  s«  nilical,  as  wlien 
that  declaration  was  first  piiblirkly  projioRcd  by  Iticli- 
ard  Henry  Lee.  Let  it  he  supposed,  for  a  moraeiii, 
that  it  had  been  rejected.  How  different  would  be 
the  present  situation  of  America  !  France  m  ould  liave 
liad  no  confidence  in  a  people  that  had  none  in  them- 
selves ;  and  to  this  hour  America  mi(^ht  liave  been  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Americans,  until 
that  paper  was  published  to  the  w  orld,  had  done  no- 
thing which  their  king  might  not  have  forgiven  witli 
dignity. 

That  measure  to  which  the  latest  posterity  of  the 
authors  will  appealas  the  most  convincing  evidence  of 
masculine  energy  in  peril ;  of  decision  in  polic}', 
and  high  minded  devotion  to  the  interest  of  humanity, 
is  n(»w  considered  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  pro- 
ceeding so  ne<'cssarily  retpiired  by  the  situati«)n,of  af- 
fairs, and  so  naturally  growing  out  of  them,  that  few 
will  be  made  to  understand  its  boldness  and  impor- 
tance, and  fewer  still  to  acknowledge  either.  But  let 
all  who  regard  it  withsuch  indifference,  or  who  believe 
ittohavcheen  the  natural  result  of  such  a  vast  politi- 
cal commotion,  ask  themselves  if  they  woulil  have 
dared,  in  such  a  season  of  tcrrour  and  discouragement 
to  make  such  a  proposition,  in  an  assembly  of  rebels  ; 
or  even  to  vote  in  favor  of  it,  if  another  had  proposed 
it;  and  then,  they  may  be  enabled  to  understanil  how 
mnmentouM  was  the  crisis,  how  eventful  the  contem- 
plated declaration,  and  how  unlimited  the  consequen- 

8  to  be  apprehended. 

All  these  circumstances  should  be  contemplated. 
and  dwelt  upon  with  seriousness,  or  justice  caunot  be 
done  to  the  actors  in  those  scenes.  They  were  le- 
gislators^ senators,  christians,  sober  minded  men,  not 
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to  be  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  rhetorical  allusion  to 
Greece  or  Rome ;  tliey  were  nut  to  be  hurried  into  aa 
exlerminatiug  and  perpetual  war,  as  schoolboys  to 
an  exercise.  The  drama  in  which  they  were  the  ac- 
tors, was  lo  be  played  by  men  in  arms,  before  the 
universe.  They  were  men  who  had  learned  to  look 
on  death  unmoved,  and  debate  calmly  in  his  presence. 
It  was  not  desperation,  not  intemperate  desire  of  ven- 
geance which  impelled  and  supported  them;  it  was 
the  immoveable  resolution  of  men  who  have  determin- 
ed on  martyrdom.  As  such,  the  Declaration  of  lude- 
pendeuce  was  received  in  Great  Britain.  We  have 
seen  that  it  had  been  determined  in  the  British  Ca- 
binet* at  the  cummencemeul  of  this  year,  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow,  and  by  one  vigorous  campaign  to  over- 
spread and  reduce  the  whole  Colonies  at  a  time.  To 
carry  this  plan  into  operation,,  a  body  of  si.vteen  thou- 
sand foreign  troops  were  to  be  employed  in  addition 
to  the  British  forces.  Notice  of  this  measure  was 
soon  communicHted  to  the  Americans,  and  served  but 
to  excite  in  them  a  more  determined  spirit  of  resistance  ^ 
and  to  give  a  sanction  to  their  applications  for  foreign 
assistance.  It  look  away  the  character  of  a  domestick 
struggle  from  the  war,  lessened  the  conGdence  of  the. 
British  in  themselves,  and  taught  the  Colonics  to 
boast  that  even  Great  Britain  could  uot  hope  to  re-, 
duce  them  without  assistance.  The  whole  of  the 
American  Colonies,  in  furtherance  of  this  new  system  of 
war,  und  as  preparatory  to  some  dreadful  punishment, 
hud  been  declared,  early  in  this  year,  to  be  out  of  thtt 
royal  protection.  This  step,  more  than  any  other, 
operated  upon  the  passions  of  tlie  multitude  ;  and 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  leading  men  in  America  to- 
wards their  resources.     It  accustomed  them  to  con- 
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template  the  whole  Atnerican  people  as  outlaws^  uilli 
whom  no  raeasuren  were  (o  he  kept,  wid  a£;ainat 
whom  it  was  lawful  to  employ  tlie  merreuariesof  Eu- 
rope^  not  in  battle,  but  as  hlood  hounds,  in  hunting 
and  extermination.  The  Princes  of  £arope,  who 
furnished  these  troops,  were  jui^tly  refi;arded  as  a  kind 
of  contractors  for  catting  the  throats  of  mankind  on  aii 
extensive  scale.  A  price  was  set  upon  the  head  ol 
every  diHtins^uishcd  man  in  America. — That  price  was 
the  plunder  of  his  estate  and  the  monthly  pay  of  hin  des- 
troyers. But  these  were  the  measures  of  a  minority, 
not  of  a  nation. 

The  plan  for  the  campaign  was  vast,  and  liad  the 
most  important  part  lieen  eutrnxted  to  a  more  enter- 
prising officer  than  Sir  William  Howe,  the  result,  for 
A  season,  might  have  been  more   auspicious ;  but  it 
could  not  have,   been   decisive.     A   greater  territory 
might  have  been  recovered,  more  brilliant  advanta* 
ges  secured,  but  they  must  have  been  temporary. — 
The  whole  force  employed  wa9  too  inefficient  to  ef- 
fect the  total  overthrow  of  the  Colonial  power,  and 
any  less  successes  than  a  complete  overthrow  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  confederacy,  wo.ild 
but  have  animated  them  to  a  more  resolute  opposi^ 
tioD,  and  a  mightier  eflbrt  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
Besides,  it  was  teaching  them  to  be  soldiers  ;  evei-y 
defeat  which  was  not  destructive  to  the  Colonists,  waa 
in  reality  a  victory.     Like  the  Bpartau,  Great  Bri- 
tain should  never  have  fought  a  second  hattle  with  her 
foe.  That  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  is  prov- 
ed by  every  page  of  thoir  history.  Disaster  biU  taught 
them  circumspection.  The  energies  of  the  confederacy 
were,  never  so  vehemently  exerted  after  a  victory  at 
after  a  defeat. 

VOL.  r.  4fi 
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Notwithstanding  all  tlie  rcasoningand  remonstrau- 
'cc«  of  Wa»^liina;ton,  Ihe  vigour  of  Congress  ahvay« 
•laxeil  after  a  succes-sful  campaign.  The  wisest 
leii  in  America  would  believe  the  termination  of  the 
war  already  at  hand,  and  it  wa.M  not  till  after  a  long 
sui-res.sion  of  disappointments,  during  every  one  of 
V'hirli  their  very  existence  as  a  nation  wan  at  stake^ 
tliat  measures  were,  taken  for  a  permanent  war;  and 
prnviHion  made  not  for  i-econciliation,  but  for  a  war 
which  must  and  should  he  handed  down  from  father  to 
Hou,  until  the  independence  of  the  country  was  recog- 
nised. 

The  plan,  as  matured  for  the  campaign  of  ITT'^?  hy 
the  Kritisii  Ministry,  emlirared  three  extensive  ob- 
jects. The  first,  was  to  relieve (Juehec,  and  drive  out 
the  Americans  from  Canada.  The  second  was  to 
make  a  powerful  movement  upon  some  of  the  Hoiitb- 
em  Colonies  :  the  execution  ttf  which  was  entruMted 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Mir  Peter  Parker;  both  of 
which  have  lieeji  already  related;  And  the  third,  and 
most  important  of  all,  was  to  take  possession  of  New 
York  with  a  force  sufficienily  powerful  to  hold  Hud- 
son river  ;  form  a  line  of  communication  with  the  royal 
army  in  Canada  :  embarrass  or  intercept  the  inlor- 
course  between  the  eastern  and  middle  Colonies,  and 
overrun  the  surrounding  country.  This  expedition 
wa«  committed  (o  Sir  William  Howe. 

The  purposes  of  this  last  mentioned  division  of  the 
plan,  with  all  their  conseipicnces  were  foreseen  bj 
Washington,  and  fully  understood,  as  will  be  seei 
by  the  following  letter,  which  will  serve  to  explain 
the  general  situation  of  affairs  in  America  at  the  time 
of  her  becoming  a  confederate,  aud  independent  na- 
tion.    It  is  dated  July  4,  1776,  at  New  York,  and 
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ilirected  to  Jolin  Hancock,  the  President  of  Cougrees, 
••  When  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  you,"  he 
says  "  on  the  llnriieth  ult.  I  iransmitted  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  had  received  from  a  gentleman,  a  member  of 
the  honourable  court  of  Mass.  suggesting  the  impro- 
habiljty  of  succour  coming  from  there  in  any  reasona- 
ble time,  either  for  the  <leferice  of  this  place,  or  to  re- 
infiirce  our  troops  engaged  in  the  Canada  expedition. 
I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that,  from  a  variety  of  in- 
telligence, his  apprehensions  appear  to  he  just,  and  to 
be  fully  confirmed :  nor  have  I  reason  to  expect  but 
th;it  the  sup|>lies  from  the  otiier  two  governments, 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire^  will  he  extremely 
slow  and  greatly  deficient  in  numbers. 

*^'  As  it  now  seems  beyond  a  question,  and  clear  to 
demonstration,  that  the  enemy  mean  to  direct  their  ope- 
rations^ and  iiend  their  most  vigorous  efforts  against 
this  Colony,  and  will  attempt  to  unite  their  two  ar- 
mies,— that  under  fien.  Burgoyue  and  the  one  arriv- 
ed here,  1  cannot  but  think  tlie  expedient  proposed 
by  that  gentleman  is  exceedingly  just ;  and  the  conti- 
nental regiments  now  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  should 
be  immediately  (ailed  from  thence,  and  be  employed 
where  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  their  aid 
will  he  indispensably  necessary.  The  exjiediency  of 
the  measure,  I  shall  submit  to  the  consideration  df 
Ciuigress,  and  will  only  observe,  as  m}' opinion,  tiiat 
there  is  not  tlte  most  distant  prospect  of  an  attempt 
being  made  where  they  now  arc  ;  and  if  there  shonld, 
that  the  militia  that  can  he  assembled  upon  the  shor- 
test notice^  will  bp  more  than  equal  to  repel  it.  They 
are  well  armed^  resolute  and  dctermiiu^d,  and  will  in- 
stantly oppose  any  invasion  that  may  be  made  ia 
their  own  Colony." 
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''1  shall  ulso  take  the  liberty  a^i^ain  to  request  Cou- 
;rcsa  to  interest  theni<ielvea  in  having  tlie  militia  rais- 
mI  and  forwarded  witli  all  possible  expedition,  as  fust 
as  any  considerable  number  of  them  can  be  collected, 
that  are  to  compose  the  flyin^^  camp.  Tbisl  menLion- 
ed  in  my  letter  yesterday,  but  think  proper  to  repeat 
it,  being  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity. 
The  camp  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amboy  : 
and  I  shall  be  glad  that  the  Couventions  or  Commit- 
tees of  Safety,  of  those  governments  from  whence  they 
come,  may  be  requested  to  give  me  previoun  notice  of 
their  marching,  that  I  may  form  some  plau^  and  di- 
rect provision  for  their  reception." 

"The  disaffection  of  the  people  of  that  place  and 
others  not  far  distant,  is  exceedingly  great;  and.  un- 
less it  be  checked  and  overawed  it  may  become  more 
general  and  very  alarming.  The  arrival  of  the  enemy 
will  encourage  it.  They,  or  at  least,  a  part  of  them, 
arc  already  lauded  on  Staten  Island,  which  is  quite 
contiguous  ;  and  about  four  thousand  were  oiait-hing 
about  it  yesterday^  as  I  have  been  advised ;  and  are 
leaving  no  arts  unessayed  to  gain  the  inhabitants  to 
their  side,  who  seem  but  too  favourably  disposed,  ft 
is  not  unlikely  that  in  a  little  time  they  may  attempt  to 
cross  to  the  Jersey  side,  and  induce  many  to  join  them, 
either  from  motives  of  interest  or  fear,  unless  there  is 
a  force  to  oppose  them.'' 

<*  As  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  Ministerial  ar- 
my we  shall  have  to  oppose  this  campaign,  will  be 
great  and  numerous,  and  well  know  that  the  utmost 
industry  will  be  used  as  it  already  has  been,  to  excite 
the  savages  and  every  body  of  people  to  arms  against 
us,  whom  they  can  influence,  it  certainly  behoves  us 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  counteract  their  designs.     1 
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wouiU  therefore  submit  to  Congress  whether  (espe- 
cially as  our  schemes  for  employing  the  western  In- 
dians do  not  seem  to  he  attended  with  any  great  [iros- 
pect  of  success,  from  (reneral  Schu>lcr*s  account,)  it 
may  uot  he  advisable  to  take  mea-sures  to  engage  those 
of  the  Eastward,  the  8t.  John,  Nova  Scotia,  Penob- 
scot, &c.  in  our  favour.  I  have  heentohl  that  several 
mif:;ht  be  got ;  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  or  more, 
readily  to  join  us.  If  they  can,  I  should  imagine  it 
might  to  he  done.  It  will  prevent  our  enemies  from 
securing  their  friendship  ;  and  further,  they  will  he  of 
infinite  service  in  annoying  and  harasi^ingthem,  should 
they  ever  attempt  to  penetrate  the  country.  Congi-ess 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  the  measure:  and  if  Lbcy 
determiue  to  adopt  it,  1  conceive  it  will  be  necessary 
to  authorize  and  request  the  General  Court  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Their 
situation  and  advantages  w  ill  enable  them  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  and  an  alliance  better  than  it  cun  be  done  by 
any  persons  else." 

After  some  other  remarks  relating  to  the  employment 
of  French  engineers,  and  intelligence  received  from 
General  Greene,  he  continues  : 

"  The  expectation  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Howe^ 
is  certainly  the  reason  the  army  already  come  have 
not  begun  their  hostile  operations.  When  that  arrives^ 
we  may  look  for  the  most  interesting  events,  and  such 
a«,  in  all  probability,  will  have  considernble  weight 
in  the  present  contest.  It  behoves  us  to  be  prepared 
in  the  best  manner,  and  I  submit  it  again  to  Congress, 
whether  the  accounts  given  by  their  prisoners  do  not 
show  (he  propriety  of  calling  the  several  ContiurnUil 
regiments  from  the  MagsRclmsetts  govcrumeot,  mis- 
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ing  the  flying  camp  with  all  possible  dispatch^  and  en- 
gaging the  Eastern  Indians." 

*^  July  5.  General  Mercer  arrived  here  on  Tues- 
day, and  the  next  morning  was  ordered  to  Paulas 
Hook  to  make  some  arrangement  of  the  militia  as  they 
came  in^  and  the  best  disposition  he  could  to  prevent 
the  enemy  crossing  from  Staten  Island,  if  they  should 
have  any  such  view.  The  distressed  situation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Elizabethtown  and  Newark  has  since 
induced  me,  upon  their  application,  to  give  up  all  the 
militia  from  the  Jerseys,  except  those  engaged  for  six 
months.  I  am  hopeful  they  will  be  enabled  to  repel 
any  incursions  that  may  be  attempted.  Generals  Mer- 
cer and  Livingston  are  concerting  plans  for  that  pur- 
pose. By  a  letter  from  the  latter,  last  night,  I  am  in- 
formed the  enemy  are  throwing  np  small  works  at  all 
the  passes  on  the  north  side  of  Staten  Island,  which  it 
is  probable  they  mean  to  secure." 

"  None  of  the  Connecticut  militia  have  yet  arrived ; 
so  that  the  reinforcement  we  have  received  is  very  in- 
considerable." 

He  then  mentions  having  received  a  letter  from  Ge- 
neral Schuyler,  who,  it  appears,  had  addressed  him 
on  a  subject  of  gj-eat  delicacy.  General  Gates  had 
been  appointed  to  a  command  in  Canada,  and  after  his 
retreat  within  the  division  subject  to  General  Schuy- 
ler, still  continued  to  exercise  a  concuwent  authority. 
The  particulars  will  be  related  hereafter. 

"  The  evils  whicli  must  inevitably  follow  a  disput- 
ed command,"  says  Washington,  "are  too  obvious 
and  alarming  to  admit  a  moment's  delay  in  your  de- 
cision thereupon ;  and  although  1  do  not  presume  to  ad- 
vise in  a  matter,  now,  of  this  delicacy,  yet  i;s  it  ap- 
jiears  evident  that  the  northern  army  has  retreated  to 
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Grown  Point,  and  moan  to  act  upon  the  defensive  only, 
I  cannot  help  giving  It  tis  my  opinion  that  one  of  the 
two  Major  GenernK  of  that  qnavter  would  hemoi-e  use- 
fully employed  here,  or  in  the  flying  c  amp,  ilinn  there  : 
for  it  becomes  my  duty  to  observe  Ihnt  il*  another  ex- 
perienced officer  is  (aken  from  hence  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  flying  camp,  your  grand  army  will  he  entire- 
ly Htrippe<l  of  f»eueraln  who  have  seen  service,  being 
in  a  manner  already  dei^titute  of  such.  My  duties  on 
this  account;  the  appointment  of  General  Whilcomh  lu 
the  Eastern  reginuMiti^, — a  cruivit^tinn  in  my  own  breast 
that  nu  troops  will  benent  U>  BosUm,  and  (he  (  ertainty 
of  a  numl)cr  coming  to  this  place,  (Kcasioned  my  post- 
poning, from  lime  to  time,  sending  any  general  officer 
from  hence  to  the  Eastward  heretofore;  and  now  1 
shall  wait  the  sentiments  of  Congress  relative  to  the 
five  nigiments  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  before  1  do  any 
thing  in  this  matter.-' 

The  despatch  then  concludes  with  a  remark  on 
some  new  arrangements  in  the  hospital  ilcpartment,  no 
further  material  at  this  time,  than  as  they  show  his 
anxiety  to  create  a  pn»per  depeudanre  in  the  subordi- 
nate officers  of  that  departmeut  upon  some  one  [lerson. 
This  had  not  been  done  and  it  was  an  evil  which,  da- 
ring an  after  campaign,  acquired  such  an  alarming  in- 
fluence upon  the  affairs  of  the  army,  as  loexpfjse  them 
to  absolute  destruction.  The  scrutiny,  experience, 
and  sagacity  of  Washington  saw  these  defects  at  au 
early  period,  but  the  men  to  whom  he  appealed  could 
only  be  tauu;1it  by  exjjericnce. 

The  plain,  business  character  of  such  letters  as  the 
preceding  is  an  abundant  source  of  the  roost  satisfac- 
tory information.  They  are  the  history  of  the  timeK. 
It  is  true  they  might  be  abridged  ;  jiorhaps  amended — 
for  they  were  writteu  by  a  soldier  who  would  haw 
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and  wish  for  the  viiulicatiou  of  their  wi.s do lu  anil 
consisteacy,  to  make  that  v'mdication  themselves*  such 
letter  as  will  be  occai>ionally  introduced  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  history,  will  be  the  most  effectual  means 
They  will  explain  everything. 

Were  the  feeling  of  the  writer  alone,  to  be  consult-^ 
ed  in  a  work  of  this  nature^  he  would^  perliaps,  avoids] 
all  these  minute  and  circumstantial  details,  which  tend] 
to  narrow  the  broad  and  expansive  views  of  the  un- 
derstanding. In  the  revolution  of  empires,  it  may  be] 
thought  that  the  common  Uuctuations  of  opinion  ought; 
not  to  be  remembered — but  the  latter  are  the  symp- 
toms of  that  convulsion  which  produces  the  former. 

A  History  of  the  American  Revolution  shrmld  be 
written  for  the  table,  not  for  the  shelf.    The  opiniona; 
and  designs  of  such  a  man  as  George  AVashingtony 
during  a  period  like  the  Revolution  of  tbese  states,. 
however  expressed,  must  bo  interesting  long  after  the, 
language  of  the  historian,  who  would  rejr<;l  their  aid, 
has  been  forgotten.     If  labour  were  to  be  spared^  or 
a  popular  reputation  to  be  gained,  no  author  would 
descend  to  the  humble  drudgery  of  copying  the  Ian-, 
guage  of  another;  when  all  he  could  hope  for  would 
be  the  praise  of  a  faithful  machine — and  when  snch  a, 
procedure  is  adopted,  it  should  be  ascribed,  in  charity^ 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  or  to  some  other  motive  as  worthy. 
No  other  explanation  will  be  given  for  any  future 
introduction  of  suc!i  materials. 

Great  respect  was  always  paid  in  Congress  to  the 
sug°;estions  of  the  commander  in  chief.  This  letter 
produced  a  series  of  ro^^olutions  for  raiding  a  regiment 
from  the  troops  who  had  served  in  Canada;  for  an 
immediate  supply  of  whip  carpenters  to  be  employed 
by  Gen.  Schuyler  in  building  vessels  for  the  defence 
VOL.   I,  17 


.[>eir%  thai  be  wu  to  ilsflr 
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'QtioimMp  Of  Mm  oni  Mwtj 
tii^  of  a  HwHr  and  Ifer  <iatir«  of  m.  caap^  «: 
I7  aaiMdvtfrted  ^oa  with  tibeoltatiM  ofi 
vbo  wM  oosftaotlj  vpos  Ifee  wvldk.    B^ 
fVott  the  roeflij*9  f  «et.  it  appeiuwl  tlial  th«  anitetl 
SiatiMi  I^lind^  wmM  thoot  teo  Iboosod  nrn* 
Uoire  wa*  hvorly  oxpcctof  vidi  a  lameifal 
Wktu  or  tvmtT  tbimaBMl  tnopo  ia  adcfidon. 
great  ac^i  ,  urtaoaed  to  tbe  tluratei 

of  tbr  tiinr^  was  dtscorerabbe  ia  Ibe  Borcmeal 
all  tbe  Cokcuca  :  njuhiiiiim  were  pas9«d  ia 
tylaad*  to  raise  thaec  Aoasaad  feor  faanirvd  mea 
^  MySj^P  s  ^hitmtw  Ievw»  bom  Coatirctititt  were 
hm^mmtoQ,  At  the  saaie  lime,  an  object  of  j^cat 
sanrlT^  lo  WiuliimJi  wa^  in  ^aic  beafturc.  dbct- 
ed}  the  pofrcfsorthe  Comnuasary  Gca^&l  vertex- 
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teuileil;  a  fuvtber  reiurorcoment  of  troops  waf  to  be 
sent  to  Ticondcroga  fiom  JVIassachuseits  ;  an  attempt 
ua.s  made  to  reconcile  the  relative  diilieB  of  GcncraU 
Gates  and  Schuyler;  while,  throughout  the  country, 
Trom  the  most  important  operations  of  Congress,  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  smallest  assemblies,  associations, 
and  clubs,  there  was  a  general  unanimity,  though  not 
obtrusive  or  clamorous.  State  consiituLious  wcro 
agreed  upon  in  several  of  the  Coloni^B^  and  oiTiccra 
chosen. 

Hmall  circumstances  tend  mostconclusively  toshow 
tlic  state  of  puhlick  feeling.  On  great  occasions  the 
populace  have  their  leaders.  It  is  only  on  smaller  sub- 
jects, when  they  act  by  themselves,  that  their  true 
dispositions  can  be  seen.  On  the  ninth  of  July,  a  UmuI- 
en  equestrian  statue  of  George  LQ.  was  tumbled  from 
its  pedestal^  beheaded  with  great  formality  in  New- 
York;  and  sentenced  to  be  run  into  bullets.  This  is 
one  among  many  occurrences  at  that  period,  tending 
to  show  that  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  publick  re- 
joicing (for  this  was  when  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence was  read  to  the  troops  in  New- York,)  the 
attention  of  all  ranks  was  still  rivctted  upon  the  proba- 
ble consequences  of  the  late  proceedings.  While  whout- 
ing  for  independence  the  very  populace  were  piepar- 
ing  for  battle. 

The  mutilation  of  this  statue,  which  followed  the 
transports  of  the  people,  was  reprehended  by  the  Com- 
raandciin  Cbief  in  his  orders  of  the  succeeding  day, 
and  the  troops  were  forbidden  to  mingle  in  sucb 
scenes. 

The  delegates  from  the  several  Colonies  werr  now 
continually  encouraged  and  exhorted  to  persist  in  the 
course  they  had  chosen.     Resolutions  were  passed  in 
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\ht  »Uto  Assemblies  expre^Mve  <>f  their  hearty  con- 
cvnreare  in  the  measures  of  Cons;res^,  aod  an  umver- 
MtA  enthu^iaKin  was  awakened  in  a  popniation.  who 
but  »  few  months  or  even  weeks  before^  w«>uld  h«v« 
ftkadderei)  at  llie  idea  of  a  total  separation  fn»ai  GreAt 
Britain.  As  the  hottr  of  trial  approached,  Wa^i 
Ion  4tnftve  to  iupn^a  U»  •oldier^  with  a  iofly  m\ 
Ike  impurlawre  of  the  nut^  ia  which  \her  had  em- 
kftt<t«4^  N  wt  «rans  cwM  be  better  calculated  to  pro- 
«h»c«  tbiei  eteci  than  tbme  vkkk  he  adopted.  Ue  ea- 
l9  awakra  a  icligpam  fcrvoor  hi  tkair 
attdciMUi  Ibe^r  kavebeett  fvUjr  inspirrd  with 
tbA*  kimi  of  cwMmc*  M  Hmtw  vbkh 
tbey  wwM  bavt 
ju^t  allied  a  nt]rf^^|^Mch  re^jmeUL  ami 

«f  tbt  ftb  of  Jw^caMMuindiKs;  the  Decla- 
vf  biiiBf  JBBLi  |»>aatea»n>  be  Amcts  tbe 
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The  peculiar  character  of  the  times  and  the  natural 
anxiety  of  Washington  respcctin,^  the  issnc  cannot  be 
umlerstood.  otherwise  than  by  a  frequent  recTirrence 
to  his  own  letters,  and  that  too,  under  a  full  ron*iide- 
ration  of  his  character,  Wlien  Washington  saw  dan- 
ger and  didictiUy,  they  must  have  had  existence.  The 
immoveable  serenity  of  his  temper,  and  the  scope  of 
his  designs  were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  tlie  common 
rumours  or  apprehensions  of  the  dayj  yet  there  waj? 
enough  to  shake  even  his  mind  in  the  Hostile  prepara- 
tions of  the  enemy.  But  a  subject  which  will  excite 
more  and  more  admiration  of  his  character,  the  better 
it  is  understood,  is  the  wuiulerful  clearness  with  which 
he  foresaw  the  designs  of  that  enemy,  and  the  preci- 
sion with  which  he  foretold  his  movements.  His  let- 
ters, with  his  conjectures  and  anticipations  at  the  time, 
would  rccpiire  but  very  immaterial  alterations  to  be  a 
faithful  history  of  the  views,  force,  and  instructions  of 
Sir  William  Howe.  They  are  more  like  records  of 
the  past,  than  predictions  of  the  future. 

The  following  extractsare  from  a  letter  bearing  date 
,Iuly  10,  1776,  dated  at  New- York,  and  directed  to 
the  President  of  Congress. 

^'  I  perceive  that  Congress  have  been  employed  in 
deliberating  on  measures  of  the  most  interesting  na- 
ture. It  is  certain  that  it  is  not  with  us  to  determine, 
in  many  instances,  what  consequences  will  ilow  from 
our  councils ;  l)ut  yet  it  behoves  us  to  adopt  such,  as 
under  (he  smiles  of  a  gracious  and  divine  Providence, 
will  be  most  likely  to  promote  our  happiness.  1  trust 
the  late  decisive  part  they  have  taken  is  calculated  for 
that  end  and  will  secure  us  that  freedom  and  those 
privileges,  which  have  been  and  are  refused  ns^  con- 
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trary  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  British  consiitu- 
Uoa'^ 

'^  Ai;recahly  to  tlic  roquest  of  Coiigross,  I  caused 
'*  The  Declaration''  to  he  read  hefore  all  the  armj  un- 
der my  immediate  command;  and  Lave  the  pleasure  to 
inform  them,  that  the  measure  seemed  to  have  their 
most  hearty  assent, — the  exprosKions,  and  behaviour^ 
both  of  officers  and  men,  testifying  their  warmest  ap- 
probation of  it.  1  have  transmitted  a  copy  to  (vcne- 
ral  Ward,  of  Boston,  requesting  him  to  have  it  pro- 
claimed to  the  continental  troops  ia  tliat  department. 

''  It  In  with  great  pleasure  that  I  hear  that  the  mi- 
litia from  Maryland^  the  Delaware  government,  aod 
JVunsylvftuia  will  be  in  motion  every  day  to  form  the 
flying  camp.  It  is  of  great  importance  and  shall  he. 
accomplished  with  all  possible  <lespalch.  The  readi- 
ness and  alacrity  with  which  the  Committee  of  Penn- 
itylvania  and  the  other  conferees  have  acted  in  order  to 
forward  the  associfttcd  militia  of  that  state  to  the  Jer- 
Mcys  for  service,  till  the  men  to  compose  the  flying 
ramp  arrive^  strongly  evidence  their  regard  to  the 
common  cause,  and  that  nothing  on  their  part  will  be 
wanting  to  snppovt  it.  I  hope,  and  I  doubt  not,  thai 
the  r.sst)ciated  militia,  inipi-essed  with  tlie  cxpedieiu- 
of  the  measure,  will  immediately  carry  it  into  exccu 
tion,  and  furnish  in  this  instance,  a  prcwf  of  the  coo- 
tinuancc  oi  that  zeal  which  has  so  eminently  marked 
thrir  conduct.  1  have  directed  the  commissary  to  make 
Utc  necessary  provision  for  their  receptiop,  who  will 
also  supply  the  army  for  the  flying  camp  with  rationsy 
till  a  proper  officer  he  appointed  to  command  it/' 

lie  then  proceeds,,  in  detailing  a  compliance  with  cer- 
tain resolutions  of  C<^ress,  in  inform  them  that  he 
had  ordered  additional  troops  to  Ticonderoga ;  express- 
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OS  great  alixiety  to  have  every  inroad  from  that  quar- ' 
tfr,  strictly  guarded  against,  and  tliiiiks  the  gallies? 
and  gniidolas,  with  the  aid  of  thccarjicnters  in  huiUU 
ia;;  and  n.*pairing  other  vessels  will  he  sufficient  lo^ 
meet  every  exigency, 

"I  have  requested  Govcrnour  Clark,"  hccontitiops^j 
"  if  tiie  durk  mentioned  in  Mr.  Greene's  letter  is  pro- 
per for  tents,  to  have  it  made  np  as  early  tm  possihh 
and  forwarded  here.  I  have  also  desired  him  toscni 
the  flints  and  small  arms,  as  I  have  General  M^ard, 
those  of  the  latter  that  were  taken  out  of  the  Hrotcl 
transports — our  deficiency  in  the  necessary  article 
being  still  great," 

And  thct»,  after  a  scries  of  ohscrvatious  showini 
how  minute  and  incessant  must  have  been  Ids  atten- 
tion to  the  most  trivial  matters,  he  proceeds. 

•*  The  Cimneelicut  militia  bepn'  to  come  in,  hul 
from  every  account  the  battalion  will  be  very  incom- 
plete, owing,  they  say,  to  the  busy  season  of  the  year. 
Tlie  government,  lest  any  inconvenience  might  result 
from  their  militia  not  being  here  in  time,  ordered  their 
regiments  of  ligjithor^eto  my  assistance,  part  ofwhichi 
have  arrived.     But  not  ha\ing  the  means  to  snpport' 
them  (anil  If  it  could  be  done,  the  expense  would  be 
enormous,)  1  have  thanked  the  gentlemen  for  theii 
zeal  and  the  attachment  they  have  manifested  upurt' 
H        tids  occasion,  and  informed  them  that  I  cannotconsent 
^V       to  their  keeping  their  horses, — at  the  same  time  w  ish- 
I  ing  them  to  stay  themselves.  I  am  told  they,  or  a  part 

I  of  them  mean  to  do  so.*' 

^^  "  The  intelligence  we  have  from  a  few  deserters  that 

^V       have  come  over  to  us,  and  from  othei-s,  Is  that  General'^ 
I  Howe  has  between  nine  and  ten  fliousand  men,  w!io 
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in  its  operations,  than  a  platoon  officer  has  over  his 
men — and,  fmally^  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  huc- 
cess  of  a  cause  which  might  nut  he  decided  during  the 
same  Juncture  in  which  it  had  arisen,  when  the  ex* 
pense  of  iiupporting  two  regiments  of  horse  could  not 
be  enduied. 

The  requisites  for  the  common  soldier  were  to  be 
found  all  over  the  country  ;  for  little  education,  and  less 
of  that  ronianiick  fervour,  which  is  the  life  and  spirit 
of  an  officer,  arc  necessary  in  the  ranks.  The  yeo- 
manry were  a  vigorous  race,  enured  to  hardship,  and 
from  the  nature  of  their  employment,  peculiarly  fitted 
for  some  of  the  most  laborious  parts  of  a  soldiers  du- 
ty. They  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and 
many  of  them  had  hunted  the  ludian  in  his  haunts) 
they  were  unequalled  too,  as  General  Burgoyne  once 
said  in  his  despatches,  in  the  use  of  the  spade  and  oth« 
er  entrenching  tools;  and  to  complete  their  charac- 
ter, those  at  least  of  the  New  England  State**,  were 
pretty  well  informed  on  all  subjects  in  which  informa- 
tion would  be  useful  to  them,  and  uniformly  educated 
with  strict  notions  of  religion.  It  is  difficult  for  snch 
men  to  be  broken  down  to  the  formal  drudgery  of  camp 
or  garrison  duly.  They  arc  easily  led  into  battle, 
and  easily  continued  in  active  warfare  :  for,  unlike  the 
natives  of  warmer  climates  they  are  not  readily  excit- 
ed, nor  readily  quieted.  The  battle  of  Breed's  Uill 
was  a  fair  example  of  what  might  be  expected  from 
such  men ;  hut  even  they,  with  all  their  ardour  and  rc> 
solution,  could  longer  support  acause  which  required 
a  similar  conflict  at  every  little  interval,  than  the  wea- 
risome routine  of  camp  duty  :  privations  and  restraints 
of  A  nature,  more  imtatiiij^  for  their  very  insignifi- 
cance, as  there  would  have  been  no  virtue  in  energj', 
VOL.   r.  48 
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no  hei-okk  forlitude  insulimiitingtu  them.  Amnl  snch 
weiiet*,  the  only  cntliusiasm  that  men  of  cold  hloud, 
btrong  minds,  and  sound  conHtitutional  courage,  ever 
experience,  is  soon  dissipated  or  worn  away.  Thei-c 
is  no  opportunity  for  the  active  virtues  to  be  seen,  and 
few  men  of  vigorous  minds,  free  thoughts^  or  cultiva- 
teti  understundings,  ever  become  remarkable  for  pas- 
sive endurance,  submission  to  calamity,  fortitude  and 
the  other  negative  qualities  of  inferiour  minds.  All 
opportunity  for  distinction  is  lost  in  the  crowd  of  or- 
dinary men  who  have  not  sinew  enough  to  throw  off 
the  burden  that  keeps  them  idle.  An  army  composed 
of  MUch  materials  as  this  under  WuHhingtun^  at  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  are  less  to  be  depended 
upon  within  theii-  camp,  or  even  \\ilhin  their  entrctch- 
ments,  if  exposed  to  the  regular  ajiproaches  of  a  be- 
sciging  foe,  and  not  called  upon  to  resist  an  assault, 
than  when  in  the  open  field,  opposed  to  artillery,  ca- 
valry or  even  the  bayonet.  The  most  effective  men 
in  an  army,  calculated  (o  achieve  a  speedy  indepen- 
dence for  a  country,  arc  those  wlio  suffer  most  from 
coufinenicnt.  The  spirit  that  is  most  on  fire  for  action, 
and  most  terrible  in  battle,  can  least  brook  inactivity 
and  restraint. 

These  reflections  so  naturally  obtrude  themselves^ 
npon  the  mind  lha(  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  beeit-i 
familiar  with  the  letters  of  the  American  army  a1 
the  time  and,  in  some  measure  to  account  for  the  im- 
patience sometimes  manifested  by  Wasiiington,  to 
employ  his  troops  in  active  service,  when  it  appeared 
peculiarly  hazardous.  His  habits  of  caution  were 
sometimes  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  him ;  btit  that  cautidn  Avhen  it  yield- 
ed, was  overcome  not  by  such  reflections,  but  by  a 
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knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  men  he  commanded. 
It  was  often  less  danc;eron.s  to  invite,  or  even  to  en- 
gage HI  hnttU-y  tliau  to  rontitiiie  iu  .siiN[>ense.  His  in- 
tention to  remain  in  the  lines  on  Lonj^  I^^land^  when 
he  expected  the  enemy  to  storm  them,  is  an  example 
of  til  is  kind.  It  occurred  at  a  period  when  his  force 
was  greatly  overrated,  and  when  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  conntry  were  awaiting  in  breathless  anxiety, 
some  gallant  exploit  which  would  annimato  the  sol- 
diers, inspirit  the  friends  of  independence,  give  all 
ranks  a  conildence  in  the  leader  of  the  army,  and  if 
not  appal  or  dishearten  the  enemy,  at  least  teach  lum 
respect  for  his  foes. 

The  aflairs  of  Congi-ess  at  this  period  continued  to 
increase  in  dignity  and  interest.  The  surrender  at  the 
Cedars  had  never  appeared  natisfactory  to  the  public. 
An  inquiry-  was  commenced  on  the  lOth  of  July,  in 
Congress. 

The  chief  object  of  which,  after  satisfying  the  pub- 
lick  mind  respecting  the  surrender,  was  the  vigorous 
assertion  of  the  lex  lalionis,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  : 

*<  Resolved,  That  all  acts  contrary  to  good  faith,  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  the  customs  of  civilized  nations  done 
by  the  officers  or  soldiers  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
or  by  foreigners  or  savages  taken  into  his  service,  are 
to  be  considered,  as  done  by  his  orders,  unless  indem- 
nillcalion  be  made  in  cases  which  admit  indemnifi- 
cation, and  in  all  other  cases  unless  immediate  and 
effective  measures  be  taken  by  him  or  by  his  officers 
for  bringing  to  condign  punishment  the  authors,  abet- 
tors an<l  perjietralors  of  the  act." 

"  That  the  plundering  the  baggage  of  the  garrison 
at  the  cedars,  stripping  them  of  their  clothes,  and  dc- 
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liveririg  liicm  into  the  bauds  of  savae;es,  wafl  a  bnracli 
of  thr  rapitiiliitiori  on  the  pnrl  of  (lie  enemy,  for  which 
indcmnificaliaii  ought  to  he  demanded.'' 

"That  the  murder  of  the  prisoners  of  war  woa  a 
^ro<is  and  iulniman  violation  of  the  laws  of  natui'e  and 
nationn ;  tliat  condign  punishment  shall  he  inilictcd 
on  the  authors,  abettors  and  perpetrators  of  the  same  ; 
and  that,  for  this  purpose,  it  lie  required  that  ihcy  be 
delivered  into  our  hands.'* 

"That  the  aE;recment  entered  into  by  general  Ar- 
nold, wu^i  a  mere  sponsion  on  his  part ;  he  not  being 
invested  with  fmwers  for  the  disposal  of  prisoners  not 
in  his  possession,  nor  under  his  direction;  and  that, 
thrrefore,  it  is  subject  to  be  ratified  or  annulled  at  the 
disci-etiuu  of  this  house." 

"  That  the  shameful  surrender  of  the  post  at  the 
cedars  is  chargeable  on  the  commanding  officer;  that 
such  other  of  the  prisoners  as  were  then  there  shewed 
a  willingness  and  desire  to  tight  the  enemy;  and  that 
major  Sherburne  and  his  fni'ces  taken  with  hiin> 
though  their  inferiority  of  numbers  was  great,  fought 
the  enemy  bravely  for  a  considerable  time,  and  sur- 
rend^ned  at  last,  but  on  absolute  necessity ;  on  which, 
considetation^  and  on  which  alone,  it  is  resolved,  that] 
the  said  sponsion  be  ratified,  and  that  an  equal  num 
ber  of  captives  from  the  enemy,  of  the  same  rank  and 
Condition  be  returned  to  them,  as  stipulated  by  the  said 
epohsion/' 

"  That  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  to 
be  returned  on  our  part,  the  British  commander  inCa- 
hada  be  requiretl  tu  deliver  into  our  hands,  the  au- 
thors, abettors  and  perpetrators  of  this  horrid  murder 
tommitted  on  the  prisoners,  to  sufTer  such  punishment 
as  their  crime  deserves  ;  and  also  to  make  indemuifi- 
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cation  for  (lie  plunder  taken  at  llip  cedars,  contrary  to 
the  faith  of  the  capitulation;  an«l  that,  until  nuch  de- 
livery and  indemuilicalion  be  made,  the  said  prison- 
ers be  not  delivered." 

"That  if  the  enemy  shall  commit  any  further  viu- 
Icnccs,  by  puttln^^  to  death,  tortiirinq,  or  otherwise 
ill  treating  tlie  prisoners  rctaineil  by  tbcm,  or  any  of 
their  hustageii  put  inio  their  hntuhf  recourse  be  had  to 
retaliation^  as  the  sole  means  of  stuppins;  the  pro^eait 
of  human  butchery;  and  that  punishments  of  the 
same  kind  and  degree  be  inflicted  uu  an  equal  num 
ber  of  the  captives  from  Ihcm  in  our  poHsesi!iion,  till 
they  shall  be  taught  to  respect  the  violated  rights 
of  nations." 

These  resolutions  were  too  hastily  adopted.  Tlie 
facts  alledged  were  never  clearly  establinhed,  and  the 
ill  treatment  of  the  prisoners  was  utterly  denied 
by  some  of  the  American  officers  theniHelves,  who 
were  taken  at  the  cedars.  The  refusal  to  ratify  the 
cartel  made  by  Gen.  Arnold,  was  not  only  mortify- 
ing in  the  extreme  to  himself,  but  to  other  American 
officers,  and  particularly  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
who  remonstrated  with  Congress  on  the.  sulijecL  But 
they  were  inflexible.  It  was  afterwards  the  subject 
of  a  reproach  from  Sir  William  Howe,  which  stung 
Washington  to  the  quick. 

These  resolutions^  with  letters  to  Generals  Bur- 
goync  and  Howe,  were  immediately  transmitted  to 
Washington,  by  him  to  be  forwarded  as  addressed. 
The  Iblluwing  are  his  remarks  in  reply.  **' The  in- 
human treatment  of  the  whole,  and  murder  of  part  of 
our  people,  after  the  surrender  and  capitulation,  was 
certainly  a  fla<;raut  violation  of  that  faith  which  ought 
to  be  held  sacred  by  all  civilized  nations  and  found 
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cil  ;r.  .h;*  cio^:  sjtv.^ -v?  Sarb^ri'i^-.  It  liigblv  deserved 
:hc  sifver^j^:  r*;o»'w.::or..  ami  I  tni*;  ibe  spirited  mea- 
sure* C:r.z"'^*^*  biv^r  a:iop:eil  i:j>o:i  ihc  occasion,  will 
j'r\-- :■.:  :?-£  II\'  in  fnrare.  ha;  if  ihcv  should  doU  and 
.'v  :  jiui*  o/bucaaaisv  are  *l:*rvcinleil.  jn*uce  and 
:;.  '  .:v  will  r^^r-re  :c :v^r?o  :»i  Kc  had  lo  the  law  of 
tVulLaiivn:  h-^w^Tfr  iSborrtn':  and  di«a.^reeaWe  toonr 
iw^T^sia  ci'it'i  of  xv:;?^  aad  cipi:al  punishment/* 

Sich  J^x■i^l.^'e>  is  ;"^-:  a!:»:vve«  sdcruoned  by  such  re- 
r-vTircil  arA:hor{:y,  d-esene  u>  be  narrowly  scrntiniz- 
<ru  if  'h-f}  V  20C.  tix*  pliia  dkuic:*  of  coramon  sense, 
u>  sAv  ».Kki:ii:  ^<*  bu^^^iliy.  bu;  nakinz  ibe  whole  a 
4U4^^ci«a  ^'e\f^dw:>:y,  an?  in  dan^r  of  bein^  over- 
Ntfcvo  by  t^*  acvuBulatia^  wei^bt  of  names  and  pre- 
crUevts.  Is  ts  evifa  uae  tha;  ibe  riz^i  of  retaliation 
Oto4sid  V  sert.xisly  ^uesiiooed*  and  it  is  donbtfnl  if 
e^.' I  u<  i^Cvx  b,l>^i^i^..  Tise  v'js;obi  was  first  in- 
^t^sI^^^*v*  >\  !Mrcvir.*::^<  x'z.i  h  aas  ?>eea  received  ra- 
.^•.  1%  i  avk,  ajTiiK:  **.;-:h,  :;  w*r?  idle  \o  rea«on. 
.^tei-i.  1  vNTUiiof^  ■»  5x'y  i;  cv^ryrepeaiion  would  re- 

^  ■         ■ 

Knv<\  ixv:  >  ^-i  iaapivttaoe  in  checking  the  en- 
**\\\.  \»Kv>.^  »^f  .t<ic-.'-     W^i  BaTDoi«now,  be  qoite 

.  vxx  ^\  ,-  .'^  .r^htfiaioi:,  soon  may  become  so, 
s^s^i.Asl  ■  .■^.^.'.  .vi^xnU  with  amelerated  velocity 
»j!,l  %  >\vuc^.  ,\yi>saT.ly  eacrea^iBj;  from  the  ruins 
•  i  V\ih  f*;WnNl  i:i  iit  pctv9v«6.  till  the  limit*  and 
^Mid  i»ark>i.  \sf  »aii«i«al  policy  are  swept  away.— ^ 
If  ii  be  tK*i  altr^ai^J  hM  late  to  check  ili-  proi^ress  of 
xttvh  deva^(aiion>s  it  mvmx  may  He.  ami  ii  is  the  duty 
*f  thiwr  i»ho  an*  ?^jvNsa:*>rs  of  tbo  ri.in>.  to  oppose 
Aieakfir)ve«  a«  a  Kam^r  i,^  i*^  ..^mits:',  \[\\  all  hope  i« 
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ThU  was  ouc  of  (ho&c  opinions  nhicli,  gathcriug 
strcugth  as  i(  has  descended,  has  become,  if  not  abso- 
lutely irresistible,  at  least  so  rormidable  as  torcijuirc 
the  most  desperate  efforts  to  check  its  progress. 

The  (|UPstioii  will  be  but  briefiy  cxaiiiiucd  here; 
some  hints  may  be  oflered,  ^vhich,  if  sanctioned  by 
these  who  are  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  such 
subjects,  may  lead  to  further  investigations  of  more 
ulility. 

The  system  of  exact  retaliation,  so  frec^uently  pro- 
posed in  critical  conjunctures;  is,  unijuestionably, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it.  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate measures  of  warfare.  It  is  the  last  resort,  and 
dangerous  as  desperate.  In  the  fii'st  place,  it  is  im- 
possible to  carry  it  into  execution,  even  when  strictly 
just.  In  the  second  place,  if  it  were  administered 
with  exact  retribution,  it  would  never  produce  the 
contemplated  effect.  In  the  resolutions  above,  for 
example,  Congi-ess  resolved  to  inllicl  puuisliment*^ 
and  tortures  on  the  enemy,  of  the  same  kind  and  de- 
gree, which  the  conliuenlul  siddiersrereivcd  from  the 
hands  of  their  captors*  Would  it  he  possible  to  do 
this  ?  certainly  not.  No  executioners  of  such  a  judg- 
ment would  be  found  among  common  men^  and  most 
certainly  not  among  soldiers.  Wiierc  should  Con- 
gress look  for  a  number  of  men  capable  of  maugliug, 
torturing  and  scalping  prisoners  in  retaliation?  Hure- 
ly  not  among  those  who  profess  an  abhorrence  of  such 
attrocities.  But  if  such  men  could  be  found,  who  are  to 
be  the  spectators?  Such  retribution  is  not  to  fall  in  secre- 
cy and  silence^  for  if  it  were,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  act 
would  be  completely  frustrated.  It  should  he  done  in 
fuhlicky  with  every  circumstance  of  horrur,  faithfully 
and  minutely  reiterated,  and  whence  should  the  pub* 
lie  be  collected?  And  even  admittting  it  were  practi- 
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to  repeal,  in  co\\\  hloud.  all  the  agonizing  cruel- 

|WO  iiri^^oQen^  which  are  thus  deoounced,  what 

rMM  be  the  cetiaia  effect  on  the  natures  of  all  who 

enj0f  mA  ft  veageuce  r — who  could  ctcb  trii- 

it^  bat  bj  coapttlaion  ?  At  best  it  ia  a  fcarfal 

lhrv«t«  bat  bein^  to  be  nttered«  it  should  be  atter- 

wilh  the  deepest  deliberatioo,  with  a  foil 

oad  certaiKly  of  the  rxistrnce  of  those  cni 

which    it   woqM  thu^  arrBge,    aod    under 

eapectatioa  of  tlwt  MO»t  lerrihie  cooseqaenrcs.     It  is 

Ika  k  m  tmtlMir  «ae4  m  a  tkrect,  to  ^trVf,  than 

g  woieiwi  UW  owg^Ud>  BiaaaapuuB 

npirii  will  oerer  Oder  a  threat  aatil  it  haa 

all  the  coaieqgganes  »easare4  all  its  powen,  and 

Oft  Ike  wont  ahmalive,  viih  a 

perthmi^anitkad 

kvcatttiMiK^  theft«  cho«ld  he  the  assembled 

Im^  a»l  gwa^<ii  «f  a  wkote  Batioa«  ia  attcriftg  a 


tiiahliJ  with  a  hXae 

ao4  ^^iof:  oMvnI    as   latf  pen tr   threAl, 

iMv  «•(  rw<    ^a— at  ■>■»  to 

■d  act  aatfaB  their  d^^ilyaadatglit 

•a  a  per^iOeacT  is  ectoor.     It  h  oMctifjii 

k%<k  ho  «ln\y%  W^  trtm  aa  emacsce  wo  hare  rolui 

k^Ok    ^Hi^L^^A     ^B^^M^A    ^^h^a^^^^^^^^k    1^&    ^^Bfl^^B^^^^tf^^b   ^^^^    %:^O^^a^Pl^aA^^^^A 

fcMk^  »aw»w>  ha>T  atiarfd^  ^lef  hjr  «»rp,  to  ihr 
i4kfiai^h«Kkft^r^  at  the  caalNiqilaliaa  of  whirh  their 
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Wliat  woulil  be  tliouglit  of  a  people,  pround  of  their 
refinement,  boastful  of  their  humniii(_)\  Jippciirm^  as 
the  champiuriH  of  the  violated  righ(i5  of  their  species, 
who  should  requite  on  womea  and  on  infants^  the  hor- 
rible cruelties  which  savages,  no  matter  under  what 
leaders,  civilized  or  not,  had  perpetrated  on  their  pri- 
soners, the  wives  and  cliildrenof  those  who  ha<t  thus 
resorted  to  retaliation  ?  And  is  there,  in  reality,  a  dif- 
ference between  such  a  retribution  and  that  which  is 
meditated  or  inflicted  on  defenceless  prisoners  ?  These 
prisoners  may  have  been  Uiken  inarms,  but  does  that 
create  a  difference,  when  the  law  by  which  they  suf- 
fer has  been  published  aftertheir  arms  are  taken  from 
them?  When  this  judgement  of  retaliation  falls  upon 
prisoners,  it  is  generally  upon  those  who  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  law,  capttired  before  it  existed,  and  already 
in  the  powerof  tlieir  judi;t's;  not  on  men  who  have  gone 
into  battle  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  they  had  to 
fear;  for  then  there  might  be  some  colour  of  justice^ 
nod  he  who  would  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  alive, 
knowing  for  what  he  was  reserved,  might  have  little 
reason  to  complain  of  his  tortures.  But  to  the  unhap- 
py man,  who,  when  he  was  subdued  by  a  gallant  ene- 
my^  believes  the  hour  of  his  danger  already  passed, 
the  law  of  retaliation  is  the  most  cruel  injustire.  The 
former  would  fight  to  the  last  gasp,  without  lifting  Ids 
hands  for  merry  :  and,  perhaps,  the  latter  has  yielded 
when  not  quite  overcome. 

Were  this  law  of  retaliation  to  be,  fnirly  incorpora- 
ted in  the  code  of  national  law,  publi^ihed  to  the  ^«ol- 
diers  who  enlist,  after  the  first  act  of  reported  cruelty 
by  either  party,  no  prisoners  would  be  taken, — and 
none  ought  to  be  taken,  ft  would  be  equivalent  to  « 
vot.  I.  19 
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deuial  of  quarter  iu  battle.     Every  war,  therefore, 
Mould  be  a  war  of  extcnuination. 

But  such  iutelligencc  is  not  commuuicated  to  the 
soldiers ;  they  are  kept  iguorant  of  the  terms  upon 
which  tlieir  life  is  !?taked ; — the  full  danger  of  their 
situation  is  reserved  for  that  hour  Avhcn  tlie  <^ard 
houses  and  hospitals  of  both  parties  iu  theconilict^  are 
crowded  with  prisoners; — prisoners  who  threw  down 
their  arms,  as  they  supposed,  to  soldiers,  not  to  exe- 
cutioners or  murderers  ;  prisoners  who  have  surren- 
dered under  a  promise  of  safety  and  protection,  and 
who  afterwards,  under  a  plea  of  retaliation,  are  to  be 
butchenrd  in  cold  blood. 

It  is  true  that  history  furnishes  very  few  examples 
of  such  a  tlireat  being  carried  Into  vigorous  execution. 
One  party  or  the  other  always  reredes.  But  how  hu- 
miliating to  the  national  charai^Ler  islheflbaudonment 
of  a  purpose  deliberately  avowed.  This  is  a  degra- 
dation which  is  not  seen,  until  it  is  too  late,  and 
then  the  result  of  such  high-handed  uatioual  bravado  is 
either  cruelty  or  weakness.  All  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  participate  iu  the  measure,  are  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  acting  without  humanity  or  with- 
out spirit. 

All  circumstances  considered,  therefore,  this  system 
of  retaliation  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous, 
if  not  the  most  unjust  and  impolitick  measure  ever  de- 
vised for  the  protection  of  national  rights,  or  the  pun- 
ishment of  national  outrage. 

If,  as  certainly  has  been  the  case,  the  excesses  of' 
savages  are  tolerated  by  soldiers  trained  in  the  chival- 
rous school  of  modern  warfare  ;  if  such  atrocities  are 
perpetrated  iu  the  pre«enceof  men,  educated  in  refinc- 
meut,  and  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  humanity,  the 
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(question  ought  never  to  be  asked  whether  it  was  by 
their  permission — il  would  be  au  idle  question,  and 
could  always  be  evaded,  but  let  such  persons  have  a 
mark  set  upon  them  for  vengeance — collect  the  troops, 
and  then  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  no  quar- 
ter was  ever  to  be  given  to  them.  Thus  the  retribu- 
tion would  fall  where  it  should,  and  when  it  should, 
in  battle.  Such  harljurities  would  soon  cease.  White 
men  would  soon  learn  that  they  must  be  prevented  at 
all  hazards.  And  the  red  men  would  soon  feel  that 
mercy  to  prisoners  is  mercy  to  themselves- 

Tbe  common  plea  of  those  whites,  who  have  led 
Indians  into  battle,  and  stood  calmly  by  in  witness  of 
their  massacres  ;  or  held,  after  the  surrender  of  a  gal- 
lant foe,  the  very  men  to  whose  safety  they  had  just 
pledged  their  faith  ux  Indians,  and  the  character  of 
their  country  fur  honourable  waifare,  plundered  and 
butchered  by  a  part  of  their  own  forces,  is  this,  and 
it  is  one  that  no  f»oldier  should  be  sufiered  to  urge, 
still  less  a  commander,  and  under  any  other  circum- 
stances neither  would  dare  to  urge  it,  that  they  could 
not  prevent  it. 

That  an  European  officer,  regularly  trained  and 
with  regular  forces,  should  not  be  able  to  restrain  the 
licentiousness  of  a  band  of  savages,  wearied  with  re- 
cent slaughter,  or  to  protect  his  defenceless  prisoners, 
to  whom  he  has  just  promised  pi-otection,  is  too  shame- 
ful a  story  to  be  listened  to  with  patience.  If  it  be 
true,  why  make  any  propositions,  why  propose  a  capitu- 
lation? If  he  coulfl/not  encourage  his  enemy  to  fight 
on  and  trust  to  nou|h)g  but  the  battle  for  his  safety ; 
if  his  duty  to  his  own  cause  would  not  punish  such 
martial  generosity,  he  could,  at  least,  insist  upon  un- 
conditional submission,  and  give  no  promises.    But 
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even  then,  if  he  could  not  protect  his  prisoners  from 
pillage  and  murder,  he  should  he  responsible  in  hi*} 
OM'ti  person  for  nil  the  consef|uences ;  for  >vhy  trust 
hiinnelf  with  a  force  he  could  nnt  coiitroul  ?  why  go  to 
battle  with  a  hand  who  know  no  law,  and  submit  to 
DO  constraint.  If  he  lead  them  to  battle,  knowing  as 
he  ninsl,  that  they  are  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  war, 
and  will  not  regard  them,  he  cannot  be  allowed,  if  the 
result  be  calamitous,  to  appeal  to  those  laws  for  his 
own  protection.  He  has  voluntarily  withdrawn  him- 
self from  his  allegiance,  and  cannot  resume  it  at  dis- 
Bcrction.  He  has  avowed  himself  au  outlaw,  and 
cannot  he  tried  by  the  regulations  of  society. 

But  this  is  never  true.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
white  soldiers,  with  bayonets,  might  not  have  prevent- 
ed their  red  associates  from  the  pillage  or  massacre 
of  prisoners.  The  only  proof  that  can  he  given,  or 
bhould  even  he  received  of  AUch  inability,  should  be 
the  lifeleisshody  of  the  leader  and  of  every  white  sol- 
dier he  commanded.  This  would  prove  such  inability, 
but  nottiingelse  would  or  should,  and  such  would  be 
the  proof  that  gallaut  men  would  leave  to  redeem  their 
memories.  A  soldier,  who  felt  the  glory  of  his  pi'o^ 
fession,  would  perish  for  a  prisoner,  as  he  would  foi 
a  woman  or  a  cliild. 

It  is  often  found  that  the  very  men  who  allege  theii 
want  of  power  to  restrain  the  savages,  can  do  it  so  f&i 
as  their  own  pur|>oses  are  to  be  obtained.  Negocia. 
tions,  exchanges,  capitulations,  and  cartels  are  enter- 
ed into  without  interruption  from  the  savages;  yet  they 
canuot  he  maile  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  a  tem- 
porary forbearance,  for  the  security  of  their  prey;  if 
they  can,  tlicy  may  be  taught  all  the  refinements  of 
ncgociation.  They  are  only  ruled  by  their  fears,  and 
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if  they  may  be  witliheld  a  eiugle  houi>  they  may  be 
forever. 

Ill  truth,  it  will  be  found  safer  io  declare  boldly,  if 
such  outrages  are  repeated  tbat^  in  battle  no  quarter 
will  be  given  to  white  or  red  men  M'ho  have  ever  beea 
guilty  of  such  cruelties.  It  would  be  better  to  wage 
a  war  of  extermination  against  them;  but  let  it  be  a 
war 7 — let  the  retaliation  be  inflicted  in  battle,,  on  men 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  not  in  cold  bloody  upon 
defenceless  prisoners. 

But,  to  return  to  the  operations  of  Congress  and  the 
states : — the  greatest  activity  continued  to  prevail  in 
all  directions;  applications  were  constantly  present- 
ed to  Congress  relative  to  the  war,  by  the  several  Co* 
lonies,  each  unimportant  in  itself,  but  collectively  prov- 
ing how  well  the  evils  of  a  protracted  contest  with  a 
powerful  enemy  were  foreseen  and  how  anxiously 
they  were  provided  for.  The  forts  at  the  mouths  of 
Wheeling  and  the  great  Kenhaway,  and  one  at  Pitts- 
burs;,  with  their  garrisons  were  in  the  continental  pos- 
session :  new  regulations  were  made  respecting  the 
pri*40tiei*s  in  the  diflerent  states,  and  particularly  in 
Philadelphia;  where  a  conspiracy  had  lately  been 
discovered :  an<l,  among  other  things  of  an  interest- 
ing and  curious  nature,  there  was  an  investigation  of 
certain  claims  viade  by  an  individual,  to  the  office  of 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  ^Imerican  armies. 

Thin  person^  w  hose  name  was  McPherson,  addi'esa- 
td  a  letter  to  Congress,  alledging  that  in  return  for  an 
important  secret  comuuniicated  to  Messrs.  Randolph^ 
Hopkins  and  Rutledgr  of  that  body,  they  had  promis- 
ed him  the  appointment  of  General  in  Chief.  After  a 
solemn  investigation  of  the  claims  of  this  man,  no  pr<»of 
appearing  in  support  of  liis  allegations,  and  one  of  the 
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members  not  recollecting  any  such  proraisc,  it  was 
<^  Resolved,  that  the  application  and  request  of  onft 
McPln^rson  is  nnreasonable.^' 

There  is,  it  must  lie  acknowledged,  something  of 
the  ludicrous,  in  anecdotes  of  this  nature,  not  exactly 
suited  to  the  gravity  of  History  : — but  they  shew  ne- 
vcriheU'HSj  llie  peculiarities  of  the  age.  This  Mr. 
McPherson  was  neither  a  madman  nor  a  fooK  or  Con- 
gress would  have  paid  no  attention  to  his  claim.  They 
Mould  have  resolved  that  he  was non  compos  mentis, 
rather  thati  "  unreasonable  :''  It  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sober  application,  by  a  man  in  hi.s  sen- 
ses, for  the  dangerous  and  responsible  post  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  confederacy^  which  admitting  the 
truth  of  Ids  statement,  had  been  promised  to  him  by 
three  individuals,  and  w hich,  when  bestowed  upon  an- 
other, was  only  the  subject  of  a  letter  to  Congress— 
instead  of  convulsion  to  the  whole  country  by  a  rival 
faction.  When  was  there  ever  seen  such  harmless 
ambition!  And  if  the  statement  of  the  promise  be  un- 
true, it  shews,  still  more  forcibly,  the  ground  on  which 
pretensions  to  the  highest  rank  were  most  confidently 
erected.  A  secret  had  been  communicated  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  and  the  rank  of  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  American  armies  was  expected  as  acom- 
pcnsation  for  the  disclosure. 

Years  before  this  transaction,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Louisburg,  many  facts  of  a  similar 
nature  occurred,  A  soldier  told  his  comrade,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  confidence,  amid  all  the  bustle  of  preparation^ 
when  it  may  be  supposed  that  every  man  must  have 
had  his  attention  fastened  on  the  chief  consecjuences 
of  success  or  defeat^  so  far  as  they  respected  himself^ 
that  he  had  provided  lumself  with  two  shirts,  one  of 
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them  ruffled,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  expect  the  of- 
fice of  Gov€i*nour  in  tLe  captured  city.  Tlic  man  was, 
prohahly,  the  neigkbouv  of  his  commanding  officer. 

Trifling  as  such  occurrences  may  seem  tbey  shew, 
more  than  others  of  greater  magnitude^  the  real  views 
and  opinions  of  the  multitude. 

The  weather  was  now  becoming  extremely  sultry 
and  oppressive  :  and  the  constitutions  as  well  as  splritu 
of  men  accustomed  to  a  life  of  rugged  activity  iu  the 
country,  are  never  in  such  danger  of  a  disheartening 
lassitude  which  takes  away  all  energy  from  charac- 
ter^  and  all  nerve  from  adventure,  as  when  cooped  up 
in  their  entrenchments,  and  subjected  to  the  lazy  rou- 
tine of  parading,  marching,  cooking  and  sleeping,  du' 
ring  the  summer  season,  iu  the  ueighbourhood  of  a 
crowded  population.  It  required  great  firmness,  con- 
stantly operating,  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  luce- 
ties  of  subordinate  command,  in  Washington,  to  coun- 
teract tliis  influence  of  the  climate  on  a  body  of  newly 
raised  levies.  Their  natural  impatience  under  restraint 
was  not  to  be  subdued ;  their  neglect  of  the  multitude 
of  the  common  duties  of  their  situation,  respecting 
cleanliness^  food,  appearance  aud  sulK)rdiaation,  was 
not  to  be  reformed  by  any  but  the  chief  authority — 
And  the  duties  of  Washington,  at  best,  sufficiently  irk- 
some OS  a  leader  of  such  forces,  if  they  were  properly 
officered,  became  abundantly  more  so  from  their  dcfi- 
cienoy  in  that  respect,  and  the  enlarged  scope  of  his 
designs  must  have  been  perpetually  subject  to  (he  con- 
tractinginfluencesoftrivialand  tiresome  detail.  There 
arc  few  minds  qualified  for  great  undertakings,  which 
are  capable  of  descending  to  the  multiplicity  of  iufe- 
riour  affairs,  hovievcr  necessarily  forming  a  part  of 
At  magnificent  whole.  But  the  daily  orders  of  Wash- 
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ington  are  of  a  nature  to  prove  that  he  was  oi 
those  few. 

After  the  resolves  of  Conp-ess  auiliorizin^  the  Com^ 
manlier  in  Chief  to  order  the  tworemaining regiments 
of  riintiucntal  troops  at  Massachusetts  Ray,  to  (he 
northern  department,  or  whither  he  thought  fit«  be 
held  a  council  of  officers,  and  their  opinion  being 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  upon  Ma«;sachusetts 
by  the  enemy,  he  oruercd  them  to  New  York,  Propo- 
itions  had  also  been  made  to  the  Indians  in  confor- 
niity  to  his  wishes,  and  in  a  letter  of  July  Uth,  he  ex- 
presseM  some  anxiety  that  they  should  be  cngiiged  for 
two  or  three  years — even  on  the  terms  of  the  regular 
troopH. 

The  Connecticut  lip;ht  horse,  of  which  be  had  pre- 
viously 8poken,  arrived  before  the  date  of  this  letter, 
to  the  number  of  live  or  six  hundred^  but  being  uuwil* 
ling  to  send  back  their  horses,  they  were  distributed  a- 
round  the  country,  and  volunteered  to  act. as  occasion 
might  require.  After  speaking  in  terms  of  considerable 
warmth  of  their  zeal,  he  very  cautiously  and  dint^int- 
ly  iuKiuuates  a  wish  that  the  i*xpense  of  half  a  dollar 

week  each,  which  was  thus  incurred  by  the  owner 
t>f  each  horse,  should  be  paid  by  government ;  for  even 
this  was  a  matter  of  much  moment  at  the  time*  and 
he  had  no  powers  to  guarantee  an  indemnity  for  such 
ad  values. 

Much  anxiety  and  apprehension  still  existed  among 
Ihe  tuuthern  frontier  inhabitants  of  New-York*  rc- 
Bpeclitig  their  defence  against  the  Indians.  The  re- 
treat of  the  northern  army  had  thrown  open  all  the 
back  Hettlemcuts  to  their  mei'cilcss  incursions. 

Am  anuUier  evidence  of  the  conjplicated  value  of 
hU  duties^  and  the  extreme  deficiency  of  the  army  in 
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some  of  their  most  essential  parts^  at  a  time  when  the 
enemy  were  close  at  handy  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
despatches  of  tlie  Oth  of  July^  is  here  made. 

^^  As  I  am  truly  sensible  the  time  of  Congress  i§ 
much  taken  up  with  a  variety  of  important  matters^  it 
is  with  unwillingness  and  pain  I  ever  repent  a  re- 
quest after  having  once  made  it :  but  as  the  establish- 
ing of  some  office  for  auditing  accounts  is  a  matter  of 
exceeding  importance  to  the  publick  interest^  1  would 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  an  ap- 
pointment com]ietcnt  to  the  purpose.  Two  motives  in- 
duce me  to  urge  (he  matter ;  first,  a  conviction  of  the 
utility  of  the  measure ;  secondly,  that  I  may  stand  ex- 
culpated;  if  hereafter  it  should  appear  that  money  has 
been  improperly  expended,  and  necessaries  for  the  ar- 
my obtained  upon  unreasonable  terms. 

<<  For  me,  whose  time  is  employed  from  the  hour  of 
my  rising  till  Igo  to  bed  again,  to  go  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  such  an  army  as  this  with  any 
degree  of  precision  and  exactness,  without  neglecting 
other  matters  of  equal  importance,  is  utterly  impracti- 
cable. All  thatl  have  been  able  to  do,  (and  that,  in 
fact,  was  doing  nothing,)  was,  when  the  Commissary, 
and  (|uartcr  Master,  and  Director  General  of  the  Uos- 
pital,  (for  it  is  to  them  the  great  advances  must  be 
made,)  applied  for  w  aiTants, — to  make  them  at  times 
produce  the  general  account  of  their  expenditures. 
But  this  answers  no  valuable  purpose.  It  is  the  mi- 
nutia;  that  must  be  gone  into, — the  propriety  of  each 
charge  be  examined, — the  vouchers  looked  into ; — 
and  with  respect  to  the  Commissary  General,  his 
victualling  returns  and  expenditures  of  provisions 
should  be  compared  with  his  purchases ;  otherwise, 
a  person  in  this  department  if  he  was  inclined  lo  hi* 
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Lght  purchase  large  quantities 
publick  money,  and  sell  one  half  again  for  private 
emolument^  and  yet  his  accounts  upon  paper  would 
appear  fair,  and  be  supported  with  vouchers  for  every 
charge. 

'<  I  do  not  urge  that  matter  from  a  suspicion  of  any 
unfair  prat^tices  in  eitlier  of  the  departments  before 
mentioned  ;  and  sorry  should  I  be  if  this  construction 
was  put  upon  it^  having  a  high  opinion  of  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  these  gentlemen.  But  there  shouldjj, 
nevertheless,  be  some  controul  as  well  upon  their  dis- 
cretion as  honesty  ; — to  which  may  be  added  that  ac  - 
counts  become  perplexed  and  confused  by  longstand- 
ing«  and  the  crrours  therein  not  so  discoverable  as  if 
they  underwent  an  early  revision  and  examination. 
I  am  well  apprised  that  u  treasury  oflice  of  acconntn 
has  been  resolved  upon,  and  an  Auditor  General  for 
settling  nil  publick  accounts  :  but,  with  all  deference 
and  submission  to  the  opinion  of  Congress,  these  insti- 
tutions are  not  calculated  to  prevent  the  iuconvenien- 
cies  I  have  mentioned ;  nor  can  they  he  competent  to 
the  purpose,  circumstanced  as  they  are.'' 

The  same  letter  communicates  information  of  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  enemy,  which  was  afterwards  effect- 
ed, to  pass  three  ships  of  war  up  the  North  Kiver.  This 
had  been  a  subject  of  constant  anxiety  to  Washing- 
ton. The  great  importance  of  the  posts  in  the  high- 
lands was  always  the  object  of  his  solicitude  :  and 
every  movement  of  the  enemy  threatening,  however 
remotely',  these  keys  to  the  wealth  and  security  of  (he 
back  country,  was  immediately  communicated  toCon- 
gresH,  and  met  by  some  counteracting  movement  so  far 
as  it  was  practicable. 
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Thfe  public  spirit  manifested  by  the  better  class  of 
people^  uf  whom  this  regiment  of  light  horse  which  had 
lately  arrived  in  camp  was  formed,  at  such  a  critical 
moment  was  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  true 
that  these  very  men  soon  became  dissatisfied  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  but  there  were  some  reanoos, 
which  were  thought  sufficient  with  many  at  the  time, 
for  their  return.  Great  zeal  is  always  contagious  ; 
but  that  of  the  better  part  of  the  people^  who  have  pro- 
perty and  reputation  at  stake,  is  infinitely  more  so 
than  that  of  persons  in  more  obscure  and  dependent 
circumstances.  Something  too  may  be  gained  from  a 
paragraph  in  the  preceding  despatch,  where  he  speaks 
of  employing  the  Indians  for  two  or  three  years,  un- 
less sooner  discharged,  to  prove  that  even  Washington 
himself,  with  all  his  M'isdom,  foresight  and  providence 
for  the  worst,  did  not  imagine  the  war  would  last  ono 
tliirdso  long  as  it  did.  But  two  or  three  years  were 
the  utmost  extent  of  Ids  calculations  at  tliis  time. 

On  the  12th  of  this  month,  General  Sullivan  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Gates  in  the  command  of  the  north- 
ern army.  A  return  of  the  troops  serving  in  Canada 
under  the  former,  was  then  madi*,  and  it  was  found 

that  thev  amounted  to  seven  thousand  and  six  men. 

•J 

The  W'hole  loss  sustained  at  Quebec,  Three  RiverSy 
the  Cedars,  and  during  the  retreat  from  Canada,  in- 
cluding deaths  and  desertions,  from  the  l«t  of  April, 
exceeded  five  thousand  men,  and  theie  were  three 
thousand,  beside  these,  on  tlie  hospital  list.  At  the  de- 
parture of  General  Sullivan,  his  officers  presented  an 
alTectionate  addresH,  which,  if  such  testimoninN  are 
now  to  be  relied  on,  appeared  to  have  been  dit  taleil 
by  sincerity  and  respect :  they  ascribed  the  salvalioa 
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and  all  tbc  comforts  of  the  sick  to  hU  en- 


army 
Jcavours. 

The  preparations  of  the  enemy  for  parsing  up  the 
North  River  being  completed,  and  the  wind  and  tide 
being  iu  their  fdvour,  two  of  their. ships  with  their  ten- 
ders 4»n  the  15th,  were  seen  st;inding  up  for  the  city* 
As  they  fell  abreast  of  Re«I  Hook,  that  battery  open- 
ed upon  tliem,  and  all  the  other  batteries  for  three 
miles  in  succession,  until  they  had  entirely  passed  the 
rearli  of  their  shot.  The  ships  kept  up  a  warm  but 
ineffectual  tire  in  return.  They  were  hulled  by  seve- 
jal  shot  from  the  batteries.  Six  men  were  killed  at 
one  of  the  batteries  by  carelessly  working  a  gun. 

General  Mifflin,  as  the  squadron  passed  Mount 
Washington,  twelve  miles  up  the  river,  sent  a  hca\-y 
fire  into  themi  but  with  what  effect  could  not  be  de- 
lermined;  they  evidently  sustained  no  important  da- 
mage, as  their  course  was  not  retarded  and  no  confu- 
sion was  observed.  The  object  of  tbis  expedition  was 
fo  intercept  the  communication  between  the  main  ax- 
my  at  New-York,  and  the  northern  arm^'. 

By  a  dispatch  of  tlie  same  date,  Washington  men^ 
tions  the  arrival  of  several  ships,  and  amoug  others, 
one  with  a  St.  r¥eorge*sfla5ather  forctop-mast-bead, 
which  was  received  with  a  general  salute.  These  cir- 
cumstances led  him  to  Iielieve  that  Admiral  Howe  had 
been  joined  by  bis  brother  Sir  William,  nud  conse- 
quently that  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were  about 
to  open. 

Articles  of  confnderntion  were  reported  in  Congress 

on  th^  same  day.     Only  eighty  copies  were  printed, 

with  such  secrecy  that  the  printer  was  put  under  oath 

not  to  l>elray  their  contents,  directly  or  indirectly,  and 

no  member  was  permitted  to  lend  his  copy  to  any 
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other  person  under  any  pretence.  This  was  a  step  so 
teeming  with  consequences,  that  every  precaution 
would  have  been  necessary  at  any  time,  but  particn- 
larly  at  thi<;,  when  the  enemy  was  hourly  expected  to 
confirm  (lie  disaffected  and  disturb  the  wavering. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  an  order,  from 
wliich  the  following  extract  is  taken,  was  issued.  It 
will  serve  to  show  the  singular  state  of  insubordina- 
tion in  the  camps  even  at  this  late  hour,  after  such 
iinrcniitted  toil  and  attention  to  reduce  the  troops  into 
something  like  military  dependence. 

"The  general  was  sorry  to  observe  yesterday,  that 
many  of  their  officers  and  a  number  of  men,  instead 
of  attending  to  their  duty  at  the  beat  of  drum,  contin- 
ued along  the  banks  of  the  North  River,  gazing  at  the 
ships.  Such  unsoldierlike  conduct  must  grieve  every 
good  officer,  and  give  the  enemy  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  army;  as  nothing  shows  the  brave  and  good  sol- 
dier more  tlian  in  case  of  alarm,  cooly  and  calmly  re- 
pairing to  his  post  and  there  waiting  his  orders ; 
whereas  a  weak  curiosity  at  such  a  time  makes  a  man 
look  mean  ami  contemptible/* 

Among  the  necessities  of  the  army,  there  was  none 
more  felt,  or  for  the  supply  of  which  more  strenuous 
exertions  were  made,  than  that  of /earf,  windows  were 
stripped,  and  this  material  wherever  found,  and  in 
whatever  shape,  was  regarded  as  a  lawful  prize  to 
the  troops.  After  this  movement  of  the  enemy's  shipst 
the  accelerated  operations  of  Congress  were  a  proof  to 
the  puhlick  mind,  that  their  national  guardians  were 
qualified  to  meet  with  correspondent  activity,  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  their  enemy.  All  was  bustle  and  pre- 
paration ;  even  troops  were  ordered  to  the  flying  camp, 
the  British  prisoners  in  Philadelphia,  were  directed  to 
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be  immediately  removed  to  the  interiour  ;  yet  even  in 
this  necessary  provision  for  the  public  security,  the  ten- 
tlerness  of  men  to  the  inoffensive  and  unfortunate  was 
most  conspicuous ;  the  wives  and  children  of  these 
prisoners  were  permitted  to  remain  till  a  more  favour- 
able season  for  removal.  A  corps  of  artificers  was  or- 
dered to  Lord  Htirling's  brigade,  and  an  immediate 
report  of  all  the  daily  accessions  to  the  array,  was  in- 
sisted on  with  the  utmost  strictness,  and  every  order 
of  the  commander  in  chief  was  filled  with  repetition  of 
former  ones,  for  the  advantage  of  the  troops  who  were 
constantly  arriving,  and  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
most  ainlinary  and  important  regulations  of  camp 
dnty. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Howe, 
which  took  place  at  the  lime  mentioned  in  "Washing- 
ton's despatch,  a  corrnspondeucc  wag  attemped  to  be 
openetl  with  the  American  commander,  in  chief,  in  a 
manner  that  shewed  a  less  restricted  power  than  became' 
evident  from  subsequent  intercourse.  At  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  negociatlou,  the  common  civilities 
of  gentlemanly  intercourse  were  denied  to  the  rebel 
leadL'r,  as  Washington  was  called.  Thi^  must  have 
been  a  matter  of  great  moment,  if  any  judgement  can 
he  found  from  the  earnestness  with  which  n  British 
Admiral  and  a  British  general  persisted  in  giving  the 
title  of  general,  to  George  ^\'ashington.  They  Imd 
their  instructions  on  the  subject  unquestionaidy.  To 
acknowledge  Idm  as  a  general,  was  equivalent  to  ac- 
knowledging the  powers  of  Congress,  and  consequent- 
ly eijuivalcnt  to  an  admission  that  they  m  ere  not  an 
assembly  of  rebels,  the  mere  ring  leaders  of  a  formi- 
dable insurrection.  This  point,  therefore,  must  have 
been  important;  yet  this  point  wasreIini|nishod  inasuc- 
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[ceudiiig  ucgociatiou.  The  cundusiua  then  m  hidi  tliis 
idnd  some  ullier  facts  of  Ibe  same  iiaiare^  will  nutho- 
!izc,  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  British  commissioners 
ere  to  grant  all,  hut  au  explicit  acknowledgment  of 
merican  liulependence,  Lutsotugrantit^thatitmight 
be  confirmed  or  not  hy  the  sanction  of  lloyalty. 
The  late  movement  of  the  enemy's  ships  up  tlu 
orth  river,  which  might  he  hy  having  troops  cou< 
realcd  on  hoard  to  seize  tlie  passes  in  the  highlaudsj 
was  to  be  counteracted  as  soon  as  their  purpose  he- 
came  apparent.     Washington,  therefore,  as  soon  a^ 
they  had  passed  the  hatteries,  despatched  expresses 
lo  General  CUutoa  of  Ulster^  and  the  Committee  o| 
safely  for  Duchess  County^  to  be  vigilant  in  provid. 
iiig  against  au  attemptof  this  kind,  and  the  command^-j 
Ing  officers  of  the  two  most  important  garrisons,  to  b< 
particularly  on  their  guard  against  a  sudden  movement 
of  the  disiilTected,  wliich  at  this  period  was  much  to  h^\ 
apprehended.  They  might  assemhle  on  the  approac] 
of  the  vessels  and  surprize   the  garrisons  hy  laud,, 
while  the  enemy  approached  hy  water.  These  direc- 
tions were  |>romptly  complied  with  ;  lhe*arrisonsAvere 
watchful,  the  militia  assemhicd,  and  a  small  parly  of 
the  enemy,    in  two  or  tliroe  boals,  were  repulsed  in 
an  attempt  to  approach  the  sImut. 

Under  <Iate  of  July    14lh,   the  folioving  parlicu-, 
lars  of  the  first  attempt  at  ncgociation  on  the  part  oi 
Lord  Howe,  among  other  things  of  a  less  interesting,, 
nature,  are  related. 

*'  About  three  o'clock,  this  afternoon,  (  was  infor- 
med (hat  a  Sugfrom  Lord  Howe  was  coming  up,  and 
waited  with  two  of  our  wlialehoats  until  directions 
should  be  given.  I  immediately  convened  such  of  the 
general  officers  as  were  not  upon  other  duty,  >vho  a- 
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grecjl  in  opiniun,  that  I  ought  not  to  receive  any  let- 
ter directed  to  me  as  a  private  gentleman,  but  if  other- 
wise, and  the  officer  desired  to  come  off  to  deliver  the 
letter  himself,  as  was  suggested,  he  should  come  un- 
der a  safe  conduct  Upon  this  I  directed  Colonel  lleed 
to  go  down  and  manage  the  affairs  under  the  above 
general  instructions. 

<'  On  bis  return,  he  informed  me  that,  after  the  com- 
mon civilities,  the  officer  acquainted  him  that  he  had 
a  letter  from  Lord  Howe,  to  Mr.  Wasliington,  which 
be  shewed  under  a  superscription  to**  George  Wash- 
ington, Esq."  Col.  lieed  replied  that  there  was  no 
fiuch  person  in  the  army,  and  that  a  letter  intended 
for  tlie  general,  could  not  be  received  under  such  a 
direction.  The  officers  expressed  great  concern — said 
it  was  a  letter  rather  of  a  civil  than  a  military  nature 
— that  Lord  Howe  regretted  be  had  not  airived— that 
he,  Lord  Howe,  had  great  powers,  &c.  The  anxiety 
to  have  the  letter  received  was  vci-y  evident,  though 
the  officers  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  its  contents. — 
However,  Colonel  Heed's  instructions  being  positive, 
they  parted.  After  they  had  got  some  distance,  the 
officer  with  the  flag  again  put  about,  and  asked  under 
what  direction  Mr,  Washington  chose  to  be  addressed 
— to  which  Colonel  Reed  answered,  his  station  was 
well  known,  and  that  cerlainly,  they  coulil  not  be  at 
m  loss  to  direct  to  him.  The  officers  said  they  knew 
it,  and  lamented  it,  and  again  repeated  bis  wisli  that 
the  letter  could  he  received.  Colonel  Reed  told  him, 
a  proper  direction  would  obviate  all  difficulties,  au<l 
that  this  was  no  new  matter,  this  subject  having  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  of  whicli 
Lord  Howe  could  not  be  ignorant 
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<^  1  woiiUl  not  upon  any  occasioa,  sacrifice  essentials 
to  puDctilin,  but  in  this  instance,  the  opinion  of  others 
conrurriiig  with  my  own,  I  deemed  it  a  duty  to  my 
country  and  my  appointment,  to  iuwist  upon  that  res- 
pect, which,  iu  any  other  than  a  puhlick  view,  I  would 
willinjijly  liave  received — nor  do  I  doubt,  but  from  the 
supposed  nature  of  the  message,  and  the  anxiety  ex- 
pressed, tiiey  will  either  repeat  their  Hag  or  fall  upon 
some  mode  to  communicate  the  imports  ur  contents 
ofit"      . 

On  the  sixteenth,  a  further  attempt  was  made  to 
communicate  with  the  American  commauder,  by  means 
of  a  letter  directed  to  <*  George  WaAhington,  Ksq.  8^c, 
^c.  ^c."  which  was  also  rejected.  No  other  courso 
was  left,  however  anxious  Washington  might  have 
been  for  an  adjustment  of  the  ditTerences,  such  triUng 
as  this  could  not  have  been  tolerated.  It  became  an 
object  of  importance  to  the  Americans  themselves, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  seemed  to  be  regarded 
by  the  British.  Besides,  the  former  had  determined  ou 
Independence,  and  it  was  certain  that  no  satisfactory 
propositions  could  be  made  in  a  despatch  where  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  highest  military  officers  was 
denied.  The  negociatora  who  would  refuse  to  call 
Washington  a  general,  would  not  be  likely  to  acknow- 
ledge the  American  people  as  a  free  nation.  Such 
letters,  therefore,  were  justly  regarded  as  a  species  of 
political  legerdemain  ;  or  tricks  to  be  played  off  with 
the  greatest  solemnity,  only  to  conceal  their  real  de- 
signs. If  this  were  really  important,  Washington 
justly  concluded  that  tliis  trivial  impediment  would 
soon  be  removed  by  the  commissioners  themselves. 

Congress  were  immediately  informed  of  this  second 
attempt,  and  forthwith  passed  a  resolution,  which  was 
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judiciously  calculated  to  quiet  all  suspicion  of  inter- 
course between  the  enemy  and  general  Wasl»ine;ton, 
merely  as  a  private  gentleman.     They  forbade  any 
offirerofthearmy,  to  receive  any  letters  from  the  ene- 
my, unless  addressed  to  him  in  his  official  capacity. 
In  this  renewal  of  the  attempt,  there  was  a  relaxa- 
tion of  etiquette  which  to  the  plain  republicans  of  the 
lime,  was  a  matter  of  iniinite  ridicule.     The  iirst  had 
been  sent  by  n  Lieutenant  of  the  Eagle;  the  second 
by  Adjutant  General  Patterson,  who  was  admittcil  to 
the  presence  of  Washington  without  the  customary 
precautions  of  blindfolding.  The  et  ceterasy  notwith- 
standing all  that  could  be  urged  by  the  messenger, 
who,  during  the  whole  conference,  continued  to  ad- 
dress the  Commander  in  Chief  l)y  the  title  of  Excel- 
lency, were  not  considered  sufficiently  explicit,  "It  is 
true,"  said  the  General,  <••  these  ei  ceiei*a$  imply  eve- 
ry thing  :   but  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  imply  any 
tiling."     Complaints  were  made  by  both  parties  re- 
specting treatment  of  prisoners.  The  Adjutant  pledg- 
ed his  honour  that  the  prisoners  in  Boston^  so  far  as 
it  was  practicable,  had  been  treated  with  the  greatest 
humanity  and  indulgence.     Ue  observed,  also,  in  the 
course  of  the  inter^'iew•  that  the  commissions  were  en* 
trusted  w  ith  great  powers ;  to  which,  Washington  re 
plied,  "Their  powers  are  only  to  pardon.  They,  who 
have  committed  no  fault,  want  no  pardon.  The  Ame- 
ricans are  only  defending  what  they  consider  their  in- 
disputable rights/*     And  thus  ended  the  conference, 
leaving  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  British,  high- 
ly advantageous  to  the  republican  inflexibility  of  the 
Americans.  Soon  after  this  a  letter  properly  address- 
ed, on  the  subject  of  prisoners,  was  sent  and  receiv- 
ed. 
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Daring  thcsp.  Iransactions,  and  while  Lord  Howe 
was  making  his  pacific  overtures,  he  sent  n  declara- 
tion on  shore  at  Amhoy,  accompanied  with  a  circular 
to  the  late  royal  Oovcrnours^  directiog  the  most  exten- 
sive circulation  of  liis  proposals.  So  soon  as  these 
papers  were  received  hy  Washington,  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  and  were  ininiedintcly  ordered 
by  that  body,  with  a  magnanimity  that  did  them  the 
greatest  honour,  to  he  published  in  every  newspaper 
in  the  country. 

Among  these  letters  was  one  for  Doctor  Franklin, 
from  Lord  Howe,  which,  it  was  resolved  at  the  same 
time  hy  Congress,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  answer. 

About  thia  lime,  a  series  of  resulutions  were  re- 
ceived in  Congress  from  the  New-York  convention, 
expressing  in  nnimated  language  their  devotion  to  the 
great  cause,  and  proving  their  activity  in  providing 
any  means  of  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
encm3\  The  publick  feeling  was  at  the  highest  de- 
gree of  tension^-^very  eye  was  turned  upon  New- 
York.  There  it  was  expected,  if  not  the  fate  of  the 
whole  country,  the  fate  of  Washington  and  his  whole 
army  was  speedily  to  he  determined.  Troops  were 
hourly  coming  in  from  all  quarters. 

The  operations  of  the  Dritish  were  yet  delayed 'in 
expectation  of  further  reinforcements,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  thus,  providentially,  enabled  to  strengthen 
their  position  and  prepare  for  more  formidable  efforts. 
The  entrance  of  the  New- York  harlMJur  had  been  for- 
tified, so  as  to  obstruct  the  appt*oacb  of  slupping,  and 
as  the  general  expectations  were  directed  towards 
Long  Island,  for  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
the  Americans  threw  up  a  line  of  entrenchments  and 
redonbtfi  on  the  side  of  the  island  next  the  city,  with 
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the  hope  of  <leterring  general  Uowc  from  gaining  tlie 
leights,  which  would  have  leil^  necessary  and  spcp- 
lily  to  the  roraniand  of  tlic  city.  The  commniul  of 
these  works  was  entrusted  to  General  Greene,  one  uf 
the  best  soldiers  audcomniaudersin  America,  and  af- 
terwards of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  revolution;  a  man  who  united  to  a  sort  of  Spartan 
energy,  the  open  frank  temper  of  a  republican  farmer, 
and  the  generous  devotion  of  a  great  mind  to  a  fa- 
vourite cause.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  prepara- 
tions, and  soon  prepared,  from  his  intimate  acquain- 
tance,  with  all  the  approaches  to  the  heigiits  he  would 
secure^  for  meeting  the  enemy  at  any  hour  and  at 
every  point. 

The  small  sfpiadron  about  whose  movements  such 
anxiety  was  still  entertained,  had  passed  up  the  Hud- 
sou  about  twenty  five  miles,  and  taken  a  station  oppo- 
site LanytowD. 

On  the  seventeenth,  the  following  letter  was  des- 
patclied  by  the  commander  in  chief  to  Congress,  brief- 
ly glancing  at  the  renewal  of  Lord  Howe's  negocia- 
tion;  the  various  movements  of  the  troops,  and  pre- 
paring further  mennn  for«*»ruriiy  as  they  occurred  to 
him  in  the  gradual  developemeut  of  the  enemy's  de- 
sign. It  will  be  seen  that  the  band  of  Connecticai 
light  horse  had  thought  fit,  notwithstanding  all  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  to  claim  ceilain 
immunities  which  could  not  l)e  granted,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen were  therefore  discliarged.  Washington  want- 
ed soldiers,  not  gentlemen. 

"  I  perceive  the  means  Congress  have  taken  to  ex* 
pedite  the  raising  of  the  ilying  camp,  and  providing  it 
with  articles  of  the  greatest  use.  You  will  see  by  a. 
postscript  to  my  letter  of  the  fourteenth,  that  I  wrote 
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to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
ordering  them  to  be  marched  from  Trenton,  to  Amboy^ 
as  tlieir  remaining  there  conld  not  answer  the  least 
possible  good;  for,  having  consulted  with  snndry  gen- 
tlemen, I  was  informed,  if  the  enemy  mean  to  direct 
their  views  towards  Pennsylvania,  or  to  penetrate  the 
Jerseys,  their  route  will  be  from  near  Amboy,  and 
cither  by  way  of  Brunswick  or  Boundhook — the  low- 
er road  from  South  Amboy  being  a  woody,  sandy 
country.  Besides,  they  will  be  able  to  throw  in  suc- 
cour here  and  receive  it  when  in  cases  of  emergency. 
"  The  Connecticut  light  hor&e,  mentioned  in  my  let- 
ter of  the  eleventh,  notwithstanding  their  promise  to 
continue  here  for  the  defence  of  this  place,  are  dis- 
charged, and  about  to  return  iiome,  having  perempto- 
rily refused  all  kinds  of  duty,  or  even  to  mount  guards 
claiming  an  exemption  as  troopers.  Though  their  as- 
sistance is  much  needed,  and  might  be  of  essential 
service  in  case  of  an  attack,  on  their  application  and 
claim  of  such  indulgence,  to  discharge  them  ;  as  grant- 
ing it  to  them  would  set  an  example  to  others,  and 
might  have  many  ill  consequentes.  The  number  in- 
cluded in  the  last  return,  by  this  is  lessened  ahuut  five 

hundred!" 

— > 

Within  Ihi*  despatch  were  someletters  from  general 
Schayler,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  northern  army, 
upon  which,  after  some  remai'ks,  he  proceeds  thus  ; 
**  I  cannot  express  surprise  at  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, which  (reneral  Schuyler  mentions,  after  what 
the  Commissary  assured  me,  and  which  formed  a  part 
of  my  letter  of  the  fouiieenth.  He  still  assures  mc  of 
the  same.  This  it!i  a  distressing  circumstance  (as  every 
article  of  provision  and  every  thing  necessary  for  that 
department,  can  have  no  other,  now,  than  a  land  convey- 
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fmnce ;  the  water  communication  from  heace  to  Albany 
jbcina;  entirely  cut  off." 

After  mentioning  a  proportion  for  raising  six  compa- 
dc8  of  the  inhnhilitnls  about  the  lakes  to  protect  the 
frontier  from  the  Indians,  which  had  become  a  matter 
of  much  importance,  he  continues  : 

»•  The  retreat  from  Crown  Point,  seems  to  he  consi- 
dered in  opposite  views  by  the  general  and  field  offi- 
cers. The  former,  I  am  satisfied,  have  weighed  the 
matter  well,  and  yet,  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  lat- 
ter against  it  appear  strong  and  forcible.'' 

Tbe  sliips  and  tenders  had  now  advanced  about  for- 
ty miles  up  the  river,  and  were  sounding  with  their 
hoats,a  circumstance  which  indicated  a  persGverance 
in  their  course  towards  the  Highlands.  A  party  again 
attempted  to  land,  but  were  pi'evented  by  a  party  of 
militia  hastily  collected. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Crown  Point,  an  event  so  un- 
expected as  to  agitate  the  whole  country  he  expresses 
himself  farther,  in  a  despatch  of  the  nineteenth.  *•  1 
confess  the  determination  of  the  council  of  general  ofl- 
ccrs  on  the  seventh,  to  retreat  from  Crown  Point,  sur- 
prised me  much,  and  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more 
striking  does  the  inipropriety  appear.  The  reasons 
assigned  by  the  field  officers  in  their  remonstauce,  coin< 
cide  gre-atly  with  my  own  ideas,  and  those  of  thi 
other  general  officers^  I  liaA'e  had  an  opportunity 
consulting  with,  and  seem  to  be  of  considerable  weighty 
I  may  add  conclusive.  I  am  not  so  fully  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  that  country,  and  the  situation 
of  the  different  posts,  as  to  pronounce  a  peremptory 
judgment  upon  the  matter :  but  if  my  ideas  arc  rigbtf 
the  possession  of  Crown  Point  is  essential  to  give  ut 
(he  superiority  and  mastery  on  the  lake. 
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<<That  the  enem^'  will  possesR  it  as  soon  im  atian- 
doned  by  us,  there  cnn  be  no  doubt ;  and  if  they  dO| 
whatever  galleys  or  force  we  keep  on  the  lake  will  be 
unquestionably  in  their  rear.  How  they  can  be  sup- 
ported tbcre^  or  what  success  can  be  drawn  from  them 
there,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  meant  that  they  shall  be  employed  in  the  com- 
munication between  that  and  Ticonderoga.  If  this  is 
thccasCy  I  fear  the  views  of  Congress  will  not  be  an- 
swered, nor  the  salutary  effects  be  derived  from  them 
that  were  intended. 

<<  I  have  mentioned  my  surprise  to  General  Schuy- 
ler and  would,  by  the  advice  of  my  general  officers 
here,  have  directed  that  that  post  should  be  maintain- 
ed, had  it  not  been  for  two  causes — an  apprehension 
that  the  works  have  been  destroyed,  and  that,  if  the 
army  should  be  ordered  to  Ticonderoga,  or  the  point 
iipposite  to  it,  (where  I  suppose  they  are)  to  repossess 
it,  they  would  have  neither  one  place  nor  another  in 
a  defensible  state  :  the  other,  lest  it  might  cncrease 
the  jealousy  and  diversity  of  opinions,  which  seem  al- 
ready too  prevalent  in  that  army,  and  establish  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  iuferiour  officers  to  set  up  their  judg- 
ments whenever  they  would,  in  opposition  to  those 
of  their  superiours,  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  and 
that  might  lead  to  fatal  cousequences,  if  countenanced ; 
though  in  the  present  instance,  I  could  wish  their  rea- 
soning had  prevailed. 

1<»  If  the  army  has  not  removed,  what  I  have  said  to 
General  Shuyler,  may  perhaps,  bring  in  a  reconside- 
ration of  the  matter,  and  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  take 
neasures  for  marching  that  post." 
This  despatch  then  concludes  w  ith  a  notice  of  thft 
route  he  had  appointed  for  thi*ee  31assachusctts  regi- 
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Bients  to  join  the  northern  army^  which  harl  heen  to 
march  to  Norwich,  and  thence  embark  for  Albany ; 
which  would  enable  them  to  succour  the  main  army, 
if  necessary^  in  their  route.  But  this  order  he  observes, 
he  had  just  countermanded,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ruption  given  by  the  enemy's  ascent  of  the  North  Ri- 
ver, and  adds  "  If  Congress  disapprove  the  routes,  or 
wish  to  give  any  orders  about  them,  you  will  plcage 
to  notify  me  thereof,  that  1  may  take  measures  accord- 


I 


ing^v 


Nothing  can  more  fairly  show  the  painful  state  of 
dcpendance«  in  which  the  commander  in  chief  was  kept 
by  the  extreme  jealousy  of  our  republican  forefathers^ 
than  this  singular  fact.  Measures  had  been  taken  to 
obtain  succours  from  a  remote  province,  and  the  ge- 
neral after  directing  the  line  of  march,  finds  all  bis 
places  liable  to  be  disordered  by  a  parliameutary  vote 
on  the  important  question  of  this  route.  ^*  Enclosed," 
he  continues,  and  this  meagre  state  of  the  publick  finan- 
ces, at  the  commencement  of  such  a  struggle  as  this, 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  state  of  preparation  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  *•'  Enclosed  1  liave  the  honour 
to  transmit  you  copies  of  a  letter  and  sundry  resolu- 
tions, which  [  received  yesterday,  fi'om  the  conven- 
tion of  this  state.  By  these  you  will  perceive  thvy 
have  been  acting  on  matters  of  great  importance,  and 
are  exerting  themselves  in  the  most  vigorous  manner 
to  defeat  the  wicked  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  such 
disafTected  persons  as  may  incline  to  assist  and  facili- 
tate their  views.  In  compliance  with  their  request, 
and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money  for  carrying 
theirdesigns  into  execution,  I  have  agreed  to  lend  tliem 
out  of  the  small  stock  now  on  hand^  (not  more  than 
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sixty  thousand  dollars,]  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in 
part  of  what  they  want. 

These,  after  some  few  remarks,  and  some  of  them 
appear  in  the  painful  light  of  excuses  for  such  a  step, 
he  concludes  in  the  following  words.  **1  hope  my  con- 
duct in  this  instance  will  not  be  disapproved." 

Sixty  thousand  dollars  only  iu  the  military  chest  ai 
such  a  moment;  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  an 
army  raised  hy  thirteen  provinces,  who  had  begun 
a  war  with  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
anxiously  excusing  himself  for  having  appropriated 
twenty  thousand  dollars  on  his  own  responsibility  * 

"  I  enclosed  Governor  Trumbull,  a  copy  of  their 
letter,^'  he  continues,  ^^and  of  their  several  resolutions 
to-day," — ^*  but  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  urge 
or  request  his  interest  in  forming  a  camp  of  six  thou- 
sand men,  as  the  levies  directed  by  Congrcsa  to  be 
furnished  hy  the  third  of  June,  for  the  defence  of  this 
place,  by  that  government,  are.  but  little  more  than 
one  third  come  in.  At  the  same  time,  the  proposition 
I  think  is  a  good  one,  if  it  is  carried  into  execution. 
In  ca^e  the  enemy  should  attempt  a  landing  about 
Kingsbridgc,  and  to  cut  ofT  the  communication  be- 
tween this  city  and  the  country,  an  army  to  hang  on 
their  rear  would  distress  them  exceedingly." 

Had  these  anticipations  of  Washington  been  realised, 
the  enemy  would  have  proved  himself  a  belter  gene- 
ral, and  the  American  commander  would  have  escap- 
ed abundance  of  unmerited  censure,  for  having  suf- 
fcixjd  his  troops  on  Long  Island,  to  be  surrounded  hy 
a  powerful  tlect,  and  beaten  in  detail.  The  military 
reputation  of  Gen.  Howe,  led  his  adversary  to  calcu- 
late on  a  course  of  conduct  very  different  from  that 
VOL.  r.  '^2 
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wliich  was  frequently  piirsueil.  It  is  never  ciue  (o  cal- 
tiilatcon  tlir  lilniulcrs,  or  oniisi-ionw  of  an  enemy. 
Iliid  Sir  William  Howe  |ias}<e<l  up  tlic  North  Kiver, 


the 


-aliili 


if  wiiich 


ejiient  w.i-m  tliMttoiiHtral- 
igeof  two  lieavy  ships,  it  lias  heeu  since 
■thought,  tliat  he  woulil  liave  reiliiicil  WaKliin^dm  (n 
^thc  necessity  orfi;^hiu;;hitn  on  some  of  the  lotumatid- 
in.^  pohition.s,  with  which  the  country  ahouudi!,  under 
j^reat  ilisadvaata^cs;  compelled  hlin  to  a  sudden  eva 
cuation  of  the  city  of  New- York,  prohahly  wi'Ai  the 
loss  of  all  his  heavy  artillery  and  miiitiuy  stores,  or  a 
turrenderior  want  of  provision.^.  I 

Ilul  these  alternatives  were  foreseen  hv  \\  asliinq- 
ton  and*  consi^tjueotly,  provided  a^:;iust,  and  sufara* 
the  plan  of  defence  depended  on  the  po$se«Hion   of 
Long  Island,  it  is  extremely  prohalde  that,  had  Gene- 
ral Gr:*('nc  retained  his  heuUh  and  coniiuiuul  a(  this 
( I'iiital  jnneture  ;  or,  had  his  siicressour  fieneral  Sul- 
livan,  a  gallant  but  somewhat  improvident  olBccr» 
been  less  confident  and  more  cautious,  the  l]rili<9h 
\iould  not  have  ina^le  the  attempt  at  all  ;  or   makin;; 
it,  would  have  siiiTered  too  much  for  ihe  olyccl  in 
view ;  andtlie  result  mi^ht  have  been  totally  different. 
The  position  was  strung,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Washington,  was  capable  of  withstanding  an  assault; 
a   fine  body  of  troops,  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
army  were  entrusted  with  its  defence.  And,  notwith- 
standing what  may  be  said,  since  the  issue  was  disas- 
trous, the  commnnd  of  the  heights,  which  overlook- 
ed the  city  was  an  oI»jcrt  worth  contending  for,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that,  notwithstanding  the  ra- 
nu»snc£9  of  Colonel  Miles,  and  many  other  circmu- 
btances  of  a  nature  not  to  be  provided  against^  because 
not  to  ho  expected,  the  American  army  was  brought 
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i^tr  in  safety  after  a  defeat,  no  small  degree  of  praise 
Mcems  justly  due  to  the  rommnudiug  general. 

The  greatest  captain  may  he  guiUy  of  an  oversight, 
md  the  weakest  someliuies  behave  with  cuaduct  and 
skill ;  but  hti  cannot  be  a  common  man,  he  must  be  a{ 
great  one,  who  can  avoid  the  consequences  of  such  an 
oversight. 

At  tills  time^  in  expectation  of  a  movement  which 
Washington  was  authorized  fitini  the  character  of  hid 
enemy  in  {irovide  against,  rather  than  any  other,  the 
two  regiments  which  had  been  directed  from  Massa- 
chusetts, general  Ward's  division,  to  Ticouderoga, 
M  ere  ordered  thitiier  on  the  moat  direct  route,  with-| 
out  being  countermanded  by  Congress.  The  mia- 
reUaiieous  remonstrances  and  wlnhes  contained  in 
Uir  despatthes  of  Washington,  to  Congress,  con- 
sidering tlie  tardiness  with  m  hich  such  bodies  gene- 
rally legislate  on  trittes,  were  assented  to  with  unex-. 
pccted  promptitude.  But,  nevertheless,  there  was  a 
lamentable  backwardness  to  be  seen  in  tlte  maintain- 
ing  of  all  measures  tending  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  man  towhom  tliey  had  entrusted  theirpossessions, 
lilu'rlies  and  lives. 

The  soliliers  i)f  the  present  day,  to  whom  the  con- 
duct of  a  campaign  is  entrusted,  with  certain  discre- 
tionary power*!,  and  armies  properly  provitled  with 
commissaries,  paymasters,  and  other  indispensable  ap- 
pendages, whose  duties  are  all  properly  defined  and 
distingnish&d  ft-om  that  of  the  co:nuiande.r  in  chief; 
an<l  who  iind  their  complaints  and  renuuistrances  the 
subject  of  immediate  attention  and  re<lre»s,  by  one  man 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  ought  to  study  the 
letters  of  Washington,  to  understand  the  multipliciiy 
of  vexations  which  he  had  to  encounter:  and  the  foil 
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value  of  such  atnan,  at  such  a  time,,  to  the  Americaa 
people. 

Among  the  first  evidences  of  generous  confidence  in 
Washin^oD^  was  a  resolution  approving  his  loan  to  the 
New-York  convention^  and  trusting  to  him  the  eulire 
disposition  of  his  troops.  This  was  passed  on  the 
twenty  second  of  July,  and,  it  is  not  unlikely  proceed- 
ed as  much  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  irksome  and 
perplexing  duties  which  were  constantly  encrcasiog 
upon  their  hands^  as  from  confidence  in  him. 

On  the  twenty  ftrst  of  this  mouth.  (July^)  intelli- 
gence of  the  repulse  of  the  British  at  South  Carolina, 
was  received  and  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  joy 
were  given  hy  all  ranks.  Such  an  event  at  any  time 
would  have  been  a  subject  of  great  national  exultation, 
but  happening  at  this  moment  when  the  British  wci^  ar- 
rayed in  their  terrours,  and  their  slaughter  at  Banker*8 
Hill  had  almost  ceased  to  he  regarded  as  a  defeat^  it 
was  of  infinite  service  in  quieting  the  fears  of  the  timid 
and  strengthiiig  the  resolutr.  Resohitious  of  national 
acknowledgment  were  passed^  and  presented  to  Gen. 
Lee,  and  Colonels  Moultrie  and  Thompson,  for  their 
gallantry. 

The  native  strength  of  character,  and  noble  disr<*- 
gard  of  popular  clamour,  so  uniformly  the  distinguitsh- 
ing  properties  of  Washiuglon,  wen^  never  more  con- 
spicuous than  at  this  period,  and  during  the  success- 
ive disasters  of  the  army  under  his  command,  so  im- 
mediately following  what  was  then  tliought  a  great 
victory. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Kvents  oj  1776  continued — •\>r#s5i7i>*J  of  the  J^merxcan  annif-^ 
Baclcirardn^ss  of  tht'ir  suftplies — State  of  preparation — Ordevit 
Uttffs,  reinarka — Jittt'tnpt  to  entice  th^ foreignem  from  the  Bri- 
tisli  service.-— Enterprise  agahist  the  en  fmtf'Hi*f)i»et»  intheJSi*orth 
Xiver. — Battle  on  Ltmg  Islands  rttrent  of  the  ^diHericans^— 
Bejtifctiong. 

The  concentration  of  the  forces  under  Admiral  and 
Sir  William  Howe,  officers  distinguished  for  their  ta- 
lents and  experience,  was  to  he  tlie  si£;nal  for  hattle. 
That  under  the  immediate  rommniid  of  Sir  William, 
Mas  to  lie  about  thirty  thousand  men  ;  sometimes  it  was 
less,  but  at  one  period  it  amounted  to  nearly  thirty 
two  thousand.  These  were  chosen  troops,  well  offi- 
cered ;  veterans,  with  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  all 
the  necessary  appendages  of  an  army  in  such  abund- 
ance, as  to  present  the  most  formidable  aspect  of  any 
army  ever  before  assembled  at  once  on  the  continent 
of  America.  The  total  amount  of  the  various  divi- 
sions, distributed  over  the  country  for  this  campaign, 
by  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  exceeded  Gfty  five  thou- 
sand men ;  suppin*tcd  by  a  powerful  navy,  always  on 
the  alert,  and  ready  to  attack  every  defenceless  post 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  Colonies.  To 
encounter  such  overwhelming  preparations,  the  Ame- 
ricans had  hut  a  temporary  army,  not  half  eipial  even 
in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  undisciplined,  unof- 
ficered,  and  unprovided  even  with  ammunition  ;  and 
no  navy  except  a  few  frigates,  which  could  only  act  as 
privateers.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Howe  at  8ta- 
t£n  Island,  the  American  army  did  not  exceed  ten 
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I  iliousaDf]  men,  and  by  the  end  of  August,  while  General 

I  Howe  had  assembled  at  Staten  Island  thirty  one  thou- 

^H  sand  8i\  hundred  and  twenty-tivc  men,  it  had  l)ecn 
^B  gradually  aud  slowly  augmented  to  only  seventeen 
tliouf^and.  Of  these,  a  great  part  were  militia,  and  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  was  sick.  The  diseases  to 
be  expected  from  the  croAvded  association  of  new 
troops  duriugthe  warmest  season  of  the  year,  prevail- 
ed to  an  alarming  extent,  and  was  rendered  still  more 
threatening  and  destructive  from  the  deficiency  of 
H        tents. 

^V  But  these  few  were  so  judiciously  distributed  on 

'  York  Islan<l,  Long  Island,  Governour's  Island,  Pau- 

lus  Hook,  and  in  the  Sound  towards  New  Kochelli*, 
East  and  West  Chester,  that  while  they  were  seturc 
from  any  enterprise  against  them  by  detacltment,  they 
served  so  completely  to  embarass  the  enemy,  that  he 
acted  with  the  most  exemplary  caution:  a  caution 
which,  though  unwilling,  was  at  the  same  time  an  une- 
quivocal tribute  to  the  Americans.  On  the  vightli  of 
August  the  entire  force,  under  the  command  of  Wash- 
ington, was  as  folbiWH :  ten  thousand,  livi»  hundred 
and  foartfien  fit  for  duty  :  sick  present,  three  thousand 
and  thirty  nine  :  sick  absent^  six  hundred  and  twen- 
ty nine;  on  command  twenty  uinr-  hundred  and  forty; 
Hx  :  on  furlough  ninety  seven;  Total,  seventeen  thou- 
sand tw  0  liuudred  aud  twenty  five,  These,  it  must  be 
rcmcmbei"cd,  were  raw  troops,  very  much  scattered, 
^ome  being  fifteen  miles  apart,  and  consecpieully  una- 
ble to  unite  suddenly  for  defence  or  attack.  They 
nught,  from  their  situations,  escape  a  »uperiour  force, 
but  they  could  not  resist  in  hope  of  succour.  What 
should  have  been  expected  of  such  an  army,  opposed 
to  such  an  enemy?  Not  to  have  been  swept  from  the 
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-foccoflhc  enHlu  bvtlic  tliirtythousaiul  veterans  of  Eu- 
iropo,  wouhl  have  bceulhemosl  exalted  eulogium  up- 
iMi  (hem. 

Ex[KTience  liail  tniiglit  the  Americans  lunv  diflGcuU 
it  Lm  to  ilisloil2;e  a  powerful  antngonist.  The  <le><i;;n 
of  Sir  AVilliam  Howe  had  always  licen  supposed  by 
Washington^  to  ht  tlie  possession  of  New  York.  Af- 
ter much  deliberation,  it  was  determined,  as  the  only 
thaiice  of  preveulins  this?!,  to  tlirow  up  a  chain  of  iv,- 
duubtsy  hazard  nothing,  and  wear  away  the  campaign 
by  inetToctual  8kirmi!'hing  and  delay.  Hucli  a  sys- 
tem woubl  accustom  the  new  troops  to  stand  fire  ;  give 
them  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  officers;  and 
gradually  weaken  the  enemy  w  ho  could  not  supply  bis 
losses,  while  the  American  army  was  constantly  en- 
creasing  in  strength,  numberK,  discipline  and  experi- 
ence. The  t';ood  effects  of  this  system  was  alwaya^ 
conspu  udus  \\  lierever  it  was  steadily  pursued :  the  men* 
in  the  ranks  were  every  hour  becoming  better  soldiers  ; 
and  their  »»fficerH  were  acquiring  a  greater  relish  and 
respect  fop  the  military  character  and  science. 

The  Araeric^n^,  from  their  wantof  experience,  were 
not  to  be  tnistod  !n  the  field.  An  entrenchment,  Iiow- 
ever  weak,  was  regarded  us  a  defence ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish, from  their  reception  at  Breed's  Hill,  were  not; 
particularly  anxious  to  inspect  any  of  the  American' 
lines  so  clofsely,  as  to  discover  their  efficiency  or  inef- 
ficiency to  withstand  an  assault.  These  works,  which 
were  thrown  up  at  Long  Inland,  at  Haerlcm  Heights, 
and  round  llie  city,  consisted  of  field  redoubU  of  earlb, 
with  a  parapet  and  ditch,  with  batteries;.  Slight  an 
wcro  these  obstacles,  yet  the  season  for  the  campaign 
was  ncaiiy  consumed  before  they  were  so  far  over- 
c^»me  as  to  allow  (be  enemy  to  penetrate  the  country. 
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These  vast  preparations  for  their  pimi-shment,  in- 
stead of  alarming  or  di^hearteniDg  the  Americans,  on- 
ly served  to  excite  them  to  more  vigorous  counteract- 
t'ing  exertions?  and  to  draw  them  into  a  closer  and 
stronger  ulliance.  The  Colonies  were  hut  the  more 
firmly  united  to  each  other  hy  the  pressure  applied  on 
all  sides;  until  they  hccamc?  literally  one  hody  and 
one  soul,  feeling  through  all  their  frame  alike,  an  in- 
jury inflicted  upon  the  most  inc<msidcrable  meraher. 
Theflyingcamp,  respecting  whicli  General  Washing- 
ton had  mnuifested  so  much  anxiety,  was  to  he  com- 
posed of  a  kind  of  troops  between  a  regular  and  mili- 
tia force.  This  camp  had  heen  completed,  but  the 
backwardness  of  the  militia^  relied  upon  for  its  defence, 
prevented  any  active  movement,  even  for  defence. 

The  fear  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  import- 
ant passes  in  the  Highlands^  was  not  yet  allayed  ;  but 
it  was  not  possible,  under  the  constant  expectation  of 
an  attaok,  to  spare  any  part  of  his  inconsiderable  force. 
Situated  as  he  was*  it  would  have  been  rashness  to 
weaken  the  main  army  for  such  purposes,  or  to  em- 
ploy any  part  of  his  command  for  the  construction  of 
works  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  army,  one  step  beyond  his  power  of  supporting 
them  in  emei'gency.  There  were  points  to  be  guarded 
in  every  direction,  each  of  the  greatest  importance,  in 
the  views  of  those  w  ho  liad  most  at  risk  in  its  vicini- 
ty, and  Washington  had  not,  by  one  third,  troops 
enough  for  the  defence  of  New  York. 

On  the  Slst  of  this  month  (July,)  a  desperate  plot  of 
the  loyalists  in  the  back  part  of  New  York,  was  dis- 
concerted by  General  Schuyler.  The  parties  or  ring- 
leaders were  not  knoM'u,  as  the  General  was  bound  to 
secrecy  by  an  oath.     On  the  22i\,  the  Commander  of 
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each  department  was  authorised  hy  CongresH  tu  oe- 
gociate  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  on  terms  of  com- 
plete reciprocity,  rank  for  rank ;  the  resolutions  recog- 
nizing at  the  same  time,  the  right  of  each  8tate  to  make 
its  exchange  oo  its  own  terms  for  prisoners  taken  or 
lost  hy  itself.  And,  on  the  same  day,  it  was  also  de- 
termined to  emit  five  millions  of  dollars  in  bills  of 
credit. 

An  irregularity  in  the  recruiting  service  at  this  pe- 
riod, had  proceeded  to  such  an  alarming  length  that 
it  l)i'r;imp  necessary  for  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
take  notice  of  it.  It  was  first  the  trick  of  some  needy 
villain,  with  little  sense  of  shame,  but  it  had  extend- 
ed so  far  as  to  be  practised  by  not  only  the  privates, 
and  men  who  would  have  scorned  any  thing  dishon- 
ourable, but  even  by  their  officers,  as  a  justifiable 
and  profitalile  trafiick. 

*'  It  is  with  great  astonishment  and  surprise,''  says 
Washington,  in  his  order  of  the  2Si\,  "  the  General 
hears  the  soldiers  enlist  from  one  camp  to  another^ 
and  frequently  receive  a  bounty,  and  that  some  officers 
have  knowingly  received  such  men.  So  glaring  a 
fraud  upon  the  publick,  and  injury  to  the  sicrvice  will 
be  punished  in  tite  most  exemplary  manner." 

And  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  order  of  the 
21th,  the  uecessitie'<  of  the  army,  the  state  of  appro- 
priations, and  allowance  for  minute  expenses,  with 
the  scrupulous  attention  to  economy,  which  was 
indispensable,  will  be  seen  in  a  light  almost  ludi- 
crous. 

"  Each  Brigailier,  with  the  Colonel  and  Command-  * 
ing  Officer  of  the  several  regiments  in  his  brigade,  are 
to  meet  and  estimate  the  quantity  of  paper  absolutely 
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necessary  to  serve  a  regiment  for  returns  and  other  pul>- 
lick  uses  for  a  month,  ami  raako  a  report"  This  re- 
port was  made  on  the  28th  as  refjuired;  anil  the 
Quarter  Master  was  directed  ^^  to  furnish  each  regi- 
ment with  twelve  quires  per  month,  in  the  following 
proportions,  viz  :  one  to  the  commanding  officer,  one 
to  each  company — the  remaining  two  qnircs  to  be 
kept  by  the  Colonel  as  a  reserve  for  special  occasion/' 

«  The  general  being  sensible  of  the  diflScultieis  and 
expense  of  providing  clothing  of  almost  every  kind, 
feels  an  unwillingness  to  recommend,  much  more  to 
order  any  kind  of  uniform ;  but  as  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  men  should  have  clothes,  and  officers  be 
decent  and  tight,  he  earnestly  encourages  the  use  of 
hunting  shirts,  &c, 

**  ^0  dress  can  be  had  cheaper,  none  moi*e  conve- 
nient, as  the  weather  may  be  ciml  in  warm  weather, 
and  warm  in  cool  weather,  by  putting  on  woollen 
clothes,  which  will  not  change  the  outward  dn^ss, 
winter  or  summer.  Besides  which,  it  is  a  dress  just- 
ly snpposed  to  cany  no  small  terrour  to  the  enemy, 
who  think  every  such  |»erson  a  complete  marksman.'' 

*^*  Disagreeaiile  as  it  is  to  me,  and  unpleasing  as  it 
may  be  to  Congress  to  multiply  officers,  I  find  myself 
under  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  asking  an  increase 
of  my  Aides  dc  Camp.  The  auginenUtiou  of  my  com- 
mand, the  increase  of  my  correspondence,  the  iustruc- 
tions  to  draw,  cut  out  more  business  than  I  am  able 
to  execute  in  time  with  propriety.  The  business  of 
60  many  departments  centering  with  me,  and  by  me 

to  be  handed  in  to  Congress   for  their  information 

added  to  the  intercourse,  1  am  obliged  to  keep  up  with 
the  adjacent  states,  and  incidental  occurrences,  all  of 
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which  require  cooidential  writers  (o  execute,  ren- 
tiers it  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
for  my  family  to  discharge  the  several  duties  ex- 
pected from  me,  with  that  precision  and  dispatch 
that  I  cnnld  wish  ;  what  will  ii  lie  then  when  we  come 
into  a  more  active  scene,  and  I  am  called  upon  from 
twenty  different  places  at  the  same  instant." 

<*Congress  will  dome  (hejustice  to  believe,  I  hope,  that 
it  is  not  my  iiiclination  or  wish  to  run  the  continent  into 
any  unnecessary  expense ;  and  tliose  who  hiUter  know 
me,  will  not  suspect  that  show  and  parade  can  have  any 
inOuencc  on  my  mind  in  this  instance.  A  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  it,  for  the  regular  discharge  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  me,  is  the  governing  motive  for  the  ap- 
plication, and,  as  such  is  submitted  to  Congress.'^ — 
His  prayer  was  granted  on  the '^Uth,  and  he  was  au- 
thorized to  appoint  another*  Aid  de  Camp. 

Unde^  date  of  the  twenty-seventh,  the  following  re- 
flections occur  in  one  of  the  communications  to  Con- 
gress, by  the  commander  in  chief.  They  show  the  un- 
happy policy  of  temporizing  on  great  occasions.  Gon> 
gress,  by  offering  a  bounty  disproportioned  to  the  ser- 
vice expected  from  their  troops,  was  overbid  by  in- 
dividual states,  and  the  most  disastrous  rivalship  and 
competition  was  thereby  iatrixluced.  A  soldier  had 
lost  the  first  impulse  that  made  him  shoulder  his  mus- 
ket, as  he  lieard  the  step  of  the  invader,  he  stopped  to 
bargain  for  his  resistance;  he  was  no  longer  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  who  accepted  pay,  not  as  a  reward,  not 
as  a  price  for  his  blood,  but  l>e<:au9e  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  for  his  subsistance  ;  he  had  degenera- 
ted to  a  merceuary,  who  sold  his  swor<l  and  his 
strength  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  thought  more  of 
his  hire  than  the  cause  in  which  he  liad  engaged. 
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b not  lobe  expected,  tb«ttllni>1(lier  in  the  naks 
be  above  the  pBMOttB  of  Us  Batnre^he  is  &!• 
"^syftpqar,  aad  caABOt  oiferra  this  countrr,  wbeo 
iiA«  ahpaJoaed  hb  fkrm  or  tmle.  to  fi^L,  like  Waal 
(mIt  for  reputatioD.  He  mast  have  pmv«  fc 
%e  b  loa  poor  ta  teil  fbr  nsthiai;.  Buu  it  wigbc  bai 
Wm  expected  of  tbe  reralMUooarr  s«ldi€i9«  ikal 
Vierrenary  views  were  tta^effs  la  their 
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ing  men  for  five  or  six  months,  allow  considerably 
more,  why  should  that  be  accepted,  when  the  terms  of 
it  are  to  he  for  two  or  three  years?'  1  heartily  wish  a 
hoiiiity  in  land  had  been  or  could  be  given,  as  >\as 
preferred  some  time  ago.  I  think  it  would  be  attend- 
ed with  salutary  consequences." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  militia  continued  to  assemble 
with  great  reluctance ;  fto  late  as  the  tweu(y-*iecoud  of 
July,  there  were  but  three  of  the  ten  thousand,  col- 
lected for  the  flying  camp  ;  but  with  these  Washing- 
ton liad  determined  to  make  some  blow  at  the  enemy^ 
if  any  opportunity  should  offer,  where  little  would  be 
hazarded.  He  was  also  making  an'angements  for  an 
attack  with  five  ships  and  gallies  upon  the  ships  up 
the  North  River,  which  was  afterwards  attempted, 
but  without  success.  Parties  wcn^  fn:queutly  sent  on 
shore  after  live  stock,  but  were  as  often  driven  off, 
and  on  one  occasion,  with  the  loss  of  tifteen  dead. 

An  inquiry  had  been  instituted  in  Congress,  soon 
after  the  retreat  of  Uie  American  army  from  Canada, 
into  the  causes  thereof,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  July, 
the  following  report,  showing  reasons  enough  for  the 
disaster,  but  not  the  whole  of  them,  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted. 

'*  The  short  enlistments  of  the  continental  troops  in 
Canada,  have  been  one  great  cause  of  the  miscarriages 
there,  by  rendering  unstable  the  number  of  men  engaged 
in  military  enterprise  :  by  making  them  disorderly  and 
disobedient  to  their  officers  ;  and  by  precipitating  the 
commanding  officers  into  measures,  which  their  pru- 
dence might  have  postponed,  could  they  have  relied 
on  a  longer  continuance  of  these  troops  in  service.'' 

«  That  the  want  of  hard  money  has  been  another 
great  source  of  the  miscarriages  in  Canada,  render- 
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lug  ibe  ^iippplies  of  uccesfturtes  difficult  and  p 
the  CBUblUhment  uf  proper  u&gazioe«  at 
tel  V  iotpncticable,  and  th«  pay  of  tlie  Lnisps  of  Utile 
to  thrBi." 

That  a  still  greater  and  morr  CaUl  «wvre  of 
furtune«i  has  been  the  prevalence  of  the  dsall  pox  m 
Uiat  army,  a  gyeat  proportion  theTOof  kaslbereby  been 
kept  unfit  for  dat> 

Tbe^  Mertr  crrtaiolycooclosiTe  feasiiit  for  tlie  era 
aniion  of  Canada,  but  there  were  others  ci«tobme4 
with  tke^e*  which  w  ould  hare  prodoced  the  sane  effect* 
had  oooe  of  these  exisled.  They  were  tti  an  enrair** 
prmiiKe — the  popnlatioa  wa.<  ikot  to  be  df|M»dcid 
mmtm,  a  great  extent  of  CMuotry   wa>   to  be  or 

posts  to  be  ptrrisoned,  w  hkh  would  hare 
ed  a  force,  at  least  four  \jm^^  as  numerous  a«  oa^  a], 
cid.  I'herr  tti;;hi  have  been  but  little  dificiiitj  as 
Canada^  but  (here  would  hare  faeca  mmA 
to  keep  it,  with  the  »ost  poo  cHwl  amy  that  wa*  ever 
tted  doriag  the  revobriMu  The  eoeaiy  were  «ww^ 
And  at  hose.     The  iaraders  zs-  is  alwar«  the  cao^ 
unle««  thej  are  ao  powerful  a&  to  ^wct'p  every  tha^ 
had  la  t^  their  way  to  their 
slept  litermllv  with  their  ars^  ia  tbeirha&d« 
tethe 


wrhichwas 
p¥:ss.     It  is  worth 
*-  You  will  pcroefvahia 
Cn^waPouiL 

afoBcn 
I  aai  totally 
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or  think  myself  at  liberty  to  give  any  direction  in  the 
matter. 

«  Congress  will  please  to  ohscrvc  what  he  ways  of 
their  distress  for  money.  From  hence,  he  can  have  no 
relief,  there  being  only  about  thi-ce  or  four  thousand 
dollars  in  the  paymaster's  bands,  according  to  his  re- 
turn this  morning.*' 

This  is  another  example  of  that  lamentable  defici- 
ency in  every  thing  necessary  for  defence.  Such  facts 
render  the  battles  and  events  of  the  revolution  little 
less  than  miraculous.  Hctw  men  could  spill  their 
blood  and  starve  and  freeze  on  credit,  while  the  ci- 
ties and  towns  of  their  country  were  crowded  with 
wealthy  people,  living  comfortably,  without  partici- 
pating in  their  dangers,  or  even  contributing  to  their 
support;  is  a  question  that  only  the  soldier  of  that  day 
can  answer. 

«In  my  letter  of  the  twenty -seventh"  he  continues, 
« I  informed  Congress  of  my  views  and  wishes  to  at- 
tempt something  against  Staten  Island.  1  am  now  to 
acquaint  them,  that  by  the  advice  of  General  Mercer 
and  other  officers  at  Amboy,  it  will  be  impracticable 
to  do  any  thing  upon  a  large  scale,  for  want  of  crafl, 
and  the  enemy  have  the  entire  command  of  the  army 
all  round  the  island." 

Under  the  same  date,  Washington  expresses  a  res- 
pectful anxiety,  that  the  Htockbrldge  Indians  shall  be 
employed,  and  remarks  that  they  were  dissatisfled  at 
not  being  included  in  the  late  order  for  enlisting  their 
people,  and  had  inquired  the  cause  of  General  Put- 
nam. 

The  reasons  he  assigns  for  recommending  theircm- 
ployment,  are  such  as  liave  infliienced,  and  probably 
determined  the  Americans,  from  that  time  to  the  Icr- 
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mination  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain ;  that  ih^ 
tlic  impotjsihility  of  keeping;  them  neutral;  the  fear  of 
their  joining  the  enemy,  wliile  the  castotns  of  savage 
>Yarfare  are  so  repulsive  to  all  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, and  pride  of  a  soldier,  that  it  would  seem  no  pal- 
liation could  be  received  for  the  cnme  of  having  sanc- 
tioned them  by  example.  Yet  it  should  be  remember- 
edf  that  when  Indian?;  have  been  employed  by  Ame- 
ricans, they  have  always  been  restrained;  no  examples 
of  their  cruelty  have  occurred.  They  have  always  been 
associated  with  regular  troops,  not  slipped  upon  their 
prey,  and  left  to  hunt  it  down  after  their  own  man- 
ner. And,  generally,  they  were  employed  in  scout- 
ing parties,  where  tlu*y  could  only  murder  other  scout- 
ing parliesof  the  enemy,  and  when  they  fought,  they 
Tought  with  men.  These  circumstances  take  olT  all 
the  horror  which  is  felt  from  such  alliances.  Indians 
are  active  and  serviceable  when  properly  employed. — 
They  are  the  best  defence  against  Indians.  Acquaint- 
ed fi-om  their  birth  with  wiles  and  stratagems ,  they 
can  trace  an  enemy,  and  tell  ita  numbers,  its  footsteps, 
when  the  eye  of  the  white  man  cannot  discover  a  trace ; 
and  the  moving  of  gi*ass  or  rushes,  which  would  be 
unregarded  by  a  regular  soldier,  as  the  natural  eflecl 
of  winds,  leads  the  Indian  to  be  prepared  for  an  am- 
bush. The  certainty  that  the  Indians  can  be  restrain- 
ed, when  it  is  wished,  reconciles  the  opposite  contra- 
diction which  has  been  so  often  seen  between  the  com- 
plaints made  by*^  the  Americans,  that  the  enemy  em- 
ployed savages,  at  the  every  moment  that  they  also 
employed  them. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  minuter   affairs  of  the 
'my,  examples  of  insubordination  and  disreganl  of 
all  the  rules,  by  which  a  camp  is  regulated^  were  s« 
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frequent  at  this  late  period  of  their  enlistments  that 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  court  martial  on  some 
officer,  for  the  most  cxtraordinnry  oil'ences ;  and  the 
orders  of  every  morning  were  a  journal  of  oflences  and 
misconduct^  of  a  nature  so  shocking  to  all  the  habits 
an<l  opinions  of  a  re£;ular  bred  soldier,  that  he  would 
he  led  either  to  doubt  their  history,  or  to  believe  what 
was  indeed  the  truth,  that  tliere  was  never  a  body  of 
men  so  difficult  to  be  reduced  to  military  discipline, 
and  never  a  general  who  had  so  discouraging  a  task 
to  perform.  It  is  easior  to  conquer  kingdoms  thaa 
habits.  A  hand  of  Germans  would  have  been  a 
phalaux  of  machiuery,  in  less  time  than  it  took  to 
make  a  platoon  of  Americans  perform  the  simplest 
evolution  with  precision.  It  has  been  said,  that 
Frederick  of  Prussia  never  required  more  than  six 
weeks,  to  make  soldiers  of  his  boors ;  but  his  hoona 
were  not  Americans.  With  the  power  of  life  and  death 
in  the  hands  of  ever^  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  miracles  may  be  wrought  in  training  an  army ; 
but  where  every  man  is  as  free  and  as  high  spirited  as 
his  officers,  whole  years  are  wasted  in  teaching  them 
the  aspect  and  attitude  of  slaves.  Freemen  never  make 
soldiers ;  they  are  excellent  heroes  and  daring  lea- 
ders, but  they  arc  never  effectual  in  the  ranks,  till  they 
have  become  the  merest  machines,  or  in  fact  slavos. 

The  followingactof  atrocious  villainy,  is  recorded 
as  one  which  in  the  then  state  of  society  ^  excited  more 
emotion  and  horrour  than  could  be  easily  couceived. 
Murders  were  so  uncommon  in  America,  that  the  name 
of  every  criminal  in  the  ranks,  could  be  told  by  a  child ; 
and  w  hen  this  took  place,  it  seemed  to  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  eastern  states,  as  if  this  war  had  released 
all  the  obligations  of  society,  armed  every  man  against 
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his  brother.,  aikI  made  every  soldier  of  necessity,  little 
better  than  a  murderer,  who  after  the  Im^incss  of  the 
war  had  declincdj  and  his  employer  had  no  farther 
occasion  for  his  services,  vould  be  likely  to  take  up 
the  trade  for  himself.     There  was  indeed  some  truth 
in  these  fears.     There  is  a  dreadful  fnsriuation  in  the 
trade  of  bloody  and  men  do  no  not  uillingly  abandon 
it.     Tlic  rolling  of  drums  and  the  Aoating  of  bannen*. 
are  too  often  regarded  as  a  signal  fur  the  bursting  asun- 
der of  all  the  ties  of  civil  society.     They  who  havr* 
chosen  their  leadei*s,  arc  dependent  no  longer  on  any 
others,  and  the  laws  are  safel}'  set  at  defiance.     Bui 
such  deeds  as  this  can  only  be  perpetrated  by  beings^ 
who,  under  any  ,i;;ovcrnraent,  civil  or  military,  and  in 
any  state  of  society,  from    barbarity    to  refinement, 
would  be  only  restrained  from  crime  by  extinction. — 
They  must  cease  to  live,  ormust  be  murderers.    Lien. 
tenant  Colonel  Gordon,  of  the  Uritinh  army,  an  excel- 
lent, officer  and  an  amiable  man,  while  riding  slowly  and 
unsuspicious,  though  surrounded  by  Indians,  from  St. 
Johns,  to  Chamblee,  was  shot  by  a  Green  Mountain 
6oy,  and  roblicd  of  ids  watch  and  sword.  Some  little 
stir  was  at  first  made  about  it,  by  those  who  had  the 
power  to  bring  the  wretch  to  the  gallows,  but  it  wa« 
so  languidly  continued  that  he  escaped. 

On  the  first  of  August,  an  alarming  spirit  of  jealousY* 
and  recrimination  appeared  among  the  troops.  The 
whole  army  was  divided  into  parties.  The  southern 
and  middle  were  arrayed  against  the  eastern  troops. 
Washington  felt  himself  imperiously  called  upon  to 
quell  the  threatening  symptom.  For  some  weeks  be- 
fore^ complaints  of  this  nature  had  been  made,  but  the 
evil  was  not  considered  so  ex  tensive  as  it  soon  appeared 
lobe.  It  was  regarded  rather  as  the  natural  consequen- 
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of  different  local  babits^  which  would  soon  be 
smoothed  into  uniformity,  than  as  a  provincial  antipa- 
thy, which  was  not  to  be  conquered  but  by  the  most  vi- 
gorous and  severe  measures.  Being  a  matter,  even 
then,  of  great  delicacy,  and  not  being  within  the  reach 
of  the  military  powers  with  which  Washington  was 
invested ;  for  tlie  minchief  liad  not  yet  become  turbulent 
or  publick;  but  was  to  be  seen  working  its  way  in  si- 
lence, into  all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  army ;  he 
could  not  exercise  his  authority  as  a  general  ;  all  he 
could  do  was  to  remonstrate  with  them  like  a  man. — 
The  influence  he  could  have  at  this  state  of  the  affair, 
was  only  that  which  proceeded  from  his  character  and 
virtues,  not  his  rank. 

«^  It  is  with  great  concern,"  thus  the  order  commen- 
ces, <<  The  general  hears  that  jealousies  and  divisions 
have  arisen  among  the  troops  from  the  different  provin- 
ces ;  of  reflections  thrown  out  whichcan  only  tend  to  irri- 
tate each  other,  and  injure  the  noble  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  which  we  ought  to  support  with  one 
hand  and  one  heart.  The  general  most  earnestly  en- 
treats the  officers  and  soldiers  to  consider  the  conse- 
(fnences  ;  that  they  can  in  no  wa^'  assist  our  cruel  ene- 
mies more  effectualy  than  by  working  a  division  among 
ourselves  ;  that  the  honour  and  success  of  the  army, 
and  the  safety  of  our  bleeding  country,  depend  upon 
harmony  and  good  agreement  with  each  other;  that 
the  provinces  are  all  united  to  oppose  the  common 
enemy,  and  all  distinctions  sink  in  the  name  of  an 
American.  To  make  this  lionouralile  and  preserve 
the  liberty'  of  our  country,  ought  to  be  our  only  emu- 
lation, and  he  will  be  tiie  best  soldier  and  the  best 
patriot  who  contributes  most  to  this  glorious  work, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  continent  he  may  come. — 
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Let  all  disUnctioDs  of  nations^  countries  and  pruviu- 
ces  be  lost  in  the  generous  coutesti  who  shall  behave 
ivith  the  nio«!t  courage  a:;ainst  the  enemy,  and  the  most  j 
kindnci^s  and  good  humour  tt)  each  other." 

The  enemy  were  constantly  receiving  augmenta* 
tions,  during  these  occurrences  in  the  American  camp, 
and  on  the  first  of  August,  were  joined  by  a  fleet  of 
forty  •^aily  which  was  supposed  to  have  brought  tlie 
division  of  Hessians,  so  long  expected.  Every  mo- 
ment gave  indications  of  an  attack,  and  every  moment 
but  the  better  prepared  both  parties  for  a  desperate 
struggle.  The  American  troops  were  still  very  sick- 
ly, but  were  con^itantly  receiving  small  reinforce- 
ments. 

Congress  had  already  begun  to  rid  themselves  of 
many  irksome  duties,  and  either  by  granting  a  gene- 
ral extension  of  power  to  Washington,  or  b^'  passing 
resolutions  iu  particular  ijuestions  as  they  arosc^  ena- 
bled him  to  act  with  more  confidence  and  uniformity. 
Ue  was  authorized^  among  other  tilings  at  this  time, 
to  employ  as  many  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  as  he 
thought  proper. 

Such  manifestations  of  encreaMing  confidence  from 
these  jealous  republicans,  was,  undoubtedly,  very  gra- 
tifying to  the  American  commander,  as  they  were  the 
only  evidences  of  a  popularity  which  ctuild  not  be  dia- 
trusted  ;  or  which  tended  to  enlighten  the  perplexi- 
ties of  his  way.  Every  augmentation  of  his  conunaml 
necessarily  made  his  duties  lighter:  caused  a  part  of 
hi«  responsibility  to  descend  upon  others,  as  he  was 
permitted  to  constitute  oflRcers,  an<l  delegate  a  part  of 
his  authority;  gave  the  army  more  con  tidence  in  him; 
rendered  that  extreme  simplicity  M'hich  had  hitherto 
been  so  neccwary,  lest  some  part  which  depended  on 
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Uk*  npproTiation  of  others,  itti^ht  not  lie  sanctioned  by 
Uieni,  n<>-longpr  material;  gave  in  short unauiniity  in 
effort  and  activity  in  execution.  The  time  that  had 
hitherto  l)ecn  consumed  iii  correspondence  uilli  Con- 
gress, on  the  expediency  ot'meaxure}!,  was  now  found 
more  than  sufficient  to  cjirry  it  into  execution.  Under 
the  new  arrans;*»nient,  liad  it  heen  perfected,  an  tniter- 
prize  nii^ht  have  heen  c<nnpleted,  before  t\  national 
nssemhly  had  determined  upon  it.  There  can  not  be  a 
greater  ahnurdity  in  politicks,  and  it  is  istill  greater  in 
war,  than  t(»  lej;islate  on  tritles:  to  hv  employed  in 
framing;  plans  that  can  no  longer  he  e\i»cuted,  and 
improvini;;  opportunities  whicli  have  already  passed* 

The  Ions:;  meditateil  attack  on  the  vessels  in  the 
North  River,  was  at  leiii^lli  canied  into  execution. — 
ol.  Tupper,  wilii  :i  (vw  <;anies  iittacked  them  with 
great  spirit,  but  no  decisive  advantage  appeared  to 
result  from  it,  as  the  enemy  still  kept  their  position. 
The  gallies  were  considerably  shattered  ;  and  the 
enemy,  it  wjis  said,  received  several  shot  in  the  hull. 

On  the  fifth  of  Au,u;nsl^  the  long  protracted  negocia- 
tion  respecting  prisiniers  w&a  brought  to  an  issue.—" 
General  Howe  agreed  io  an  equal  exchange  within  the 
limits  of  his  power.  Intelligence  of  certain  aggres- 
sions of  the  Portuguese  being  received,  Washington 
thus  expressed  himself.  The  siioundness  of  his  remarks 
will  not  he  denied  by  any  modern  piditician. 

**  Their  dependence,-'  speaking  of  the  Portuguese, 
^*  upon  the  British  Crown,  for  aid  against  the  Spa- 
niards, mu<it  force  theui  to  reply  to  any  thing  required 
of  them."  He  mentions  the  capture  of  several  Ameri- 
cans by  them,  and  the  amount  of  several  American 
prizes.  Much  miscellaneous  intelligence,  of  a  nature 
like  the  preceding,  which  cannot  be  omitted,  it  is 
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^impossible  to  intenveave  with  the  bfuly  of  tU^  work, 
»o  as  to  preseut  au  uniDterrnpted  narrative.  At  this 
period,  until  the  groat  movcmenU  on  Long  Island, 
a  Journal  would  be  more  interesting  than  a  History, 
occasionally  therefore,  the  occurrences  of  the  day  will 
be  exhibited  in  the  character  of  the  former. 

0«  the  fifth  of  August,  a  petition  was  presented  by 
('ummodoi*e  Uoplcins,  to  Congress,  complaining  of 
slanderous  rumours  respecting  his  late  conduct,  pray- 
ing n  copy  of  the  proceedings  and  allegations  present- 
ed in  that  body  against  him,  and  an  investigation. — 
A  day  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  he  had  deviated  from  his  instructions, 
and  that  his  excuses  therefor  were  altogether  dissa- 
tisfactory; but  the  final  judgment,  in  compliance  with 
a  request  of  the  delegates  from  his  native  state,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  postponed  from  several  successive  days 
to  the  sixteenth,  when  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed 
upon  him  for  his  misconduct,  but  he  was  retained  in 
command. 

On  the  same  day  a  resolution  was  passed,  authoriz- 
ing the  letters  of  marque  and  privateers,  to  man  their 
vessels  with  thesailors^capturcd  from  the  enemy.  The 
policy  of  such  a  measure,  deserves  a  serious  inquiry 
and  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  if  such  a  thing  hi 
not  too  ridiculous,  when  spoken  of  in  national  subjects, 
it  should  be  severely  i-cprehendcd.     If  native  sailors 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  man  twenty  ships,  let 
ten  be  manned  without  foreigners.     They  would  be 
more  efficient.     A  few  foreigners  on  board  a  vessel, 
are  of  very  little  use,  and  many  are  dangerous.  The 
morality  of  the  question  can  be  settled  in  a  word.     A 
traitor  is  criminal,  or  lie  is  not.  If  he  be  criminal,  the 
tempter  participates  in  his  guilt  •,  and  if  he  be  not,  how 
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can  Ue  lie  punished.  The  nation  that  tempts  the  sub- 
jects of  another  to  treason^  is  always  most  severe 
against  lier  own  subjects.  In  either  case  such  a  mea- 
sure is  the  extreme  uf  fully,  wickedness  andinconsis* 
tency. 

This,  amonj;  other  absurdities,  said  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  laws  of  war.  is  one  which  the  ablest  dispuUnts 
never  attempt  butby  custom.  There  are  many  olhern, 
nnd  one  in  which  a  few  remarks  at  this  time  may  not 
he  considered  entirely  misplaced,  tliuu;;h  thanks  to 
the  pride  and  feeling  of  the  moderns,  it  is  now  abo- 
lished in  the  armies  of  France  and  America  ;  it  in 
that  of  corporal  punishment.  It  was  admitted  at  all 
seasons  and  for  all  oflences  in  the  American  ramp. 

Popular  as  the  contest  with  England,  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Colonies,  was  at  first  with  the  American- 
soldiery,  yet,  as  it  is  common  with  popular  enthusi* 
asm,  which  perishes  as  unexpectedly  as  it  blazes,  there 
were  numerous  instances  of  desertion  from  the  Ame- 
rican camp ;  and  the  common  punishment  for  those 
who  were  retaken,  in  conformity  to  the  barbarous 
and  wretched  policy  of  the  times,  w^as  usually  a  sound 
floggin*;.  To  accustom  a  soldier  to  this  degradation, 
or  even  to  think  of  it  w  ith  any  degree  of  patience  is 
death  to  all  that  makes  him  terrible  to  his  enemy. — 
Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  and 
all  the  alleged  insensibility  (ff  a  man  in  the  ranks,  to 
the  nobler  impulses  of  his  officer,  it  is  cowardice  in 
inflict  a  blow  upon  him  ;  shameful  to  him  if  he  bears 
it  calmjy,  and  death  if  he  resists. 

Every  man  who  has  within  him,  what  will  qualify 
him  for  a  soldier,  should  be  taught  to  regard  a  blow 
OS  the  lost  insult — as  one  for  which  there  is  no  atone- 
ment, even  when  not  siven  with  the  common  instru- 
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ent  of  punishment  for  n  felon  ;  but  when  thns  ad- 
inistcrod,  il  is  surrly,  the  conMummalion  of  indigni- 
y.  If  u  ilcHcrler  be  (aken,  it  wouUl  be  mai;nanimit^'  to 
bayonet  him  on  the  spot.  Uo  ibis — lei  liim  be  put  to 
death,  but  not  dishonoure'l.  Break  not  his  spirit  with 
a  load  thai  no  time,  nocoudiict,  no  rank  and  no  reputa- 
tion can  ever  ligliten.  Place  not  upoii  tlie  fame  of 
him  who  has  worn  the  armour  and  fought  tlie  bailies 
of  his  couniry,  the  everlasting  brand  of  servitude.  It 
is  said  that  a  capital  punishment  for  such  oflcnces^  is 
forbiddiMi  by  humanity.  Humanity  !  a  soldier  who 
might  Atill  l)C  a  hero,  though  he  had  deserted  once  ; 
who  migtii  live  to  redeem  himself  from  his  own  rc- 
proachest  who  might  live  and  die  like  a  soldier,  if  he 
were,  permitted,  is  stripped  before  his  comrades  and 
lashed  by  a  scoundrel  drummer,  like  the  vilest  malefac- 
tor»  Every  soldier  in  America  at  such  an  hour  should  be 
taught  tocry  out  like  the  Koman,  who  was  8Cour£;cd.  I 
am  an  American  !  Let  a  soldier  be  hardened  for  the 
conllict — let  him  be  taught  to  meet  death  with  com- 
passion and  to  endure  torture  without  shrinking,  hut 
let  him  not  be  thus  disciplined  at  the  halberds,  lie 
only  learns  to  ontface  infamy  tliere — to  die  m  ith  his 
iguomiuy  gnawing  upon  liis  vitals,  and  preventing 
him  from  ever  being  a  man  again;  or  it  hardens  him 
for  a  desperate  revenge. 

Fortunately  for  the  pride  of  a  soldier  in  America, 
at  this  day,  that  brutal  outrage  upon  all  ilie  feelings 
of  manhood,  has  been  stigmatized  as  it  deserved — and 
the  conserjuence  has  been  that  in  the  American  armies, 
a^ soldier  has  nothing  worse  than  dealh  to  apprehend 
for  any  crime — buiihe  sailor  is  still  unprotected.  The 
men  who  have  done  more  than  all  others  (o  give  a 
name  and  a  rank  to  their  country,  who  have  gone  doira 
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to  the  great  deep  and  battled  with  its  luonarchs,  are 
still  left  to  he  scours;ed  at  the  gangway,  hcfore  the  very 
men  who  haveju.st  seen  them  directing  their  guus,  and 
heard  their  nheerings,  amid  the  thunders  of  the  bat- 
tle. Tie  practice  is  a  national  reproach,  and  if  con- 
tinued, the  pride  of  the  seaman  will  be  extinct — the 
glories  of  his  country  will  be  quenched  forever  ;  but 
enough — the  movements  of  the  army  now  require  a 
share  of  attention. 

A  great  delay  in  the  appointment  of  general  officers 
had  taken  place;  anil  there  was  still  a  great  deficiency 
in  this  essential  part  of  the  army.  This  delay  had 
been  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  selection.  "  This  ar- 
my," says  Washington^  in  renewing  his  application  on 
the  subject  on  the  seventh  of  August,  "  though  by  far 
short  yet  of  the  numbers  intended  by  Congress,  is  by 
much  too  unwieldy  for  the  command  of  any  one  man* 
without  several  major-generals  to  assist  ;'^  and  after 
some  observations  upon  their  duties  and  usefulness* 
he  continues,  ^^  at  present,  there  is  but  one  major-ge* 
neral  for  this  whole  department,  and  the  ilyingcamp ; 
whereas,  at  this  place  alone,  less  than  three  cannot  dis- 
charge their  duties  with  regularity. ^^ 

Mary  serious  and  delicate  questions  had  arisen  re- 
specting the  mode  of  appointment,  and  Washington 
thus  expresses  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  <'  To 
make  brigadiers  of  the  oldest  Colonels  would  be  the 
most  unexceptionable  way,  but  it  is  much  to  be  ques- 
tioned, M'iietlier  by  that  mode,  the  ablest  men  would 
be  appointed  to  office.  And  I  would  observe,  though 
the  rank  of  the  Colonels  of  the  eastern  governments 
was  settled  at  Cambridge,  last  year,  it  only  respected 
themselves,  and  h  still  open  as  to  the  officers  of  other 
governments.  Topick  a  Colonel  here  and  a  Colonel 
VOL.  r.  03 
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wj  ooe  in  psftirahr,  iHit  hart  Che  vMe  c^paBj*  & 
MViCbe  cMulered  m  m  vcrjr  AKHncpag  ligM 
efvfjr  fJber  «f  BcriV    Vievtke 
My  pufail  «f  Sgbt  TIM  will,  tkrre  are 
Ibeootf  ksiMl  siiildilicaUiMfiothAo4ker,wlttcho«g^ 
to  te  AVoUed.     Woiiia  liicjr  be  fc»gjfed  bj 
colonel  f ro»  eacb  tUte  r^ 


upor- 
Iaiic«.     The  very  rxiflrare  of  tlu*  mj  vms  ivrolwd^ 
io  Uiefr  deddoo.    Tbe  tMc^ej  of  il  owrriMriij  de 
peoded  on  s  jodirious  •^lec&am,  but  Ibis  eoold  not 
mmim  wtibout  violaUDi;  ibv  booi f otibUohedy  ami 
«oliiUry  re;;uljUiofi  for  roiliUry  adraacement. 

On  thr  seventh  of  Ao|i;n«tr  Ibe  fioalbcrn  fleet  and 
army,  witb  General  ClinUm,  Lord  Cornwall^,  fiftr- 
|ve  Iraasporis  and  about  three  ihiHUsaad  men.  arrircd 
ai  Blaten  Island.  Within  the  three  or  foar  prvre- 
i|v  v(*n  oihtnr  lrnn«porU,  with  a  part  of  ilie 

i\\^  i-KMt  *;  fi'  tMaiiti.  badalM>arrived«aniI  thertmaln- 
drr,  whirh  woiilHiinitedamounttoabotii  twelve  (hoq- 
MAiid»  werrexpecied  every  hour  Sir  William  Uowi 
ijfomH  prrpRrins  for  itwiant  operations  ;  their 

tpv- litid  cannon  were  emlmrked,  and   he  had 

Ijt<  .1  nrtmher  of  gondnla^,  with  flat  boUums,  and 

Ivro  rafb  Tor  cannnu.     Bj  deserter?  from  the  Uridab 
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fleet  and  army^  Washington  was  informed  of  these 
preparations. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  after  some  movements  of 
the  enemy's  shipping,  which  indicated  some  important 
operation,  the  following  order  wa^  issued. 

<^  As  the  movement  of  the  enemy  and  intelligence 
by  deserters,  give  the  utmost  reason  to  l>elievc  that 
the  great  struggle  in  wliich  we  are  contending  for  every 
thing  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity,  is  near  at  hand — 
the  general  most  earnestly  recommends  the  closest  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  the  mens'arms,  ammunition  ami 
flints,  that  if  we  should  be  calleii  suddenly  to  action, 
nothing  of  this  kind  may  be  to  provide;  and  he  does 
most  earnestly  exhort  both  officers  and  soldiers,  not  to 
be  out  of  their  quarters  or  encampments,  especially  in 
the  morning,  or  upon  the  tide  of  fluod.^^ 

Letters  were  received  at  the  same  time,  confirming 
the  intelligence  communicated  by  sume  deserters,  rc- 
speoting  the  Hessians,  and  even  representing  the  ene- 
my's force  to  be  still  more  formidable.  Washington 
felt  timt  the  crisis  was  approaching  ;  he  wrote  frequent- 
ly and  earnestly  to  Congress  and  the  neighbouring 
states,  urging  the  uiohI  vehement  exertions  to  meet  the 
nex:e98itics  of  the  occasion,  and  concludes  a  letter  of 
tlic  eighth,  in  which  he  expresses  a  great  degree  of 
conlidcnce  in  the  support  expected ;  complains  of  a 
great  deficiency  in  his  present  force,  and  announces  a 
mission  to  the  St<K-k1)ridge  Indians,  to  engage  their 
assistance,  in  these  wordii,  relating  to  the  ti-oopm  he 
bad  called  for  from  Connecticat  "  1  confidently  trust 
they  will  not  be  withheld.'* 

And  they  were  not  withheld.  Every  e/ertion  was 
made,  not  only  by  that,  but  by  all  the  other  govern* 
ments;  to  furnish  them  in  season ;  but  in  a  country 
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where  every  man  is  free  to  enlist  or  not,  after  the  lirs?t 
elmllition  of  patriotism  has  subsided,  the  most  ardent 
and  persevering  efforts  can  go  no  farther  in  enltstiug 
others,  than  to  oflcr  the  bounty  and  point  to  the  ene- 
my ;  and  this  bounty,  unfortunately,  was  then  under- 
stood as  an  offer — a  bid,  which  those  w  ho  were  to  be 
purchased,  knew  must  be  augmented  if  they  refused 
it.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  disgrace- 
ful competition  which  had  alrendy  taken  pla<:e between 
the  general  and  state  governments.  The  enemy  was 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  habitations  of  each  in- 
dividual to  awaken  him  from  his  apathy.  Had  he 
approached,  their  native  valour  would  have  led  them 
to  confront  him.  The  terms  would  have  been  forgot- 
ten, and  only  the  occasion  for  battle  remembered. 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  these  indications  became 
still  more  threatening.  A  great  number  of  boats  were 
seen  passing  with  troops  from  8tatcn  Island  to  the 
ships  ;  three  of  which  dropped  down  towards  the  nar- 
rows. From  the  observations  made  by  General  Greene, 
he  was  led  to  suppose  it  a  general  embarkation. 

Under  this  date,  Washington  gives  a  return  of  his 
whole  army.  It  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  But  of  these  only  ten  thou, 
sand,  five  hundred  and  fourteen  were  111  for  duty  ;  and 
in  case  of  an  immediate  attack,  he  says,  be  is  cer- 
tain only  of  Smallirood-s  battalion  from  Maryland. 

With  this  inconsiderable  army,  scattered  about,  some 
fifteen  miles  apart,  with  waters  between  them — withn 
contagion  prevailing  among  them  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Washington  himself,  says  <^  the  proportion  of  men 
that  mav  come  in  cannot  be  considered  as  a  real  auff- 
mentation"  ;  with  this  army,  deficient  in  officers,  inex- 
perienced;  undisciplined,  and  unprovided  even  with 
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(he  most  absolute  necessaries,  Wasliingtou  was  to  dis- 
pute for  au  empire^  witli  aa  anuy  of  tliirty  thousuud 
veterans,  inured  to  battle,  familiar  with  death,  accus- 
tomed to  their  officers — with  one  of  the  finest  trains  of 
artillery,  with  which  any  army  was  ever  furnished — 
and  a  powerful  fleet.  Or*  admitting  that  the  total  force 
of  the  enemy  was  deficient  in  efjual  proportions,  which 
cannot  have  been  true — as  they  were  veterans  who  had 
outlived  tlieir  apprenticeship  to  war — and  Ihey  were 
too  far  from  their  families  to  be  weakened  by  furloughs, 
they  could  muster  more  than  two  men  for  every  one  of 
the  Americans : — they  could  even  bring  into  the  field  a 
greater  proportion — for  they  were  the  assailants; — could 
conccntnitc  their  whole  foixcs  and  choose  their  |>oint 
of  attack  ;  yet  such  was  the  relative  strength  of  these 
two  armies — after  all  the  preparations  in  America — 
when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  had  been  turned 
upon  the  preparations  of  the  euemy  for  whole  months — 
and  were  looking  to  the  issue  of  the  first  conflict  as 
the  surest  prognostick  of  final  independence  or  subjec- 
tioti. 

By  two  American  gentlemen  who  had  arrived  at 
Staten  Island,  from  England^  information  was  brought 
ofa  change  in  the  French  Ministry,  which  was  thought 
to  forebode  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  Staten  Isl- 
and they  reported  that  every  preparation  was  making 
for  an  immediate  attack  ;  that  about  fourteen  thousand 
troops  were  then  on  the  Island,  waiting  only  for  the 
foreign  forces,  only  a  part  of  wliich  had  yet  arrived. 
Whether  any  attempt  would  be  made  without  the  ex- 
pected reinforcement,  was  uncertaiuj  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  ouo  would,  the  moment  they  had  arrived. 
They  expected  also,  from  conversations  held  with  the 
officers  of  the  euemy,  that  they  meant  to  hem  iu  Wash- 
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ington  Ktid  bis  army*  hy  gctiiiig  above  tbem,  and  cat- 
ting off  tbcir  coininunicatioii  with  tbe  cotuitry.  Tlie 
expvclatioue  of  sucb  an  aiteni|)t^  were  etill  further 
stren;;(hened  by  (he  tircnm&tauce  that  several  i»hi(»s 
of  war  and  other  vc88elft  had  put  to  sea  within  a  few 
dajs^  which,  it  wa8  expected  were  to  gu  round  tbe  ibl- 
land  and  come  up  the  Hound. 

Ou  tlir  ninth,  the  following  orders  Avcrc  issued.— r 
'<  The  General  expects  every  man ^  both  officer  and 
Aoldicr,  to  have  his  arms  in  the  best  order ;  not  to  wau- 
der  from  his  encampment  or  quarters ;  to  remember 
what  his  country  cxi)ccls  from  him;  what  a  few  brave 
men  have  lately  done  in  South  Carolina,  against  a 
poM'crful  licet  and  army  ; — to  acquit  themselves  like 
men,  and  with  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  so  just  acanse, 
wc  cannot  donl>t  of  success.'' 

It  had  been  thought  in  England,  that  exertion* 
would  he  made  by  the  Americans,  to  entice  the  foreign- 
ers from  the  British  troops,  and  the  opinion  was  a  sub- 
ject ofpnblick  s])eculation  there.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  hint,  if  it  had  not  already  been  a  subject  of  con. 
6ideration  in  Cougi-ess^  that  body  on  the  ninth  of  Au- 
gust, passed  a  resolution,  appointing  a  committee 
three  tu  device  a  plan  for  encouraging  the  Hessians 
and  other  foreigners  employed  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  to  desei-t — or  as  it  was  termed"  to  quit  that 
iniquitous  service/' 

On  the  same  day,  the  long  and  troublesome  ques- 
tion, respecting  tlie  selection  of  officers,  was  brought  to 
a  termination,  and  four  Major  Generals,  with  six  Bri- 
gadiers were  sppoiuLed. 

Still  farther  extracts  must  be  ma4le  fiom  the  orders. 
Every  Americjin  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  troubles 
of  Washington,    Every  soldier  should  be  qualified  to 
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judge  of  bis  patieuce,  and  to  do  justice  to  hiB  iutsp,- 
vcraace.  Even  so  late  as  the  eleventh  of  August, 
irheu  the  enemy  was  expected  every  moment,  such 
irregularities  as  are  reprehended  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, were  common  in  the  American  camp.  Rigorous 
measures  would  not  have  succeeded  at  such  aia^a^un. 
The  whole  army  mi<;ht  have  heeu  scourged  and  cash- 
iered;  without  being  reduced  to  an  observance  of  the 
most  ordinary  rules  of  discipline.  They  could  not  see 
the  utility  of  such  measures.  They  were  to  be  taught 
in  no  other  manner  than  by  suiTering  and  misfortune, 
the  true  diflei*ence  between  an  Euiopcan  soldier,  who 
eats,  drinks  and  sleeps  like  a  piece  of  machinery,  and 
an  American  woodsman,  iu  camp,  who  bad  always 
been  accustomeil  to  disregard  all  regulations  on  such 
subjects  as  beneath  his  attention.  These  men  could 
fight — for  that  was  in  their  natures ; — and  no  education 
was  required  to  qualify  them  for  that  part  of  their  du- 
ly ;  but  to  move  them  in  concert,  with  regularity  and 
coolness,  must  have  been  impracticable  at  a  lime  w  hen 
the  very  centinels  were  accustomed  to  sitting,  and 
perhaps  sleeping  on  their  posts. 

"  The  practice  of  sentries  sitting  on  their  post/' sayg 
Washingt*m  iu  his  orders  of  the  eleventh,  '*  is  so  un- 
fioldierly,  titat  the  general  is  sorry  to  see  it  prevail  so 
much  in  the  army.  At  night,  csipecially,  it  is  of  tlie 
most  danj;erons  conseqneiice.'* 

On  the  tM-eU'th,  he  observed  in  a  letter  toCongress^ 
that  the  convention  of  New-York  had  been  exert- 
ing itself  to  form  an  encampment  above  Kings- 
bridge.  The  number  of  militia  then  assemblrd*  and 
on  the  marcli,  he  estimated  at  three  Ihonsand,  but  ad- 
ded, that  no  calculation  could  be  made  respecting  the 
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suco^ifc  from  Cutiiiecticui.  Uader  the  same  ilate^  lie 
communicated  the  purport  of  a  letter  received  from  ge- 
neral Lee,  who  was  extremely  sanj^uiiic  respectine;  the 
advantage  to  he  obtained  from  the  employment  of 
abont  oiie  thousand  cavalry^  in  the  southern  depart- 
ment. "  Witliout  them,"  said  Geneml  Lee,  "  I  can  an- 
swer for  nulhini; — with  one  thousand  I  will  ensure  the 
safety  of  those  states/'  To  this,  Washington  added 
his  testimony  respecting  Oie  experience  and  talents  of 
general  Lee  ;  hut,  as  if  the  expectation  was  cither  con- 
sidered by  himself  as  too  sanguine,  or  the  proposition 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration,  he  added  to  this  no- 
tice of  the  subject,  that  he  should  have  Submitted  the 
proposition  before  to  Congress,  at  the  "  particular  re- 
quest" of  General  Lee,  had  it  not  escaped  his  mind. 
Whether  designedly  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  application  was  thus  mentioned  by 
Wasliiugtou,  must  have  been  conclusive  evidence  in 
the  minds  of  Congress^  that  he  did  not  approve  the 
measure. 

On  the  thirteenth,  LordDunmore,  with  Lord  Camp- 
hell  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  arrived  ofl'  Htaten  Island, 
Tlie  former  liad,  at  Iflhgth,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  a 
restoration  to  the  govcrumcnt  of  Virginia,  lie  had 
continued  along  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  liiat  stale, 
with  the  view  of  concentrating  and  promoting  the  Hpi- 
rit  of  loyalty,  and  w  hen  circumstances  should  justify  of 
heading  those  who  Mcre  dissatisfied  with  the  American 
government,  until  the  closeness  and  filth  of  the  small 
vessels,  into  which  the  fugitives  were  crowded,  the 
extreme  heal  of  the  weather,  the  badness  and  scarci- 
ty of  water  and  provisions,  produced  a  fever,  which 
pmved  fatal  to  numbers,  particularly  of  the  blacks. 
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At  lengthy  finding  every  place  closed  against  his  en- 
terprizes^  and  that  the  necessities  of  his  small  fleet 
were  to  be  supplied  but  by  constant  fighting,  and  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  necessity  of  burning  a  number  of 
his  smaller  vessels,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  tho 
hands  of  the  Americans ;  and  of  sending  the  remain- 
der^ consisting  of  nearly  fifty  sail^  to  seek  a  shelter  in 
Florida,  the  Burmudas  and  the  West  Indies^  he  had 
abandoned  the  design  of  effecting  any  thing  in  that 
quarter,  as  utterly  hopeless.  About  one  thousand  ne- 
groes had  been  taken  from  the  Virginias,  in  the  course 
of  his  depredations,  a  great  part  of  which  miserably 
perished,  and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  sold. 

Orders  of  the  day. — August  i3th. — *'  The  enemy's 
whole  reinforcement  is  now  arrived,  so  that  an  attack 
must  and  soon  will  be  made.  The  general,  therefore, 
again  repeats  his  earnest  request  that  every  officer  and 
soldier  will  keep  his  anus  and  ammunition  in  good 
order  ;  keep  within  his  quarters  and  encampment  as 
much  as  possible;  be  ready  for  action  at  a  moment's 
call — and  when  called  to  it,  remember  that  liberty,  pro- 
perty, life  and  honour,  are  all  at  sHikc,  that  upon  their 
courage  and  conduct,  rest  the  hope  of  their  bleeding 
and  insulted  country,  that  their  wives,  children  and 
parents,  cxpuct  safety  from  them  only,  and  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  heaven  will  crown  with 
success  so  just  a  cause.     The  enemy  will  endeavour 

tto  intimidate  by  show  and  appearance,  but  remember 
how  they  have  been  repulsed  on  vaiious  occasions,  by 
a  few  brave  Americans. 
Their  cause  is  bad,  their  men  are  conscious  of  it,  and 
if  opposed  with  firmness  and  coolness  at  their  first  on- 
set, with  our  advantages  of  works  and  knowledge  of 
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the  grouitd,  victory  is  most  assuredly  ours.  Kvery 
good  soldier  will  be  silentandattentively  wait  for  or- 
ders, aud  reserve  Lis  fire  till  he  is  sure  of  doing  exe- 
cution ; — the  officers  to  be  particularly  c&rcful  of  tliig. 
"The  officers  andcommandiug  officers  of  regiments, 
arc  to  see  their  supernumerary  officers  so  posted  as  to 
keep  their  men  to  their  duly,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  the  troops  to  know  that  if  any  infamous  rascal  in 
time  of  action,  shall  attempt  (o  skulk^  hide  himself,  or 
retreat  fmm  tlie  enemy,  without  the  orders  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  he  will  be  instantly  shot  down,  as  an 
example  of  cowardice  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  general 
solemnly  promises  that  he  will  reward  those  who  shall 
distinguish  themselves  by  brave  and  noble  actions, 
and  be  desii-es  every  officer  to  be  attentive  to  this  par- 
ticular, that  such  men  may  be  afterwards  suitably  no- 
ticed." 

This  last  precaution  was  the  only  one  calculated  lo 
make  heroes  of  hrs  men.     It  is  generally  helil  that 
the  fear  of  punishment  operates  more  strongly  on  the 
minds  than  the  hope  of  reward  ;  and  as  a  further  rea- 
son why  punishment  and  not  reward  should  be  the. 
retribution  administered  for  the  deeds  of  men,  it  is 
argued  that  the  utmost  they  can  do  is  only  their  duty-^ 
■end  therefore,  deserves  no  reward,  and  that  to  reward 
those  who  perform  their  duty  would  be  imponsiblc. 
It  would  soon  exhaust  the  treasures  of  the  world. — 
The  first  proposition  is  certainly  true — as  it  is  generally 
understood.  Fear  operates  more  strongly  than  hope,  iu. 
-restrainingman  from  crime, — and  in  exciting  him  to  do, 
mostly,  liis  duty.  But  they  who  apply  this  reasoning  tt> 
the  soldier,  know  nothing  of  his  attributes.  To  do  only 
his  duty,  is  to  do  nofhing.     Duty  may  teach  him  to 
sustain  the  shock  of  his  adversary — to  charge  an  ene- 
my, with  a  regular  and  firm  step — indeed  to  die.  But 
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Here  duty  never  won  a  great  battle,  or  did  a  glorious 
deed.  The  Russian  soldier  docs  his  duty — the  French- 
Bian  docs  more.  One  receives  the  bayonet  in  the  heart 
Without  closing  his  eyes^  or  retreating  a  step ;  the 
ether  storms  his  enemy  in  his   trenches,  cuts  a  path 

rough  his  steadiest  battalions,  and  wrenches  bis  ban- 
ner from  his  grasp. 

Death,  which  the  subjects  of  civil  government  rc-j 
g&rd  as  the  last  punishment — he  who  is  trained  in^ 
the  school  of  war^  meets  at  every  turn  with  a  cheerful 
face  and  an  unshaken  tread.  Death  can  have  no  ter- 
ror for  a  soldier ;  but  tlie  applause  of  gallant  men,  the 
blessing  of  his  country,  distinction  is  the  reward  lie! 
covets — and  that  reward  can  never  impoverish  those 
who  bestow — no  treasury  is  exhausted  by  such  expen- 
ditures. Distinction  is  as  much  the  coin  of  republicks, 
as  of  monarchies,  and  should  be  lavished  as  boun- 
teously. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  fear  of  death  may  so 
operate  on  a  coward,  as  to  make  him  do  his  dut}',  or  a 
part  of  his  duty — enough  of  it  to  avoid  the  penalty,  and 
that  is  all  he  m  ill  do.  Dut  (here  is  a  step  infinitely  be- 
3'ond  that  ruling  plan  of  the  dastard,  for  a  young  and 
fiery  soldier  to  reach — though  he  were  in  tlie  rauks. 
And  he  can  only  be  stimulated  by  the  impulse  of  great 
hearts — the  cuin  which  is  made  for  galianty  ;  he  feels 
ambition,  aud  distinction  only  can  appease  that  rest- 
less spirit.  Death  has  no  terror  for  such  men,  lliey 
spring  to  meet  it ;  shame  cannot  aflect  them,  for  they 
never  survive  it ;  distinction  is  what  they  covet.  That 
is  the  immortality  of  the  soldier.  No  man  on  earth 
was  ever  distinguished  by  doing  his  duty.  To  deserve 
listinction,  then*  something  more  than  duty  must  be 
done.  To  excite  men  to  great  deeds,  flomething  more 
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than  the  reward  of  duty  must  be  promised.  This  naa 
done  by  Washington. 

Were  the  great  captains  of  any  age  to  use  more  of 
their  laurels  and  be  less  profuse  with  their  means  of 
humiliation,  their  armies  would  be  terrible  indeed.  A 
band  of  ardent  spirits — trained  to  war,  and  burning 
with  ambition — would  be  invincible.  Such  were  the 
soldiers  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  the  veterans 
of  Europe  fled  before  them ;  banners  that  had  floated 
for  ages  of  victory  and  triumph^  bowed  before  the  ap- 
proach of  their  new  fledged  eaglets.  It  is  this  lof- 
ty enthusiasm  which  renders  an  army  irresistible.  All 
the  terrors  of  the  military  art,  arc  regarded  by  the 
youthful  soldier,  who  feels  the  eye  of  his  country  upon 
him — as  never  made  for  him  but  for  others  : — to  him 
they  are  the  emptiest  pagentry.  He  knows  that  they 
will  be  prostrated  in  his  march  ;  that  they  will  vanish 
or  crumble  at  his  approach.  And  such  men  can  only 
be  created  by  promises,  not  threatening,  rewards,  not 
punishment. 

Though  the  superiour  strength  of  the  enemy  wan 
known  to  the  whole  army,  yet  the  troops  exhibited  no 
symptoms  of  depression.  During  the  14th  the  British 
fleet  were  further  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  ninety 
six  sail.  The  publick  papers  were  removed  from  the 
city  to  a  place  of  greater  security — the  troops  were  di- 
rected to  keep  three  days  provision  constantly  cook- 
ed ;  their  canteens  to  be  filled — and  every  disposition 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  enemyj  who  was  expect- 
ed at  every  tide. 

Order  of  the  i4th.— "The  General  flatters  himself 
that  every  man's  mind  and  arms  arc  now  prepared 

hich  so  much  depends, 
does  the  General  think 


for  the  glorious  contest  upon  wl 
The  time  is  too  precious;  nor  i 
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it  necessary  to  spend  il  in  exhorting  Iun  brave  couu* 
trynaen  and  fellow  soldiers  to  behave  like  men  fight- 
ing for  every  thing  that  can  be  dear  to  freemen.  We 
must  resolve  to  conquer  or  die  :  >vilh  this  resolution 
and  the  blessing  of  heaven^  victory  and  success  wilV 
certainly  attend  us.  There  will  then  be  a  glurtnus  is- 
sne  to  this  campaign,  and  the  General  will  reward  bis 
brave  soldiers  with  every  indulgence  iu  bis  power." 

Under  the  same  date  he  complains  to  Congress  oj 
au  extreme  deficiency  in  tents.  A  great  part  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  outposts  had  nothing  to  shelter  them. 

Something  of  the  effect  so  long  apprehended  from 
the  reduction  of  general  officers  now  began  to  make  its 
appearauce.  Colonel  Varnumy  of  Hhode  Island,  wait- 
ed on  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  tendered  his  re- 
signation. Washington  remonstrated  with  him  like  a 
soldier.  The  Colonel  was  a  brave  man — and  tliough 
he  felt  keenly  the  neglect  of  bis  country,  he  determin- 
ed to  fight  her  battles  at  this  time,  and  wait  till  the 
crisis  of  her  fate  had  passed  before  he  gave  up  his 
commission.  It  was  a  noble  determination.  His  ex- 
ample might  have  thrown  the  whole  army  into  confu- 
sion. 

On  the  t'fththe  Committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, produced  a  report  on  the  propriety  and  practica- 
bility of  seducing  the  foreigners  from  the  British  ser- 
vice, which  was  accepted  and  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  adopted. 

"Whereas  it  has  been  the  wise  policy  of  these 

Ltes  to  extend  the  protection  of  their  laws  to  all  who 
diould  settle  among  them,  of  whatever  nation  or  reli- 
giuu  they  might  be,  and  to  admit  them  to  a  participa- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and 
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the  benevolence  of  this  practice,  as  well  as  its  salu- 
tary  effects,  had  rendered  it  worthy  of  being  continued 
in  future  times.*' 

**  And  whereas,  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  order  to 
destroy  our  freedom  and  happiness,  has  commenced 
.against  us  a  cruel  and  unprovoked  war  ;  and  unable 
to  en^a^e  Britons  sufficient  to  execute  his  sanguinary 
measures,  lias  applied  for  aid  to  foreign  princes,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  blood  of  their  people  for 
money,  and  from  thence  has  procured  and  transport- 
ed considerable  numbers  of  foreigners ;  and  it  is  con- 
ceived that  such  foreigners  if  apprized  of  the.  prac- 
tice of  these  states,  would  choose  to  accept  of  lands, 
liberty,  safety  and  rommnnion  of  good  laws  and  mild 
government,  in  a  country  uhcro  many  of  their  friends 
and  relations  are  now  happily  settled,  I'athcr  tlian  con- 
tinne  exposed  to  the  toils  and  perils  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  Maged  againstapeopleguilty  of  noother 
crime  than  that  of  refusing  to  exchange  freedom  for 
slavery ;  and  that  they  will  do  this,  the  more  especi- 
ally after  they  have  violated  every  christian  and  mo- 
ral precept,  by  invading  and  attempting  to  destroy 
those  who  never  injured  them  or  their  country,  their 
«nly  reward,  if  they  escape  death  and  captivity,  will 
be  a  return  to  the  despotism  of  their  prince,  to  be  by 
him  again  sold,  to  do  the  drudgery  of  some  other  ene- 
my to  the  rights  of  mankiiul. 

'*  And  whereas,  theParliamentofGreatBritain  have 

thought  fit,  !)y  a  late  act,  not  only  to  invite  our  troops 

io  desert  our  service,  but  to  dread  a  compulsion  of  our 
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people,  tnkeu  ni  sen,  to  serve  against  their  country, 

Resolved,  therefore,  'J'hat  these  states  w  ill  receive 
all  such  followers  who  shall  leave  the  armies  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  in  America,  and  shall  choose  to 
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become  members  of  these  states;  and  they  shall  be 
protected  iu  the  free  exercise  of  their  respective  re- 
ligions ;  and  be  invested  with  the  rights^  privileges 
and  immunities  of  natives^  as  established  bythelawtf 
of  the  states,  and  moreover,  that  the  Congress  will 
provide  for  every  such  person,  fifty  acres  of  unappro- 
priated lands,  in  some  of  these  istates,  to  be  held  by 
him  and  his  heirs  in  fee  simple/' 
L  These   propositions   were   renewed  on  the  26th 

"  of  October  of  the  fl?rac  year.  Grants  of  lands  wer« 
offered  to  such  foreigners  in  the  following  proportion. 
To  a  Colonel,  one  thousand  acres ;  a  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel, eight  hundred;  Major, six  hundred  ;  Captain^ 
four  hundred  ;  Lieutenant,  three  hundred  ;  noncom- 
missioned and  others,  one  hundred,  and  further  re- 
ward, proportioned  to  the  number  that  each  should 
bring  with  him. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  inferiour  officers  and 
their  ignorance  on  subjects,  of  a  nature,  to  be  the  most 
easily  learnt,  cannot  be  better  shown,  than  by  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  daily  orders.  "  Lieutenant  Hol- 
coc'k  being  tried  fur  assuming  the  rank  of  a  captain, 
wearingayellow  cuckade,  and  mounting  guard  iu  that 
capacity,  it  appearing  to  have  been  done  through  mis- 
conception, and  want  of  experience — the  court  arc  of 
opinion,  that  he  <^hould  be  cautioned  by  bis  Colonel 
I  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  his  duty. 

^H  This  was  a  mild  sentence  for  such  an  offence  ;  but 

W  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  an  army,  where  an 

I  officer,  from  "  want  of  experience'*  not  only  assumed 

I  the  duties  of  his  superiour,  but  actually  mounted  his 

I  badge  of  superiority  ! 

^H         The  weather  had  been  for  some  days,  so  rainy  and 
^^      unfavourable,  that  (he  expected  attack  had  been  do- 
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layed.  The  enemy  bail  been  completely  prepared^ 
even  to  the  embarkatiuii  of  their  troops,  for  several 
days.  The  Americans,  therefore,  were  tonstaiitly  on 
the  alert.  On  the  sixteenth,  Washington  wrote  that 
the  troops  were  very  sickly. 

To  the  17th  of  August,  when  every  thing  was  at 
stake  on  the  vigilance  of  the  Americans  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  necessity  of  examples  for  the  reformation  of 
the  army,  whipping  continues  to  be  so  common  a  pun- 
ishment for  every  offence,  that,  on  thai  day,  it  was 
even  inflicted  on  a  centinel  for  having  slept  upon  his 
post. 

On  the  18th,  the  ofllcers  and  men  who  had  been 
employed  a  day  or  two  before  in  nu  aitempi  to  des- 
troy the  enemy's  ships  up  the  North  River,  were  hand- 
somely complimented  :  and  a  pecuniary  reward  was 
distributed  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  desert. 

The  circumstances  were  these.  Two  fine  ships  un- 
der Captaius  Fusdick  and  Thomas,  on  tite  uigtit  of  tlie 
sixteenth  of  August,  which  was  uncommonly  dark,  ran 
up  the  North  River,  with  the  intention  of  buruing  the 
enemy's  ships  and  tenders.  They  past  the  Phcenix. 
Captain  Thomas,  at  length  fell  on  board  one  of  the 
tenders  and  set  fire  to  her;  this  light  enabled  captain 
Fosdick  to  grapple  the  Phoenix.  A  desperate  strug- 
gle ensued,  hut  the  sides  of  the  ship  of  war  were  su 
high,  her  sailors  so  active,  that  she  soon  cleared  her- 
self— and  sunk  the  fire  ship. 

It  seems  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  llie 
eighteenth,'that  Lord  Howe  liad  made  some  further 
ittempts  to  tell  his  enemy  by  negociation ;  but  his  de- 
signs— however  intricate — were  easily  perceived  by 
his  adversary  :  not,  perhaps,  with  absolute  certainty — 
font  so  as  to  provide  against  them* 
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"  I  am  exceedingly  at  a  loss,''"  says  Washington, 
^'  to  know  the  motives  and  causen  in  doing  a  proceed- 
ing of  such  a  nature  at  this  time^  and  wiiy  Lord  Howe 
has  not  attempted  some  plan  of  negociatiun  before^  as 
he  seemed  so  desirous  of  it.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture,  and  guess  at  the  cause,  it  may  be,  that  part 
jof  the  Hessians  have  not  arrived,  as  mentioned  in  the 

:amination  transmitted  yesterday ;  or  that  General 
llurgoyne  has  not  made  such  progress  as  was  expect- 
ed to  form  a  junction  of  their  two  armies,  or,  what  I 
think  equally  probable,  they  mean  to  procrastinate 
their  operations  for  some  time,  trusting  that  the  militia 
who  have  come  to  our  succour,  will  soon  become  tired 
and  return  home,  as  is  but  too  usual  with  them." 

On  the  19th,  Washington  received  a  letter  from 
Oovernour  Trumhull,  of  Connecticut,  upon  whom  he 
had  placed  the  greatest  reliance,  which  must  have  been 
doubly  gratifyiiig,  from  the  disappointuients  he  had 
met  with  from  other  quarters.  He  was  informed  that 
a  regiment  from  Massachusetts  was  on  its  march ; 
and  that  the  council  of  safety  for  Connecticut,  had  or- 
dered fourteen  militia  regiments,  to  his  head  quarters. 
These  were  important — yet  when  three  of  them  had 
arrived,  they  only  amounted  to  one  thousand  and 
twenty-nine,  "When  the  whole  come  in'*'  said  Wash- 
ington, ^*  we  shall  be  on  a  much  more  respectable 
footing  than  we  have  been ;  but  I  greatly  fear  if  the 
enemy  defer  their  attempts  for  any  considerable  time^ 
they  will  be  extremely  impatient  to  return  home,  and 
if  they  should,  we  sliall  be  reduced  to  distress  again." 

The  Indians  had  already  excited  the  attention  of 
Congress.  Repeated  attempts  had  been  made,  with- 
out success,  (o  bind  them  to  neutrality.  A  number  of 
chiefs  about  this  time  visited  Philadelphia^  were  ad* 
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mittcd  to  Congress,  and  an  address  was  made  to  them. 
The  follnwmg  speecli,  made  by  Logan^  is  extracted 
from  the  Journals  of  Congress. 

«»  We  still  hear  bad  news.  Commodico  and  some 
of  us  are  constantly  threatened.  And  the  Bearskin^ 
(a  trader  from  Pennsylvania)  among  others,  says  a 
gi'eat  reward  is  offered  to  any  person  who  will  take 
or  entice  any  of  us  to  Pittsburg,  where  we  are  to  be 
hanged  up  like  dogs,  by  the  big  knife,  (the  Virgi- 
nians.) This  being  true,  how  can  we  think  of  what 
is  good  ?  That  it  is  true,  we  liave  no  doubt,  and  you 
'may  depend  on  it,  that  the  Bearskin  told  Metapsico 
every  word  of  what  I  have  mentioned." 

A  ropy  of  this  was  transmitted  to  certain  agents  of 
the  Congress,  who  were  at  that  time  busy  in  counter- 
acting the  iniluencc  of  a  number  of  traders^  who,  to 
obtain  a  monopoly  of  furs,  were  willing  to  see  the 
«calps  of  women  and  children,  freslily  torn  from  the 
virtims  of  their  dreadful  cupidity,  and  suspended  in 
the  same  hut  with  the  skins  of  the  beaver  and  deer. 

The  head  men  of  the  Creeks  Avere  invited  to  visit 
Philadelphia,  whither  a  number  of  western  warriors 
had  once  been,  who  returned  with  a  high  opinion  of 
the  power  and  greatness  of  the  whites.  It  was  hoped 
that  a  renewal  of  the  visit,  would  tend  to  calm  their 
animosity,  or  at  least  alarm  them  for  their  safety,  and 
prevent  any  wanton  outrage  on  the  southern  inbabi- 
tantfl. 

About  this  time,  intelligence  was  bi-ouglit  that  Go- 
vcmour  Carleton,  had  issued  a  declaration,  which  was 
distributed  through  the  frontiers  with  the  greatest  in- 
dustry, interdicting  all  intercourse  between  his  army 
and  the  Americans,  <^  except  such  as  might  be  for 
imploring  the  king's  mercy,  &c."  This  declaration  con- 
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taiacd  the  partRiilars  ofGeueral  Gordon's  asaassina- 
tioUj,  whicli  has  already  been  related  :  but  so  artfully 
expressed  as  to  awaken  a  belief  thai  it  bad  been 
done  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pillaije  b^  au  ob^cura 
individuaL  At  the  same  time,  by  the  removal  of  the 
American  prisoners  to  the  interior  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions^ the  exchange  of  prisoners,  a  subject  of  much 
anxiety  with  the  Americans^  was  prevented  for  a 
time. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  command  of  the  works 
on  Long  Island,  had  been  given  to  General  Greeu. — 
This  officer,  whose  indefatigable  and  restless  spirit, 
led  bim  to  endure  a  greater  degree  of  toil  and  expo- 
sure, than  prudence  would  justify,  became  at  leugth 
so  seriously  ill,  that  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  command.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gene- 
ral Sullivan.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  exchanging  an  officer,  at  all  times,  on  the  eve  of 
a  battle,  was  rendered  in  this  case  more  dangerous, 
from  the  character  of  the  two  generals.  The  former 
was  extremely  cautious — ever  on  the  watch — and  ne- 
ver losing  his  self  command;  the  latter  was  a  brave 
and  excellent  officer,  but  rattier  too  adventurous,  and 
too  confident,  for  the  command  of  such  a  post,  where 
every  thing  depended  upon  defence.  One  would  liavo 
succeeded  best  in  attacking,  and  the  other  in  sustain- 
ing an  attack. 

By  the  examination  of  an  American  Captain  who 
liad  been  captured  by  the  enemy  and  released,  Wash- 
ington was  informed,  that  the  plan  of  attack  was  a 
subject  of  general  discussion  in  the  Britij^li  camp.  To 
this  he  would  have  paid  no  regard,  because  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  8ir  William  Howe  would  com- 
municate bis  designs  to  bis  whole  army,  but  the  plan. 
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vhich  was  to  land  a  division  above  tbe  city,  and  cut 
00*1116  retreat  or  the  Ajnericans^  in  that  direction^  while 
the  prinripal  force  wag  to  make  a  sudden  movement 
against  Long  Island,  so  nearly  corresponded  with  his 
Tiew  of  the  enemy's  designs^  as  to  strengthen  his 
confidence  that  such  an  attempt  would  he  made.  Other 
circumstances  contributed  to  establish  this  opinion. 
On  the  twenty-firBt,  several  of  the  enemy's  sbips^ 
crowded  with  men,  dropped  down  to  tbe  narrows. 
On  the  twenty-second,  they  M'ere  followed  by  othersy 
and  boats  were  seen  constantly  rowing  about  them 
witli  troops. 

During  tbe  expectations,  which  such  movements  were 
calculated  to  excite,  a  small  detachment  was  order- 
ed to  march.  They  had  no  provisions.  Order  after 
order  had  been  issued,  every  thing,  short  of  cooking 
the  provisions,  and  filling  their  canteens,  with  his  own 
bauds,  had  been  repeated  again  and  again,  for  whole 
weeks — and  yet,  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  not  a  man 
was  provided.  HucIj  vexations  would  have  discourag- 
ed any  man  but  Washington.  But  be  was  undis- 
turbed. 

On  the  twenty-third,  the  battle  appeared  at  hand. 
The  orders  were  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  a 
martial  spirit  in  the  troops.  The  parole  was  Charles- 
ton, and  the  countersign  Lee.  "  The  enemy  have 
now  landed  on  Long  Island,'*  says  Washington, 
<'and  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  on  which  the  hon- 
onr  and  success  of  this  army,  and  the  safety  of  our 
bleeding  country  depend.  Remember  officers  and 
Boldiers,  that  yon  are  freemen,  fighting  for  the  Ides- 
fiings  of  liberty — that  slavery  will  be  your  ])ortion, 
and  that  of  your  posterity,  if  you  do  not  acquit  your- 
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iclves  like  men.  Remember  how  your  courage  and 
^•pirit  have  been  despised  and  traduced  by  your  cruel 
ilnvadcrs  ;  though  they  have  found  by  dear  experience 
at  Boston,  Charleston  and  other  places,  what  a  few 
brave  men  contending  on  their  own  land  and  the  best 
of  causes  can  do  against  these  hirelings  and  mercena- 
ries. Be  cool — but  determined.  Do  not  fire  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  wait  for  orders  from  your  officers.  It  is  the 
general's  express  orders,  that  if  any  man  attempts  to 
lie  down,  skulk,  or  retreat,  without  orders,  he  be  in- 
stantly shot,  as  an  example — he  hopes  no  such  scoun- 
drel will  be  found  in  this  army  : — but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, every  one  for  himself,  resolving  to  conquer  or  die, 
and  trusting  in  the  smiles  of  heaven  upon  so j  ust  a  caus  ^ 
will  behave  with  bravery  and  resolution.  Those  who 
are  distinguished  for  their  gallantry  and  good  con- 
duct, may  depend  upon  being  honourably  noticed,  and 
suitably  rewarded.  And  if  this  army  will  but  emu- 
late and  imitate  their  brave  countrymen  in  other  parts 
of  America,  he  has  no  doubt  they  will,  by  a  glorious 
victory,  save  their  country  and  ac«[uire  to  themselves 
immortal  honour." 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  he  says,  <^  Ibeg  leave  to 
inform  Congress,  that  yesterday  morning,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  the  preceding  night,  a  considerable  body  of 
the  enemy,  amounting  by  report,  to  eight  or  nine  thou- 
'Sand,  and  these  all  British,  landed  in  the  transport 
'ships  mentioned  in  my  last,  at  Gravcsend  Bay,  on 
Long  Island,  and  have  approached  within  three  miles 
of  our  lines,  haviug  marched  across  the  low,  cleaned 
grounds  near  the  woods  at  Flatbush,  where  they  are 
halted,  from  last  intelligence.'' 

<<  I  have  detache<l  from  iiere,  six  battalions,  as  a  re- 
ifoi'cemeut  of  our  troops  there,  wliich  arc  all  that  1 
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oul  spare  at  this  time,  not  knowing  but  the  fleet  may 
move  up  with  the  remainder  of  their  army,  and  make 
lui  attack  hcre^  on  the  next  flood  tide.  If  they  do  not, 
I  shall  seud  a  further  reinTnrcemeut,  should  it  bo  ne- 
cessary, and  have  ordered  five  haUalions  more  to  be 
in  readiness  for  that  |iiirj>ofie." 

^*  The  reinforcement  detached  yesterday,  went  off 
in  high  spirits  ;  and  1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  yoa 
that  tlie  whole  of  the  army^  that  are  efiective  and  ca* 
pahle  of  duty  discover  the  same,  and  great  cheerful- 
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ncss. 

The  passage  of  ilie  East  Kiver,  at  this  time^  was  so 
obstructed  by  boomH,  chains  and  chevaux-de-frize,  as 
to  quiet  in  a  great  manner  all  apprehensions  on  that 
side. 

On  the  Slth^  Washington  detached  four  additional 
regiments,  to  the  support  of  General  8ullivan^  with 
boab^;  to  be  ready  either  to  reinforce  him,  or  to  return 
to  New-York,  if  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  then  at  the 
watering  place,  should  menace  the  city. 

Heinforcements  were  constantly  passing  to  Long  Isl- 
and, and  occasionally  a  little  skirmishing  took  place 
between  small  parties  :  in  the  course  of  which,  Tolo- 
nel  Manning  of  the  Jersey  Levies,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  some  few  men  were  lost.  Nine  out  of  the 
fourteen  regiments  expected  from  Connecticut,  had 
now  arrived  ;  averaging  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men  each,  and  making  the  entire  force  of  Washing- 
ton about  twenty  thousand,  but  of  these^  a  large  pro- 
portion was  in  the  hospitals,  and  on  furlough. 

Among  other  transactions  of  interest  at  the  time, 
was  a  sharp  correspondence  between  General  Wash- 
ington and  l^ord  Dnimmond,  respecting  an  alleged 
violation  of  his  parole,  which  was  laid  before  Cou* 
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i.  Washingtou  thought  his  excuses  were  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  It  8eem8  he  was  to  hold  uo  iater* 
course  with  the  enemy  on  the  event — and  at  this  time, 
he  was  on  himrd  their  fleet.  Lord  l)iiimm(md  had  to 
explain  himself  to  one  who  was  nut  to  he  appeased  in 
a  question  of  this  kind^  by  mere  ingenuity.  No  com- 
mon reasons  would  have  satisfied  tlie  Americans  for 
ihis  violation  of  his  parole^  had  his  Lordship  fallen 
again  into  their  handa. 

The  hour  of  trial  had  at  length  arrived.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  and  the  enemy  were  victorious. 

The  total  amount  of  the  American  army  at  the  time 
of  the  action,  was  about  twenty  thousand.  But  of 
these,  the  effectives  did  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred. 

The  operations  of  the  enemy  had  been  delayed 
from  day  to  day,  in  expectation  of  reinforcements,  un- 
til the  tweutj'- second,  when  by  tlie  accession  of  the 
South  Carolina  troops,  with  others  from  Boston,  Flo- 
rida and  the  West  Indies,  amounted  to  nearly  thirty 
thousand — with  these  it  was  determined  t4)  make  an 
attempt.  On  this  day,  the  twenty-second,  the  fleet 
being  so  stationed  as  to  cover  the  troops,  they  were 
lauded  without  opposition,  on  Long  Island^  betweea 
Utrecht  and  Gravesend,  two  small  villages^  not  far 
from  the  narrows,  on  the  side  nearest  to  Stateu  Isl- 
and. 

The  American  works,  constructed  under  the  supcr- 
intendance  of  General  Green,  extended  across  a  nar- 
row peninsula,  having  the  East  River,  which  sepa^- 
ratcs  Long  Island  from  M  e  w- York  on  the  left ;  a  marsh 
running  to  the  shore,  on  the  right ;  with  the  Bay  tind 
Governor's  Island  in  the  rear. 
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inilfw  from  Ctrpcht.  From  ilie  eaAt^m  ^ide  «ii'  li^ 
a»rrow4.  f«\t«mtA  a  lid^  -yI'  iiiilA.  for  xbrnat  six.  niies. 
<3«f»;fe*i  ^th  ^  •lnc&  \Toofi.  uul  'erminatiB^  mar  Jft- 
fiMi/^;»,  ThfTon^ft  :hp*e  iiiiU  an*  miy  rbrre  [Uaaea  : 
mw  n^ar  ■  hf  narro^v-^ :  .1  ^f^.imt  on  the  Fl&ibmfa  roui: 
an<l  1  'hinl.  ^^Allpfl  ttie  Bafifoitl  rouL  mnmn^  across 
from  BMford  -fi  Flathiuib*  which  lies  on  rhe  sombem 
<riii^  fif  Tb«*  rid^«  Th««c  pass^eA  are  '^«^tj  uaxrow — 
the  ^idPH  4>fXri>Miiii^y  <«teep  and  m^geii — mi  u  to  tip 
mainuiiu»d  hj*  a^maU  nnmbrr  a^n^c  Any  forre  irbat- 
i»Vffr.  until  dMot\^A  from  ihe  heights.  Thaae  vrere 
tbit  only  roailii  wbirb  ied  from  the  Muthon  ^lide  ai  [he 
InlUt  to  the  American  lineiiy  except  one.  parrin;^  itMind 
(be  f»aKteni  extremity  of  the  rtd^e  ui  Jamaica. 

An  oar)y  attention  had  been  paid  to  che  three  paa- 
mn  throneti  the  hillH.  and  a  body  of  ei^fat  hnndred 
men  were  ^itationed  forthe  protection  of  each  of  ihem; 
while  f  !olonel  Milef»,  with  a  hauallion  of  ridemen.  was 
ptaee4  a  little  to  the  eaRtward  in  the  wood*  to  piard 
fbe  lapt  mentioned  road,  mnnini;  from  the  iHmthem. 
^e  of  the  hilla  Co  Jamaica*  to  watch  the  operadooa  of 
the  enemy  and  keep  op  a  conatant  conununii-adon 
with  theother  r,orpci  stationed  at  the  paasesf.  On  the 
api>ro«di  of  the  enemy'.^i  hoat»y  the  patmllia^  parties 
oil  the  coaet  had  retired  to  the  goard  at  the  ^wcond  pasi» 
ei»  the  FUithneh  road.  Lord  ComwallLs  foUowetl  at 
iheir  heele  with  hie  reserve  and  «ome  hastily  coUecwd 
troope,  in  the  hope  of  ^tecnriag  the  ftL^Aj  bat  ftmiing  it 
ulready  ocai|ried  by  the  AoMricana.  in  obedience  to 
kia  ordera,  made  bo  attempt  to  dLflodge  them. 

Thre«  days  affcerwanby  on  the  twemy-SfUi«  these 
Avcco  of  the  Brkiah  were  reinforced  by  General  De 
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Heister^  and  two  brigades  of  Hessians  from  Btaten 
Island.  It  is  said  that  this  intrepid  officer,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  about  to 
advance,  wa^  told  by  one  high  in  command,  •<  that  the 
Americans  had  determined  to  give  the  foreigners  no 
quarter."  **  Very  well,"  said  De  Heister,  with  the  ut- 
most compo^re,  <^  as  I  know  the  terms,  I  am  ready 
to  fight/'  But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  and  it  is 
rendered  somewhat  improbable  by  the  indefinite  man- 
ner in  which  <<  one  high  in  command,"  without  a  name, 
is  mentioned  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  foreign  troops  were 
taught  that  they  were  to  iigbt  with  savages,  who  would 
torture  before  a  slow  fire,  with  every  species  of  cruel- 
ty that  could  be  imagined.  It  is  no  longer  material 
whether  these  fancies  originated  at  home  with  them- 
selves, by  confounding  the  Indian  M'ith  the  American 
character,  or  whether  they  were  industriously  plant- 
ed by  the  British  during  their  intercourse ;  enough  is 
known  of  the  nature  of  all  soldiers,  to  suppose  that  no 
great  eflbrts  would  have  been  made  by  tbose  of  Bri- 
tain, to  counteract  prejudices,  from  which  manyadvan* 
tages  might  be  hoped. 

Tlie  consequence  of  such  mistaken  notions,  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  desperate  ferocity  in  battle — no 
mercy — no  giving  or  taking  quarter;;  and  so  far  they 
may  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day.  It  has 
since  been  said  that  these  terrours  were  caused  entire- 
ly by  the  British  officers,  and  publickly  jiistiiieil,  after- 
wards, ds  a  retaliation  for  the  measures  pursued  by 
Congn».ss  to  seduce  the  foreigners  from  their  service. 
But  such  an  excuse  comes  Ufo  late  for  the  ofTence,  if  it 
were  an  offence ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  tbat,  du- 
ring  the  long  intercourse  of  the  British  troops  with  t|ie 
first  division  of  the  Hessians  whkb  arrived  some  tim^ 
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before  this  puq>08e  of  Congress  became,  known,  uu- 
ihing  was  told  the  foiiuer  of  the  American  character. 
Some  information  must  have  been  ^ivcn  thrm;.  either 
true  or  false:  if  true,  it  would  have  been  too  late  Co 
change  their  whole  belief  after  litis  measure  of  Con- 
gress was  taken ;  because  the  time  was  too  short«  and 
the  design  would  naturally  have  been  suspected — 
That  is  :  if  the  British  before  thi?!i  had  instructed  the 
Germans  in  the  true  character  of  the  Americans,  it 
would  have  been  too  late,  just  as  they  were  setting  in- 
to battle,  and  the  Americans  had  publickty  offered 
them  rewards  to  abandon  the  British, — for  the  Bri- 
tish to  have  convinced  them  that  the  Americans  were 
savages.  The  information  thus  communicated  to  them 
before  the  attempt  of  the  Americans  to  seduce  them, 
was  probably  such  as  enmity,  ignorance,  and  contempt, 
under  all  the  exaggerations  with  which  loyal  troops 
might  be  supposed  tomisrepi*esenl  the  character  of  re- 
bels. Charity  would  have  Iwen  treason — truth,  <li>i- 
loyalty — and  they  who  were  about  to  cut  the  throats  of 
Americans  to  prove  their  faith  and  allegiance  would 
not  have  been  over  scrupulous  about  murdering  their 
reputations. 

Another  circumstance  which  undoubtedly  contribut- 
ed to  the  slaugiitcr  of  the  day,  and  the  victory  of  the 
British^  was  this  :  a  defeat  would  have  been  destruc- 
tion to  them — pressed  by  a  victorious  enemy,  they 
might  have  been  prevented  from  re-embarking — and 
[perhaps  cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners  before  they 

»uld  receive  reinforcements.  They  were  obliged  to 
conquer.  This  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  what  has 
been  said  of  Washington — he  certainly  was  placed  in 
a  perilous  situation,  and  was  supposed  to  have  risked 
too  much :  but  he  risked  much  less  than  Sir  William 
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Howe,  for  he  was  within  bis  entrenchments — And  Sir 
William  had  no  other  defence  than  his  covering  par 
Lies  to  secure  a  retreat :  and  no  rallying  point* 

On  the  S6thj  General  Howe  having  fully  matured 
a  plan  for  the  surprise  of  General  Sullivan,  directed 
General  De  Hcister  to  take  post  at  Flatbush  in  the 
evening.  This  division  composed  the  centre.  About 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  main  body  led  by  Ge- 
neral Clinton,  Earl  Percy,  and  Lord  ComwalUs,  form- 
ed of  tlie  best  troops  in  the  army,  attempted  to  gain 
the  road,  leading  round  the  easterly  end  of  the  hills  to 
Jamaica,Vith  a  view  of  turning  the  American  left.  On 
this  road  Colonel  Miles  was  stationed,  but  by  some 
unfortunate  chance,  the  enemy  was  not  discovered  un- 
til they  had  gained  two  miles  in  his  rear,  when  the 
alarm  was  instantly  given. 

Just  before  day  light,  on  the  S7*h,  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, having  advanced  within  half  a  mile  of  the  road| 
halted  his  forces  and  made  his  dispositions  foranim- 
mediate  attack.  Every  thing  conspired  to  favour  his 
enterprize — One  of  his  parties  fell  in  with  apatrole  of 
mounted  American  officers,  and  took  every  man  of  them 
prisoners;  and  General  Sullivan,  depending  on  (hem 
for  intelligence,  neglected  sending  out  another  patrole. 
He  was  thus  left  incomplete  ignorance  of  the  enemy's 
approach. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  light,  General  Clinton  with 
a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  took  possession  of  tlie 
heights  which  commanded  the  road.  Some  hours  be- 
fore, about  midnight,  his  left  wing  under  General 
Grant,  which  had  been  advanced  to  alarm  the  Ame- 
ricans and  conceal  his  own  designs  on  their  left,  had 
been  discovered  by  the  guard.  This  gaard,  composed 
entirely  of  New  York  and  Pennf»ylvauia  troops,  in- 
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rCtantly  abandoned  the  road  and  fled  in  the  utmost 
[  consternation  without  firing  a  gun,  and  carried  to  Gre- 
'  neral  Parsons  the  first  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  who 
was  seen  at  the  same  moment  descending  the  north- 
\  em  side  of  the  hill.  About  twentyof  the  fugitives  were 
L  fortunately  rallied,  and  posted  on  a  height  about  a  mile 
in  front  of  General  Grant,  who  halted,  and  formed  his 
columns  for  the  attack.     This  gave  time  to  Lord  Stir- 
ling, with  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  get  possession  of  a 
iliill  about  two  miles  from  the  American  camp  and  in 
front  of  General  Grant. 

The  engagement  began  soon  after  day  light,  by  the 
Hessians,  under  General  DeHeister,  from  Fiatbush, 
and  by  General  Grant  along  the  coast,  and  was  sup 
ported  by  the  Americans,  with  great  resolution  for  a 
considerable  time.  Those  who  were  first  met  l>y  Gene- 
tral  De  Heister,  fought  with  determined  gallantry  un- 
\ti\  they  found  General  Clinton  had  gained  their  left, 
lAen  they  immediately  broke  and  fled  towards  their 
camp.  It  was  already  too  late;  General  Clinton  was 
in  their  rear  with  the  whole  of  the  British  right.  He 
had  passed  the  heights,  halted  and  refreshed  his  ar- 
my, and  now  charged  the  Americans  with  his  dragoons 
and  infantry,  just  as  they  had  abandoned  the  hills  and 
were  flying  to  their  lines.  His  attack  was  irresistible : 
they  were  forced  back  upon  the  Hessians — the  Hes- 
sians followed  up  their  charge — And  thus  were  the 
Americans  hemmed  in  on  all  sides;  driven  alternate 
lyfrom  the  British  to  theHessians,  from  the  Hessi&nB 
to  the  British :  until  grown  desperate,  they  suddenly 
concentrated — charged  the  enemy  in  turn,  and  cut 
their  way  to  their  own  camp. 

The  troops  under  Lord  Sterling,  composed  of  Co- . 
lonel  Atlee's,  Colonel   Smallwood's,   and  Colonel 
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Hatcbe's  regiments,  ^viil1  Iwo  battalions  under  Colo- 
nel Miles  were  engaged  for  six  hours  with  the  whole 
British  left,  under  General  Gi-ant.  Their  coolness  and 
ftrmness  would  have  done  honour  to  veterans — But  so 
unhappily  deficient  were  these  fine  troops  in  the  means 
of  intelligence,  that  they  were  onjy  apprized  of  the 
movements  of  General  Clinton  bj' his  approach,  hav- 
ing traversed  the  whole  country  in  tlieir  rear.  Their 
retreat  being  thus  intercepted,  a  desperate  effort  was 
(he  only  chance  of  escape ;  and  a  large  proportion  af- 
ter breaking;  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  gained  the 
woods.  Many  threw  themselves  into  the  marsh  in 
Gowan^s  Cove ;  some  were  drowned — and  others  per- 
ished in  the  woods,  hut  a  considerable  number  eventu- 
ally reached  their  entrenchments. 

The  Royal  troops  fought  the  whole  day  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  themselves.  The  memory  of  defeats, 
and  a  desire  of  retrieving  their  reputation,  stimulat- 
ed them  to  their  utmost  efforts.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  broke  up  both  parties  into  detachments,  and 
of  course  gave  a  greater  opportunity  for  distinction. 
So  full  of  ardour  and  impetuosity  were  they  after  their 
victory  that  they  coultl  iiatrdly  be  withheld  from  storm- 
ing the  American  lines.  Sir  William  Howe  has  not 
escaped  censure  for  having  restrained  them — but  if 
he  had  not^  it  is  probable  that  be  would  have  deserv- 
ed and  received  more  of  it, 

Washingtuu  had  expected  and  provided  for  tliis  im- 
petuosity. An  assault  was  precisely  what  he  wished — 
and  if  it  had  been  made,  had  not  the  assailants  been 
instantly  successful,  they  would  have  been  certainly 
repulsed  in  tlie  event.  The  entrenchments  were  mau- 
cd  with  fresh  troops :   the  British  were  exhausted 

th  marching,  and  fighting;  and  wliatever  might  have 
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been  their  spirits,  if  they  had  not  prevailed  at  the  first 
onset — they  would  not  have  prevailed  at  all :  their  ene- 
my Avould  have  repulsed  them — pursued  them  in  their 
disorder  with  his  fresh  troops — and  administered  a 
terrible  retribution  for  the  first  slaughters  of  the  day. 

This  is  rendered  moi'e  than  probable  from  the  cau- 
lions  character  of  the  American  commander.  He  knew 
the  strength  of  his  works,  and  was  not  only  willing  to 
risk  an  assault,  but  invited  it.  Had  it  been  made^  the 
otirmy  mii^ht  have  had  little  to  boast  of;  and  General 
Howe  might  justly  have  been  blamed  for  hazarding, 
with  worn  out  troops,  in  such  a  strife,  the  loss  of  all 
the  important  advantages  he  had  gained. 

Jt  is  said  that  the  works  were  very  feeble,  that  they 
had  been  hastily  completed  but  the  night  before,  by 
dosing  an  entrance  on  the  right  and  thiowing  an  ab- 
balis  along  the  front :  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  important  means  of  security  would  have  been  ne- 
glected to  so  late  an  hour.  The  enemy  had  been  ex- 
pected for  several  days,  and  the  lines  had  been  man- 
ned for  their  reception. 

That  the  result  of  the  struggle  on  Long  Island^ 
Avould  probably  have  been  very  diflercnt  had  the  Bri- 
tish troops  followed  up  their  victory,  by  an  assault  ou 
the  lines,  maybe  presumed  from  other  circumstances. 
Baw^  troops  arc  easily  terrified  by  manoeuvres  in  tlie 
field.  They  feel  a  sense  of  protection,  not  only 
against  manceuvres,  but  against  balls  and  bayonets, 
in  any  kind  of  breast  work,  however  frail.  There  was 
not  a  man  in  the  American  army  who  could  not  relate 
the  particulars  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  Bun- 
ker Hill,  and  Fort  Moultrie ;  and  not  a  man  but 
would  have  attributed  the  success  of  their  countrymen 
to  the  stone  wall  and  embankments  of  the  tMo  for- 
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nicr,  as  soon  as  to  the  fortifications  of  the  latter,  fie- 
hiad  any  breast  work,  a  board  fence,  they  would 
have  fou,^ht  better  than  in  the  open  tleUl. 

The  victorious  army  encamped  in  front  of  the  Ame- 
rican works,  on  the  evening  after  the  battle  ;  and  on  the 
twenty  eighth,  broke  ground  in  form  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  Putnam's  redoubt,  which  cover- 
ed the  American  left.  A  regular  seige  was  begun. 
The  remembrance  of  Breed's  Hill,  and  a  desire 
spare  his  men,  probably  prevented  a  coup  de  main, 
which,  should  it  prove  successful,  Sir  William  Uowe 
apprehended,  might  disqualify  him  for  more  impor- 
tant undertakings. 

On  the  same  day,  General  Mifflin  reinforced  the 
Americans,  with  one  thousand  fresh  troop«,  and  of- 
fered to  go  the  rounds  at  night.  He  4>l>«iervcd  the  ene- 
my's approaches  and  the  forwardness  of  their  batte- 
ries, and  was  convinced  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
The  next  morning,  Aug.  S9th,  in  a  conversation  with 
the  commander  in  chief  on  the  subject,  he  observed — 
"  you  must  either  fight  or  retreat,  immediately.  What 
is  your  strength  ?  "  nine  thousand*'  was  the  reply. 
"  It  is  not  sufficient — we  must  retreat"  said  the  for- 
mer. Such  had  been  Washington's  opinion.  He 
never  designed  to  sustain  the  regular  approach  of  his 
enemy  ; — his  works  were  only  calculated  fur  tempora- 
ry  defence.  It  was  then  agreed  that  a  council  of  war 
should  be  called — that  General  Mifflin  should  pro- 
pose the  retreat ;  but  as  he  was  to  make  the  pi*opo«ttl, 
and  his  reputation  was  at  stake,  he  stipulated  that  if 
a  retreat  should  he  resolved  upon,  he  should  commanil 
the  rear ; — and  if  an  action,  the  van. 

Tliese  measures,  among  others,  were  urged  in  coun- 
cil,    "  The  heavy   rains  which  have  fallen  for  two 
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and  Digbts,  with  but  little  intermissioD^  have  in- 
I  the  arm»y  and  spoiled  a  great  part  of  the  am- 
lion,  and  the  soldiers  being  M-ithout  rover,  and 
obliged  to  lie  in  their  lines,  arc  worn  out  From  Ihe 
time  the  enemy  moved  from  Flatbash,  several  large 
fihips  have  attempted  to  get  up,  as  supposed,  into  the 
iJiast  River^  to  cut  off  our  communication,  by  which 
ithe  whole  army  would  be  destroyed  ;  but  the  wind 
^beiog  North  £ast^  they  have  not  been  able  to  effect  iL 
iThe  troops  have  become  dispirited  by  their  incessaat 
duty  and  watchfulness."  It  was  unanimou<»ly  resolv- 
to  abandon  the  Island. 

Colonel  Glover,  with  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  flat  bottomed  boats  and  other  ves* 
sels,  to  superintend  the  embarkation.  Gen.  M^Don- 
gal  and  Colonel  Knox,  were  stationed  at  the  upper  and 
lower  ferries  on  the  East  River.  The  former  was  on 
ihe  ground  at  eight  oxlock ;  but  the  militia  had  not 
(hen  embarked.  Many  difficulties  occurred^  which 
would  at  any  time,  have  been  thought  remarkable ; 
but  at  tliat  time  they  were  thought  to  proceed  from  lit- 
tle else  than  tlie  special  interposition  of  that  Provi* 
dcnce  which  had  suffered  then  to  be  so  cruelly  de- 
feated. 

While  the  troops  were  assembling  on  the  shore,  the 
tide  l>egan  to  ebb ;  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the 
North  West  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  made  it 
appear  impossible  to  effect  the  retreat,  in  the  course  of 
the  night;  as  they  had  but  feAv  row  boats,  and  the 
sail  boats  could  not  be  used.  Under  this  distressing 
embarrassment,  General  M<Douj;all  sent  Colonel 
Gmyson,  one  of  Washington's  Aids,  to  get  instruc 
tions  from  his  Excellency — at  the  same  time,  pronounc* 
ing  the  retreat  to  be  impracticable  for  that  night.  The 
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Coloucl  M^as  unable  to  find  the  General^  and  immedi- 
ately on  liis  retitiHy  the  embarkation  was  commenced 
under  all  those  discouragements.  But  about  eleven, 
the  wind  died  away,  and  soon  after  a  fresh  breeze 
sprung  up  from  the  South  West ;  enabled  them  to  use 
the  sailboats,  and  made  their  retreat  safe,  easy  and 
expeditious.  The  embarkation  was  still  further  pro- 
tected by  a  fog,  (su  uncommon  for  the  season,  that  one 
of  the  citizens  of  New- York  declared  he  had  not 
known  one  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,)  which  came  in 
a  remarkably  thick  mist,  about  two  in  the  morning, 
and  hovered  like  a  cloud  over  Long  Island  shore, 
while  the  New- York  side  w^as  bright  and  dear. 

Another  incident,  but  of  a  diiTereut  character,  which^ 
with  a  disastrous  result  might  have  been  cited  as  an 
evidence  of  the  immediate  agency  of  some  malignant 
being,  is  well  worth  recording.  Colonel  Scamniel 
was  sent  to  General  Mifflin^  who  remained  iu  the 
trenches^  with  orders  for  a  pariimlar  regiment  to  march 
to  the  ferry.  The  Colonel  mistook  the  order ;  under- 
stood instead  of  a  regiment,  the  whole  covering  party, 
and  so  delivered  it.  It  was  obeyed — and  the  lines 
were  abandoned  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
the  embarkation  was  completed  ;  but  the  British, 
though  so  near,  that  their  working  parties  were  dis- 
tinctly heard,  were  enveloped  in  so  thick  a  fog,  that 
the  evacuation  took  place  without  being  discovered. 

The  mistake  was  discovered — General  MifHin  hur^ 
ried  back  to  the  lines — took  possession,  and  held  until 
the  next  morning,  when  every  thing  except  some  hea- 
vy cannon  was  removed.  The  fog  and  wind  con- 
tinued propitious  till  the  whole  army,  amounting  to 
nine  thousand,  with  all  their  field  artillery — such  hea- 
vy ordinance  as  was  most  valuable — ammunition — 
VOL.  I.  59 
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provisiniiA  and  stores,  were  safely  bruue;iit  off  the  i.*^!- 

d.  All  this  was  effected  over  a  river,  more  than  a 
Itkile  in  width,  in  thirteen  hoiirs^most  of  the  time  in  a 
violent  rain,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  eneray,^ 
who  were  at  work  within  six  bundled  yardN. 

The  water  wwa  so  remarkably  smooth  as  to  admit  of 
the  biiatK  bein^  loaded  wilbina  few  inchrs  of  their  gun- 
wales. The  comiuunder  in  chief,  though  repeatedly 
and  earneatly  entreated,  would  not  leave  the  I«landt 
till  General  Mifflin,  with  his  covering  party  left  the 
lines,  about  six  in  the  murnins;.  Scarcely  were  the^ 
works  abandoned,  and  the  rear  guard  fairly  embarkedyl 
when  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  Anir  of  the  American 
buat^  were  discovered  on  the  river;  three  about  half 
way  over,  full  of  troops;  and  the  fourth,  in  which 
were  a  few  person,  who  had  staid  for  plunder,  so  near 
the  ahorc  that  it  was  captured,  and  the  enemy  were 
seen  to  take  postieNsion  of  the  workN. 

Had  the  wind  continued  from  the  northwest,  whence 
it  blew,  when  the  embarkaUon  wan  begun,  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  troops  could  have  been  passed 
over,  and  the  remainder  must  have  fallen  a  stUTi- 
fice  to  the  enemy  ;  and  had  not  the  fog  appeared 
seasonably — or  had  it  cleared  away  but  a  short  tini«^ 
before  it  did,  the  American  rear  would  have  l»cen  in 
a  most  perilous  situation. 

In  superintending  this  hazardous  and  diflicultcva- 
cuation,  and  the  transactions  of  several  days  prcced- 
ang  it,  Washington  was  iudefatigable. 

Governor's  I.«land,  where  two  regiments  were  sta- 
tioned, was  also  abandoae<l  at  the  same  lime,  without 
loss.  The  removal  of  \\u-.  military  stores  w:m  com- 
pleted 00  the  secondof  September,  when  nothing  WAS 
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left  except  a  few  heavy  cannon,  notwithstanding  se- 
veral ships  of  war  lay  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

As  the  conduct  of  Washington  on  this  occasion, 
has  sometimes  been  censured,  it  would  be  well  toplace 
the  facts  together  before  the  mind^  and  from  Ihem  thus 
assembled,  to  determine  whether  such  censure  was  me- 
rited. To  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  in- 
quire if  Long  Island  ought  Lohave  been  defended  ; — 
next  if  the  defence  was  properly  conducted,  if  the 
works^  officers,  troops  were  competent  for  the  purpose, 
and  Hnally,  whether  the  issue  of  the  battle  could  have 
been  provided  against,  after  it  was  foreseen. 

The  |>ossession  of  Long  Island  was  certainly  an 
object  of  Importance,  or  General  Howe  would  not  have 
wasted  an  hour  upon  the  attempt  to  obtain  it.  Uc 
could  have  brought  the  Americans  to  battle,  if  that 
wei*e  his  object,  at  other  points. 

He  would  have  made  his  attack  upon  Nrw-York. 
It  was  certainly  of  importance,  because  the  possession 
of  New-York  was  dependent  upon  it.  If  it  was  of 
importance  to  the  enemy,  it  ought  io  have  been  de- 
fended. It  will  be  recollccteil,  th*t  while  Washing- 
ton prepared  to  dispute  the  possession  of  this  Island, 
he  was  led  from  many  other -::ircumstauccs,  to  expect 
a  system  of  operations  frpfli  the  enemy  entirely  of  a 
different  character.  He  had  constantly  expected  an 
attempt  to  get  abovf^  him  and  cut  off  his  communica- 
tion with  the  coofltry.  He  had  provided  against  this 
so  far  as  it  was  practical)le  ;  and  as  such  aii  attempt 
must  have  compellefl  him  to  an  unequal  battle,  the 
evacuation  of  New-York  with  the  loss  of  all  his  mi- 
litary stores,  or  a  surrender — it  was  necessarily  a 
subject  of  extreme  precaution  and  anxiety  with  him. 
And  when  he  found  (he  enemy  had  so  far  departed 
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him  from  this  Bcheme,  which  he  nio^t  feared,  as  l<» 
make  it  nuhonlinato  to  a.n  aUempt  oa  Long  Island — 
dangerous  as  it  ytah  to  defend  that  Island,  with  no 
shipping,  and  against  a  powerful  fleet ;  yet  Mas  it  less 
dangerouHliy  far,  than  his  nituation  would  ha%*e  becoy 
had  the  enemy  pur«iued  the  other  plan.  In  the  fintl, 
he  must  a(ta(  k  the  enemy  :  in  this,  the  enemy  must 
attack  him.  la  the  former,  lie  would  tight  under  tbe 
greatest  disadvantages,  risking  every  thing  if  defeat- 
ed ;  in  thi!^  the  enemy  w  ould  run  the  greatest  risk,  and 
be  ruined  if  he  failed.  If  Washington  wanted  U» 
bring  Lord  Howe  to  battle.  Long  Island  was  the 
ground  for  it. 

If  he  did  not,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  a  hattle,  Wash- 
ington should  have  withdrawn  liis troops  from  tlie  Isl- 
and and  evacuated  the  city^  without  losing  an  hour,  at 
the  finrt  approach  of  the  enemy — hut  a  battle  was  to 
be  fought,  it  could  not  be  avoided,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was  w\»eu  and  where  it  should  he  foughL  To 
figlit  it  on  au  Island  was  certainly  daugcrons,  but 
New- York  m  as  .lUo  an  Island,  and  if  he  did  not  fight 
on  Long  Island,  h^  must  in  New-York,  It  was  bnt 
a  choice  of  dangers  aud  difficulties.  In  either  case  his 
way  was  liable  to  be  enUrely  surrounded  by  ships  and 
troops. 

These  questions  would  finally  resolve  themselvei^  to 
this  proposition.  Either  Long  Island  would  be  de- 
fended, or  New- York  evacuated.  To  do  the  former 
it  is  only  necessary  to  erect  a  chain  of  slight  works,  ca- 
pable of  withstanding  an  assault;  throw  into  them  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  defend  tlu'm  :  give  the 
.command  to  an  active,  cautious  and  intelligent  officer^ 
ud  fight  such  n  kind  of  battle  as  will  give  the  troops 
some  confidence  in  themselves,  and  teach  them  to  stand 
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fire^  without  exposing  Ihem  to  any  great  loss,  while  llic 
enemy  flhould  gain  uothing  by  a  victory. 

All  this  was  done,  and  the  result  would  have  heeu 
>itill  less  decisive  than  it  was  to  the  Briti^^h  arms,  but 
for  certain  incidents  which  were  not  to  be  foreseen. 
The  lines  were  constructed  of  siiflRcient  strength — but 
the  troops  were  beaten  by  surprise  before  they  could 
reach  them.  They  who  had  been  prepared  for  a  bat- 
tle from  wliich  they  could  retreat  at  pleasure,  to  their 
entreuchmentsy  found  an  enemy  suddenly  thrown  in 
their  rear — were  compelled  to  a  field  fight,  and  after 
supporting tlie  battle  with  great  gallantry,  were  only 
beaten  by  manoeuvres.  At  the  critical  moment,  when 
every  thing  depended  upoti  liim,  the  officer  appointed 
to  command  was  taken  sick,  and  another,  Cfjnally 
brave,  but  uot  so  well  acquainted  with  the  strength  of 
the  place  or  the  disposition  of  his  men,  an4  withal, 
rather  incautious,  was  called  to  the  command.  If  Ge- 
neral Greene  bad  remained  in  command,  the  Ameri- 
<  nns  would  not  have  been  surprised  ;  and  then,  if  tlic 
British  army  had  made  their  attack  upon  the  forces 
fully  prepared  to  meet  tlieni,  with  their  works  in  their 
rear  to  which  they  could  retreat  at  their  leisure, 
though  the  enemy  had  found  them  and  j^tormed  them 
in  their  trenches,  the  Americtan  loss  would  probably 
not  have  been  so  great  as  it  was. 

The  next  (pjestion  is,  were  there  troops  enough  em- 
ployed for  the  defence.  There  certainly  were  ten 
thousand  troops,  acx:ording  to  the  smallest  estimate 
that  can  be  made — the  strength  and  flower  of  tlie  ar- 
my were  at  one  time  on  the  island.  The  troops  w«re 
well  posted  aud  the  battle  was  well  fought. 

Washington  was  a  spectator  of  the  slaughter  that 
succeeded ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  prevent  it— his 
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vmmtart  maaHed^  emy  bayonet  was  in 
Uirn  Imu  k  Um*  dUaMrm  u^  ibe  field,  upun  the 
it  far  ftUuitld  UftVf  Uu?  t«iicrilf  tu  ■MMuU  the 
'f-  .^  Um^oly  way  M  i*hicli  it 

iIm  Iroitpa  eu^R^^ed— every  mwprt  Um*  al^^ 
U iH|j<  uiii;l(i  l>4'  lonrlr  uo  lii«  line**  aad  iMila  maa 
In  #|»ari'd.  Had  bi-  aiNUidoiied  Ukb  aod 
truop  aay^pd,  Lba  Cate  wf  kbooiuuy  woold 
m  ai  »laka  oa  a  *ia|;la  cof^aipnaaL 
Hul  l«l  ii  lie  «iip|H»»rd  llul  Wubin^oo  bad 
cit  ike  taUiir  alh*riiAlivi^aad  abandoned  Loag 
, V  '  t  ainfilti  eftirt  to  protcne  it.  Would  not 
't\..- .  ..  jtin  uTtbe  city  bave  beea  a  k'pUmalr  and  i»- 
mediate  rtHiM*i|iieiii  e  }  A  lH>mbftnlment  would  bave 
l»»ttli  opened  (Vnm  Ibe  tibora,  tba  parage  vf  Km!  Ki- 

t«                '    riuob»tractim»tbewbole 
4*^^.   ^ ai  uf  Iberily,  audtbo 
W  tt»  an  AlUftk  wbrrevcr  ibe   roev.v  plea^cid^ 
ibc,v  man^bed  wm  iniii<HU«irl^\. 
Aa  <^va<iialiwt  af  New  York  vtiUmmh  a  baaUe. 
^«iHt  Iba  abawdbwiifol  oT  Ltof  lalaad, 
ipllhs  ¥«mUl  b»\tv  KwHR  attend* d  wilb  mm 
tom  r«iMWi^ac<«ft  la  ibe  Aweti 
IJbwwIknrt  4rt'         N    >A «  tbe  vnco^  kad 
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eiiiig  as  suck  a  disastor  was  to  the  spirits  of  the  people, 
it  was  infinitely  less  so,  tlian  a  retreat  would  have 
been,  pursued  by  an  active  enemy,  leaving  the  whole 
country  hebin<l  him^  and  a  wliole  season  fur  his  ope- 
rations to  be  effectod  in,  without  one  effort  to  arrest 
his  course.  Ky  this  contentiuu  tor  Lonji^  Island,  though 
the  enemy  had  succeeded,  it  was  of  uo  atlvantap*  to 
him — the  season  had  nearly  passed  away  and  the  cam- 
paign was  soon  to  be  terminated. 

The  loss  of  the  British  and  Hessians,  in  this  battle, 
has  been  variously  stated.  Once  it  has  been  estima- 
ted at  four  hundred  and  fifty;  hut  a  more  particular 
account  states  the  exact  loss  of  the  British  at  three 
hundred  and  eighteen,  of  whom  only  sixty-one  were 
slain,  and  ofthe  Hessians  at  three  hundred  killtMl,  and 
twenty-six  wounded.  Total  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven. 

The  American  loss  was  much  greater.  Hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  broken  and  in  disorder,  sustainina;  an 
uninterrupted  fire  and  continual  charges  from  both  par- 
ties for  a  considerable  time,  and  finally  escapingthrongh 
a  morass  and  a  creek,  the  estimate  of  one  thousand  will 
be  regarded  as  much  within  the  truth.  It  probably 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  killed^  wounded  and 
prisoners. 

Many  large  bodies  escaped  by  flight  at  the  first  on- 
set, that  might  have  been  captured,  had  they  nflercd 
more  resistance.  General  Sullivan^  Lord  Htirling^ 
three  Colonels,  four  Lieutenant  Colonels,  thrae  Ma- 
jors^ eighteen  Captains,  forty-thn^e  Lieutenants, 
eleven  Ensigns,  together  with  ten  hundred  and 
eleven  privates  and  non-commissioned  orticers,  are  re- 
ported as  the  exact  amount  of  prisoners  taken,  includ- 
ing the  wounded.  Hix  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  were 
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tiikeu.  One  regiment,  Colonel  Smallwood's,  from 
Maryland,  was  almost  cut  to  pieces.  They  were  all 
young  men,  and  of  the  best  families  in  the  country. — 
Their  conduct  was  sufficient  ijo  show  what  Americans 
could  do  in  battle*  with  officers  in  whom  they  could 
trust.  It  was  the  mauocuvering  of  the  enemy  that 
conquered  the  Americans.  They  had  withstood  the 
bayonet^  but  they  were  gallantly  contending  in  front, 
anew  enemy  approaching  in  silence,  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked in  their  rear.  To  raw  and  unexperienced 
troops  such  operations  arc  always  terrible,  as  th«*y 
know  they  are  irrctrieveably  lost  if  one  false  step  is 
^made.  For  a  longtime  after,  the  termurs  of  this  daj 
'Wererememberd,  and  the  appearance  of  any  manwuvi 
fin  the  enemy  was  the  signal  for  a  retreat  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  great  struggle  aflrr  the' 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  if  every  thing  be 
considered^  the  disproportionate  strength,  experience, 
and  state  of  the  combatants,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it 
terminated  favourably  for  the  Americans. 
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Effect  of  Ute  Defeat  on  Long  Island — State  oftlif  Jinny — A'egoc-ia- 
tion  with  Lord  Howe — Preparations  of  tlie  Entmij  for  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  the  main  anny  and  the  Eaxiern 
*Statf.s — Shameful  flight  at  ETtpp-s  Baif—E  vac  nation  of  AV^c- 
york-^Refl^ctions^^rrangement  of  Congress  for  a  rigorous 
prosecution  of  the  IVar-^Spirited  conduct  of  the  troops  who 
had  lately  fled  at  the  approach  of  an  Enemy — Retreat  to  the 
fFhite  Plains — Loss  of  Fort  IVashington — Evacuatiun  of  Fort 
Lee — ^Melancholy  prospect  of  the  Jiuwricans — Meflectionth 

The  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  militia  by 
their  recent  defeat  on  Long  Inland,  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  extracts  from  letters  written  by  ofBcers,  high 
in  command,  amon*;  the  Americana.  General  Mercer;* 
who  commanded  the  flying  camp,  wrote  thus  on  the 
sabject;  *•  General  Washington  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  five  thousand  men  to  be  depended  upon  for 
(he  service  of  a  campaign^  and  I  have  not  one  thou- 
sand. Both  our  armies  are  composed  of  new  militia^ 
perpetually  fluctuating  between  the  camp  and  their 
farms.  These  are  not  a  match  for^  were  their  num- 
bers equal,  veteran  troops,  well  fitted  and  urged  on 
by  able  officers.  Numbers  and  discipline  must  pre- 
vail at  last.  Giving  soldiers,  or  even  the  lower  orders 
of  mankind,  the  choice  of  oiBcers,  will  forever  mar  the 
discipline  of  armies." 

General  Mercer  was  riglit.  That  "choice  of  offi- 
cers'' entrusted  to  the  common  soldier,  was,  of  itself, 
enough  to  destroy  all  subordination.  The  oflicersbe* 
came  dependent  upon  their  men ;  and  they  who  would 
concede  most,  be  most  familiar,  and  least  rigorous^ 
vor.  I.  *60 
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were  nlways  sure  of  preference.  Few  meu  will  volun- 
tarily elect  masters.  Ami  no  ofTicer  cau  be  useful^  un- 
less be  18  roaster  of  his  soliliers. 

Wasliingtoo  bcgaji  soon  after  liis  return  to  New 
York,  ta-euterlaiD  very  e-erious  apprebensions  ahoul 
his  ability  to  ket-p  possession  of  that  city.  *•  Till  of 
late/*  he  sa^s,  *'  1  lintl  uo  iloitlit  iu  my  own  miiul  of 
dcfendin:;  this  place :  nor  itliould  I  have  yet,  if  the 
men  woulel  do  their  chity,  but  (his  I  de^air  of," 

Auotlier  question  of  an  alarniin;  nature  to  the  in- 
habitants of  New  York  was  even  worse.  "  If  we  should 
be  obliged  to  abandon  the  town,"  aays  Washington, 
in  another  of  his  deHpatche«<,  ••  ought  it  to  stand  as  win- 
ter quarters  for  the  enemy?  They  would  derive  good 
convcnicttcies  from  it  on  tire  one  hand :  and  much  pro- 
perty would  he  destroyed  on  the  other.  But  It  wrill 
adroit  of  but  little  time  for  deliberatiun.  At  present. 
I  dare  s.iy  the  enemy,  mean  to  possess  it,  if  they  can. 
If  Congress,  therefore,  should  resolve  upon  the  dc- 
stmction  of  it^  the  resolution  should  be  a  profound  8e- 
cveif  as  the  knoM'iedge  of  it  will  make  a  capital  change 
in  Ihcirplans.^* 

The  situation  of  the  American  General  must  have 
been  desperate  indeed^  to  have  authorized  such  a 
thought  for  a  nin^le  moment.  Ho  lived  in  an  age  when 
mankind  had  not  leanit  to  make  a  sacritice  of  (heir  ci- 
ties to  protect  them  from  the  unhallowed  tread  uf  the 
invader*  But  whatever  mav  now  be  thought  of  such 
a  design,  it  is  probable  that  itdid  uotoccur  to  Wa^h- 
ingtou  till  the  question  was  not  whether  the  cities  of 
his  country*  should  be  the  sanctuaries  and  refuge  of 
bis  enemy,  or  himself;  but^  whether  that  was  the  on- 
ly method  of  saving  the  cotintry.  If  the  former,  howe- 
ver heroick  the  deed  had  been  held,  however  sublime 
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the  spectacle  of  such  a  coDfla«;ration  mi^^hi  have  been 
r^arded^  by  tlie  world,  he  never  would  have  aau^r 
tioned  it.  But  had  the  last  questiou  been  to  be  deci- 
ded— his  own  baud  would  have  placed  tlie  fire  on  her 
altars  and  winipped  her  dwcllingi^  and  her  temples  in 
flames.  This  would  have  been  an  offering  worthy  of 
Liberty — wortliy  of  Washington.  To  ambition  the 
sacrifice  would  not  have  l>een  rash:  to  Independence 
it  would  have  been  so. 

It  has  been  already  related  that  General  Sullivan 
and  Lord  Sterling  were  among  the  prisoners  taken  by 
the  enemy.  The  former  was  paroled,  but  tlie  latter  was 
not.  General  AV^asliin.^ton  complains  tbat  his  Lord- 
ship's account  of  the  battle  was  not  sufficiently  minute, 
and  attributes  It  to  some  occurrence  which  inteiTupted 
him,  as  the  letter  was  unfinished.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  was  still  considered  as  a  British  subject,  and 
consequently  a  greater  degi'ee  of  rigour  would  be  dis- 
covered  in  his  treatment. 

General  Sullivan  was  entrusted  by  Lord  Howe, 
and  his  brother,  Sir  William,  with  a  verbal  message 
to  Congress,  to  this  effect — that  his  Lordship  could 
not  treat  with  them  in  that  character  then  ;  that  he  was 
extremely  anxious  to  come  to  some  accommodation 
speedily,  while,  as  yet,  no  decisive  advantage  had 
been  gained  by  either  party,  and  it  could  not  be  said 
tliat  either  had  been  conquered  into  acquiescence 
or  submission ;  that  he  would  hold  a  conference  with 
ajiy  of  their  members  as  private  gentlemen ;  that  he 
was,  with  the  General,  fully  authorized  to  settle  all 
differences  in  an  honourable  manner:  that,  were  they 
to  treat,  many  things  which  the  Americans  hud  not 
yet  asked,  might  and  ought  to  be  granted:  and  if  up- 
on a  conference  there  appeared  any  probable  ground 
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of  tccommod&tioiiy  the  authority  of  Congress  would 
be  anerwards  acknowledged  to  render  the  treaty  com- 
plete. 

This  mesMge  was  delivered  to  Congress,  bj  6eae- 
n\  Snllivan  on  the  3d  of  September.  He  was  desir 
ed  to  reduce  it  to  writing ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  let- 
ter was  received  from  Washington  confirming  his  pre- 
vious accountW  the  disasters  on  Long  Island,  and  re 
treat  therefrom.  Yet  Congress  was  immoveable.  On 
the  5lh,  General  Sullivan  was  directed  to  inform  Lord 
Howe,  "  That  Congress^  being  the  representatives  of 
the  free  and  independentStatesof  America,  they  can - 
not  with  propriety  send  any  of  their  members  to  con- 
fer with  his  Lordship  in  their  private  characters;  but 
that,  ever  desirous  of  establishing  a  peace  on  reasona- 
ble terms,  they  will  send  a  Committee  of  their  body 
to  know  whether  he  has  any  authority  to  treat  with 
persons  authorized  by  Congress,  for  that  purpose,  in 
behalf  of  America,  and  what  that  authority  is  ;  and  to 
bear  such  propositions  as  he  shall  think  Hi  to  make 
respecting  the  same." 

On  the  following  day,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  were  elected  a  Com- 
mittee for  this  purpose.  This  was  doing  all  that  Con- 
gress could  do.  The  proposition  of  Lord  Howe  could 
not  be  passed  over  without  notice,  for  in  the  insidious 
shape  in  which  it  appeared,  immediately  after  a  vic- 
tory, it  must  have  been  regarded  as  highly  pacificand 
magnanimous.  And  thus  it  was  regarded  by  the  ar- 
ray, the  Koyal  party  in  America,  and  many  others 
M'ho  could  not  penetrate  the  design.  It  may  there- 
fore he  doubted,  though  Congress  had  been  ever  so 
well  convinced  that  no  advantage  could  result  from 
«uch  trifling,  if  they  would  have  been  justifiable  iuul- 
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tcrly  rejecting  the  proposal.  They  were  compelled 
by  their  situation  to  play  the  same  game  with  their  ad- 
versary— delay  vv  ould  he  as  ruinous  to  hini  as  to  tlicni ; 
and  by  their  acceptance  of  his  proposition,  they  disap- 
pointed him  (»f  bis  only  liope,  which  was  that  they 
would  refuse  it;  and  such  a  refusal  would  have  given 
him  great  advantages,  thrown  the  whole  guill  of  the 
war  upon  them,  and  given  to  their  councils  a  charac- 
ter of  ambition,  which  might  have  kindled  the  most 
dangerous  suspicions  in  the  miud!4  of  their  Republic- 
an constituents. 

But  magnanimity  was  not  then  the  attribute  of  Dritish 
negociators.  The  character  of  the  nation  had  degenerat- 
ed- They  were  nolongerlbegrcatmcn,whoscfi>rhear- 
ance  was  most  conspicuous  after  victory .  Tlicy  were  the 
soldiers  of  a  ministry,  rather  than  the  ambnssnclors 
of  a  nation  :  of  a  party  with  whom  all  measures  were 
justifiable — if  a  proper  result  were  obtained.  They 
would  trample  on  the  Colonies,  because  of  their  pre- 
mature manhood^  and  if  this  could  not  be  done  by  open 
[warfare,  it  might  be  effected  by  political  intrigue.  If 
they  could  not^  by  breaking  a  lance  with  the  youthful 
champion,  bving  bim  to  their  feet,  there  were  other 
measures:  they  might  lull  him  into  security  by  en- 
ticement. The  offer  of  conciliation  was  to  be  tcn- 
dred — if  it  succeeded,  tlie  omnipotence  of  Parliament 
■vould  soon  have  little  to  fear  from  the  young  spirit  of 
the  Americans;  armies,  taxes,  proscriptions, m' ould  soon 
have  thinned  their  ranks,  annihilated  their  predominant 
characters,  driven  asunder  their  confederacy,  and 
bound  them  in  fetters  that  a  century  niiglit  not  have 
loosened  ;  If  it  was  rejected,  then  might  tlieir  retrihu- 
tion  be  measured  out  according  to  tlieir  own  views  of 
the  punishment  due  to  rebellion ;  the  whole  country 
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inx^hi  l>c  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword;  the  standai 
of  freedom  be  rent  and  ticattered  to  the  four  winds 
heaven — every  spark  of  chivalry  extinsiui^hed — and 
every  hopeful  plant  of  tyranny,  nouruhediu  blood  and 
tears  would  have  been  seen  springing  upon  the  name* 
leM9  grave>i  of  martyrs  ;  upon  the  spot  whence  a  tem- 
{>e»t  had  uprooted  the  3'oung  tree  of  liberty,  even 
while  its  branches  were  spreading  over  a  contiueot, 
and  pu*^hing  their  greennet^H  to  the  heavens  :  on  a  Koil, 
which  if  it  bore  not  a  new  generation  of  such  hardy 
plants,  should  be  cursed  with  everlasting  barrenness. 
And  all  this  would  have  been  handed  down  in  their 
histories  as  the  work  of  the  Americans,  and  not  of  their 
opprewsors:  they  >vho  had  magnanimously  extended 
the  olive  to  a  people  that  spurned  it  in  their  madness 
and  pifMiimption. 

8uch  was  the  purpose  of  this  offer  of  negoclaljon. 
As  such  it  was  regarded  at  the  time  by  all  who  under- 
stood the  true  character  of  their  adversary ;  as  such 
H  was  to  ho  provided  against  l)y  the  guardians  of  Ame- 
rica :  and  ah  such  Congress  were   induced  to  depart 
from  thn(  sublime  maxim  of  the  Roman,  never  to  negu- 
ciate  after  a  defeat.    They  strove  for  indepenrlence. 
and  while  they  Would  pensh  to  obtain  it,  something 
was  due  to  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  and  the  un- 
decided ;  that  they  might  not  appear  to  have  persisted 
through  infatuation  or  obstinacy.     It  was  in  tlie  night 
time  of  the  revolution.     Thick  darkness  was  round 
about  the  sanctuary  of  their  hopes.     Even  Washings 
ton  himself  was  disturbed — but  not  dismaye<l;  3'et 
others  saw  nothing  but  serenity  in  his  counleuauce. 
From  C'ongress  nothing  was  concealed  ;  iti  vain  they 
turned  towards  him  for  encouragement — while  others 
obtained  a  renewal  of  hope  and  vigour  in  iltecontem- 
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plniion  of  Washington's  Rspcct,  the  American  Con- 
gress saw  nothing  but  the  naked  truth ;  a  ihart  that 
told  how  hopeless  was  the  path  tbey  had  chosen — 
how  beset  with  danger  and  trials.  Yet — and  it  ought 
never  to  he  f(ir«;otten — Congress  and  Wasluugton  were 
immoveahle.  Not  one  step  was  taken  in  retreat  from 
the  *iland  (liey  had  chosen.  America  saw  in  her  Sen- 
aic  Chaniher,  the  resurrection  of  the  men  of  Kome^ 
who,  amid  the  relics  of  an  empire,  awaited  the  ap- 
proacli  of  (he  harharian, 

Ei^ht  days  after  (heir  appointment,  the  Committee 
ha<l  an  interview  with  Lord  Howe^  upon  Stuteu  Is- 
land, fi|)p«»site  Amboy.  His  Lordship  received  and 
entertained  them  with  the  utmost  respect:  but  in  the 
iliscussion  of  the  subject  was  careful  to  express  him- 
self in  the  most  general  and  indefiaite  terms.  All  was 
equivocal^  courteous^  and  conducted  according  to  the 
most  orthodox  spirit  of  the  modern  diplomatick  sci- 
ence :  not  one  inch  was  gained  at  last  on  either  side. 
The  Committee,  who  had  been  appointed,  nut  in  any 
hujie  of  arcomniodation,but  to  gratify  tlie  publick,  and 
to  satisfy  the  world  ou  a  (fuestiou  which  had  agitated 
all  America — tlie  true  intentions  of  Great  Britain — 
were  soon  convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped.  It 
was  certain  that  his  Lordship  was  only  empowered  to 
negociate,  not  to  conclude  a  treaty.  He  came  to  amuse^ 
to  qualify,  to  explain  ;  not  to  acknowledge,  retract, 
or  settle  differences.  No  plan  of  accommodation  was 
proposed;  but  something  was  said,  and  remotely  In- 
sisted on,  by  his  Lordship,  about  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional submission.  It  was  evident  that  such  diplo- 
matick quibbling  was  painful  to  the  frank,  manly  dis- 
position of  Lord  Howe,  for  he  frequently  exhibited  a 
degree  of  embarrassment,  which  all  his  high  breed - 
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ins  ami  social  freedom  of  iatercourse  could  not  cc 
<«aL  It  was  painful  Ui  see  stich  a  man  ftO  employed. 
But  the  conference — for  such  interviews  arc  not  to  be 
terminated  because  both  parties  are  weary  of  each  oth- 
er, or  because  each  is  ashamed  of  such  trifling— con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  hours. 
The  committee  made  a  report  to  Congress  which 
as  accepted  and  published.  8ome  good  consequen- 
ces resulted  to  the  Americans  from  (he  event.  The 
h>yalists  were  satisfied  that  they  had  todeal  with  men 
of  irresistible  resolution.  The  British  commissioners 
were  stnick  with  the  temperate,  manly  discussion  of 
the  American  delegates.  All  was  calm,  collect- 
ed, dignified,  there  wait  nothing  of  the  vehemence  of 
yuung  men  ;  it  was  the  language  and  manner  of  wis- 
dom and  experience,  the  stern  thoughtful  aspect  uf 
manhood  in  its  maturity — supported  by  confidence  iu 
heaven  and  the  jubtice  of  their  cause.  The  M'hole 
conduct  inspired  the  spectators  with  sometliing  of  re- 
verence and  awe.  Tiiey  were  plain  men,  entitled  ci- 
tizens, deliberate  talkers,  such  men  as  bad  met  the 
British  at  Breed's  Hill — men  who  liad  debated  on  a 
question  of  independence,  with  the  same  coolness  and 
moderation  as  they  were  about  levying  a  duty  on  lands 
or  mei*chandizc.  This  conduct  had  its  influence.  Ud- 
conquerablc  determination  and  greatness  were  in  eve« 
ry  word  tlicy  utteiTd. 

The  Americans  also  were  satisfied.  There  wag 
nothing  more  to  hope  from  negociation.  The  scabbard 
was  to  be  thrown  aside,  and  he  who  had  girded  the 
sword  upon  his  thigh,  now  saw  the  full  extent  of  hia 
toils  before  him.  Till  this  interview  many  a  blade 
had  slumbered  iu   its  sheatli,  iu  the  hope  of  peace  ; 
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iw,  it  was  plucked  fortli,  aud  all  were  preparod  for 

ttle. 

One  of  the  committee,  Dr.  F'lanklin,  had  been, 
when  in  England,  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  Lord 
Howe.  The  aflfairs  of  America  and  the  measures  of 
Parliament  had  hcen  discussed  at  their  special  meet- 
ing, and  afterwards  in  their  correspondence.  They 
knew  and  respected  each  other.  This  was  prohably 
their  last  meeting  on  earth.  They  had  been  friends, 
they  were  soon  to  be  enemies.  Both  felt  the  separa- 
tion, the  memory  of  other  days  visited  them,  and  al- 
though both  werenegociators  and  on  publick  business, 
they  could  not  forget  that  they  were  men  and  had  been 
Intimate,  and  tlieir  parting  was  painful.  In  the  coursi 
of  the  conversation,  his  Lordship,  without  departing 
from  general  profession,  suffered  himself  to  speak, 
occjisionally,  as  his  heart  dictated.  He  expressed 
himself  warmly  respecting  the  Americans,  and  the 
pain  he  felt  for  their  appronching  calamities.  Frank- 
lin could  not  lose  such  an  opportunity — his  cliaracter 
triumphed  over  his  feeling,  the  evening  separation  wi 
forgotten,  and  lie  replied  with  his  cool  sarca-stick  tx- 
prcfisiou  of  humanity,  *•  that  the  Americans  would 
show  their  gratitude  by  endeavoring  to  lessen  as  much 
as  possible,  all  pain  hemigbt  feel  on  their  account,  by 
exerting  their  utmost  abililic:^  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

But,  to  return  to  Washington — his  situation  became 
more  distressing  and  precarious  every  hour.  The 
flying  camp  had  dwindled  away  to  nothing.  Th« 
militia  were  riotous,  dismayed,  and  ungovernable. 
On  one  occasion  such  was  tlteir  intoleralde  panick  at 
the  approach  of  danger,  arising  from  their  recent  de- 
feat on  Lung  Island,  that  a  large  body  ran  oil' at  the 
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Kring  of  a  ship^s  broailsiile.  when  Dot  a  roan  was  injur- 
cil.  The  total  number  of  men  Hi  for  du(y^  includiBg 
all  the  oiitpo^ts^  was  for  many  days^  less  than  twenty 
thou«;and.  More  than  one  third  were  militia  ami  new 
lerie-Sf  alike  unworthy  the  name  of  soldii^rs  ;  and  iho, 
regularf*«  who,  under  other  circumstances,  or  aloKO^ 
might  have  been  depended  upon  for  seirlces  equal  to 
their  strength,  Avere  broken  down,  and  defeated  by 
the  constant  desertions  of  the  militia.  That  objt^cl 
which  others  fly  from  i**  soon  likely  to  be  regarded 
with  apprehen.sion  by  the  boldest  and  steadiest  Tbei 
camp  was  thinning  away,  as  before  a  pestilence,  by 
the  uninterrupted,  but  silent  desertion  of  troops  ;  and 
to  complete  the  dishe-artening  recapitulatiout  within 
nine  days  after  the  evacuation,  the  number  of  sick  waa>1 
equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole  army. 

At  this  time  too,  when  the  Aery  salA-ation  of  the 
country  was  at  stake,  and  mutual  concession,  mildness 
an<l  forbearance  Avas  most  necessary,  there  was  a  ma- 
lignant and  restless  jealousy,  quickened  by  mutual 
recrimination  and  local  reflections,  working  its  Aray  in- 
to the  marrow  of  the  army.  And  Avhat  was  still  more 
incredible,  this  spirit  appeared  to  have  'tis  groAi'th^ 
or  force,  from  head  quarters  ;  not  from  the  comman- 
der in  chief,  he  would  have  spilt  his  blood  to  quench 
the  first  appearance  of  the  flame,  but  an  AdjuLanl 
General.  This  man,  whateAxr  might  have  been  bis 
motiA'c,  was  the  chief  among  those  to  whom  the  evil 
was  attributed.  To  counteract  his  influence,  so  far  as 
possible,  Avithout  increasing  the  division,  by  his  re- 
moval, a  deputy  Adjutant  General  was  appointed. 

The  disaffection  from  wliich  the  enemy  hoped  so 
mucli.  and  from  which  he  had  derived  such  important 
aid  on  Long  Island,  wae  not  confined  to  the  cilizeud. 
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['he  infection  bad  communicated  to  the  soldiery*  A 
Lieutenant  Colonel  was  tried  and  convicted,  of  having 
written  a  letter  to  Gov.  Tryon,  offering  his  services, 
and  .stipulating  for  his  reward.  AVhether  it  was  thought 
ira[)oliUck  (o  proceed  to  extremity  in  tliis  case,  or  whe- 
ther, as  it  is  gaid  the  wretch  owed  liis  escape^  to  hav- 
ing military  officers  in  the  court,  who  knew  notlui 
of  the  law,  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  after  con- 
viction, his  only  punishment  was  dismission  from  the 
service,  when  it  would  have  been  a  greater  punish- 
ment to  have  kept  him  there. 

The  disaffected  or  leather  the  loyalists,  were  a  for- 
midable party  in  the  middle  states.  They  might  be 
forgiven — many  of  them  acted  from  principle,  from 
a  conscientious  regaixi  to  their  duty,  from  affection  to 
their  sovereign,  and  however  mistaken  they  may  have 
been,  they  deserve  no  censure.  It  is  the  infirmity  of 
men's  nature  to  err,  and  the  majority  cannot  complain  if 
tlie  minority  insist  on  the  same  privilege,  for  which 
the  predominant  party  are  contending,  the  liberty  of, 
juilging  for  themselves.  But  all  this  is  no  excuse  for 
a  traitor. 

The  American  army,  after  some  further  augmenta- 
tions, were  at  length  distributed  in  the  following  pro- 
portions among  the  posts  to  be  defended. 

Four  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  left  at  Xow 
York  ;  six  thousand  five  hundred  were  posted  at  Haer- 
lem ;  and  twelve  thousand  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  Lsland,  at  Kingsbridge,  and  liie  publick  stores 
were  removed  toDobb^s  Ferry,  about  twenty-six  miles 
from  New-York.  The  causes  of  this  arrangement 
will  be  circumHtantially  exhibited. 

On  the  hills,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  places,  forts 
had  been  erected^  and  they  were  garrisoned  with  their 
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lire,  but  with  lUtle  effect,  while  some  indications  of 
a  divided  attack  were  repeatedly  manifested. 

The  day  before  the  meeting  between  the  committee 
[land  Lord  Howe,  five  ships  of  war  ran  up  the  East  Ri- 
Ter;  this  movement  with  the  urgent  advice  of  certain 
officers*  determined  Washington  to  evacuate  the  city 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Coi.  Glover  was  employed 
in  removing  the  hospitn),  ordnance  and  stores,  which  he 
bes^an  to  do  about  nine  in  the  evening,  and  by  the  next 

loruing  at  suurise,  his  brigade  had  lauded  in  the  Jer- 
^seys,  leaving  only  a  body  of  sick,  amounting  to  about 
five  hundred,  detached  about  the  city.  Ou  the  next 
m<»rning  lie  was  ordered  to  strike  his  tents  and  move 
the  heavy  baggage  up  the  Nortii  River  in  boats^  while 
the  ligliter  stores  were  carried  in  wagons.  This  was 
completed  about  nine  at  night,  when  an  alarm  was 
given,  and  he  was  ordered  to  join  General  AI'Dougall 
at  Haerlem,  immediately ;  he  marched  and  the  bag- 
gage of  two  regiments  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
behind,  afterwards  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Uardly  had  he  reached  Kiugsbridge,  and  his  exhaust- 
ed troops  were  preparing  to  refresh  themselves^  when 
a  new  express  arrived,  announcing  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  Their  knapsacks,  which  had  just  been  thrown 
oil*,  were  inslanlly  swung,  and  they  pushed  for  the 
field  of  battle — on  their  way  they  were  joined  by  five 
other  brigades,  amounting  in  all  to  about  seven  thou- 
sand, formed  in  order  of  battle  upon  Haerlera  plains. 

General  Howe  having  now  prepared  his  plan  for  a 
descent  on  New  York  island,  for  bringing  the  Ame- 
ricans to  a  general  action,  or  breaking  the  communi- 
cation betwoon  their  posts,  on  the  Idth  of  September 
began  to  laud  his  men  under  rover  of  five  ships  of 
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u  between  South  Bay  and  KJpp's  Bay,  Ai)Oui  Ibrec 
tmiles  aljo\x  the  city.     Works    had  been  Hironn  up 
there,  which  were  capable  of  M'ithstamling  an  attack 
for  a  considemhie  timet  and  even  tiU  reinfurceraenU 
ihould  arrive,  if  they  were  necessary,  and  troops  were 
stationed  in  them  to  oi»(>o8e  any  landing  of  the  enemy. 
But  tliey  fleil — at  the  first  approach  of  the  British, 
and    abandoned  the  works  witli  the  most  &hanictVil 
ppocipitation.     Two  brigades  had  been  put  in  motion 
for  tlieir  support  on  the  first  intimation  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  and  General  A^'ashington,  in  ptiNon.  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  of  action,  expecting  by  his  presence 
to  retrieve  his  late  disasters  and  animate  hi«  troops  to 
inflict  a  severe  retribution  on  the  enemy.     He  met 
the  Mhole  partj'  in  a  tumultuous  flight — it  was  a  bit- 
ter moment  for  that  great  man:  to  have  risked  him- 
aelfy  his  country,  hisimmoi*tality,  with  such  dastards  ; 
it  was  tlie  most  cinjel  agony  of  his  life.    For  once,  he 
reased  1<>  be  Wasl)ingt<m.     He  gallopped  through  tbe. 
crowd  ;  threw  Itimself  in  their  rear ;  reined  his  horiic 
towards  the  enemy ;  commanded^  entreated,  and  threat- 
ened ;  it  was  all  in  vain — he  even  attempted  to  cut 
dttwn  the  cowards,   and  snapped  bin  pistols  at  tlicn, 
I'hey  wore  not  to  be  stayed  for  a  minute  :  ilieir  flight* 
became  still  morc  shamefully  precipitate  at^the  sudden 
appearance  of  u  small  body  of  their  pursuers,  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  or  seventy.     In  this  hour  of  self  aban- 
donment, A\'ashiugton  would  have  l>een  lost,  but  for 
the  >iolencc  of  his  officers — they  seized  the  bridle  of 
his  horse  aiul  gave  him  a  different  direction,  as  be 
was  advancing  towards  the  enemy. 

The  ships  in  the  North  and  East  rivers,  during  thifi 
transaction;  were  throwing  their  grape  shot  and  lan- 
gragc  quite  across  the  island.     The  Uessiane  iiaving 
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IftDiled.  be^an  their  Diarchy  but  some  delay  was  caus- 
ed iQ  tlieir  junction  by  their  seizing  a  number  of  per- 
sons, whom  they  found  concealed  in  a  barn^  that  had 
been  placed  therefor  guards.  This  mistake  was  sooa 
explained,  and  the  British  having  landed  their  whole 
force,  they  directed  their  marcli  towards  KJKigsbridge. 
The  retreating  Americaus  who  liad  fled  in  such  dis- 
order from  Kipp's  Bay,  never  halted  for  an  instant, 
until  they  encountered  Colonel  Glover^  who  wa«  (heu 
hastening  to  their  support,  Tliis  gave  them  aomc  con-. 
fldence;  they  halted,  formed  and  paraded  on  the  high 
gi'ounds  in  Iheir  front.  At  this  moment  the  enemy 
again  appeared  on  the  next  eminence^  with  a  force 
then  estimated  at  eight  thousand.  The  Americans  ex- 
hibited uncommon  tire :  they  wished  to  give  battle  im- 
mediately :  for  a  moment  Washington,  with  the  sling- 
ing recollection  of  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed 
fresh  upon  his  heart,  was  on  the  point  of  leading  them 
to  the  attack  ;  but  a  moment's  consideration  changed 
his  pur|H)se.  He  could  not  depend  upon  undisclpliu- 
ed  valour — the  fever  of  shame  and  indignation,  for  a 
victory  of  the  cool  and  steady  bravery  of  well  organ* 
ized  veterans. 

The  Americans  encam]icd  on  the  heights  of  Haer- 
lem :  and  the  British  Generals  finding  no  prospect  of 
immediate  battle  renewed,  repaired  to  a  neighbour- 
ing mansion  for  refreshment,  where  so  much  time  was 
consumed,  that  the  rear  guard  of  the  Amciican  army,, 
about  three  thousand  four  hundred,  under  General 
Putnam,  were  suffered  to  escape  from  New  York,  un- 
molested. General  Putnam,  aware  of  the  danger  in 
taking  the  main  road  by  which  the  enemy  would  ap- 
proach,  directed  his  march  along  another  on  the  bank» 
of  the  North  River,  continuing  along  it  until  it  turns 
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abruptly  to  the  right,  wliei^e  it  nniies  with  a  narrow 
rvay,  pa«^sin§;  to  Blooniingdale.  By  this  route  he  es- 
eaped  unperceived.  His  success  has  been  attributed 
to  a  great  neglect  in  the  enemy.  A  ^mall  body  of 
troop»4  M-itb  two  field  pieces,  might  have  token  a  posi- 
tion that  would  have  cut  off  hi*^  retreat. 

In  the  course  of  tiiis  and  the  following  day,  seven- 
teen officers  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  four  privates 
were  captured  by  the  Briti^^h.  General  Howe  has  not 
escaped  censure  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  His 
plan  was  to  bring  Washington  to  an  engagement.  It 
was  said  tliat  if^  instead  of  lauding  on  the  inland  as  he 
did,  leaving  the  Americans  at  liberty  to  walk  where 
they  pleased,  he  had  thrown  his  troops  above  kings- 
abridge,  liemmed  In  the  whole  American  army,  which 
'be  could  Ikave  done  with  his  ships  in  both  rivers  and 
the  military  forces  at  his  command,  he  might  have  ap- 
proat'hed  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  adversary,  till  he 
bi'ought  on  a  general  engagement.  That  such  was 
his  design,  is  certain,  but  how  his  measures  were  cal- 
culated to  produce  it  c^u  only  be  determined  by  mili- 
tary men  fully  acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  the 
force  of  the  respective  armies. 

The  following  letter  fmm  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
may  help  to  determine  how  far  the  causes  above  sug- 
gested would  liave  been  effectual,  had  it  been  adopt- 
ed at  first  by  Sir  William  Howe.  It  is  written  on  the 
8tb  of  September.  ^' Since  1  had  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing you  on  the  6th  instant,  1  have  called  a  coun- 
cil of  the  General  Officers  in  order  to  take  a  full  and 
comprehensive  view  of  our  situation,  and  therefrom 
form  such  a  plan  of  future  defence  as  may  he  immeili- 
ately  pui  sued,  and  subject  to  no  other  alteration  than 
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a  change  of  operations  on  the  enemy's  side  may  occa- 
sion. 

"Before  the  landing  of  the  enemy  on  Long  Island, 
the  point  of  attack  could  not  be  known,  or  any  satis- 
tfactory  judgment  formed  of  his  intentions.  It  might 
he  on  Long  Island,  or  Bergen,  or  directly  in  the  city. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  each,  and 
has  occasioned  an  expense  of  labour^  which  now 
seems  useless,  and  is  regretted  by  those  who  form  a 
judgment  from  after  knowledge.  But,  I  trust,  that 
men  of  discernment  will  think  differentlj' and  see  that 
by  such  works  and  pi-eparations,  we  have  not  only 
delayed  the  operations  of  the  campaign^  till  it  is  too 
late  to  effect  any  capital  incursions  into  the  country, 
but  have  drawn  the  enemy's  fiirce  into  one  point  and 
obliged  them  to  disclose  their  plan,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  form  our  defence  with  some  certainty. 

"  It  is  now  extremely  obvious  from  all  intelligence, 
from  their  movements,  and  every  other  circumstance  j^ 
that,  having  landed  their  whole  army  on  Long  Is- 
land, except  about  four  thousand  on  Blaten  Island, 
they  mean  to  enclose  us  on  the  island  of  New  York, 
by  taking  post  in  our  rear,  while  the  shippingcffeclu- 
ally  secure  the  port;    and  thus,  either  by  cutting  ol 
our  communication  with  the  countiy,  obliging  us  to 
fii;ht  them  on  their  own  terms,  or  surrender  at  discre- 
tion: or  by  a  brilliant  stroke  endeavour  to  cut  this  ar- 
m^  in  jiieces,  and  secure  liie  collection  of  arms  and^ 
Hlorcs,  which  they  well  know  Me  shall  nut  be  abltfj 
soon  to  replace. 

"  Having,  therefore,  their  system  unfolded  to  ns,  ij 
becomes  an  impoKant  consideration  how  it  cnulil  be 
roost  successfully  opposed.  On  ei'ery  side  there  is  a 
choice  of  difficultie**,  and  every  measure  nn  our  parf. 
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fbvvrvw  pftinful  ibe  nMetiiam m fam  4;x.]Kni-Tirr  is 
to  bB  fanbod  iiitii  tiomr  spf«%fcfiAnim  iL&i  &1)  «iur 
IfiMpe  will  Mi  do  (beir  dutjr.  Is  ddBMndag  «n  <1» 
great  ^oe«4M«  h  waft  iapoMiilile  to  fmgei  that  IusIik 
r/y  iwr  OH  u  ripmeaoc,  tbc  advice  oT  oiu'able«i  friead* 
b  MTupey  U»e  fcmn^f  tlM«iieiB7,mnd  rvea  Ibe  dcrla- 
ralMNM  of  C<«gnMM»  dtawirtiali  iLat  oo  ottr  nde tbr 
war  ftbould  be  dcJooure  :  (ii  bas  e%-i!r  beca  called  a 
war  of  |mmU) — Ibat  %*r  Awald  «  all ocrpiiinwi 
a  f0M9nJ  aclMiii^a4N-  |Nit  maj  tfuBglotbeiiak, 
cp^filkd  bj  aaeatreait;  iatowUcbwco^^aenar 
to  be  drava. 

**  Tbr  arpiaraU  oa  «  bkb  soc  b  a  s  vstca  was  ftand- 
r4  wct«  dffvaMd  reuaaaUe,  aad  cxperioBCc  baapr« 
cs  bar  mmciimtu^* 

TbM  kUrr  »bottld  be  read  and  reread;  aad  tbai 
Um0  MAder  Ibe  recolkcdoa  Ibai  it  exhibits  a  pfaLaoftlj 
dMlgaetl,  and  md  axacwicd.  Now.  cvrnr  «aa,  m1- 
dkr  or  ciiizra^iaaagactottacMMighto  Kctbai^awar 
9I  fwato*'— a  war  of  dr fence,  wat  tbe  oal;  hope  tar  Ibe 
rrvMlulioo,  and  aiuat  have  beeo^  of  aecesiuljr  sooccm- 
fiiL  Bat  a  auR'b  greater  dagrec  of  sagMckf .  and  oiiH- 
(ary  Mtiaticet  waA  nrcMaarj  at  thai  tee^  cn  qualif> 
ouft  for  prououucinc  an  opiniun  wiibfacbcooUei 


1  spirit  was  rei|uialti!  at  that 

<»L  cIm  long  cuuflkt  with  «m:h 

J  aa  oBcer  high  in  htH  conntry*? 

Ii  iniopM  i-ager  for  action*  in  wtlhfaohHog 

r;   much  mitrc  uf  muileraliun,  too^ 

cncrally  eoducii  with,  to  put  back 

.proached  him,  becaiii^  in  cLi*  eSoti 

inkc  to  reach  them*  tlie  fate  uf  hi»  coun- 

;  lurrrlj  becaoM  he  might  faiU  and  the 
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liberty  of  hia  country  was  too  mighty  a  stake  to  throw 
at  one  cast,  against  a  sudden  reputation. 

But  Washington  saw  and  did  all  these  at  the  time}] 
in  the  hour  of  temptation. 

"With  these  views,"  he  says,  in  another  place, 
"  and  being  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  be  presump- 
tion to  draw  out  our  young  troops  into  open  ground^ 
against  their  superiours  both  in  numbers  and  disci- 
pline, I  have  never  spared  the  spade  and  pick  axei 
I  confess  I  have  not  found  that  readiness  to  defend 
even  strong  posts  at  all  hazards,  which  is  necessary 
to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  them.  The  honour 
of  making  a  defence  does  nut  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
stimulus  when  success  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  fall- 
iug  into  the  enemy's  hands  probable;  but  I  doubt  not 
this  will  be  gradually  obtained.  We  are  now  in  a 
strong  post,  but  not  an  impregnable  one,  nay,  acknow- 
ledged by  every  man  of  judgment  to  be  untenable  un- 
less the  enemy  will  make  an  attaok  upon  lines  where 
they  can  avoid  it — and  their  movements  indicate  that 
they  mean  to  do  so. 

♦'  To  draw  the  whole  army  together  in  order  to  arrange 
the  defence  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  lines  and 
works  would  leave  the  rountvy  open  to  an  approach* 
and  put  the  fate  of  this  army  and  its  stores  in  the  ha- 
zard of  making  a  successful  defence  in  the  city,  or  the 
issue  of  an  engagement  out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  abandon  a  city,  which  has  been  by  some  deemed 
defensible,  and  on  whose  works  much  labour  has  been 
bestowed,  has  a  tendency  to  disspirit  our  troops  and 
enfeeble  our  cause.  It  has  also  been  considered  as  the 
key  to  the  nortlievn  country.  But,  as  to  that,  1  am  ful- 
ly of  opinion  that  the  establishing  of  strong  posts  at 
Mount  Washington  in  the  upper  part  of  this  island, 
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nmA  tm  ike  Jeney  «de  oppoutc  lo  iu  with  ihe 
UKC  of  tbe  ohftradiass  alreadj  bi^c^  (and  « 
naj  be  uapioved)  ui  the  water,  net  onljr  the  ba 
tfam  of  Hiid«eo*s  rirer,  bat  an  ca«er  aad  better 
■nikiti—  mmjf  be  Bere  cffcctaallj  Mcwrd 
the  Mrthcn  and  «mth«ra  Suiea.  This  I 
tmj  one  acquainted  with  the  nlnatioa  of  the 
wfll  readilj  agree  to:  and  it  will  appear 
thoae  who  hare  aa  opportaaii^  of  rafeniag  to 


■<Tho8e  aad  mamy  olhcr  coaaeqaeoces  which  miU 
bo  otTolved  io  the  deteraitnatioo  of  oa 
hare  ^rtm  oar  wada  foU  espbijr,  aad  led 
to  ibfffli  a  jttdgBeol  on  the  rariowa  objecte 
llcBielteft  to  his  riew. 

'^The  poat  at  KagBbrtd^  i^  aatarallT  stniog 
pretty  wen  Ibrtiied;  the  batghU  abooi  it 

are  ioiportant  objects,  and  I  hare  attended  lotheaac- 
conlin^lr.  I  have  al»o  rejnored  fram  the  cif j  all  iho 
aioresand  aaimanitjon.  cirrpt  wbAi  waa  a 

for  its  defeace,  aoU  made  every  other 
which  did  not  e&«eatiallj  interfere  with  that 
carefully  keeping  ia  view  aotil  it  abowld  be  ab- 
lotaly  deteiviaed  on  full  cooiiideratiott  bow  <ar 
city  waa  to  be  defended  at  all  eTeats/* 

'^^n  rcaoKiflg  pointaof  socb  importance  many  cir- 
^s  peculiar  lo  oar  own  amy  also  otxur^  Be- 
only  provided  for  a  ftumner  a  raMpaipr, 
tea,  ahoea  and  blaaket^i  will  sooo  be  onfl  for 
cban^  irf  weather,  which  we  erery  day  feet  Al 

we  hare  aot  tents  fur  more  than  two  thinU  :  nut- 
>0  »f  tbemotd  and  womooi  ;  hot  if  we  had  a  pleoii* 
fttlsnpply.  !Sr  «t>&<iii.i  mill  tmi  ailmit  of  cooLiniunc 
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them  lon^.  The  cure  uf  our  sick  U  also  wortliy  of 
much  consideration;  theirmimber^hy  tlir.relurus,  form 
at  least  one  fourth  of  the  army.  Policy  anil  humam* 
ty  require  that  they  should  he  made  as  comlurtable  an 
possible. 

^' With  these  and  many  other  cousideralions  before 
them,  the  >\'hole  council  of  General  OfHcers  met  yes- 
terday in  orilcr  to  ado]>t  .Hfime  general  line  of  ronduft 
to  be  pursued  at  this  important  crisis.  1  intended  to 
have  procured  the  separate  opinions  on  each  point, 
but  time  would  not  admit.  I  wa«t  thereftire  oblige<l  to 
collect  the  same  more  generally  than  I  conld  have 
wished.  All  agreed  that  the  tuv^n  would  nut  be  leua- 
ble  if  the  enemy  wished  to  cannonade  it;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty attending  a  removal  o[»erated  so  strongly  that 
a  course  was  taken  between  abandoning  it  totally,  and 
concentratingoui*  wliole  force  fi»r  its  defence  :  we  were 
some  little  influenced  in  their  o|»inion,  to  whom  the 
determination  of  Congress  was  known  against  an 
evacuation  totally,  as  they  were  leil  lo  suspect  Con- 
gress wished  it  maintained  at  any  hazard. 

^^  It  was  concluded  to  arrange  the  army  under  three 
divisiuns  :  five  thousand  men  to  remain  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  ;  nine  thousand  to  KingNbridge  and 
its  dependancics,  as  well  to  possess  and  secure  these 
pustsy  as  to  be  ready  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  are  mov- 
ing Eastward  on  Long  Island,  if  they  should  attempt 
to  land  on  this  side  ;  the  remainder  to  ot^cupy  the  in- 
termediate space,  and  support  either;  that  the  ft-ick 
should  be  immediately  removed  to  Oraugetown,  and 
barracks  prepared  at  Kingsbridge,  in  oi-<lcr  to  cover 
the  troops. 

"  There  were  some  General  Officers,  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  opinion  much  confidence  is  to  be  reposed^ 
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that  were  for  a  total  and  immediate  removal  from  the 
cilj,  urging  the  great  danger  of  one  party  being  cut  off 
before  the  other  can  support  it — the  extremities  beiag 
at  least  sixteen  miles  apart ;  that  our  army,  whenever 
collected,  is  inferior  to  the  enemy  ;  that  they  cau  move 
with  their  whole  force  to  any  point  of  attack,  and  con- 
sequently must  succeed  by  weight  of  numbers,  if  (bey 
have  only  a  part  to  oppose  them  ;  that  by  removing 
hence  we  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of  their 
ships,  which  will  make  at  least  one  half  of  their 
force  to  attack  the  town ;  that  we  should  keep  the 
enemy  at  bay,  put  nothing  to  the  hazard^  but  at  all 
events,  keep  the  army  together,  which  may  be  re-uni- 
ted another  year  ;  that  the  transport  stores  will  also 
be  preserved;  and  in  this  case  the  heavy  artillery  cau 
also  be  secured.  But  they  were  overruled  by  a  ma- 
jority, who  thought  fur  the  present,  a  part  of  our  forcu 
might  be  kept  here,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  maia- 
tain  the  city  awhile  longer." 

It  seems  evideut,  from  the  positive  and  clear  nian^ 
ner  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  minority  are  hen*  re- 
Pportcd,  that  the  commander  in  ( liief  was  inclined  to 
agree  with  them.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  other  cir- 
cumstances that  these  opinicms  were  his  ;  for  soon  af- 
ter a  petition  was  made  for  a  new  council,  aud  the 
majority  united  with  him,  in  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  for  the  evacuation  of  the  city.  The  evacuation 
took  place  accordingly  as  has  been  previously  re- 
lated. 

It  may  be  considered  peculiarly  unfortunate  for 
Washington,  that  at  this  period  of  his  command,  he 
was  so  subject  to  be  entreated  by  subordinate  olflrri-s. 
If  a  masterly  movement  was  effected,  it  was  attribu- 
ted to  their  advice ;  for,  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
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human  heart  would  prompt  every  man,  who  had  been 
at  all  ]U!4truuiental  thert'iu  to  boast  uf  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  any  disantrous  or  bhiridering  operation 
took  placcj  tlic  same  reason  would  induce  every  man 
to  keep  his  agency  a  secret ;  aud  the  consequence  w.is, 
that  the  publick  seeing  Washington  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  made  him  alone  responsible  for  all  its  calami- 
ties. There  were  always  enougli  to  participate  in  his 
triumphs,  but  few  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  share 
hJs  distresses.  The  wise  measures  were  their's — 
those  of  anutlicr  character  were  his.  It  is  true,  this 
is  the  common  misfortune  of  all  who  occupy  an  eleva- 
ted station,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  At  this  period, 
Washington  was  so  trammelled  by  the  jealousy  of 
Congress,  that  he  was  but  nominally  the  commander 
in  chief.  He  ought  not  to  depart  from  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  lest  at  extreme  hazaird  ;  did  he  succeed, 
it  would  be  considered  a  dangerous  precedent,  obsti- 
nacy or  rashness ;  did  he  fail,  a  court  martial,  or  a 
committee  of  blundering  politicians,  wbo  could  neither 
understand  his  views,  nor  his  motives,  and  fully  ig- 
norant of  military  aOairs,  would  he  assembled  to  sit 
in  judgement  upon  a  question  of  retreat  and  attack. 
In  time,  however,  this  evil  was  remedied  ;  Washing- 
ton was  informed  that  he  was  not  to  be  governed  by  his 
councils — they  might  bo  assembled  for  consultation^ 
but  he  was  not  to  be  bound  by  their  decision.  This 
placed  Washington,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  the  captains  of  Europe — he  was  responsible, 
justly  responsible,  for  every  step  of  his  army.  Their 
deeds  were  his. 

Having  so  far  permitted  Washington  to  speak  for 
himself;  because  on  him  and  his  army  at  this  time  the 
whole  weight  of  the  publick  dependence  was  resting. 
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can  drive  us  out,  is  equally  clear.  The  Congress 
having  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  destroyed,  no- 
thing seems  to  remain  hut  to  determine  the  time  of 
their  taking  possession.  It  is  our  interest  and  wish  to 
prolong  it  as  much  as  possible,  provided  the  duty  does 
not  affect  our  future  measures." 

**  The  militia  of  Connecticut  is  reduced  from  six 
tiiousaud,  to  less  than  two  thousand^  and  iu  a  few  days 
will  be  merely  nominal/' 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  Washington^  on  the 
eighth  of  September.  On  the  fifteenth  the  evacuation 
took  place,  and  the  American  armj*  encamped  upon  the 
Heights  of  Haerlem,  where  he  said  he  should  wish 
the  enemy  to  attack  him,  if  any  dependence  could  be 
placed  upon  his  troops.     But  experience  had  convin- 
ce<l  him  of  the  contrary.  They  might  fight,  for  native 
valour  will  sometimes  unexpectedly  blaze  forth;  but 
they  could  not  be  depended  upon.    They  had  no  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  and  little  in  their  officers  ;  were 
not  accustomed  to  M'ithstaud  the  approach  of  an  ene- 
my ;  the  whistling  of  balls,  and  the  intimidating  pa- 
rade of  discipline.     The  bravest  troops  in  the  world 
are  but  gradually  trained  to  encounter  danger  ;  the 
most  cowardly  will  soon  learn,  in  actual  service,   to 
fftand  fire  and  disregard  every  thing,  but  the  bayonet. 
The  discharge  of  a  musket,  which  at  first  is  an  object  of 
extreme  terrour  to  him  against  whom  it  appears  direct- 
ed, soon  becomes  an  object  of  contempt.     When  the 
soldier  first  receives  the  fire  of  an  enemy's  platoon,  he 
thinks  ever}'  ball  is  directed  at  him  ;  in  time  he  learns 
that  no  individual  is  selected,  and  that  the  whole  front 
in  which  he  is  placed,  is  the  target;  that,  instead  of  de- 
liberate^ undii^turbed  ajm,  the  ball  is  sent  from  one  in 
trepidation,  on  the  marcli^  and  directed  at  random  ; 
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or^  wiihout  uudersUwdiug  tii^  pmce«8  by  which  liia 
safety  is  dtsmuafiimble^  or  hi»  fearft  allayed^  the  no&t 
onthiTikini^  soltHer  &uon  ac(julpe3  as  pliilu^ophital  a 
disregaril  of  dnngvr,  as  ulliurs  du«  who  have  reduced 
the  dangers  of  battle  and  |irobabililies  of  death  t4>  a 
science ;  and  can  demoDstratc,  by  the  doctrine  of  chan- 
ces, that  in  modern  battles,  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  U  nut 
exposed  lu  greater  danger  than  he  would  be  in  n  resi- 
ling and  playing  for  amusement.  It  is  extremly  rare  that 
one  iu  twenty  is  either  killed  or  wounded  ;  and  per- 
haps an  average  of  the  slain  iu  mudcrn  warfare,  will 
not  exceed  one  in  thirty.  It  is  true  that  iu  ciulgcl  play- 
hig  and  wrestlings  very  few  lives  are  h)st;butitis  al- 
so true  thfit  both  parties  are  injured  more  or  \esH ;  and 
in  battle  there  are  at  least  nineteen  out  of  twenty  who 
escape  without  any  injury  ;  and  of  those  w  bo  are 
wounded;,  many  are  nut  more  seriou^^ly  so,  than  the 
conquered  party  in  these  rustick  amusemeDto,  Wi 
is  now  reduced  to  a  system  of  manceuvros.  It  is  ea- 
sier to  outgeneral,  and  entrap  an  army,  than  to  cut 
in  pieces  ;  quite  ag  advantageous^  and  by  far,  the  h 
dangerous. 

The  early  measures  of  defence  adopted  for  the  cam- 
paign of  this  year,  by  the  Americans^  were  all  on  a 
limited  scale :  and  under  the  delusive  hope  of  a  re- 
conciliation. Until  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
there  was  by  far  the  largest  party  who  not  only  expect- 
ed, but  prayed  for  a  reconciliation.  £nghind  wj 
their  home  and  by  that  affectionate  term  was  alwa; 
spoken  of.  All  the  wrongs  which  were  heaped  upon 
the  children,  could  not  make  them  forget  their  home« 
or  entirely  alienate  them  for  their  parent.  The  liga- 
ments that  connect  nations  arc  never  less  powoifal> 
though  less  tender,  than  those  which  unite  individuals. 
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families  and  clans.  Consaugninitj,  affinity^  alUauce  ope- 
rate alike  on  each.  Neither  can  be  sepat^ated  unless  by 
tinnntnral  convulsions  ;  of  the  tiaiural  indepi'ndence 
of  the  more  infirm,  when  it  ha§  outlived  its  childhood, 
and  arrivtMl  at  age  and  pow'cr ;  or  by  a  termination  of 
their  political  contract,  by  the  deatmction  of  one  of  the 
parties — a  gradual  weakening  of  the  bonds,  and  si- 
lent drcny  of  reverence  and  afTeclion. 

The  formcrof  these  cases,  was  that  of  the  Colonies ; 
they  were  in  their  infancy.  The  lime  of  their  man- 
hood bad  not  yet  arrived,  when  they  would  naturally 
be  released  from  a  kind  of  parental  authority. 

Yet  such  a  time  must  have  arrived.  The  Colonies 
must  have  been  a  nation  at  some  age  or  other.  CAn- 
ses  might  accelerate  or  retard  her  tnaturity  ;  but 
when  it  had  arrived,  there  would  have  been  a  silent 
and  impercepliblr  decay  of  their  connecting  bonds — 
tliey  would  have  been  so  attenuated  by  mutual  repnlsion 
between  the  parent  country  and  the  Colonies,  that  the 
moment  of  their  final  disruption,  would  have  been  felt 
by  neither;  but  now  they  were  in  their  strength, 
twined  around  every  artery  and  muscle^  interwoven 
with  the  whole  political  constitution  of  each,  and  were 
only  to  be  toni  asunder  by  the  convaUive  struggles 
of  desperation. 

The  declaration  of  Independence  was  that  convul- 
sion. It  was  the  premature  strength  of  a  youlhfbl 
giantess,  struggling  against  an  attempt  to  imprison 
her  limbs.  One  mighty  eflbrt  ! — and  America  arose 
with  the  badges  of  her  subjection  dropping  from  her 
form  ;  the  chains  of  tyranny  beneath  her  feet ;  her 
arms  uplifted  to  heaven,  and  her  young  bosom  cover- 
ed with  adamant,  the  armour  of  indignation.  The 
enthusiasm  was  elcctrick  5  every  nerve  of  tlie  political 
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body  testifjed  iu  sympathy  with  her  presence.  A 
Ltioo  arose  in  arms.  But  all  this  was  not  enough. 
Boldiers  are  never  made  by  cnthusiasim — warriours 
are  made  by  nothiug  else.  The  less  euthusiasm  that 
an  army  has  in  the  ranks,  the  better  will  it  be  qualified 
for  a  long  and  disheartening  struggle.  The  fiery  intre- 
pidity of  youth  is  terrn)le  but  brief.  Tlie  cold  cau- 
tious prudence  of  manhood  and  old  age,  are  the  nuly 
solid  qualifications  for  a  long  war.  Alexander  would 
never  have  conquered  as  he  did,  with  otlicr  than  old 
,jnen.  The  battle,  which  is  to  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation,  is  not  to 
be  fought  by  the  chivalrick  spirits,  which  carried  the 
banners  of  republican  France,  through  everji*  kingdom 
of  Europe.  Enthusiasm,  is  often  irresistible  in  attack, 
in  the  battles  of  a  season,  in  a  summer  campaign  ;  but 
is  hopeless,  desponding  and  desperate  in  defence  and 
retreat,  through  battle  after  battle,  year  after  year.  The 
triumphs  are  brief  and  dazzling,  but  itluiruB  too  bright- 
ly, it  consumes  itself.  The  most  terrible  enthusiasm 
is  always  the  least  enduring. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  Americans.  When 
iliey  became  a  nation,  they  were  on  lire  with  enter- 
prize.  But  they  knew  not  that  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  propose  great  actions  themselves  ;  it  was  only  their 
duty  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  preparing  them.  They 
were  the  soldiers  of  a  season  ;  it  was  therefore  poli- 
tick to  fill  their  minds  with  ardour  and  enthusiasm, 
although  the  battle  which  began  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  might  be  a  perpetual  entailment  up- 
on their  posterity.  But  it  would  have  been  otherwise, 
had  they  been  arrayed  for  the  whole  season  of  strife^— 
not  to  throw  down  their  arms  until  the  war  wa«  at  an 
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end,  iben  discipliue^  not  enthusiagm^  must  Lave  beeu 
their  most  effective  and  formidable  attribute. 

The  first  troops  were  precipitately  hurried  into  the 
field,  under  their  lt'inj)oravy  engagements,  operating 
like  an  enlistment  at  will  ;  under  officers  so  exactly 
tbeir  equals,  that  one  of  them  has  been  found  shaving 
bis  own  men  ;  and  it  was  a  common  practice  for  tlicm 
to  club  tbeir  pay  and  share  it  witli  the  privates  of  their 
regiment  or  company,  and  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, under  such  circumstances,  were  defeated. — 
After  their  defeat,  they  hurried  home  with  the  same 
precipitation.  Yet,  some  of  tliem  became  solders; 
the  officers  soon  felt  their  pride  in  requisition,  were 
better  paid,  were  more  exposed  to  applause  or  cen- 
sure, were  entitled  to  keep  better  company  in  the  ar- 
my than  they  could  expect  at  home,  became  unwilling 
to  retire  from  places  of  authority  to  their  tranquil  equa- 
lity, and  generally  remained  when  tbeir  troops  with- 
drew. Ry  this  process  of  continual  refinement,  many 
good,  and  some  excellent  officers  were  pr(»duced,  par- 
ticularly among  the  higher  ranks. 

At  length  Congress  were  made  to  confess  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  mischiefs  they  had  brought  upon  the  country 
by  their  miserable  temporizing  policy  ;  and  on  the  six- 
teenth of  September,  pa.ssed  a  resolution  for  the  imme- 
diate enlistment  of  eighty-eight  battalions,  to  serve  du- 
ring the  war  ;  this  resolution  was  afterwards,  on  the 
twelfth  of  November,  amended  so  as  to  |>ermit  an 
enlistment  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  This 
was  the  first  measure  of  Congress,  pn)portioned  to 
the  question  at  issue.  Indeed,  its  whole  character 
was  vigorous  and  decided.  A  bounty  of  twenty  dol- 
lars  to  privates  and  non-comnussioned  officers,  was  (o 
be  given,  and  land  in  the  following  proportions,  was 


f  al».  Tbe  cppoivtam  of  aD, 

the  flttag  offacaacm  vu  IHt  to  the  sIjUv  fsvTTv- 
menu.  Each  itelB  vm  !•  fnnriit 

paj  of  the  ■•!&■■>  Thr  mppoisteeai 
rw-HiMffhhc,  three    battalicMs ;  Mat 
tfi  fAeea  ;  Jthode  I^Uod.  two :  Coaocctiat,  c%hC; 
lew-Tork  fo«r ;  New  Jcr>«*j,  foor:  Peottsjlvi^^ 
twelve;  DeUware  oae  ;  MarjUnd.  eight ;  Yirpaift, 
North  C&roUn&y  mac;  South  Caroliiia^  six  ; 


Ob  tfaetweotietb  of  September,  the  aaxietf  muA  ear- 
len  of  Wmkinfjkm  on  tfab  arcomC^  led  hu  to 
rpnew  hL»  cxpo§talat]Diis  rn  the  followiiig  Baaocr.  It 

anelaocholy  and  paiDful  considrmtion  lo  tboae  who 
concerned  in  the  work  and  have  tliecomiiLand,  to 
be  fonniDi;  armies  cottstantlr.  and  lo  be  lefl  bj  troopi 
just  when  they  began  to  deaerrc  the  name,  or  perhaps 
ni  n  momf'nt  whf  n  an  importaut  blow  is  expected. — 
Thiit  1  am  informed  will  bo  thecase  at  Ticooderoga^ 
with  part  of  the  troops  thei«/- 

Od  the  Iwenty-fourtfaf  the  subject  was  renewed^  in 

kDolber  despatch  from  which  an  extract  will  be  made 

Id  thepro^reesof  the  detail,  but  »ome(hin«;thai  follows 

reepecting  the  diiitresse^  of  the  army^  ought  not  to  be 

omitted  here." 

«  J  would  beg  leave  to  mention  lo  Congres**"  bo 
condnues  <<  that  the  season  b  fast  approaching  when 
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clothes  of  every  kind  will  be  wanted  for  the  army, — 
Their  distress  is  already  great,  and  will  be  increased) 
as  (he  weather  becomes  more  severe.  Our  Hituation  is 
now  bad,  but  it  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  mili- 
tiawhoare  coining  to  join  us  from  the  states  of  Mati- 
sacbusetts  Bay  and  Counecdciit^  in  consequence  of 
the  requisition  of  Congress.  They,  I  am  informed* 
have  not  a  single  tent  or  necessary  of  any  kind ;  nor 
can  I  conceive  how  it  will  be  possible  to  support  them.*' 
And  in  another  place,  he  says  *'  these  Eastern  re-in- 
forcements  have  not  a  singlti  necessary,  not  a  pan  or 
a  kettle,  in  which  we  are  now  greatly  deficient. 

The  despatch  of  the  twenty-fourth^  above  alluded  to 
contains  these  words.  ^»  We  are  now  as  it  were  up- 
on the  eve  of  another  dissolution  of  an  army.  The  re- 
membranceuf  the  diliiculties  which  happened  ujiun  the 
occasion  lat^t  year:  the  consequences  which  might  have 
followed  the  change,  if  proper  advan'ages  had  been 
taken  by  the  enemy,  added  to  a  kitowledgc  of  the 
temper  and  situation  of  the  troops,  reflect  but  a  very 
gloomy  prospect  upon  the  appearance  of  things  now, 
and  satisfy  me,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that, 
unless  some  speedy  and  cfiectual  measures  are  adopt- 
ed by  Congress,  our  cause  will  be  lost.'' 

The  whole  of  the  letter  is  the  decent  manly  argu- 
ment of  a  soldier,  who  saw  clearly  all  he  expressed. 
He  urges  an  increase  of  pay — an  eulistraent  for  the 
war,  on  any  terms,  as  not  only  the  most  powerful  and 
certain,  butthcmosteconomical  means  of  defence.  ^<To 
bring  men  to  a  pmper  degree  of  buburdination,  is  not 
the  work  of  a  day,  u  month,  or  a  year :  and  unhappily 
for  us  and  the  cause  we  ai  e  engaged  in  ;  the  little  dis- 
cipline I  have  beeu  laboring  to  establish  in  the  army, 
under  my  immediate  command,  is  in  a  manner  done 


fntl*"t  ''t^tk^r  Within  tncsp  f<tw 

|{«r.  «  «r«'#^rp  -Wirmiftii  rnoK  place  benri 
Jion«#vfnstit  irfUntrr^nrt  tfiffntailers,  yidi 

fjv   firf?a<tirr  fr^fwrai    L^jiiie*  and  a 
.\ mfrrrans  finder   Lu  f.'ol.  Knowiron  of  Ci 
afiit  \fft|or  l^ffrh  of  Vrrsnia.     The  ColoBci  in  me 
li<»3ii  *»f  th^  ;irrion  ramvi»fi  a  morui  womiL  and  ieil 
at  Th«»  h«Mui  fif  liJM  mffn.     The  Major  receiriHi  three 
balU  Mimneh  }ii«  liodr.     The  .Vmerkans   beiiaTed 
wHh    'idmirahlft  r-iHdneA«  and  n^soindoa.  aod  faiiiT 
li^at  th^r  adver«»ftrie«i  liv  hard  fi^rin^.     Their  loea. 
i*Kn*pi]n  rhpir  xallant Colonel,  wiu vprr inconadera- 
lile  :  ahoiit  forty  w^rp  wonnded.  The  loss  of  the  ene- 
my, <-an«iif|prin«;  the  nnmhera  en^a^ed.  was  -lerere  : 
.imorintinqto  neaHy  one  hundred  wounded  and  twen- 
ty killeH.     Thifi  little  affair  had  a  wonderfhl  effect 
upon  thp  Ampriran«.  Tliese  were  the  very  men.  who. 
lint  th»f  firty  hpf<»rp  liari  fled  mo  j^hamefiilly  at  the  first ap- 
proArli  of  an  rnrmy.  Tliey  had  feelings,  and  bein^  de- 
termioprl  (o  rpriepm  their  reputation^  or  perish,  offered 
lhem^p|vp4  ^^  voltinteers  to  encounter  the  enemy. — 
TliP  rr*Hi}lf  nhewed  what  mij^  he  expected  from  the 
rnhhle  of  the  nrmy,  if  they  were  once  disciplined  and 
well  offlrcri-fl.     The  affair  was  ef|nally   inspinting 
Ut  (hf  rommnnder  in  chief.     His  orders  of  the  follow- 
hvj^t\ny  roiitainrd  a  handsome  notice  of  the  brave  foi- 
jowpr^,  finfl  an  eners;etick  appeal  to  the  manhood  of 
lliP  whole  army.   ITet  somethinj;  of  the  militaiy  spirit 
WA«i  forgotten  in  nnimndvertinf;ona  remarkable  fact, 
thnf  Mome  of  the  inforionr  officers  had  disobeyed  his  or- 
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ders,  and  counteracted  his  schemes  ;  but  with  the  best 
intentions.  Such  a  circumstaace  shows,  nneqaivo- 
cally,  in  what  a  galling  state  of  dependence  he  was 
placed.  At  such  a  crilical  moment  as  tlus,  he  dared 
not  make  an  example  of  (hose  who  had  disobeyed  him, 
because  they  had  been  victorious;  not  even  when  it 
was  evident  that,  had  they  pursued  his  instructions, 
the  enemy  would  have  suffered  mucli  more.  To  have 
called  a  court  martial  on  them  mii^ht  have  chilled  the 
ardour  so  newl^'  kindled,  and  would  have  appeared  to 
the  army  as  harshness  or  cruelty.  Yet  it  was  neces- 
sary, and  should  have  been  done.  Examples  were 
wanted;  and  there  never  was  a  better  opportunity.  A 
court  martial  should  have  set  upon  every  man  engag- 
ed ;  and,  if  they  were  convicted  of  disobedience, pun- 
ished them.  Let  the  precedent  be  proclaimed,  and  then 
pardon  them  for  their  gallantry.  The  troops  should 
lie  taught  to  see  that  they  were  punished  for  a  violation 
of  military  laws,  and  rewarded  for  doing  their  duty. 
They  should  be  made  to  know  that  it  is  more  soldier- 
like to  be  conquered  when  doing  their  duty,  than  to 
conquer  when  acting  against  it.  Examples  of  both 
will  be  recollected.  One  of  the  naval  Cajitains  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  stationed  at  a  parti- 
cular post  to  watch  ihc  enemy,  and  knew  it  was  death 
to  disobey,  receiving  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were 
sailing  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  abandoned  ins 
cruising  ground  to  carry  the  information  to  his  Ad- 
miral. The  enemy  were  intercepted  and  captured. 
The  officer  was  sent  to  London.  "  How  dare  you," 
said  KUzabeth:  ^' How  dareyou  disobey  your  orders? 
Vou  kuew  it  was  death.''  ^*  Your  Majesty,'^  said  the 
gailofy  '^  I  should  be  unworthy  to  command  in  the  Bri- 
iiah  navy,  if  I  hesitated  to  risk  my  life  for  my  coun- 
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try."  A  court  was  called ;  lie  was  sentenced  to  death-^ 
and  immediately  restored.  By  this  judicious  mea- 
flure  no  precedent  was  afforded  for^disoliedience-  And 
'^once,  in  Marlborough's  army,  a  picket  were  found 
nearly  starved  to  dcatli  at  a  great  distance  from  camp. 
They  liad  been  ordered  out,  and  forgotten.  When  the 
Commanding  OilRcfr  uas  a.sked  if  he  did  not  know 
that  the  army  hud  marched,  he  answered,  yea.  Why 
did  you  not  follow,  said  the  other — I  had  no  orders^ 
siaid  he.  Such  is  the  nnturc  of  true  discipline.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  soldier. 

It  was  discovered,  on  the  day  after  this  skirmish, 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  the  enemy  were  enga- 
ged, than  had  lieen  supposed  at  the  time.  This  gave 
l^ouble  animation  to  the  conquerors.  A  charge  had 
been  made  and  continued  with  such  impetuosity,  as 
to  drive  the  enemy  entirely  fi-om  their  ground;  but 
the  troops  were  immediately  recalled,  lest  the  enemy 
should  advance  his  reinforcements.  It  was  afterwards 
found  that  this  was  the  case — a  large  body  were  on 
their  road,  when  the  Americans  were  withdrawn.  The 
troops  engaged  were  chiefly  New  Englanders  and  Vir- 
ginians. The  attack  had  been  begun  too  suon  by 
part  only,  and  to  that  circumstance  their  loss  was  chief- 
ly attributed.  The  first  party  were  afterwards  rein- 
forceil  by  apart  of  two  Maryland  regiments,  and  a  de- 
tachment from  the  eastern  troops,  who  instantly  charg- 
ed the  enemy  with  their  bayonets,  with  such  fury  as 
to  force  them  through  the  wood  in  which  they  were 
posted,  to  a  plain,  and  were  still  furiously  pushing  up^ 
on  them  when  they  were  recalled. 

Another  attack  was  now  to  be  expected  on  the  main 
army.  It  became  evident,  from  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,   that  something   important  was   meditated. 
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^m  Their  cannon  were  advanced  towards  the  American 

^B  ranks  on  the  heights.    Eight  or  nine  ships  of  war  ran 

^B  up  the  North  River^  as  it  was  supposed,  to  cannonade 

^m  the  right  flank  of  the  Americans,  when  the  land  bat- 

^M  teries  were  opened  in  front. 

^M  The  city  had  heen  taken  possession  of,  immediate- 

^M  ly  after  the  evacuation,  by  a  brigade  of  the  royal  ar- 

^M  my.  They  bad  been  there  but  a  few  days^  when  a  tire 

^P  broke  out  at  a  place  where  a  party  of  their  sailors  had 

J  been  frolicking,-  which  spread  with  unexampled  fury. 

^m  The  buildings  were  then  chiefly  covered  with  shin- 

^M  gles ;  the  weather  had  been  extremely  dry  for  some 

^H  days  ;  a  strong  southerly  wind  prevailed  at  the  time ; 

^M  and  it  broke  out  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 

^K  a  season  when  the  town  was  almost  empty  of  its  ci- 

^m  tizens — and  the  engines  and  pumps  were  chiefly  out 

^B  of  order.  Aboutone  thousand  buildings  were  destroy- 

^M  ed,  and  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  sailors  and  sol- 

^B,  diers  with  engines  from  the  fleet,  the  whole  city  must 

^^  have  been  reduced  to  ashes. 

^M  There  were  reports  at  the  time  that  the  fire  appear- 

^V  peared  at  the  same  moment  in  dift*ercnt  quarters  of  the 

^B  town;  but  this  was  afterwards  contradicted  ;  and  the 

^m  calamity  was  comftiouly  ascribed  to  the  disorderly  con- 

^H  duct  of  the  sailors.     Happening  as  it  did — so  irame- 

^B  diatcly  after  Washington  had  made  its  destruction  a 

^B  subject  of  inquiry  in  Congress  :    almost  recommend- 

^P  ing  the  measure  to  Congress — thecircumstauce  of  its 

r  having  been  delayed  till  after  the  enemy  bad  taken 

f  possession  of  it,  could  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  tode- 

Istroy  the  presumption  that  it  was  done  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  now,  perhaps,  too  late  to  determine  the 
question — but  tliis  will  be  conceded  by  all :  tliat  if  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  Congress,  i(  woulil  not  have 
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been  avowed  at  tbe  time,  and  probably  never  after- 
warils. 

The  local  jealousies  ami  prejndices  of  the  different 
Pro\incial9  bad  now  arrived  at  such  a  stale  of  l»ilier- 
nes8  and  acrimony,  that  it  wa."^  helieve^l,  the  New  Ku- 
gland  and  Pennsylvania  troops  would  aa  willingly 
fight  each  other  as  the  enemy;  while  the  disorders  of 
the  camp,  and  general  licentiousness  of  the  men,  ex- 
ceeded all  belief.  Many  of  the  regimental  Surgeons 
were  in  the  daily  practice  of  selling  re.commendations 
for  furloughs  and  discharges  for  one  sbillingper  man« 
One  of  the  suspected  number  was  arraigned,  and  ac- 
tually convicted  of  having  sold  them  for  six  pence ; 
but  iuKtead  of  being  hung  up  ma  a  mark  of  the  mo*it 
shameless  villainy,  for  the  abhorrence  of  the  whole  ar* 
my,  he  was  civilly  drummed  out  of  the  camp. 

Several  of  the  regimental  Surgeons  had  never  seen 
an  operation  performed*  and  were  ignorant  to  a  de- 
gree, that  would  never  be  credited  in  these  days.  And 
even  those  who  had  alulities,  experience,  and  practice; 
and  were  otherwise  qualiiuMl,  were  deficient  in  the  most 
necessary  instruments.  A  general  return  was  order- 
ed :  and  it  appeared  that  in  fifteen  regiments  for  fif- 
teen Surgeons  and  as  many  Mates,  all  the  instruments^ 
and  they  were  private  property,  were  six  sets  for  am- 
putation: two  for  trepanning;  fifteen  cases  for  the 
pocket;  seventy  five  crooked  and  six  straight  needles; 
four  incision  knives  and  three  pairs  of  forceps  for  ex- 
tracting ball4.  Such  a  deficiency  in  one  department, 
and  that  so  important  as  the  hospital,  will  cuablo  us 
to  judge  of  that  in  all  the  others. 

While  the  American  army  thus  occupied  the  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  in  constant  expectation  of  an  at- 
tack, with  troops  so  ill  calculated,  from  the  discoui- 
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;  circumstances  partially  enumerated  above,  to 
resist  it,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  small  party  under 
Colonel  Jackson  on  one  of  tlic  British  outposts  upon 
Mutineer  Island.  The  party,  with  two  pieces  of  can- 
non, descended  Haevlcm  lliver  in  five  (lat  bottomed 
boats,  about  five  in  the  morning.  The  post  was  guai'd- 
ed  by  only  eiglity  men.  One  <d*  the  boats^  as  they  ap- 
proached, wa«  fired  upon  by  the  Brune  frigate^  at  an- 
chor near  the  island,  and  sunk.  The  Colonel  land- 
e<l,  attacked  the  party  with  great  spirit,  but  was  wound- 
ed, deserted  by  his  troops  and  compelled  to  retreat 
with  the  loss  of  a  gallant  otllcer,  and  two  and  twenty 
men. 

About  four  weeks  after  the  evacuation,  on  the  twelfth 
of  October,  General  Howe  bavins;  matured  bis  plan 
for  cutting  ofl'the  commuuicaliou  between  the  Kaslern 
States  and  the  American  army,  began  an  attempt  to 
enclose  them  and  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  This 
very  step  might  have  been  taken  a  full  month  earlier, 
undergreater  advantages,  if  Iheaccountofbisforceand 
supplies  may  be  relied  upon :  but  General  Howe  was 
also  a  cautions,  extremely  cautious  commander. — 
AV^ith  this  view  the  major  part  of  the  army  passed 
through  Hurl  Gate,  entei*ed  the  Sound,  an<l  landed  on 
Troy's  Neck,  in  West  Chester  County,  on  the  i2tb 
of  October.  Two  days  after  this  movement^  General 
Lee  aiTivcd  from  the  Southern  department:  be  had 
been  anxiously  expected,  and  his  arrival  was  hailed 
by  the  whole  army  as  a  most  auspicious  event.  His 
success  at  the  South,  an<l  his  being  a  foreigner,  were 
sufficient  to  excite  such  feeliiigs  in  raw  troops,  had  bis 
abilities  and  reputation  been  thrown  eniirely  out  of 
the  question.  The  entire  ellective  force  of  the  Ame- 
ricansy  including  militia,  may  be  etitiraated  at  the  lime 
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of  his  arrival,  with  much  certainty,  at  ninetecu  thou- 
sand. The  M-holc  army  were  lookiugfor  his  presence 
as  the  signal  of  battle.  He  found  a  prevailing  inclina- 
tion among  the  superiour  officers  to  remain  on  the  Is- 
land, which  he  endeavoured  to  counteract  by  his  ut- 
most efforts,  urging  with  some  degree  of  vehemenoey 
the  necessity  of  an  instant  removal  to  East  or  We«t 
Chester. 

A  number  of  regiments  had  been  sent  away  some 
days  before,  to  delay  the  operations  of  the  enemy : 
and  it  was  so  eflTectually  done,  that  the  royal  army  bad 
spent  six  days  at  this  most  critical  season  in  attempt- 
ing to  laud  on  the  continent  over  a  broken  causeway* 
when  there  were  many  other  places  where  it  might 
have  been  efTected  without  difficulty  or  molestation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  second  division  of  foreign 
troops  had  arrived  at  New  York ;  there  were  eevcn* 
ty  sail,  with  four  thousand  Hessians,  one  thousand 
Waldeckers,  two  companies  of  chasseurs,  or  riflemen, 
two  hundred  English  recruits  and  two  thousand  bag- 
gage horses.  They  had  left  St.  Helen's  June  £8th, 
wcredriven  into  Plymouth  July  7th,  and  there  detain- 
ed till  the  19th.  By  this  reinforcement.  Sir  William 
.Howe's  force  was  encreased  to  thirty  seven  thousand 
men  ;  he  immediately  determined  on  a  more  vigorous 
txcrtion  of  his  power,  and  had  already  hegun  a  new 
system  of  operations  at  the  moment  of  General  Lce^s 
arrival  in  the  American  camp. 

The  remonstrances  of  this  General  had  this  effect :  a 
.council  of  war  was  called  on  the  l6th  of  October,  when 
by  a  manly  and  frank  exposure  of  their  perilous  situa- 
tion; the  enemy  having  the  command  of  the  water  on 
both  sides  of  them;  a  strong  force  in  their  front  and 
rear  t  and  the  only  chance  of  retreat  left  being  by  a 
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bridge,  which  they  must  pass  immediately^  or  be  en- 
tirely enclosed — a  resolutiou  was  obtained  for  the  com- 
plete and  instant  evacuation  of  the  whole  island. — 
General  Lee  also  recommended,  and  even  urged  with 
earnestness  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Washington ; 
but  in  this  measure,  he  was  opposed  by  the  steadiness 
of  General  Greene,  wiio  contended  that  the  possession 
of  that  post  would  divert  a  large  portion  of  the  enemy 
from  acting  with  the  main  body;  and  in  conjunction 
with  fort  Lee,  on  the  Jersey  side,  would  be  of  the  ut- 
most service  in  covering  the  transportation  of  provi- 
sions and  stores  up  the  North  River,  for  the  use  of 
the  American  army.  He  added,  further,  that  the  gar- 
rison could  be  brought  off  at  any  time  by  boats  fixim 
the  Jersey  side,  and  his  opinion  prevailed.  It  is  known 
however,  that  Washington  was  witli  those  who  wished 
to  abandon  this  post,  which  so  materially  contributed 
to  the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  army.  The  system  of 
defence,  evacuation  and  retreat  was  therefore  adopted 
in  its  fullest  extent,  as  a  general  plan,  and  as  a  first 
step,  the  garrison  of  Kort  Washington,  amounting  to 
three  thousand,  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

General  Howe  was  at  length  ready  to  strike  the 
long  meditated  blow.  After  posting  Lord  Percy  with 
two  brigades  of  British,  and  one  of  Hessian  troops, 
amotiftiing  to  about  five  thousand,  in  the  lines  near 
Ilaerlem,  to  protect  New-York  from  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Washington,  and  a  delay,  of  six  days  already 
mculioned,  at Troy^sNeck, advanced  to  the  vicinity  of 
New  Uochelle,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October.  On  their 
march  they  were  constantly  annoyed  by  a  party  of 
Americans,  wliom  General  Lee  had  posted  behind  a 
wall.  Their  advance  was  twice  repulsed,  and  the 
Americans  did  not  quit  their  post  till  the  British  threw 
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heir  whole  forrr  into  snliil  columns,  when  they  gai 
leirscvci-al  vollies,  and  retrealed,  as  they  had  bei 
nlt'rcd.     The  Americans  had  a  small  nnmhcr  kill- 
el  and  about  sixty  wounded,  but  the  lossorthc  enemy 
asmiirh  more  severe,  beingunprotected  andcoustant- 
y  mniirpuvering.   On  the  21st,  General  Howe  tnoved 
U  n;;lit  and  centre  two  miles  to  the  northward  of 
cw  Rochelle,  on  the  road  to  the  White  Plains^ 
here  he  received,  on  the  22d,  a  large  reinforcement 
ibf  llcssians  and  Waldeckers,  under  General  Kuyp- 
tauten. 

Owing  to  the  distressing  scarcity  of  wagon  and  ar- 
tillery hoi'scs  in  the  American  army,  the  removal  of 
tlieir  ba;;gagc  was  painful,  laborious,  and  sluggish  in 
tlie  exttvme.  The  few  teams  that  could  be  obtained 
Were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  purpose^  and  the  de- 
ficiency could  only  be  supplied  by  the  labour  of  the 
fioldiei's,  who  toiled  night  and  day  at  the  artillery- and 
baggage.  During  the  retreat,  General  Washington 
constantly  presented  a  front  to  the  enemy,  extending 
fi-om  East  Chester  nearly  to  the  White  Plains,  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  bigh  way.  This  effectually  pro- 
tected the  i-ear,  which  was  uncommonly  encumbered 
with  the  sick,  cannon,  and  stores  of  the  army,  and  pre- 
vented, what  was  most  to  be  feared,  their  being  out- 
flanked. The  line  then  presented  a  chain  of  sniall^ 
entrenched  and  unconnected  camps,  occupying  suc- 
cessively every  height  and  rising  ground,  from  Valen- 
tineas  Hill;  about  a  mile  from  Kingsbridge^  ou  the 
right,  and  extending  almost  to  the  White  Plains,  on 
the  left. 

Somelittleskirmishingtook  place  during  the  march, 
the  i-esult  of  which  served  to  inspirit  the  Americans. 
The  most  trivial  circumstance^  arc  not  disregarded  on 
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occasions  of  despondency.  A  small  party  of  Colonel 
Hand's  riflemen,  about  two  hundred  and  forty,  enga- 
ged a  detachment  of  Hessian  chasseurs,  and  drove 
them  in.  The  former  had  one  man  mortally  wounded^ 
but  the  Hessians  left  ten  dead  on  the  Held.  An  atlempt 
was  made  to  cut  off  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  which 
had  been  advanced  to  Alomaris  Neck.  The  expedi- 
tion was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Hazlet,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  extent  that  had  been  anticipated.  The  Ame- 
rican advance  under  Colonel  Greene  of  Virginia,  fell 
in  with  their  outguard  and  brought  off  thirty  six  pcr- 
sonS)  sixty  mnskets^  and  some  blankets.  Tiie  number 
of  the  enemy's  killed  could  not  be  certainly  known  : 
it  was  said  that  twenty  five  were  counted;  but  the 
American  loss  was  two  killed,  and  ten  or  twelve 
wounded,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Greene,  danger- 
ously. 

The  royal  army,  enabled  by  their  facilities  for  tran- 
sportation, to  move  with  greater  freedom  and  celeri- 
ty than  the  Americans,  advanced  on  the  25th  of  Oc* 
tober,  and  took  a  strong  position  with  the  Bronx  in 
front  The  latter  immediately  made  a  correspondent 
movement,  broke  up  their  line  of  detached  camps,  left 
a  corps  for  tlie  pmtection  of  Kingsbridge,andconcen- 
trate<l  their  whole  strength  in  the  White  Plains,  be- 
Idnd  the  entrenchments  previously  thrown  up  by  their 
advance.  In  this  position.  General  Howe  having  con- 
summated his  plan  for  bringing  his  cautious  advance 
to  a  decisive  action,  advanced  against  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  3dSth  in  twocoltimns;  his  left  under  Gene- 
ral Heisler.  Before  noon  the  American  advance  par- 
ties were  driven  in,  and  (he  enemy  formed  with  his 
right  upon  the  road  to  Momarioueck,  about  a  mile 
from  the  American  centre;  and  with  his  left  upon  the 
VOL.    I.  fts 
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Bronx,  about  the  same  distance  from  the  right  flank 
of  the  American  entrenchments. 

General  M^Dout^all,  M'ith  sixteen  hundred  men,  had 
been  advanced  by  WaNliington.  to  a  commanditi!;  cmi* 
nence^  separated  from  llie  right  flank  of  the  Americans 
by  the  Bronx,  which  by  its  windings^  protected  him 
from  the  left  of  the  Koyal  force:  And  General  Leslie  \\  itb 
the  second  British  Brigade  :  the  Hessian  Grenadiers^ 
under  Colonel  Donop,  and  a  battalion  of  Hessian  iu- 
fantry  were  ordered  on  the  twenty-eighth  to  dislodge 
him.  With  this  view,  a  brigade  of  the  Hessians,  un- 
der Colonel  Rhaly  passed  the  Bronx^  and  white  the 
other  troops  assailed  General  M^Dougall  in  front, 
gained  a  position  which  eimbied  them  to  annoy  bis 
flank.  The  hill,  however,  Mas  defonded  against  thisi 
force  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  for  more  than  an 
hour,  though  General  M*Dougall  was  deserted  by  two 
thirds  of  his  men  ;  four  whole  regiments  of  militia  had 
abandoned  him  iu  the  commencement  of  the  action,  nl 
the  approach  of  a  small  body  of  light  horse,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  and  fifty. 

During  this  attempt  to  dislodge  General  M*DougalU 
the  American  baggage  was  moved  off  in  full  view  of 
the  British  army  ;  and  a  scattering  fire  was  continued 
along  the  adjoining  walls  and  enclosures.  The  Ame- 
ricans lost  forly-seven  killed  and  seventy  wounded^ 
and  by  a  return  said  to  have  been  found  uu  the  lield^ 
a  commou  expedient  with  the  Americans  at  this  time, 
for  discovering  the  superior  loss  of  the  Brit^nh.  that  of 
the  enemy  was  said  to  have  been  ten  officers^  inclu- 
ding Colonel  Leslie,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
privates  killed  and  wouuded.  From  the  advantage 
of  position^  possessed  by  the  Americans,  there  sucms 
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to  be  nolliing  unreasonable  in  allowing  so  small  a  pro* 
portion. 

Suou  after  (bis,  tbe  Hessian  grenadiers  were  moved 
forward;  within  reach  of  the  American  cannon  ;  with 
the  second  British  brigade  in  their  rear,  and  two  Hes- 
sian brigades  on  the  left  of  the  second  ;  the  eighth  and 
centre  maintaining  their  ground.  In  this  position^  the 
whole  royal  array  lay  upon  their  arms^  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  left  to  make  their  attack.  But  during 
the  night,  Washington  changed  liis  front ;  his  left  kept 
its  post,  while  his  right  fell  back  and  occupied  a  range 
of  hills.  Ill  this  admirable  position,  with  hiH  works 
encreased  and.strengthened,  he  was  prepared  and 
wished  to  i-eccive  the  enemy.  But  Sir  William  Howe, 
was  too  wary  to  assail  bim^  and  on  the  twenty  ninth, 
after  an  ineSTectual  attempt  to  dislodge  a  small  force 
under  Colonel  Glover,  from  a  hill  he  had  occupied^ 
drew  off  his  army  towards  Dobb'a  Ferry,  determin- 
ing, a.s  he  said,  to  defer  a  general  action  until  a  rein- 
forcement, which  was  hourly  expected  under  Karl 
Percy,  who  had  been  left  to  watch  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Washington  ;  and  the  Americans  filed  off  in  a 
north  eastern  direction. 

General  Howe,  it  is  said,  was  afterwards  asked 
by  General  I^ee,  while  a  prisoner,  why  he  did  not  at- 
tack Washington  at  this  time  ?  His  reply  was  that 
he  had  formed  a  second  line.  But  the  American  de- 
cipliue  was  so  defective,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
new  troops  resist  tbe  contagion  of  a  panick,  so  groat, 
that  it  was  thought,  if  General  Howe  had  made  the  at- 
tempt, and  broken  the  first  line,  tbe  second  would  pro- 
liably  Iiave  been  thrown  into  confusion.  To  such  spe- 
culations, it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  General  Waiih- 
ington  knew  his  men,  and  w  islied  for  the  attack. 
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At  the  time  of  the  engagement  between  General  Leai 
lie  and  General  M^Dougall.  while  the  American  bag- 
gage was  moving  off.  General  Lee  severely  conderaued 
the  manner  in  which  the  American  army  were  drawn 

ip.  He  declared  that,  if  the  enemy  should  attack  the 

entre  and  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  the  Ame- 
rirans  must  meet  with  a  total  defeat,  or  lose  all  their 
bas^gage,  with  all  the  labour  and  expense  j»%t  incur- 
red in  procuring  new  means  of  transportation.  But  the 
precautions  of  Washington  were  altogether  directed 
to  another  object^  he  had  no  fears  on  this  account;  bi^ 

perntions  were  constantly  made  toprevent  the  enemy 
u  outflanking  him.     The  question  can  only  be  do- 

ided  by  military  men,  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  at  the  time  ;  and  the  military  char- 
acter of  Washington,  may  be  safely  put  against  thai 
of  General  Lee,  in  the  issue.  Washington  w:ih  qool, 
prudent  and  collected.  Lee  headstrong^  impetuous 
and  daring.  The  former  was  the  best  soldier  to  keep 
ft  country ;  the  latter  the  best  to  win  it.  And  here 
Va8  no  couutry  to  be  won  but  kept :  it  was  exclusive- 
ly a  war  of  defence. 

The  American  loss  during  these  evolutions  and  skir- 
'inishings  w  as  very  inconsiderable.  A  few  privates 
and  four  officers  only  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  At 
fcst,  it  was  apprehended  to  be  much  more  severe;  but 
the  missing  militia  were  constantly  returning  to  camp 
after  their  terrour,  had  abated.  A  few  prisouere,  and 
among  them  a  small  number  of  Hessians  and  Wal- 
deckers,  who  testified  some  astonishment  when  they 
found  they  were  to  be  neither  tortured  nor  scalped, 
when  captured  by  the  Americans. 

The  reinforcement  under  Lord  Percy  arrived  :  and 
General  Howe  determined  to  attack  Washiuirton  in 
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his  Irencbes.  Pieparations  were  made  forllie  evening 
of  the  lliirty-firsi,  but  a  beavy  rain  delayed  the  al- 
tempt  beyond  the  appointed  hour,  and  it  wan  after- 
wards postponed,  allhougb  the  day  M  as  jie^'nie. 

A  deserter  during  the  same  day  to  tlie  Americana*, 
gave  Washington  intelligence  of  this  design,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  following  night,  he  withdrew  bin 
troops — totally  abandoned  his  camp«  and  on  tlic  morn- 
ing of  November  first,  occupied  the  higli  grounds  ia 
North  Castle  District,  about  two  miles  distant,  leav- 
ing a  strong  rear  in  the  woods  and  on  the  heights  at 
White  IMaiDs.  So  soon  as  Ibis  was  known  to  the  Bri- 
tish General,  be  ordered  i\m  corps  to  be  attacked, 
but  again  be  was  prevented  finim  effecting  his  purpose 
by  a  violent  rain.  The  town  of  White  Plains  was  set 
on  fire  by  their  rear  gtiard,  with  all  the  forage  near 
the  lines,  and  entirely  consumed.  The  above  mea- 
sure in  the  bitterness  of  party  animosity,  was  charged 
to  the  American  Commander,  but  it  became  evident, 
afterwards,  that  the  burning  of  the  village  was  wholly 
owing  tu  the  misconduct  of  Colonel  Austin,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

After  these  mana?u\Tes,  Washington,  vith  part  of 
bis  army,  crossed  the  Ncuth  Jlivcr,  and  took  a  posi* 
tion  on  the  Jersey  side,  near  Fort  Lee,  opposite  Kort 
Washington,  leaving  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
men  under  General  Lee,  at  North  Castle. 

General  Howe  presuming  that  Washington  could 
not  be  drawn  into  an  engagement,  on  the  lifth  of  No- 
vember, abandoned  all  his  works  in  the  American 
front,  and  made  an  unexpected  movement  towards  the 
North  River.  "•  The  design  of  this  inantpuvre/'  says 
Washington  in  his  despatch  of  the  sixth,  *'  is  a  matter 
of  much  conjecture  and  speculation,  and  cannot  be 
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accounted  for  Avith  any  degree  of  ceHainty.  Tlic 
onnds  we  bad  taken  possession  of  were  strong  and 
vaniageousy  and  such  as  tbey  could  not  liave  gained 
without  much  hiss  of  blood,  in  case  an  attempt  had 
been  made.  1  bad  taken  every  possible  precaution  to 
prevent  their  outflanking  us  ;  which  may  have  led  to 
the  present  measure.  They  may  still  have  in  view 
tlieir  original  plan,  and  by  a  sudden  wheel,  try  to  ac- 
complish it.  DetachmenU  are  constantly  out  to  ob- 
serve their  motions,  and  to  bnrrass  them  as  much  as 
possible." 

"  In  respect  to  myself,"  he  continues,  after  some 
otliers  remarks,  <*  I  cannot  indulge  an  idea  that  Ge- 
neral Howe  supposing  he  is  going  to  New- York, 
means  to  close  the  campaign  and  sit  down  without  at- 
tempting something  more.  I  think  it  highly  probable 
and  almost  certain,  that  he  will  make  a  descent  witU 
part  of  bis  troops  into  Jersey  :  and  as  soon  as  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  pi*esent  manceuvi-e  is  real  and  nol  a 
feint,  I  shall  use  every  means  in  my  power  to  fonvard 
a  i>art  ofmir  n»rce  to  counteract  his  designs  ;  nor  shall 
I  be  disappointed  if  he  sends  a  detachment  to  tlie 
southward,  fur  the  purpose  of  making  a  winter  cam- 
paign." ^ 

About  tlii^  time  too,  Sir  William  Howe  had  as- 
sembled a  number  of  tran<<port9  at  Red  Hook,  witli 
three  thousand  troops,  with  a  design  of  visiting  Rhode 
Island.  There  was  no  obsen'cd  secrecy  in  the  trana- 
action,  and  perhaps  from  tliat  very  reason,  it  n  as  be- 
lieved by  Washington  lo  be  destined  to  that  part  of 
the  country,  for  be  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  the 
first  step  to  a  southern  expedition. 

*«  In  another  place"  under  the  snme  date,  he  says 
1  expect  the  enemy,  m  ill  send  their  force  against 
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Fort  Washington,  and  invest  it  imniediaiely."  And 
this,  it  soon  appeared  was  the  i^al  design  oFtlic  move- 
ment made  by  Sir  William  Howe.  General  Knyp- 
hauseu  had  already  been  advanced  to  secure  the 
heights,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingshridge,  the  mo- 
ment they  were  evacuated  by  the  Aaiericaus,  who 
withdrew  to  Fort  Washington.  In  the  mean  time  se- 
veral ships,  disregarding  all  the  obstructions  in  the 
North  River,  had  ascended  it ;  a  cu'cumstance  calling 
imperiously  on  the  Americans  to  change  their  plans  of 
defence,  and  prepare  f(>rsome  new  and  important  en- 
terprise of  their  enemy.  On  the  eighth,  Washington 
in  writing  to  General  Green,  mentioned  this  ciiTum- 
stancc,  and  expressed  an  opinion  decidetlly  against 
longer  hazarding  at  Fort  Waslnugton,  but  giving  no 
positive  orders  for  its  evacuation,  as  the  character  of 
General  Greene,  who  was  on  the  spot,  made  itjustiU- 
able  to  leave  him  with  a  discretionary  power,  either 
of  a!)andoning  it,  or  defending  it  to  the  last  extremitj, 
Tu  this  General  Greene  replied,  tiiat  he  did  nut  think 
the  gan*isou  in  any  danger ;  they  could  be  brought  off 
at  pleasure,  were  very  useful  in  diverting  a  large  force 
from  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  ^*  This  post'^  said 
he,  speaking  of  Fort  Lee,  from  which  Washington 
had  recommended  an  immediate  removal  of  the  stores, 
<<  is  ofoio  importance  oaly  iu  coajuuction  with  Mount 
Washington.  I  was  over  there  last  evening,  and  the 
enemy  seem  to  be  disposing  matters  to  besiege  the 
place.  Coloael  Morgan,  (the  commander  at  Fori 
Washington,)  thinks  it  will  take  tliem  till  December 
expires,  before  they  can  cairy  it.  If  the  enemy  do 
not  find  it  an  object  of  importance,  tliey  will  not  trou- 
ble themselves  about  it  ;  if  they  do,  it  is  a  full  proof 
that  they  feel  an  injury  from  our  possessing  it.     Oar 


iving  it  op  will  opea  a  fr«e  coMmnucatioQ  with  tke 
itnr.  hv  way  of  King^hridgCy  tkftft  Moat  be  &  greai 
iTAotage  to  Umoi  and  inpifj  to  ss." 
lo  jviike  to  ibr  r^nutauoa  of  tUa  able  oAccTf  that 
reaaoaa  Bifht  be  seen  for  p^visdng  to  maintam 
postyfrnm  which  snrh  disastrana  coBseqacncea es- 
!d,  the  aborp  extract  is  faatkrollj  given- 
While  Sir  William  Howe  was  thaa  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  conmaoder  in  chief  and 
Oeoeral  Lee,  lor  the  reduction  of  thi$  important  post^ 
tbe  former  crmiRed  the  North  Rirer  and  took  the  po- 
previously  mentioned,  near  Fort  Lee.  As  the 
ilution  of  the  Aroericau  army  was  nowapproacb- 
%vtth  the  end  of  tbe  year,  and  one  body  of  three 
ttfaud  men  were  within  three  days  of  their  dis- 
charge, he  applied  to  Massachusetts  for  foor  thovsand 
milUia,  and  General  Lee  on  the  sixteenth,  addressed 
wboaeterasof  ser^icf  had  expired,  with  tbe  at- 
it  eameetness — appealed  to  their  feeling  a«  men. 
ffoldicrs,  on  whoso  conduct  the  very  salvation  of 
leir  country  was  at  Rtakc,  not  to  desert  him  at  so  cri- 
tical a  moment,  hut  all  in  vain.  They  abandoned  tbe 
army,  Iravin:;  only  General  Lincoln,  with  one  bun* 
dred  anil  fifty  of  their  number. 

On  the  nfleerKh,  the  royal  army  approached  Moant 
Wa!*thinp;ton,  and  Mciit  a  Muum<»ris  to  Colonel  ^lor- 
;aii ;  tu  which  he  replied  that  the  post  should  i>c  de- 
^feuuled  to  the  la<4t  extremity.  Intelligence  of  this  wa« 
earried  to  Wnshin^lou:  he  repaired  to  Fort  Lee,  and 
■bad  nearly  croKncd  the  North  River^  for  the  purpose 
of  aiiliiij;  in  the  defence,  when  he  met  General  Greene 
and  General  Putnam  returning;  they  informed  him 
that  the  troops  were  in  high  npirlts,  and  would  make 
gallant  defence — it  was  late  in  the  evenings  ho  re- 
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turned.  At  this  time  the  garrison  might  have  bcea 
withdrawn — there  wns  a  misgiving  in  the  mind  of 
Washington  :  but  even  he  did  not  believe  the  danger 
so  imminent  that  a  night  was  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  garrison. 

On  the  following  day,  November  I6th,  the  royal 
army  advanced  again&t  the  post  in  four  different  points. 
While  theenemy  were  approaching,  Generals  Wash- 
ington, Putnam,  Greene,  and  Colonel  Knox,  with  their 
Aids,  had  crossed  tlie  river,  and  m  ere  hastening  to  the 
fort,  when  a  sudden  sense  of  their  imprudence,  fortu- 
nately induced  them  to  return. 

The  first  attack  on  the  north  side  wa^  conduct- 
ed by  General  Knyphausen,  at  the  head  of  two  co- 
lumns of  Hessians  an<I  Waldeckers.  The  second,  on 
the  eastern  side,  was  made  by  two  battalions  of  guards, 
supported  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  body  of  grena- 
diers and  the  thirty  third  regiment.  These  two  parties 
i-rossed  Uaerlem  Creek,  in  boats,  and  landed  on  the 
American  right.  The  third  attack,  meant  as  a  feint, 
was  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stirling,  with 
the  forty  second.  The  fourth  division  was  under  Lord 
Percy,  with  his  reinforcements  from  the  south  of  the 
island.  Each  party  was  supported  by  a  powerful  and 
well  served  artillery. 

The  party  under  General  Rnyphausen  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  n  thick  wood,  where  a  regi- 
mcntuf  riflemen  under  Colonel  Rawling  were  posted. 
Between  these  parties  an  action  immediately  com- 
menced, which  was  continued  with  unexampled  spi- 
rit until  the  Hessians  had  lost  a  great  number  of  their  ' 
men. 

In  the  me^n  time,  a  body  of  the  British  light  infan- 
try advanced  against  a  party  of  American**,  who  were 
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posted  upon  a  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  etuioeoce^ 
which  poured  a  very  destructive  fire  from  behind  th<t 
rocks  and  trees;  and  after  ftuffering  severely,  drove 
them  from  their  position^  and  thus  secured  the  lauding 
of  the  main  body. 

Lord  Percy  carried  an  advanced  work  on  h'rs  side; 
and  Colonel  Stirling,  with  the  forty  second^  and  two 
battalions  of  the  second  brigade,  effected  a  landing  on 
the  left  of  the  .American  lines,  forced  his  way  to  the 
summit  of  a  *«te€p  hill,  took  one  hundred  and  seveoly 
prisoners,  and  then  crossed  the  island.  Adelalchmen4 
from  the  American  flying  camp,  who  were  stationed    ^. 
upon  the  lines,  abandoned  them  after  a  slight  resist-  ^M 
ance,  and  crowded  tumiiUuouBly  within  the  fort;  into    " 
which,  also,  Colonel  Magaw  had  determined  to  throw 
himself,  when  thus  he  saw  the  lines  forsaken. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Khal,  who  led  the  right 
column  of  Knyphausen^s  attack,  pushed  forward  and 
lodged  his  troops  within  one  hundred  yards  of  (he 
fort,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  left  colomil.  A 
summons  was  then  repeated,  and  the  garrison  surren- 
dered as  prisoners  of  war;  the  oflRcer»  keeping  their 
side  arms  and  baggage.  The  total  loss  of  the  British 
has  been  represented,  but  very  erroneously,  at  twelve 
hundred.  In  a  letter  of  November  Sist,  it  is  there  sta- 
ted by  Wahliingtou  himself,  ascomnninirated  ?>y  Co- 
lonel Cadwallader,  who  was  pnroled — That  of  the 
HesHians,  al>oul  three  hundred  privates  and  twenty 
seven  officers  were  killed  and  wounded  :  about  forty 
of  the  Britinb  troops  and  two  or  three  officers.  No  prr* 
soners,  of  course,  were  taken  :  and  the  total,  inste-ad 
of  twelve  hundred,  was  only  three  hundred  and  seven- 
ty.   That  of  the  gainers,  the  same  letter  says,  «  was 
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rery  inconsiderable ;"  but  docs  not  meution  the  num- 
"bcr. 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  in  tlie  fort  has  been 
generally  stated  at  about  twenty  seven  hundi'edy  and 
from  that  to  three  thousand  :  if  to  the  former  be  ad- 
ded those  which  had  been  previously  captured  by 
Colonel  Stirling,  the  total  will  amouut  to  twenty  eight 
hundred  and  seventy,  which  reduces  the  difference  to 
a  very  inconsiderable  number :  but  there  is  yet  some: 
thing  inexplicable  in  the  w  hole  account.  On  the  :^3tlij 
of  October  Washington  slates,  in  his  despatch  of  that] 
day,  that  there  were  fourteen  hundred  at  Fort  Wash^ 
ington,  and  six  hundred  at  Kingsbridge.  These  were 
afterwards  united,  and  amounted  to  oidy  two  thou- 
sand. And  again  on  the  I6th  of  November,  the  ve* 
ry  day  after  the  enemy  appeared  before  the  Fort^ 
Washington  writes  thus.  <<  When  the  army  moved  u^i 
in  consequence  of  General  Howe's  landing  at  Frog- 
Point,  Colonel  Magaw  was  left  in  that  commaud,  with, 
about  twelve  hundred  men,  and  orders  given  to  defendl 
it  to  the  last :"  then,  after  observing  thaf  he  had  coun- 
termanded these  orders,  and  left  the  defeikce  entirely 
to  Genera!  Greene,  he  pi'oceeds — "General  Greene, 
struck  with  the  importance  of  Uie  post,  and  the  dis* 
couragement  which  our  evacuation  of  posts  must  ne- 
cessarily have  given,  reinforced  Colonel  Magaw  with 
detachments  from  several  regiments  of  the  flying  camp, 
but  chiefly  of  Pennsylvania,  so  as  to  make  up  their 
number  about  two  thousand. ^^  Another  circumstance 
which  contributes  to  the  proof  that  the  garrison  amount- 
ed to  only  two,  instead  of  three  thousand,  is  this  : — 
the  letter  from  which  the  last  extract  is  taken,  is  offi- 
cial, and  was  not  written  until  the  garrison  had  sur- 
rendered ;  at  which  time  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
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Washington  was  so  ignorant  of  its  force,  aa  to  exti- 
mate  it  atone  thoasaml  men  less  than  the  truth. 

The  letter  continues  ;  '^  Early  this  morning  Colo- 
nel Magaw  posted  his  troops  partly  in  the  linens  thrown 
np  by  onr  army,  on  our  first  coming  thither  from 
New  York,  and  partly  on  a  commanding  hill  lying 
north  of  Mount  Washington.  In  this  position  the  at- 
tack began  about  ten  oVlock,  which  our  troops  stood 
and  returned  the  fire  in  euch  a  manner  as  gave  me 
great  hopes  the  enemy  were  entirely  repulsed.  But 
at  this  lime  a  body  of  troops  crossed  Haerlem  river  in 
boats,  and  landed  inside  of  the  second  lines,  our  troops 
being  then  engaged  in  the  first. 

"  Colonel  Cadwallader,  who  commanded  in  the 
lines,  sent  off  a  detachment  to  oppose  tiiem ;  but  they, 
being  overpowered  by  numbers. gave  way ;  upon  which 
Colonel  Cadwalladcr  ordered  his  troops  to  retreat  in 
order  to  gain  the  fort.  It  was  done  with  much  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  enemy  crossing  over^  came  upon  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  number  of  them  surrendered. 

'<  At  this  time  the  iies»ians  advanced  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  fort  in  ver^*  large  bodies.  They  wer«i  re- 
ceived by  the  troops  posted  tliere  with  proper  spirit, 
and  kept  back  a  considerable  time ;  but  at  lengthy 
they  were  also  obliged  to  submit  to  a  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  retire  under  the  cannon  of  the  foi*t.'*^ 

Washington  then  concludes,  after  mentioning  that 
the  garrison  had  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  and 
that  he  had  sent  a  billet  to  the  commanding  officer  di- 
recting him  to  hold  out  until  evening,  when  he  should 
be  brought  ufT;  but  which  arrived  toolate,  as  the  trea- 
ty was  concluded  so  far  that  be  could  not  retract — in 
these  words  :  "  The  loss  of  such  a  number  of  officers 
and  men,  many  of  whom  have  been  trained  with  moi-e 
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than  commou  attention,  will,  I  fear,  be  sorely  felt. 
And  this  is  all  he  says  of  an  event  which  shook  the 
whole  continent  of  America ;  an  event  which  in  its  con- 
sequences reduced  the  hopes  of  the  country  to  despon- 
dency. 

On  the  day  of  the  attack  General  Greene  and  some 
other  officers  united  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
fort.  The  former  censured  Colonel  Magaw  for  suf- 
fering the  troops  to  crowd  into  the  fort,  when  they 
abandoned  the  lines,  instead  of  ordering  them  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  facing  the  north,  to  encounter  t lie  Hes- 
sians; and  was  of  opinion,  further,  that  if  they  had 
been  so  pn.sted,  the  royal  army  might  have  been  kept 
at  bay  till  night,  when  the  troops  could  have  been 
brought  off.  There  can  be  little  question  that  if  Ge- 
neral Greene  had  been  in  command  at  the  time,  that 
a  more  resolute  defence  would  have  been  made^  and  if 
the  enemy  had  not  been  repulsed,  he  would  have  main- 
tained his  position,  at  all  hazards  for  one  night,  which 
might  have  saved  the  garrison. 

From  the  position  in  which  Washington  was  plac- 
ed, he  could  distinctly  see  his  soldiers  bayonetted, 
while  upon  their  knees,  with  their  hands  uplifted,  and 
even  at  that  hour,  great  as  must  have  been  his  anxie- 
ty, when  the  fate  of  so  important  a  post  was  at  stake^ 
the  feelings  of  the  man  were  as  conspicuous  as  those 
of  ttie  soldier.  It  is  said,  he  was  affected  with  the 
butchery  even  to  tears  :  and  General  Lee,  to  whom 
the  fate  of  the  post  was  sent  by  express,  so  far  for- 
got the  natural  aud  unbending  stateliness  of  his  cha- 
racter, as  to  burst  into  the  roost  passionate  exclama- 
tions, accompanied  also  with  tears.  It  was  indeed  a 
terrible  blow.  Even  on  the  19th,  he  had  not  recover- 
ed his  composure ;  for  he  wrote  thus  to  Washington 
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on  tliat  day — <'  Oh  General,  why  would  you  he  aver* 
persuaded  hy  men  of  inferiour  judgment  to  your  owm  ? 
It  was  a  curaed  affair!"  The  defence  of  (he  pofiC  had 
always  appeared  impossihle  to  this  ccceDtiick  man. 
The  moment  he  was  told  that  it  was  determined  to 
maintain  it,  he  exclaimed.  <^hen  we  ar«  uudone!'' 
See  I.  Wilkinson^s  Memoirs,  108,  for  a  letter  of  hia 
to  General  Gates,  in  which  he  says,  ^- £»fre  kohm^  a 
certain  ^at  man  is  damnably  dejBcieut.'' 

Fort  Washington  being  reduced,  the  whole  enei^ 
ofSirWilliam  Howe  was  directed  immediately  against 
Fort  Lee.     This  is  situated  upon  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  about  ten  miles  in  extent,  M'ith  the  North  Kivor 
on  one  side,  and  the  Hacklnsack,   and  the  English 
Neighhoiirlioiid,  one  of  itH  branches,  on  the  other  side; 
neither  of  which  were  fordable  near  the  works.  This 
neck  joins  the  main  land  nearly  opposite  the  commu- 
nication between  theNorth  and  East  Rivers,  at  Kings- 
bridge.     It  had  always  been  regarded  as  an  append- 
age to  Fort  Washington,  and  after  the  fall  of  that, 
every  effort  had  been  making  to  recover  the  9tore8,  ar- 
tillery, and  ammunition  ;  the  last  of  which  was  com- 
pletely effected,  but  the  other  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbs 
enemy.     It  was  not  intended  to  withstand  the  enemy 
for  an  hour;  preparations  for  abandoning  were  alrea- 
dy on  foot,  when  on  the  Idth  of  November,  in  theraum- 
ing,  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  first  and  second  bat- 
talions of  light  infantry ;  two  companies  of  chassei^; 
two  battalions  of  British  and  two  of  Hessian  grena* 
diers  ;  two  battalions  of  guards,  and  the  thirty  third 
and  fifty  second  regiments,  passed  through  this  comma- 
niraliou  in  lM)ftt8,  and  landed  between  Uobb^s  Fcny 
and  Fort  Lee,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  English 
BeighlK>urhood.    An  account  of  this  movement  wmm 
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brought  to  General  Greeue,  wbile  in  bed.  An  imme- 
diate evacuation  was  resolved  upon.  The  garrison 
were  directed  to  j^ain  the  English  Ncighbourhuod, 
which  would  secure  their  retreat ;  and  au  express  was 
dispatched  (o  Washington  at  Die  Ilacknsack  (own. 
The  main  body  wei-c  drawn  up  iu  front  of  the  enemy, 
80  as  to  secure  the  bridge,  and  Washington  took  com- 
mand of  them;  while  General  Greene  returned  to  se- 
cure the  remainder^  and  collect  the  stragglers,  which 
wafl  happily  effected.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy, 
as  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  high  ground  in  his  front, 
formed}  and  advanced  against  the  fort,  extending  them- 
selves in  their  progress,  to  seize  on  the  passes  over 
the  river. 

By  the  decisive  movement  of  the  energetick  Greene, 
much  was  done  to  counteract  the  evil  imprcsHionft 
against  him  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  loss  of  the 
garrison  at  the  other  fort,  and  the  garrison  was  snatch- 
ed from  the  enemy  when  almost  within  his  reach ;  with 
the  loss,  it  is  true,  of  all  their  artillery,  then  a  most 
important  consideration  ;  a  quantity  of  tents  which 
could  not  be  replaced,  and  some  stores  ;  with  ninety 
nine  privates  and  six  officers  taken  by  the  enemy. 

The  purpose  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  to  throw  his 
troops  across,  from  the  place  of  landing,  so  far  as  the 
Haokinsack  bridge^  which  would  have  enclosed  the 
garrison  between  the  North  and  Ilackinsack  rivers, 
where  they  must  have  fallen  speedily,  by  some  means 
or  other;  by  land  or  water;  as  it  had  already  been 
demonstrated  that  the  obstrnctions  in  the  North  River 
could  not  prevent  the  passage  of  ships.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  critical  moment. 

I^rd  Cornwallis  might  have  effected  \m  purposo 
With  much  greater  facility  than   Greene  could  have 
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prevented  him  :  His  Lordship  was  within  a  mile  aud 
a  half  of  the  field ;  aud  it  was  four  miles  from  tlie 
fort  to  the  i-oad  approaching  the  head  of  the  Knglish 
Neighbourhood,  when  Greene  amused  his  Lurdship 
by  manoeuvering  his  troops  as  if  for  battle,  till  Wash- 
ington had  secured  the  bridge  over  the  Hnckinsack. 

The  attention  of  Congress  had^  at  inter^als^  from 
their  first  assembly^  been  strongly  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  navy.     There  were  those  among  the 
Americans  who  remembered  that  their  adversary  had 
once  been  as  helpless  as  themselves  in  that  must  im. 
portant  engine  of  warfare,  to  a  maritime  people  :  and 
how  formidable  she  had  became,  solely  on  account  of 
her  navy.     The}'  reflected  that  the  materials  were  all 
Tvithin  their  reach;  and  that  their  extensive  sea  coast 
and  innumerable  harbours  at  the  same  time  would  fur- 
nish a  navy  with  employment,  and  protection.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that,  at  that  very  early  period,  they  saw 
'  all  the  advantages  of  a  navy.     What  was  then  specu- 
lation, has  since  become  fact ;  what  was  then  proplie* 
ey,  has  in  late  days  been  fulflUed.     But  even  specu- 
lation and  prophecy  did  not  then  imagine  or  predict 
such  facts  as  have  since  occurred  to  demonstrate  the 
indispensable  importance    of   a   navy   to    America. 
They  had  then  little  experience^  were  impressed  with 
respect  for  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  had  little  leisure 
to  reflect  upon,  or  investigate  the  subject  properly.   It 
was  seen  that,  althuugh  not  an  island,  America  was 
only  to  be  approached  by  water ;  that,  although  she 
might  never  be  able  to  barricade  her  coast  with  a  line 
of  battle  ships ;  or  entrench  her  wliolc  frontier  be- 
hind her  wooden  walls,  she  was  yet  invulnerable,  if 
she  could  defend  her  shores ;  that  sliips  can  only  be 
fought  by  ships,  that  the  most  valuable  commerce  of 
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©reat  Britain  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Americans — 
and  could  only  be  protected  by  convoys  as  numerous 
as  their  merchantmen ;  that  America  ought  not  to 
strive  in  battle  with  her  enemy  on  the  waters ;  that 
she  wanted  no  fleets — no  navy  for  disputing  the  em- 
pire of  the  ocean,  but  a  few  swift  sailers^  that  could 
run  or  fight  at  pleasure. 

With  these  considerations  operating  upon  Con- 
gress, a  naval  committee  after  repeated  propositions 
And  consultations  produced  a  report  which  terminat- 
ed on  the  twentieth  of  Novemlicr,  in  a  resolution  for 
the  immediate  buihling  and  equipment  of  three  se- 
venty-fours, five  thirty-six  gun  frigates,  and  one 
eighteen  giin  brig,  to  be  built  in  Alassachusetts, 
New  Uampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. 

On  the  S2d  of  November,  General  Washington, 
retreated  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  his  whole] 
force,  on  being  mustered,  was  found  to  be  only  threfi 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  Uis  troops  had  aban- 
doned him  in  whole  companies  on  his  march :  a 
heavy  despondency  lay  upon  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
ptMiple  of  America.  Yet,  threatening  as  were  the  pros- 
pects of  the  future;  gloomy  as  was  the  present;  he  stood 
amid  the  dreadful  calm,  as  if  fuUy  anticipating  the 
storm  that  was  to  burst  upon  him,  and  feeling  that  it 
was  not  to  be  avoided,  but  met.  Were  it  for  him  to 
disarm  it  of  its  terrours,  it  had  been  done  ;  but  it  was 
impossible.  America  was  not  to  be  sheltered  from 
the  tempest;  but  witb  the  sublimity  of  great  minds  in 
adversity  he  looked  forward  with  the  hope  of  rescu- 
ing something  from  the  wreck.  There  were  heights 
in  America,  yet  inaccessible  to  tbc  enemy ;  ramparta 
that  were  not  to  be  stormed  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
vol..  I.  B7  iflf 
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tiimself  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple — would  not 
perish  with  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  but  dared  to 
survive  them,  and  if  he  fell,  would  fall  not  at  tlie  en- 
trance, but  within  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, grasping  the  horns  of  the  altar.  He  would  not 
desert  the  hopes  of  his  country  during  the  earliest  ce- 
remonies of  their  sepulture,  but  would  watch  round 
them  for  some  propitious  hour,  when  they  should 
burst  their  cemetery  and  reappear  in  more  awful  sub- 
limity and   potency. 

During  the  wliole  of  his  life ;  daring  the  whole  ofj 
the  revolution  when  the  master  spirits  of  their  race 
buckled  on  their  armour  and  came  forth  in  their 
strength ;  when  the  feeble  dropped  away,  and  the 
strong  were  scattered,  and  when  only  the  mightiest 
survived  the  trial,  there  was  never  a  sentiment  utter- 
ed so  worthy  of  America. 

Hitherto  the  enemy  had  seen  Washington,  with 
Uie  remnant   of  a  disorderly   rabble,  vainly  strug- 
gling to  repress  his  own  generous  feelings,  to  hide 
the  anguish  of  a  soldier,  and  they  almost  pitied  liim. 
Hitherto  his  countrymen  bad  seen  him  in  retrea^-^ 
the  enemy  hanging  on  his  footsteps — turning  on  his 
pursuers  in  desperation — struggling  with  them  when 
hope  had  abandoned  him  ;  yet  all  this  time  with  an  ar- 
my powerful  in  numerical  force.    To  day  battling  in 
his  entrenchments;  now  facing  his  enemy,  and  now  fly- 
ing before  him;  circumstances  most  trying  to  the  btst 
established  reputation — a  mode  of  trial  too,   which 
none  but  the  truly  great  can  abide.     Popularity  is 
easily  gained  and  more  easily  lost.     But  Washington 
was   never  popular   in    the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
word.      Bis  was  that  enduring    reputation    which 
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turns  away  from  popular  eulogy,  in  calm  disapprobs^ 
tion ;  that  reputation  which  enemies  are  the  first  to 
proclaim.  It  is  the  protracted  growth  of  yeai**  ;  and 
its  decay  whatever  be  the  causes  thereof,  is  etjually 
slow.  Thu«  had  Washington  been  viewed  till  this 
calamitous  hour,  when  hiK  hopen  were  all  in  an  army 
of  three  thousand  Hve  hundred  men.  Uut  suppo^ 
his  last  hope  had  failed — that  he  had  been  dt*t»erted 
by  his  last  battalion,  by  his  soldiers  and  cuuntrymen, 
vhich  would  have  been  more  than  pi'obable  had  tliii» 
ittlc  hand  been  cut  to  pieces ;  that  with  a  few  of 
those  whose  heads  wci'e  as  lofty  as  his  own,  be  Lad 
abandoned  the  plains  and  sought  the  mountains  ;  thai 
the  name  of  Washington  )iad  been  lliundei'ed  from  the 
•^eights  of  the  AUeghanles — where  no  artillery  could 
approach,  and  where  a  navy  would  be  derided — sur- 
rounded by  the  tenants  of  the  wilderness,  the  ravage, 
and  a  few  of  his  guards ;  and  suppose  that  there,  in 
the  last  retreat  of  liberty,  there  !  he  had  pcri«hcd| 
what  would  have  been  the  fame  of  Washin^on? 
when  would  it  have  been  forgotten  ?  It  would  have 
been  the  rallying  word  for  future  millions  when  op- 
pressed by  bondage;  the  spirits  of  Waehiugtoo  and 
Tell  and  Kosciusko,  would  forever  have  been  seen  in 
the  van  of  those  who  smote  for  liberty;  to  them  would 
have  arisen  their  hymns  in  battle,  and  their  invoca- 
tions in  peace.  With  what  a  diflerent  feeling  he 
would  now  be  regarded  by  Americans,  had  he  so 
perished,  had  he  left  his  country  in  subjection  !  He 
Would  have  beeu  the  holiest  of  martyrs,  and  tempi 
would  have  arisen  to  his  name :  tlie  AU 
would  be  the  Alecca  of  ti'ue  believers  in  the  div 
of  patriotism. 
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Tet  all  this  AVoshiDgtoii  meditated  ;  and  all  ihiH  lie 
would  iiave  done.  AVIiy  tlieu  sbould  it  be  forgotten? 
Tbe  fi'igiil  character  of  history  would  have  been  ani- 
mated to  euthusiasm  :  ber  couceptionH  >vould  have 
been  illuminated;  aud  instead  uf  e|iitnplis^  and  nionu- 
inental  entubhUnre^  of  greatuents,  she  would  have  been 
kindled  ivilli  blazonry,  eloquence,  and  song :  and 
uho  would  have  l^een  so  fastidious  as  to  condemn  it? 
Washington  would  have  been  inspiration  nut  only 
to  the  poet,  but  to  the  historian^  the  architect  aud 
sculptor.  And  uhall  less  be  done  for  liim,  becaune 
lie  did  more  than  this?  Shall  he  he  remeiuheied  only 
in  school-boy  narratives  and  passionless  records,  be- 
cause he  did  not  perish!  because^  instead  of  being 
left  the  heirs  of  bondage,  Americans  are  free  ? 

Washington  did  more  than  all  this:  and  deserves 
infinitely  more  of  his  couutrymeu  than  if  he  had  un- 
furled his  banner  to  tlie  tempest,  and  perished  upon 
the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  saved  a  nation  by 
a  sacrifice  more  glorious  than  martyrdom.  A  martyr 
dies  but  once,  but  Washington^  the  soldier  aud  the 
man^  suffered  a  death  in  every  disastec  and  huniilia* 
tion  uf  his  countrymen.  Where  then  is  their  gratitude? 
It  is  true  that  his  name  is  a  continued  subject  of  pom- 
pons, indiscriminate  declamation — lint  is  any  of  it  all 
"Worthy  of  him  ?  There  is  nXao  a  national  jubilee ;  but 
is  it  a  hallowed  day?  how  is  it  sanctified?  Not  as  a 
day  of  religious  celebration,  in  which  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  country  should  be  assembled,  and  be  made 
to  feel  the  emancipation  that  Mas  wrought  fur  them; 
but  as  a  day  of  rii)t,  clamour,  and  unmeaning  parade. 
He  is  tbe  subject  of  painting  :  but  in  what  mauner? 
Not  with  lii-s  couutea&uce  illuuinateU  as  in  Ihecoun- 
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cil  or  the  field.     He  is  now  and  theu  mentioned — bat 
with  the  dull,  munotonouH  repetition  of  set  phrases; 
in  poems,  he  is  sung  as  the  great  and  good;  but  whj 
is  lie  not  s^ung  as  the  only  great  man  ?  tlie  only  one  of 
hi9  race  who  has  vindicated  his  origin ;  and  in  the  im- 
age of  the  Omuii>otent,  litm  forebonie  to  act  like  the  ve- 
riest slave  to  ambition.     August  and  terrible  without 
crime;  and  auTul  even  in  mildness.     He^  too,  is  the 
subject  of  histories :  but  of  histories  where  the  states- 
man and  the  philosophor  forget  they  were  men  in  the 
delineation  of  men  :  in  histories  where  Americans  are 
given  to  Americans  with  as  little  of  his  life  and  cha- 
racter as  are  the  representations  of  the  pencil.     Why 
does  not  history  assert  her  supremacy — give  life  as  it 
is,  character  in  its  warmth ;  not  the  austere  and  forbid- 
ding narrative  of  deeds.    Men  must  be  made  to  feel 
as  well  as  think  ;  great  men  are  to  be  made  by  enthu- 
siasm,  and  enthusiasm  is  not  generated  by  thought, 
tut  by  feeling.       Histories^  then,  whatever  is  the 
^|)ractice,  siiould  be  so  given,  as  to  awaken  emotion ; 
to  stir  the  feeling,  or  the  influence  of  the  examples  it 
reconls  is  never  felt,  can  never  be  productive  of  ener- 
g^V  or  utility.     But  this  is  the  age  of  barren  philoso- 
phy— passionless   elocution,    apathy   and   coldness, 
which  nothing  can  disturb  or  animate :  and  with  which 
the  firm  feelings  of  the  heart  have  nothing  to  do- 
But  fashionable  as  it  is  to  dwell  on  wonders  with 
an  immoveable  countenance;  to  contemplate  the  stu- 
pendous elevations^  the  interminable  rivers  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  mighty  era  of  her  revolution,  as  matters 
of  course — the  man  who  does  not  feel  a  lifting  of  his 
spirit,  a  more  sublime  conception  of  the  human  chai- 
acter,  M'hen  the  name  of  Washington  is  pronounced^ 
though  it  be  in  a  history^  deserves  no  resting  place  la 
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tlie  country  he  has  emancipated  ;  he  should  he  hanish- 
ed  fi-om  her  atmosphere,  to  where  the  breathing^t  of  li* 
hcrtj'  have  never  been  felt  upou  the  wind,  where  all  is 
calm  and  motionlct^s.  America  was  not  made  forsto- 
icks.  She  has  nursed  and  reared  too  many  great  men ; 
men  who  want  nopyramids  to  perpetuate  their  deeds; 
men  who  cannot  be  forgotten  afler  they  are  once  un- 
derstood ;  whose  memories  should  be  consecrated  to 
the  holiest  feelings  of  the  heart;  not  in  useless  statua- 
ry, hut  in  the  affections ;  whose  images  should  he  in 
the  mind,  and  found  only  hy  the  family  altar,  thefirc- 
side,  and  in  the  habitations  of  those,  whom  they  pro- 
tected. 

As  yet  Americans  want  a  national — almost  a  natu- 
ral feeling  on  the  subject.  They  cither  ask  tcMi  much 
or  too  little  ;  they  make  all  their  patriots  demigods  in 
their  national  anniversary^  and  forget  them  all  the  rest 
of  the  year.  But  another  spirit  is  already  awakening ; 
the  genius  of  the  countiy  is  disturbed;  it  will  one 
day  come  forth,  and  then,  Americans  will  speak  of 
their  revolutionary  men,  as  the.y  are  spoken  of,  some- 
times, in  Europe  :  as  the  natural  productions  of  a  great 
empire,  whose  march  is  to  be  as  calm  and  irresistible 
as  fate ;  whose  destiny,  revealed  at  its  birth,  is  to  be 
mighty  without  bloodshed,  and  without  convulsion. 

Though  all  tliis  be  generally  seen  in  Europc,year8 
may  pass  away  before  it  be  acknowledged;  and  a  still 
longer  time  before  it  be  admitted  by  Great  Britain.  She 
has  not  yet  forgotten  that  from  her  breast  was  drawn 
the  spirit  which  made  her  youngest  born  so  terrible 
in  its  childhood.  Recollections  of  mutual  injury  pro- 
voke mutual  injustice;  but  it  will  not  always  be  so. 
The  lioness  will  forget  that  her  whelp  was  plucked 
from  her  in  its  biiih  ;  and  the  tbra  mane  of  the  young 
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lion  will  not  nlwaygl>c*r  testimony  to  hia  safiVrin^^  in 

the  9lragi;le.    The  lii;aTncnts  that  were  rent  asuader 
by  the  revolution  may  neier  unite — ouj^kt  never  to 
uni(e:  but  their  sensibility  will  be  rieadened,  and  the 
remendirance  of  the  agony  pass  away.  Mutual  justice 
will  then  he  done.     America  will  bear  tpstim<iny  to 
the  bnme  of  her  fathers  ;  and  Great  Britain  will  look 
with  admiration  upon  theheroick  aspectof  heryonng- 
est  bom.    America  will  be  the  first  to  oppose  all  w] 
would  disturb  the  venerable  maje««ty  of  her  pareut^^ 
while  that  parent  will  sec  her  ago  renewed,   her  chi- 
valry awakened,  her  genius  rekindled,  and  the  stu- 
pen4lou.s  resurrection  of  British  ,fi;reatnes8  in  the  west- 
em  world.  It  will  no  longer  be  pretended  on  the  one 
band  that  the  country  of  mountains  and  waters  could 
exhibit  only  the  degeneracy  of  creation  ;   that  she  has 
produced  no  great  captains;  no  legislators;  no  philo- 
sophers ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand^  will  it  be  maintain- 
ed, that  all  her  generals  were  soldiers  ;  all  her  legis- 
lators statcsmeti  ;  all  her  writers  Bacons  or  Ncwtons — 
but  the  few  that  she  had  will  he  plucked  from  oblivion, 
and  distinguished  from  the  multitude.     Less  will  ba 
asked  by  America,  and  more  will  begranted  by  Great 
Britain,  till  both  unite  in  admiration  for  the  truly  great 
of  both  countries.     May  that  hour  speedily  arrive ! 
But  it  must  be  the  work  of  another  and  a  nobler  age, 
when  men  shall  no  longer  be  ashamed  to  feel,  nor 
«fraid  to  speak.  ^ 
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htertsHng  remarks  on  iht  State  of  the  Jlrmy — Befmt  of  Jlrnold 

on  the  Lakes — Stale  of  prpparatinns  at  Ticonderoga M- 

vantages  gained  by  the  British  in  the  Campaign — Hervick  de- 
termitiativn  of  h'aakiugion — His  retreat  through  the  Jerseya. 
Ihsperate  situation  of  American  affairs— Capture  of  General 
Lee — Issue  of  the  Campaign — ^Measures  of  Ctrngres-^^liril' 
liant  affair  at  Trenton  :  at  Princeton — Their  tffecta  on  the 
Publick  mind — Skirmishing — Treatment  of  Prisojters* 

Having  in  the  prrtccnding  chapter  followed 
Washington  through  a  succession  of  retreats^  evacu- 
alious^  and  disaster^:,  from  the  defeat  at  Longlsland, 
when  at  the  head  of  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  men 
— to  his  arrival  at  Newark,  after  the  loss  of  Forts 
Washington  and  Lee,  when  his  army  was  reduced 
to  about  three  thousand  five  hundred,  and  constantly 
diminishing;  it  may  be  proper  to  ihow  how  the  spi- 
rits of  the  people  were  atfected  by  the  operations  of 
their  army  in  other  quarters ;  whether  they  were 
supported  by  counteracting  triumphs,  or  disheartened 
by  further  and  accumulated  defeats  and  disgraces. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  detail,  innumerable 
•ircumstances,  shewing  the  disorder  and  weakness 
prevailing  in  the  American  army,  have  been  arrang- 
ed and  exhibited.  The  laxity  of  discipline,  the  tri- 
vial punishments  inflicted  for  the  most  alarming  and 
destructive  crimes,  such  as  disobedience,  fraud,  sleep- 
ing on  the  watch,  collectively  establish  the  fact,  that  the 
soldier}',  so  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  subjection, 
was  nearly  independent  of  all  order  and  laws.  Their 
vol.,  1.  68 
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ofBcers  could  not,  and  dared  not  punish  them.  These 
dreadful  irregularities  %vere  at  last  reduced  to  some 
degree  of  order.  On  the  lOth  of  September,  thi? 
Board  of  War  produced  a  series  of  articles,  defininc; 
and  regulating  the  duties  and  prcgcribing  pani8hineDt 
for  offences  iu  the  army. 

Uad  this  been  properly  done  at  the  coBnacoce- 
nt  of  the  war,  the  revolution  would  have  b«en 
completed  at  furthcsst,  in  two  campaigns^  then  every 
man  who  enlisted,  would  enter  under  a  supposed  ob- 
ligation to  do  his  duty,  and  hi^  punishment  fur  not 
doing  it,  would  have  been  considered  as  an  act  of 
justice;  now  it  had  been  delayed  so  long,  that  the 
troops  had  a  law  of  tlieir  o\\  n — it  was  published  by 
nil  those  who  returned  from  (he  army,  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  and  new  punisbmeut,  or 
greater  severity  would  be  regarded  not  as  justice,  but 
as  cruelty.  Yet,  late  as  it  came,  it  was  a  vast  eflnrt  to- 
wards  perfection.  Scddiers  began  to  lake  a  pride  in  the 
profession  when  they  found  those  who  were  a  dis- 
gi'ace  to  itj  no  longer  screened  from  punishment  and 
infamy,  no  longer  participating  in  the  glory  of  the 
Ligh  minded  and  virtuous. 

Something  of  the  unsettled  and  arbitrary  notions 
.which  had  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the  duties  of 
A  military  officer,  will  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  the 
:>llowing  relation.     The  commanding  General  exer- 
ised  a  power  little  less  than  absolute  :  and  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  were  proportionably  despotick. 
On   the    13th    of  July,    General  Arnold  had  left 
ontreal  and  crossed  from  the  island  of  Louguiel  to 
he  continent,  on  the  route  to  Ghamblee,     A  grt^At 
art  of  the  British  fleet  and  army  had  just  sailed  for 
the  same  place,  »!id    would  have  arrived  but  for  n 
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failure  of  winfl,  about  the   j^ame   time  with  Crene- 
ral  Arnold. 

The  General  when  he  left   Montreal,  brought  ofl' 
a  large  quantity  of  merchandize,  which  he  directed 
Colonel  Hazen  to  take  charge  of :  He  had  previous- 
ly directed  Captain^  afterwards  General  Wilkinson^ 
to  fleizc  his  good?^  but  with  the  spirit  of  a  soldier,  he 
ventured  to  remonstrate,   and  was  excused.     They 
were  afterwards  sold,  and  Arnold  pocketted  the  pro- 
ceeds. A  circumstance  which  induced  Capt.Wilkiusuu 
to    leave  his    family.     The  Colonel  disapproving  of 
the  whole  measure,    absolutely  refused  obejlicnce. 
This    refusal   exceedingly  exasperated    the   irrita- 
ble Arnold.      When  they  reached  Crown  Point,  a 
part  of  the  goods  was  missing,  the  owners  had  fol- 
lowed them  with  their  invoices  and  claimed  a  re- 
storation, and  a  court  martial  was  assembled  for  the 
trial  of  Colonel  Hazen  on  charges,  preferred  by  Ge- 
neral Arnold.     The  Colonel  was  honourably  acquit- 
ted :  but,  such  was  the  intemperate  conduct  of  Ar- 
nold towards  the  court,  that  they  were    about  pun- 
ishing him  for  contempt,  but  first  demanded  his  ar- 
rest of  General  Gates,  a  demand  to  obviate  which  in 
the  plenitude  of  military  authority  he  only  replied  by 
immediately  dissolving  the  court  and  uppointiag  Ar- 
nold the  next  day  to  the  command  on  the  lake.     Ge- 
neral Arnold  was  a  remarkably  active  daiiiig  man, 
and  at  that  time  the   want  of  Ids  services  miglil  not 
have  been  easily  supplied  ;  much  theiTfore  should  l>e 
allowed  in  palliation  of  the  contempt  here  shown  by 
General  Gates  to  the  court  %vhen  they  had  deliberate- 
ly complained  of  Arnold.     The  court  continued  sit- 
ting   notwithstanding  their   dissolution    by    General 
Gates,  till  they  had  finished  tlir  examination,  given 
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judirmeut,  and  prepared  their  proceedings  to  be  l&id 
befurii  Congress, 

At  the  same  time  other  charges  were  preferred 
against  General  Arnuld  by  Colonel  Brown  who  com- 
plained  thiit  the  general  charged  him  with  having 
plundered  the  baggage  of  officers  contrary  to  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation;  but  (xcneral  Gales  had  alrvadj 
determined  upon  him  to  command  tlie  fleet  on  Lake 
Chnrnplain,  and  no  attention  was  paid  lo  Uie  com- 
plaints  of  Colonel  Eruwn. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  better  choice  for  the 
command  of  the  little  navy,  wliich  was  to  dispute 
Avith  that  of  great  Britain  for  Ihe  possession  of  the 
Lake;  for,  with  all  the  evil  qualities  of  his  natuiT^ 
which  may  be  traced  to  one  weakness — prulligacy$l 
he  had  a  resolute  fearlessness,  which  qualiiled  hioLi 
better  than  any  other  man  in  common,  for  desperate, 
enterprises.  1 

The  successful  operations  of  the  British  in   Cana-j 
da,  and  the  failures  on   the  part  of  the  AmericansJ 
ha\ing  put  an  end  to  all  prospects  of  its  annexationj 
to  the  slates,  much  of  the  great  interest  which   had 
been  excited  for  the  northern  department,  by  the  he- 
roick  Montgomery,   and  the  successive  disasters  of 
the  American  forces,   had  entirely  disappeared  ;  yet 
there  were  some  questions   of  great  niagnilude,  re- 
maining to    be  decided  in  that  quarter.     The  com* 
mand  of  the  Lakes   had  long  been  a  subject  of  Ihe 
deepest  interest.     A  war  of  conquest  was  no  longer  &i 
theme  of  speculation  with  the  Americans:  but  their 
whole  energies  were  now  to  be  directed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the   northern  frontier  against  the  cdcrwach- 
niCDts  of  Britons,  and  the  devastion  of  savages.     The  i 
successes  of  the  British  were  of  a  nature  to  excite  (he  ' 
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most  alarming  appreheusions  respecting  Albany,  and 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Hudson.  They  had  posses- 
sion of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  from  which, 
if  they  could  obtain  Albany,  a  direct  communication 
might  be  maintained  with  the  royal  army  in  Ne^v- 
York,  and  thus  effectually  separate  the  eastern  and 
middle  states.  The  consequences  of  such  dismem- 
berment, were  fully  apprehended  by  Wasbingtou, 
and  the  most  earnest  solicitude  had  been  constantly 
expressed  by  him  on  the  subject.  As  the  danger  be- 
came more  imminent,  he  had  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  a  distinct  army  in  the  eastern  division  to  act 
alone  for  its  own  protection.  The  probability  of  such 
aseparation  being  efl'ected  was  much  increased  by  the 
temper  of  the  times.  The  strong  friends  of  Ameri- 
ca were  few  ;  the  decided  were  still  lest*  numerous, 
and  a  powerful  party  of  the  disaffected  were  already 
assembled  in  the  state  of  New- York,  as  if  for  this 
very  purpose.  Their  numbers  were  constantly  aug- 
menting, and  such  was  the  weakness  of  government, 
that  the  arm  of  punishment  was  still  upheld,  when 
proofs  of  treason  were  obtained.  A  few  individuals 
were  confined,  but  no  examples  were  made.  Such 
lenity  might  have  beco  popular,  but  it  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  the  real  sti'cngth  of  the  disaffected, 
and  the  impotence  of  the  well  disposed.  They  had 
not  courage  to  risk  their  popularity  by  vigorous  mea- 
sures. 

The  importance  of  defending  the  frontiers,  and 
thus  keeping  down  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  by  pre- 
venting the  approach  of  a  British  army,  v.  as  seen  at 
an  early  season  by  Congress ;  but  tlie  unhappy  sys- 
tem of  temporising  expedients,  delayed  and  enfeebled 
nil  their   attempts.      Instead   of  strengthening  the 
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noiibeni  umy  for  the  cAtnp&iga  of  i777«  it  beeaige 
•neceesary  to  crejile  one  aneir.  The  small  pox.  de- 
r.fcat«  and  disaiten  had  reduced  it  to  a  skeleton.  To 
qualify  it  for  (be  work  of  this  jear^  aoch  itrge 
draogUs  bad  hecn  made  from  the  niain  army,  as  cx- 
Washin^oD  to  the  most  imminent  bazard. 

The  disputed  command  between  Generals  Bchnj- 
ler  and  Gates,  of  which  something  has  been  said^  was 
atleni^th  happily  arrommodated  by  the  mri|2;rmiiimtty 
of  the  farmer^  who  only  asked  to  be  employed  for  his 
country.  The  command  of  the  department  could  not 
have  been  given  to  a  man  better  fitted  for  its  ardnoos 
•dntie!S,  than  was  General  SchuyltT.  He  bad  a  vignroui* 
'luind  and  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  withal,  was 
extremely  popular  in  that  part  of  the  country.  F'^ 
duties  had  been  of  a  nature  the  most  complicated  and 
laborious  that  can  be  imagined.  He  wan  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  six  nations,  at  all  times  the  most  dan- 
gcroos,  fickle,  and  turbnlent  of  their  race;  he  was 

furnish  supplies  to  the  armies  in  Canada;  to  keep 
open  a  constant  communirnlion  with  all  the  various 
departments :  forward  reinforcements  when  required, 
and  watch  the  royalists.  Alltliis  he  performed  ^ith 
a  rigilance  and  ability  worthy  of  distinction;  bnl, 
nnforttmately,  such  services  although  the  most  irk- 
lomc  and  the  most  useful,  arc  always  the  least  re- 
^^rded.  They  have  too  much  substantial  worth  to 
excite  surprise  or  admiration.  They  are  regarded 
merely  as  the  mechanical  part  of  a  soldiers  dutyj 
which  day  labourors,  and  not  soldiers  arc  rcquirci 
to  perform. 

A  powerful  British  army  under  general  Carleton 
ind  been  collecting  about  Montreal  and  St.  Johni 
ifler  the  Americans  were  driven  out  of  Canada;  anfl' 
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mucli  w&s  to  be  apprehended  from  troops  full  of  their 
victories  and  eager  for  new  enterprises,  Rut  the 
command  of  the  Lakes,  upon  which  they  had  nut  a 
single  vessel,  was  indispensable,  before  they  could 
push  their  efforts  beyond  the  American  frontiers. 

To  penetrate  to  Albany  by  this  rocite  was  reguril- 
ed  by  the  British  as  an  object  of  such  importance  that 
they  determined;  great  as  Mere  the  difficulties,  anil 
extravagant  as  such  a  scheme  would  have  been  con- 
sidered by  common  minds,  to  construct  a  fleet  imme- 
diately, convey  it  in  a  condition  for  service  to  Cham- 
plain,  and  there  bring  the  question  of  suiwriority  to 
an  issue  by  battle. 

But  the  command  of  these  waters  was  of  equal  im* 
portance  to  the  Americans.  The  indefatigable  Ge- 
neral Schuyler  who  was  fully  equal  to  the  contest  of 
vigour  and  activity,  was  disqualified  by  tlie  absolute 
want  of  materials,  workmen,  artillery  and  stores,  ai- 
tluough  he  bad  the  command  of  the  Lakes,  fVoni 
meeting  the  enemy  with  a  new  fleet — he  conld  only 
strengthen  the  old  one.  Every  exertion  that  could 
he  effected  from  Washington,  whose  solicitude  bad 
always  been  unconquerable,  respecting  the  command 
of  the  waters,  wa.s  made;  but  almost  in  vain.  Car- 
penters could  And  constant  employment  and  high 
wages  in  the  seaports,  and  Congress  could  not,  or 
would  not  afford  to  pay  them  for  the  labour  required. 
That  carpenters  would  have  abandoned  the  seaports, 
if  it  had  been  made  to  their  interest,  there  cun  be  no 
doubt;  but  it  may  be  a  question  here  if  national 
parsimony  is  justifiable  at  such  seasotLs. 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  whole 
American  fleet,  assembled  at  Crown  Pointy  amounted 
to  only  fifteen  vessels ;  three  schoonersi,  one  sloop, 
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nne  ciitten  Oirre  gallios^  and  eight  gondolA9« 
lar£;est   vei^scl  mounted  only  twelve  gUKs^  six  and 
four   pounders ;   and  the   American  armament  was 
vastly  inferiour  to  the  enemy  in  ships,  mcn^  weigh 
of  mctalt  ami  all  the  furniture  of  war. 
The  next  ohject,  and  one  in  which  the  destiny  of  the 
fleet  and  the  hopes  of  the  country  must  depend,  was 
to  provide   a  suitable  commander.     Arnold  wa«  Ibc 
man.     Washington  knew  him  to  be  admirably  qual- 
ified, by  his  wonderful  activity,  spirit  and  resolution. 
His  expedition   to   Q^iiebec  bad   already  made  bim 
conspicuous. 

At  this  time,  the  evacuation  of  Crown  Point  took 
place;  an  event  upon  wh*ch   the  sentiments  of  the 
commander  in  chief  have  been  seen.     It  was  consid- 
ered as  equivalent  to  a   surrender  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  an  opening  of  all  New  England  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  enemy.     The  Held  officern  remuustraled 
against  it^  and  it  came  so  unexpectedly  npon  Congress 
(hat  their  dclilieralions  were  materially    disturbed. 
So  far  fmra  expecting  the  loss  of  Cliamplain,  they 
had  calculated  on  taking  possession  of  Ontario  and 
Eric,  and   securing  it  by  a  competent  naval  force 
Rut  to  effect  such  designs,  something  more   than  a 
vote    for  soldiers   M'as   required.     Artillery,  stores, 
and  money  were  wanted.     From  somewhat  magnifi- 
cent views  of  conquest  the  publick  were  suddenly 
circumscribed  to  measures  of  defence,  and  even  upon 
them  (hey  could  not  depend. 

At  length  the  extraordinary  plan  of  the  British  Ge- 
neral was  completed.  In  less  than  three  monlhs,  a 
powerful  fleet  was  constnictcd,  the  materials  for 
which  were  transported  a  long  distance  over  land  ; 
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the  frftmes  of  the  largest  vessels  having  been  sent  out 
from  England  ;  a  number  nf  large  flat  bottomed  bnaU ; 
thirty  lung  boats;  a  gondola,  weighing  thirty  tons: 
and  npuarils  of  four  hundred  batteanx,   were  drag- 
ged up  the  rapids  of  St.  Theresa  and  St.  Jobni^,  near 
Chiimblee^  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  as  by  enchant- 
ment, the  waters  of  Cham]>lain  were  suddenly  over- 
spread by  a  powerful  fleet.     The  squadron  consAHtcd 
of  the  Inflexible,  a  ship   carrying   eighteen  twelve 
pounders :  the   Maria,  a  schooner,  mounting  four- 
teen guns ;  the  Carleton,  with  twelve,  six  pounders  ; 
tlie  Thunderer,   a   flat  bottomed  boat,  carrying  six 
tw^enty-fours,  and  six  twelves,  besides  howitzers;  a 
gondola  carrj'ing  seven  nine  pounders,  and  twenty 
gunboats  carrying  each  a  brass  Add  piece^  from  nine 
to  twenty- four  ponnders  :  some  large  boats  acting  as 
tenders,  with  each  a  carriage  gun,  with  a  large  num 
her  of  small  vessels  prepared   for  llio  transportation 
of  the  army,  artillery  and  stores.     This  (leet  warf  nav- 
igated by  seven  hundred  prime  seamen;  of  whom 
two  hundred  were  volunteers  from  the  transports ; 
aVas  commanded  by  an  expt^rienced  aud  gallant  offi 
ccr,  and  the  guns  were  served  by  detachmi-nls  from 
the  artillery  corps. 

Intelligence  of  tliese  formidable  preparations  had 
been  cnmmnnicated  to  Washington;  but  he  believed 
them  to  be  exaggerated.  At  the  same  time,  he  waj? 
informed  that  an  army  of  about  eight  thousand  Bri- 
ish  and  German  troops,  under  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and 
a  regiment  of  artillery,  with  the  finest  train  ever  sent 
from  England,  under  General  Phillips,  supported  by 
a  large  body  of  Canadians,  were  to  cooperate  with 
the  fleet  by  invadinji;  the  colonies.  The  ulBcers  on 
Ihe  lakes  were  also  informed  nf  nnothcr  plan.  *ubwdi* 
VOL.  I.  Oy 
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to  ibis,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Jotn  JohnsoD; 
ho  WAS  to  go  round  by  Oswego  with  eight  hundred 
difins,  M*Clair'8  regiment,  and  some  volnnteers — 
enter  the  conntry  by  wny  of  Fort  George,  and  cutoff 
the  communicntion  betueen  the  Americans  at  Alba- 
ny and  Ticondernga,  and  they  were  urged  to  corvts- 
pondcnt  exertions  to  counteract  this  plan,  iiui  it 
was  in  vain — they  were  deficient  in  the  means.  They 
could  only  await  the  event  in  silence  and  behave  like 
men. 

As  soon  as  the  British  fleet  was  equipped  it  pro- 
ceeded in  fjuest  of  Arnold.  He  was  found  ]>o<^ted 
very  advantageously,  forming  a  line  across  the  pas- 
sage between  tlie  south  west  end  of  Valcour  Island 
and  the  western  main.  The  wind  proved  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  Itritish^  and  their  ship  Inflexible  ^ith 
some  other  vessels  of  foi^ce,  could  not  be  brougbl  into 
action.  The  weight  of  it,  say  the  British  writers, 
fell  on  the  schooner  Carlctou  and  the  gun  boau, 
which  after  much  difTirulty  had  formed  a  line  parallel 
tu  Arnold's,  about  tlirec  htnidred  and  lifiy  yards  dis- 
tant ;  and  they  speak  of  their  conduct  in  (he  highest 
terms.  This  favourable  circumstance  enabled  tlie 
American  commander  to  support  an  engagement  of 
several  lumrs  with  the  loss  of  his  best  schotmer^  and  a 
gondola,  carrying  three  guns,  which  was  small.  The 
action  was  close  and  severe.  The  American  Genc- 
ralWaterbury,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand;  was  seen  during  the  whole  of  it  walking  bis 
deck  and  animating  his  men.  All  his  officers  were 
killed  or  wounded  except  one  lieutenant,  and  a  cap- 
tain of  marines.  Sir  Guy  Carlcton  was  on  board  his 
fleet,  and  on  the  approach  of  night,  ordere4l  the  gun 
boats  to  withdraw  for  a  more  favourable  wind,  wheu 
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the  ship  Inflexible  might  be  worked  up.  Two  of  the 
British  gondolas  were  sunk,  one  blown  up  with  sixty 
men,  and  their  whole  fleet  suffered  severely.  The 
Americans  also  lost  about  sixty  men ;  the  Cougi*ess 
was  hulled  twelve  times,  receiving  seven  shot  be- 
tween wind  and  water.  All  were  much  wounded  in 
their  spars.  General  Arnold  in  person  directed  his 
guns ;  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  guuners. 

the  night,  which  was  remarkably  dark 
Arnold  made  his  escape  in  a  masterly 
manner,  by  running  directly  through  the  enemy^s  line. 
By  daylight  the  next  morning  not  a  ship  of  the  Ame- 
ricans was  to  be  seen,  but  the  wind  freshening,  the 
enemy  immediately  crowded  all  sail  in  chace,  and 
during  the  twelfth,  having  captured  one  gondola,  and 
continued  the  pui-suit  until  the  thirteenth,  about  noon, 
when  they  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  action  a  few 
leagues  short  of  Crown  Point.  It  was  supported 
witli  the  greatest  resolution  and  gallantry  by  both 
parties  for  nearly  four  hours.  The  Washington 
galley,  commanded  by  General  Waterbury,  had 
beeu  so  shattered  in  the  affair  of  the  twelfth  as  to  be 
entirely  useless ;  she  struck  after  receiving  a  few 
broadsides,  that  raked  her  fore  and  aft.  The  Con- 
gress galley  was  opposed  to  the  ship  Inflexible,  two 
schooners  and  the  captured  galley  at  the  same  mo- 
ment; two  under  her  stern  and  one  on  her  side,  with- 
in musket  shot.  A  few  of  the  American  vessels 
which  were  most  ahead,  escaped  to  Ticoiideroga; 
while  only  two  of  the  gallies  and  Ave  gondolas  pro- 
tected their  escape,  and  gave  battle  to  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy.  Batisfled,  at  length,  that  further 
resistance   was   madness,  and  dctermiucd  not  to  l>e 
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taken  alive,  gener&l  Arnold  suddenly  couceivcd 
and  almoHt  as  suddenly  executed  a  plan  of  escape. 
Witit  that  decision  and  boldness  wliicb  cbai^aclcrisi 
the  true  military  spirit,  be  ran  bis  own  galley,  (I 
Congres$i)  witb  five  gondolas  on  sbore  in  such  a  putsi- 
tion  as  enabled  bim  to  land  hxH  men  nud  blow  up  tbe 

VCKSCl**. 

Tbis  masterly  maoccuvre  in  such  an  cxti-duity^ 
had  it«  eflect  upon  tbe  spirits  of  tbe  enemy :  such 
desperate  gallantry  gave  a  treatening  aspect  to  the 
future.  Tbe  Americans  fought  witb  such  fury  and 
obstinacy  that  examples  occurred  wlicn,  after  any 
officer  bad  fallen,  tbecrcvvs  continued  the  action,  still 
terrible  witb  the  impulse  that  bad  been  communicat- 
ed to  them,  though  disorderly  in  their  movements,^ 
and  divided  in  their  purpose,  liutnothiug,  pcibapi 
contributed  so  much  to  enkindle  a  chivalric  spirit  in 
tbe  American  soldiery,  as  the  condnct  of  Arnold  in 
protecting  bis  flag,  lie  would  not  abandon  bis  gal- 
ley till  the  flames  were  bursting  froui  the  isides,  and 
then  left  it  still  Qnating  in  defiance  to  the  enemy. 

The  termination  of  this  stiniggle  elevated  Arnold 
atill  more  in  the  esteem  of  bin  countrymen.  To  bav<( 
contended  so  long  and  so  closely,  witb  a  force  vastljf 
superior,  upon  an  clement  new  to  bim^  and  familiar  tu 
his  enemy,  and  when  defeated,  to  have  brouglit  oil' 
his  men  in  triumph,  and  prevented  bis  vessels  froi 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  con<juerour,  were  cir- 
cumstances so  honourable  to  Arnold,  that  the  vrork 
of  blood  and  expense,  and  the  loss  of  tbe  Lakes,  \va« 
almost  overlooked  in  the  general  admiration.  The 
American  fleet  was  now  reduced  to  two  galiies,  twou 
Hchooners,  one  sloop  and  one  gondola. 
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t  while  General  Aniuld  was  gaining  this  ap- 
plausC;  some  ilisapprobatiun,  as  Avill  always  be  the 
cft^e,  was  mingled  with  it.  It  is  the  mark  of  an  or- 
dinary  mind  to  be  satisiled  with  any  thing.  He  who 
can  discover  an  imperfection  iu  what  others  aduiire, 
easily  acquirer  the  reputation  of  superior  dii<cera- 
meut.  There  will  he  criticks  on  all  bubjects — men^ 
whose  business  it  is,  never  to  be  pleased.  Accord- 
ingly, Arnold  has  been  condemned  for  not  having 
kept  the  open  Lake,  and  again  for  not  having  sta- 
tioned his  fleet  justabove  Clover  Rock,  about  thirty- 
six  miles  from  Ticon<leroga,  where  it  was  said,  he 
might  have  brought  every  gun  to  bear  upon  the  sin- 
gle vessels  of  the  enemy  as  they  successively  [tassed 
through  the  narrow  channel.  But  the  Lake  is  there 
ten  times  wider  than  is  represented  by  the  maps.  It 
appears  too,  that  in  the  instructions  given  to  (lene- 
ral  Aniold,  by  General  Gates,  he  was  directed  to 
station  himself  at  the  Isle  uux  Tiers,  which  a  recent 
writer  supposes  to  have  been  the  Cloven  Ruck,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  the  Split  Rock,  and  positively  or- 
dered not  to  proceed  beyond  it.  To  this  order  he 
paid  no  attention ;  w  indeed  to  any  part  of  the  iu- 
fitmctions. 

Scarcely  had  the  shattered  relicks  of  his  fleet  ar- 
rived at  Ticonderoga  with  a  favourable  wind  on  the 
fourteenth,  than  it  suddenly  changed  and  blew  so 
freshly  for  eight  days  as  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
the  British,  and  probably,  to  save  the  post.  During 
tlus  delay,  and  in  the  continual  expectation  of  an  at- 
tack, the  Americans  constructed  carriages  for  about 
fifty  guns,  and  mounted  them  ;  finished  and  strength- 
ed  their  works,  by  surrounding  their  redoubts  by  ab- 
batis^  and  received  a  considerable  reinforcement  from 
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Crown  Point,  who^  on  the  appro&ch  of  the  focmy 
bad  set  fire  (o  the  works,  evacuated  them,  and  were 
now  it»scmbled  at  Ticondero^  with  a  determination 
to  dffciid  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

Pursuing  his  purpose  with  as  much  celerity  and 
steadiness  as  circumstances  would  admits  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  took  possession  of  Crown  Point,  and  ad- 
vanced a  part  of  his  fleet  into  Lake  George,  within 
cannon  shotof  Ticonderoga  :  putting  his  land  forces 
in  motion  upon  both  sides  of  the  Lake^  and  menac- 
ing a  seige  of  the  place. 

Very  different  estimates  arc  given  of  the  force  un- 
der Generals  Gates  and  8chuyler,  when  the  enemy 
M'cre  at  Crown  Point,  the  garrison  was  «aid  to  be 
about  twelve  thousand  sti*ong;  but  subsequent  accounts 
declared  it  to   be  but  eight  or  niue  thousand,  and 
these  arc  probably  the  nearest  the  truth.     The  warm 
ficaso!!  Iiaving  passed  away^  most  of  the  sick  had  re- 
covered.    But  with  this  circumstance  in  his  favour. 
General  Gates  had  others  to  dishearten  liim.     For 
some   days  after  Amold^s  defeat,  he  had  less  than 
two  tons  of  powder,  and  wlieu  he  had  collected  all 
within  his  reach,  his  stock  did  not  exceed  eight  tons. 
General  Wasliiugton  had  been  applied  to  for  direc- 
tions to  call  in  a  reinforcement  of  militia, bathe  had 
so  oRenbeen  disappointed  by  trusting  to  them,  that  he 
declared  against  employing  them  but  in  ihe  last  ex- 
tremity.    It  was  his  belief,  resting  in  the  informiition 
he  had  received,  that  the  uortheru  army  would  be 
able  to  defend  lis  possessions  till  the  enemy  were  dri- 
ven into  winter  quarters.     In  the  mean  time  he  re- 
commended the  greatest  activity  in  removing  the  cat- 
tle and  horses  in  the  back  country,  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  the  British  army,  if  it  should  pass  Ticonderoga^ 
from  ojetting  possession  of  them. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  whicli  prevented  him 
from  opening  trenches  had  its  etlVct  on  General 
Carleton.  After  reconnoiterini;  the  works,  he  rccm- 
barked  his  army  and  returned  tn  Canada,  where  lie 
went  into  winter  f|uartcrs,  having  his  farthest  ad- 
vance upon  the  Isle  Aux  Noix.  He  has  been  cen- 
sured for  this  retreat.  After  the  true  state  of  the  gar- 
rison was  known  to  the  world,  it  was  reasoned  that 
Ticonderoga  might  linve  been  easily  reduced;  (hat 
he  might  have  wintered  on  the  Lake^  and  renewed 
bib  operations  early  in  the  spring,  under  many  ad- 
vantages. But  the  propriety  of  such  a  mca.snre  may 
safely  he  denied.  To  winter  on  l^ake  (»eorge  and 
depend  upon  Canada  for  his  nupplies  during  the  win- 
ter, and  attempt  to  penctrati^  the  wilderness  to  Alba- 
ny in  the  spring,  would  have  lieeu  extremely  hazard- 
ous, if  not  impracticable.  Crcncral  Carleton  was  a 
man  of  sound  judgment,  rather  than  precipitate  ordar- 
ing.  It  might  have  been  easy  to  take  the  Fort,  bnt 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  keep  it. 

Yet  it  is  not  denied  that  the  situation  of  the  gam- 
son  was  extremely  critical.  The  deficiency  of  pnw- 
der,  already  mentioned^  and  the  want  of  flour, 
which  was  so  great,  that  on  the  day  of  I  he  enemy's 
departure,  there  was  not  a  single  barrel  in  the  !>tore 
house,  and  General  Gates  once  sent  the  commissary 
out  of  the  way,  that  the  men  might  attribute  their  not 
being  supplied  to  some  other  than  the  true  cause. 
This  expedient  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  it  was 
known  that  a  spy  was  in  the  garrison,  who  was  suffer- 
ed to  escape  to  the  enemy ;,  and  his  represcntaliousy  it 
was  thought,  contributed  in  some  measure  to  their 
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;lrcal,  as  Ihey  immediately  embarked.     The  conn- 
?y  people  upon  whom  the  i;arrisoii  depended  for  their 
Imir,  wore  prevented  from  briugiog  it  in   requi**i!o 
[iiRutilicsy  hy  their  fear  of  the  Indians.     But  their 
lerrour^  on    Hii^   subject,   were  nearly    groundless  ; 
ill'  (ruy  CarleloiK  with  a  spiriL  worthy   of  his  rank 
ind  pnjfesstoti,  while  he  allowed  the  savages  to  take 
prisoners,  positively  forbad  their  cruelties ;  ilccUr- 
ing  that  he  would  rather  lose  the  henefif  of  their  as- 
lisUince,  than   contribute  in  the  smallest  decree  (o 
leir  dreadful  atrocities. 

A  number  of  militia  had  !)een  collected  as  the  hour  of 

•ial  approached;  hut  the  moment  SirGny  Carleton 

had    withdrawn,  they  Mere  dismissed  :  for  a   week 

after  their  departure,  the  entire  supply  of  bread  for 

Ihegarritson  was  less  than  thirty  barrels,   which  was 

wrought  by  land. 

Some    apprehensions   were  yet  entertained,    long 

rter  the  retreat  of  General  Carleton,  for  the  safetj 

this  important  fortress;  though  the  advanta^. 
\'ve  at  fust  of  a  most  gratifying  nature,  as  they  en- 
abled the  Northern  Deimrtmcnt  to  scud  to  Washing- 
tun  with  a  powerful  reinforcement,  just  as  Ids  army 
were  about  to  disappear  on  the  Delaware.  This  de- 
tachment never  arrived.  The  soldiers  returned  to 
thrjr  homes  on  the  war. 

Tlie*>i*  feai*s  were  lest  an  attack  on  the  water  side 
should  be  made,  when  the  Lake  should  be  frozca 
over,  which  tisnally  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
January.  The  garrison  would  not  i*cmain  an  hour, 
after  the  period  of  their  enlistment  had  expired^' 
which  would  he  at  the  en«l  of  the  year;  hut  even  Ihctt 
anew  force  might  be  collected  in  season  for  their  tie* 
fence   from  the    New  England  states.      80    that| 
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airme  events  of  this  important  campaign  considered, 
ihoQgli  the  Americans  had  gained  nothings  they  had 
lost  but  liUle,  and  had  abundant  reason  for  grati- 
tude to  lieavcn.  After  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  a 
series  of  uninterinipted  evacuations^  disasters  and  de- 
feats had  followed  each  other  so  rapid]y,as  were  enough 
to  dishearten  any  people  on  earth;  had  they  not  called 
to  their  recollection  the  resources  and  power  of  the  na- 
tion with  whom  they  strove,  and  how  very  little  they 
had  to  expect  from  the  campaign.  It  was  victory  to 
the  Americans  not  to  have  been  conquered — not 
to  have  been  annihiliated^  by  their  gigantick  adver- 
sary. 

And  the  enemy  iiad  gained  as  little  in  other  quar- 
ters.    He  had  been  shamefully  driven  from  Charles- 
ton— he  hady  it  is  truop  expelled  the  Americans  from 
their  precarious  possessions  in  Canada — possessions 
which  never  extended  a  foot  beyond   their  entrench- 
tnents:  gained   a  victory  on  Long  Island ;  captui-ed 
Fort  Washington,  but  nothing  had  been  done  worthy 
of  his  force.     America  had  lost  a  few  vessels,  forts, 
and  troops;   about  four  thousand  privates,  and  three 
hundred  olBcers,  by  Sir  William  Howe's  official  ac- 
count; but  she  had  gained  experience,  confidence,  of- 
ficers, and  soldiers.     On  the  part  of  the  British,  a 
campaign  which   had  cost  a  million  sterling,  and  ia 
which  thirteen  thou!i«nnd  men  had    been    employed, 
was  rendered  in  a  great  measure  abortive;  Ticonde- 
roga  was  not  reduced,    the  northern  frontiers  ravag- 
ed, or  any  important  diversion  effected  in  favour  of 
Sir  William  Howe,     In  other  quarters,  where   the 
operations    had    been    conducted  on  a  yet  grander 
scale,  the  issue  had  been  as  little  availing. 
VOL.  I.  70 
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It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Sir  William 
and  tlie  feeble  remnant  of  the  American  army,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  daily  di- 
minishing, With  whom  an  army  of  Ihirty  thousand 
veterans,  fresh  from  victory  and  triumph^  were  to  dis- 
pute for  the  liiierties  r»f  America, 

The  General  and  his  brother  Lord  Howe  had,  with 
that  sanguine  feeling  of  a  speedy  issue^  which  all  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  justify,  and  which^  all  but  the 
determination  of  Wafihington  to  retreat  to  the  Alle- 
ganicsy  did  justify,  acting  as  royal  commissioners,  is-> 
sued  a  prnclamatiou  on  the  thirtieth  of  November, 
calling  upon  the  American  people  to  throw  down 
their  arms  in  submission  to  their  mngnuuimous  King; 
proclaiming  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  should  ap- 
pear within  sixty  days  and  claim  advantage  of  it^  by 
subscribing  a  recantation  of  their  political  heresies. 
Alany  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  clamorous  for 
independence,  were  the  first  to  be  quieted  :  others  who 
had  been  distinguished  for  the  vehemence  of  their 
opposition,  suddenly  became  the  roost  orderly  of 
his  majesty's  sulijccts.  Some  Mho  had  shared  in 
the  profits  of  the  new  government  with  few  scruples* 
became  remarkably  conscientious  on  the  question  of 
responsibility — what  was  at  first  lawful  resistance, 
now  became  downright  rebellion.  The  greatest  de- 
fection took  place  in  the  hiiirher  ranks  of  society. 
Men  who  had  already  much,  had  little  to  hope  from 
revolution.  The  firm  and  undaunted — they  who  pre- 
sented a  dignified  and  determined  aspect  to  the  foes 
of  America,  were  generally  from  the  middle  classes. 
They  were  neither  to  be  bought  nor  sold — had  enough 
to  make  them  love  their  country — but  too  little  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  indifiTerencc  who  was  their  naas 
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ter.     They  bad  possessions  dearer  to  their  bearta 
than  lands. 

Tbe  period  for  which  the  whole  American  army 
had  been  enlisted  was  now  at  baud.  In  November 
and  December  it  would  disappear.  Only  two  compa- 
nies of  artillery  were  engaged  for  tbe  war.  The  army 
had  been  organized  at  the  termination  of  1775,  under 
the  expectation  thai  all  deficiences  would  speedily  be 
accommodated.  A  reconciliation  was  confidently  ex- 
pected within  a  twelve  month ;  for  which  period  the 
troops  had  been  engaged.  Even  the  flying  camp^ 
though  formed  after  these  hopes  were  seen  to  be  fal- 
la^:ious,  was  composed  of  men  enlisted  till  the  first  of 
December,  from  a  presumption  that  the  campaign 
would  then  terminate.  The  knowledge  of  this  gave 
an  overwhelming  advantage  to  the  enemy.  He  had 
but  to  prepare  for  a  single  day  after  these  periods  ter- 
minated, to  strike  where  be  pleased. 

And  thus  it  was.  At  the  very  moment,  when  the 
people  of  America  looked  tn  be  released  from  their 
terrours,  and  find  a  season  uf  repose  and  refreshment, 
the  enemy,  instead  of  going  into  winter  quarters,  sud- 
denly commenced  a  new  syslem  of  operations  more 
alarming  than  all  their  previous  victories.  The  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  American  army^  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  tbe  season  provoked  its  en«- 
my  to  pursue  its  inconsiderable  remnant  without  giv- 
ing it  time  to  breathe,  and  thus  accelerate  its  dissolu- 
tion, or  be  at  hand  to  cut  it  to  pieces^  whenever  an  op- 
portunity ehouUl  occur. 

General  Washington  was  posted  at  Newark,  where 
his  little  army  iiad  been  refreshing  themselves,  for 
about  a  week,  without  experiencing  or  anticipating 
any  further  molestation*  when  he  was  informed  that 
Lonl  Cornwallis,  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  was 
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Lord  ConiirAUi*  hkd  six  thaaaaad 
Yil^nMicly  upon  ihe  Web  «€  Wftskfa^iteB,  flHl  bU 
OTCoetniKel^  cotored  Newark,  Bruoswkiu 
snd  Trfntott«  at  ttie  AtDerioin  reanvas  l^a^iug 
and  finally,  at  tvreh-c  aC  iiisbt,  trarbcd  the 
the  Delaware,  jujit  as  the  rear  of  Lbc  rctrcains 
bad  Irft  it.  Ifrrv  it  waa  confidentlj  expected  bj 
Lonl  (!«>mwalti*f,  that  the  Americans  would  ioEC  tbcir 
bagisptffe  and  artillery  i  and,  hot  for  the  destractioa 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Raritaii  (at  Brun«iuick)  which 
delayed  their  pur«uer^  for  «k»CBC  boars,  it  is  extremely 
prohabler  that  hi^  ex|>ectations  would  have  been  re- 
alised. Uut  bete,  as  Lord  C'ornwallis  bad  orderv 
DtK  to  advance  beyoiid  Brunswick,  tbeporsoit  was  dis* 
continucrl ;  and  it  in  pmbable  too,  but  for  these  orders, 
tbnt  the  event  would  Intve  taken  place  notwilbstandini 
tia  delay,  aa  the  Uaritan  was  fordable  at  Brunswick 
every  reoeaa  of  the  tide.  Other  facts,  some  what 
unaccountable  at  such  a  season  were  these.  The 
AvirricanH  did  not  U^ave  Princeton  till  the  enemy 
WlBHs  within  three  miles  of  it,  and  the  two  British  co- 
lumns which  first  reached  Princeton  at  four  oVlock  in 
Ihe  aftcmmm,  actually  ulcpt  there,  and  conftumed  »c- 
vrntren  hoorw,  within  twelve  miles  of  Trenton, 
while  Wft^hiiiKton  uns  crossing  the  Delaware  at  ihtku 
plAce.  »ir  William  Uo^c,  io  a  despatcb  of  the  20tb- 
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of  December,  declared  that  bis  ilrst  design  was  only  to 
gel  possession  of  East  New  Jersey,  and  Wasbington 
certainly  conducted  at  tbia  time^  as  if  he  not  only 
knew  this  desij^n,  but  was  confident  that  it  would  not 
be  departed  from;  for  after  advancing  bis  main  bo- 
dy to  Trenton  and  leaving  I^ord  Sterling  Mitb  about 
twelve  hundred,  as  a  covering  party  ;  he  afterwards 
reinforced  his  Lordship  with  the  whole  militia  that 
arrived,  and  privately  returned  himself  to  Princeton. 
Perhaps  he  also  knew^  that  Lord  Cornwallis  bad 
been  ordered  not  to  advance  beyond  Brunswick.  Ex- 
cept on  this  supposition,  the  fact  of  halting  so  long  at 
Princeton,  is  inexplicable  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy  still  more  so^  while  Wasbington  was  on  his 
way  to  Trenton.  From  Brunswick,  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis had  despatched  an  expi'ess  to  General  Howe, 
atssuring  him  that  then  wa>>  the  time  to  conclude 
the  war  ;  that,  if  vigorously  pursued,  Wash- 
ington must  lose  bis  stores  and  artillery  before  he 
rould  cross  the  Delaware.  General  Uowe  replied 
that  he  would  join  him  immediately  ;  but  he  did  not 
arrive  till  the  sixth  of  December.  At  Brunswick,  on 
the  first,  Washington  bad  hoped  fii  make  h  Nfand,  but 
was  again  disappointed  in  bis  militin.  Had  they 
supported  him  with  spirit,  he  could  have  prevented 
the  enemy  from  passingthe  Hackiusack.  On  the  very 
day  that  be  left  thai  village^  the  time  of  service  for 
the  Jersey  and  Maryland  brigades  expired,  and  both 
of  them  abandoned  him.  Under  the  pressure  of 
this  discouragement,  Washington  wrote  to  Lee  to  has- 
ten his  marf:h,  or  bis  arrival  might  be  t4>o  late. 

On  the  eighth,  Lordllowe  had  arrived  at  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware  in  his  pursuit^  with  the  intention  of 
pushing  a  strong  body  arTOss  the  river.    Rai-ly  in  the 


dK  Drbvmi^  ft  ffvftan  «£ 
«  wft«  mmit!  to  CiHifciiw;  wkieft  ■■4ff  it  o^y 
Uunj  ikmthmmini; 

jini9  rapfil  dedoc&MH  had  been  Bade,  lint  n  tiro 
be  wat  reHur^d  to  \em  than  ■rrrateeii  knndnd ; 
bjr  bifl  uvrii  teilcr  of  Cbf  twentyromtli  of  Decern- 
'l>rr,  li»  lieiweea  foorteeu  and  firtero  bnii&od,  boorfy 
dimininhini;. 

\^'li.T  VVr  ,  ira«  not  porvned  when  the  *il 

'  *     '*  '  iHiirded  mcbaii  abnodaiice  of  flute- 

#  rminirticm   of  rafts  and  pontoons  h 

vn^  of  lli<>«'!  evt<oi9  whicb  bafflee  all  speculaLioo,  if  it 
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be  Dol  attributed  to  positive  orders ;  but  why  (hose 
orders  were  giveu,  still  remains  to  be  explained. 
Washington  himself,  declared  in  a  despatch,  Mrittcu 
after  he  reached  the  Pennsylvania  bank,  that  nothing 
could  have  saved  him,  but  the  infatuation  of  the  ene- 
my. The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  only  two  days 
easy  march  from  Trenton  :  a  greater  number  of  men 
than  Washington  commanded  could  have  been  ad- 
Tancedy  and  what  pari  of  the  British  fleet  and 
transports  were  wanted,  could  have  passed  up  to  the 
city  in  one  week,  without  encountering  any  obstruc- 
tion ;  for  at  that  time,  the  Fort  on  Mud  Island  was 
not  built,  the  chevaux-de-frize  nor  chain  prepared; 
nor  had  they  fire  rafts  in  any  place. 

This  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  was  one  uninter- 
rupted series  of  discouragement  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Il  had  been  commenced,  immediately  after  (he 
loss  of  Fort  Washington,  and  a  fine  garrison  ;  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores,  abandoned  at  Fort 
Lee.  In  a  few  days,  the  whole  flying  camp  disappear- 
ed. This  was  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  whole 
regiments,  whose  periods  of  service  had  also  expired. 
Even  the  reinforcements,  which  had  been  sent  from 
the  Northern  Department,  silently  dissolved  un  the 
march,  and  General  St.  Clair,  the  commander,  appear- 
ed in  the  camp  of  Washington,  with  only  a  few  offi- 
cers, for  his  relief.  Hvery  man  had  abandoned  him. 
Even  the  few  troops,  under  the  command  of  Washing- 
ton, were  nearly  useless  from  their  wretched  deficien- 
cy in  necessaries.  They  were  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Le.e,  hurried  away  with  such  precipitation,  as  to  leave 
their  blankets  and  cooking  utensils.  He  had  no  caval- 
ry, except  one  troop,  miserably  mounted  ;  and  no  ar- 
tillery :  yet  under  all  these  circumstances  of  distress 
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and  ill  fortune,  with  his  little  band,  a  part  of  whom 
were  literally  harcfooted,  Washington  liad  the  address 
to  coQsuTne  nineteen  days,  in  marching  ninety  miles 
before  his  ronqucrours,  and  then  to  give  time  for  the 
militia  to  collect  for  hin  succour.  A.B  these — the  last 
hope   of  their  country — fled  before  their  pursuers, 
scarcely  a  man  had  the  courage  to  strengthen  Ihcm  : 
while  numbers  were  flocking  to  the  royal  standard,  at 
every  step  of  its  progress.  Appearance  is  every  thiug 
with  the  multitude.  A  gallant,  well  ilisciplincd  army, 
well  officered,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  furni- 
ture of  war,  with  their  banners,  and  horns  and  truni' 
pctft,  were  indeed  a  formidable  trial  to  the  constancy  of 
the  multitude;  and  all  this^  when  contrasted  with  a 
feeble  ban<l  of  disorderly,    tattered    and   emaciated 
wretches,  who  were  flying  from  the  haunt»  of  men, 
like  a  troop  of  malefactors^  caught  abroad  in  day  light. 
So  powerful  was  the  effect  of  this  contrast,  that  it  ope- 
rated, not  only  on  the  lower  classes,  but  on  the  opu- 
lent and  distinguished.     Some  of  the  leading  men  uf 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  were   terrified  into 
submission  by  this  pageantry.     Among  others,  and 
they  ought  never  to  be  forgotten — America    should 
know  who  were  her  friends  in  that  .<ie^sou  of  doubt 
and  alarm — were  a  Mr.  Galloway,  and  a  Mr.  Allen, 
who  had  been  membei*8  <»f  Congress.     Bnt  there  were 
others  who  acted  with  fortitude  ;  who  wore  uuHhakcn 
and  immoveable. 

It  is  said,  that  while  retreating  before  his  triumph- 
ant enemy,  Washington  again  forgot  the  hemick  Brm- 
ness  of  his  character,  nnd  was  seen  to  shed  tears.  Ji 
cannot  be  true.  Not  that  Washington  might  not  hav« 
wept,  when  he  looked  upon  his  country,  and  thought 
of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless:  that  he  mi;;ht  have 
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done ;  but  no  man  on  earth  would  have  seen  him 
weep. 

While  Washington  Avas  thus  hunted  by  his  enemy, 
he  had  repealed  again  and  again  his  intentions  to  Ge- 
neral Lee,  to  move  forward  ;  but,  whether  it  was  ow- 
ing to  all  his  expresses  being  intercepted,  as  some 
were,  or  to  some  other  cause  yet  to  be  explained.  Ge- 
neral Lee  moved  so  sluggishly  in  the  rear  of  Washing- 
ton, as  never  to  be  of  any  use,  and  at  length  was  ta- 
ken prisoner.  He  had  carelessly  made  his  quar- 
ters in  a  house  two  miles  from  his  most  exposed  flank; 
atul  on  the  13th  was  carried  off  by  Colonel  Harcourt 
of  the  British  light  horse.  This  event  was  a  subject 
of  gi^at  exultation  to  the  enemy :  they  boasted  that 
they  had  now  the  palladium  of  American  hope;  and 
the  Americans  almost  believed  it  to  be  true.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  latter  were  quickened  to  poignancy  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  capture.  They  believed  that  Lee, 
their  favourite. — Lee,  in  wliose  military  talents,  from 
his  European  education,  they  had  the  most  confidence^ 
despairing  of  the  American  cause,  had  chosen  to  aban- 
don them  in  this  manner.  His  neglect  to  obey  the  re- 
iterated command  of  Washington ;  his  extreme  im- 
prudence in  sleeping  so  far  from  his  troops,  and  with- 
out a  giiard,^  under  the  disheartening  prospects  of 
the  country,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  any  opinion,  however  extravagant^  so  itcentribut- 
ed  to  the  general  alarm. 

But  to  other  causes  than  these,  his  capture  must  be 
attributed.  Leo  was  ambitious:  a  great  man  with 
great  faults.  Excellencies  and  defects  are  always  pro- 
}>ortioned  to  each  other  in  the  human  character:  he 

•There  was  a  |i;uard  ;  but  (Jjcy  were  scattered  about  whea  the 
dragoona  appeared. 
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WM  UBbiDooS)  but  not  weak.  He  was  not  anxion«  to 
save  WashiDgt4in  ;  nor  was  he  billing  to  lo^e  him- 
self. If  W&!$biD^on'9  army  was  cut  lu  pieces,  hi^ 
chance  of  succeeding  to  the  chief  couiniaud  ia  Ajue- 
rica  vafi  probably  better  than  that  of  an;  other  officer. 
He  did  Dot  reinforce  Wa«hiD§;toD,  because  he  was  aa- 
bitious ;  because  he  actually  medilaled  a  blou  at  ibe 
eaemy  oo  his  own  re^pousibiliij  at  the  time.  Gene- 
ral WUkinfrOD  supposes^  and  he  knew  the  character  of 
Lee,  thai  he  would  probably  have  made  an  attack  on 
the  British  post  of  Princeton*  on  the  very  next  moro- 
ing^  bad  he  not  been  captured.  If  successful,  a  link 
would  bavo  been  broken  in  (be  chain,  and  Hir  William 
Powe  most  have  fallen  back.  The  m^i  ^  isnoi 

only  innenioQs,  but  supported  by  so  mnu^    iusun* 

ce«,  collected  and  arranged  in  the  spirit  of  an  expe- 
rienced soldier,  as  entitle  il  to  something  more  tliau 
the  cr«ulit  of  a  plausible  conjecture.  It  is  rendered 
extremely  probable  that  such  was  his  design :  and  he 
did  not  voluntarily  suffer  the  British  to  take  him  pri- 
soner, because  he  was  not  a  blockhead.  Ue  wa-s,  un- 
doubtedly, surprised.  His  capture  produced  an  un- 
justifiable despondency  in  the  publick  mind;  he  had 
been  successful  when  the  other  leaders  had  been  beat- 
en ;  and  bow  far  his  foreign  education  thencoutribut- 
ed  to  his  value,  may  be  imagined  by  i '  ::  how 

much  is  now-  thought  of  European  scho^.^  ...id  sci- 
ence. Even  now,  <be  soldier  who  has  fought  in  Ea- 
ropey  or  the  scholar  who  has  been  educated  in  Europe, 
exacts  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  mere  Americans. 

After  his  capture*  the  command  of  his  troops  devo). 
ved  onCreneral  Sullivan.  Htt  immediately  crossed  the 
Delaware  and  joined  Washington,  who  had  already 
received  considerable  reinforcements  of  Peunsvlvania 
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militia;  ^vbicli  had  chiefly  been  obtained^  at  this  sea- 
sonable mouient.  by  the  activKy  and  influence  of  Gc- 
ncral  Mifflin,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  General 
Gates  with  his  division. 

On  the  very  day  that  Washington  crossed  the  De* 
laware^  General  Clinton,  with  two  brigades  of  British 
troops  and  two  of  Hessians,  with  a  squadron  under 
Ri»'  Peter  Parker,  took  possession  of  Newport  iii 
Rhode  Island,  and  blockaded  Commodore  Hopkins, 
with  his  squadron  and  a  number  of  privateers,  in  Pro- 
vidence. The  chief  object  of  this  moA'ement  was  to  pre- 
vent the  New  England  states  from  reinforcing  Wash- 
ingtxin ;  and  it  had  that  effect — six  thousand  (roops, 
under  General  Lincoln^  which  were  alrcadv  on  the 
march,  were  detained  to  watch  the  enemy  at  home. 
Another  object  was  to  interrupt  the  privateering  busi- 
ness ;  this  also  was  effected.  But  such  inconsidera- 
ble objects  Mere  purchased  too  dearly.  From  three 
to  five  thousand  troops  were  kept  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity for  nearly  three  years. 

By  the  approach  of  the  British  army,  the  delibera- 
tions of  Congress  were  disturbed,  and  on  the  12th  of 
December  they  adjourned  from  Philadelphia  to  Bal- 
timore, where  they  met  lui  the  20tli,  passing  a  resolu- 
tion, at  the  time  of  their  adjournment,  authorising 
Washington  to  direct  all  things  relative  to  the  war^ 
and  giving  him  full  powers  to  act  at  discretion,  Thift 
was  a  noble  example  of  confidence  but  it  came  almost 
too  late. 

Thus  far  had  unintciTupted  success  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  British  army.  Multitudes  were  crowding 
to  its  banners.  Their  march  was  continued  without 
molestation  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware ;  and 
they  were  only  waiting  for  reinforcements  to  make  a 


AJKEmiCA3t 


There 


lib  MO. 

and  ptvlecfiMi^  Hi 
ihilM  OBtQ  tiuU  fccnritj  «ru  rendered 


afthud,«ycb 
At  bfSTe  unI  ihft 
wtaatkdknMk 
yet  tbere  v«re  M 

of  Amcrka.  tkat  wnuld 


On  the  iltb  of  DcceaiMr,  Cmgnm 
adsjofftiiMmal  bsluig,  aod 
plore  of  Almi^ly  God  ibc  for^v 
•ittSy  and  to  beg  the  ""^H-^f 
Pravidence  in  the  pronecntM  of 


In  tUf  iKMrof  darkncMt  wbn 
upon  tbe  pnvilioii  of  tb«ir  liopes :  wken  the  pngf9%  of 
ft  whole  people  were  to  be  liiled  to  the  EvcaLArr* 
IKC  €roD;  ft  sadden  niandnniMMi  pnwcd  aihwart  their 
ftrmament  It  wu  in  the  connciU  of  the  nnlioa.  Oft 
Ike  l^th  of  December  the  powers  of  Wnshiagtoft  were 
:ti?d)j  angmfnted.  He  wna  eapoweied  to  giro 
^bomties,  and  a^  what  measures  be  chose  Ibr  fte  en- 
listment of  troops,  to  appoint  a  Commifisaxy  of  Prisoci- 
en  and  Clothier  General*  and  fix  their  salaries  :  to 
estshlish  a  system  of  military  promotion  ;  to  mtse 
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and  officer  aixteeu  battalions  of  Lufaatry  in  addition 
to  those  already  voted ;  three  thousand  light  horse ; 
three  regiments  of  artillery:  and  a  corps  of  engi- 
neers; to  displace  and  appoint  all  officers  under  the 
rank  of  a  Brigadier  General;  and  to  fill  all  vacancies; 
to  impress  stores  and  necessaries  for  liis  army^  &c. 
in  short,  ackno\vled*;mg,  in  so  many  words  their  own 
incompetence,  and  clothing  him  with  full  powers  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

This  was  a  prelude  to  great  events.  Washington 
felt  his  might.  If  he  perished  now,  he  would  perish 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself:  not  as  a  subaltern  in 
the  battles  of  his  country,  but  as  her  leader  and  her 
champion.  True,  these  vast  powers^  were  rendered 
nearly  ineffectual  by  the  poverty  of  his  resources, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  hour;  but  if  he  could  survive 
this  season  of  doubt  and  dismay^  a  brighter  morning 
would  soon  break  upon  him. 

It  might  be  proper  here,  as  the  campaign  and  the 
year  are  drawing  to  a  close,  to  review  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  measures  of  the  continental  Congress.  It 
is  necessary  to  understand  their  wortli,  their  impor- 
tance. Under  the  continual  and  accumulating  pres- 
sure of  all  (heir  calamities  not  a  voice  was  lifted  for 
submission  in  their  counsels,  or  even  in  a  single  state 
or  town,  that  was  not  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  They  had  chosen  their  stand  and  it  was 
not  to  be  abandoned.  Rut  to  such  extremities  were 
they  reduced  at  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  that 
some  members  prudently  distrustful  of  the  powers  of 
I  America,  single  handed  to  battle  with  Great  Britain, 

L  that  they  proposed  to  offer  to  France,  whose  aid  they 
^H  were  then  supplicating,  that  monopoly  of  their  trade, 
^B    which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain. 
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dockyards  and  her  revenue — the  points  where^  alone, 
she  wag  vulnerable. 

The  most  powerful  inducement^  therefore,  which 
they  could  offer  to  France  or  any  other  poteut  nation, 
jealous  of  the  growing  supremacy  of  a  rival^  would  be 
tiie  proof  of  an  invincil)le  determination,  never  to  re- 
turn to  a  state  of  dependence  on  that  rival.  After  all 
these  propositions  had  been  deliberated  upon,  it  was 
again  determined  never  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  sub- 
mission, to  assert  their  independence  with  Uteir  last 
breath,  and  trust  their  destiny  and  the  destinies 
of  their  children  to  tlie  Gud  of  Battles.  Copies  of 
these  resolutions  were  distributed  at  the  courts  of  Vi- 
enna, Madrid,  Berlin,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  solicit 
their  friendsliip  and  negociate  loans.  These  resolu- 
tions afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
and  were  published.  A  magnanimous  step,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  but  its  policy  may  be  questioned, 
as  it  contributed  to  extend  the  proofs  of  American 
firmness,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  American  hepcs,  from 
one  extremity  of  Kuropo  to  the  other.  It  was  a  sub- 
lime exhibition.  At  such,  his  hour  of  deepest  hu- 
miliation, when  the  nations  of  Europe  were  looking 
for  his  entire  self-abandonment,  to  behold  the  ge- 
nius of  the  western  world,  rising  from  his  devotions, 
again  throwing  his  shield  before  his  force,  and  ad- 
vancing to  battle  with  the  same  undaunted  step — the 
same  intrepid  look,  but  with  a  holier,  steadier  confi- 
dence in  heaven.  Such  a  spectacle  was  inspiration. 
Monarchs  forgot  their  danger — their  sceptres  trem- 
bled in  tWir  hands,  as  they  contemplated  with  enthu- 
siastic admiration,  the  illuminated  countenance  of  the 
young  stranger,  bursting  from  the  solitudes  of  a  new 
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world,  and  grasping  the  lightenings  of  heaven.  Tliey 
forgot  that  the  bolt  might  be  launched  agaiost  tbexn- 
selTes  before  an  ana  could  be  raised  for  protection — 
that  the  commotion  which  already  shook  the  thrones 
of  Britain  was  every  moment  approachiog  (heir  own. 
Tbia  was  the  forgctfulness  of  France.  The  kiudling 
presence  of  liberty  was  already  felt  amid  her  govem- 
ment  of  ages,  already  its  dreadful  a^ony  was  toiliag 
at  the  monuments  of  her  strength — thev  were  soon  to 
be  tumbled  to  the  earth. 

These  measures,  adopted  so  critically  in  the  coon- 
cils  of  the  nation,  were  seconded  by  a  proportion- 
ate energy  in  the  field.  Fifteen  hundred  Pennsyl- 
vania militia  wei-e  immediately  embodied  to  reinforce 
the  continental  army.  The  delay  of  nineteen  days  in 
the  retreat  of  the  latter  through  New  Jersey,  enabled 
these  reinforcements  to  assemble.  The  forr«  under 
Washington^  it  has  been  mentioned,  was  fluctuating 
between  two  and  three  thousand  men;  but  soon  af- 
ter it  was  augmenU*d  by  these  seasonable  supplie^^ 
to  about  seven  thousand.  To  give  battle  to  the  Bri* 
tisli  with  such  a  handful^  woubl  have  been  madness  ; 
yet  something  to  inspirit  the  nation,  the  army,  and 
give  life  to  the  recruiting  service,  bad  long  been  a 
subject  of  anxious  meditation  in  the  mind  of  Wash- 
ington. So  early  as  the  14th  of  December,  the  roy- 
al army,  were  so  scattered  along  the  Jerseys,  that 
the  probability  of  cficcting  something  of  this  nature 
was  constantly  working  in  his  thought  Opportuni 
tics  were  presented,  but  he  was  unable  to  take  advau 
tage  of  them  ;  it  was  too  hazardous  in  his  enfeebleid 
slate,  but  as  the  Pennsylvania  militia  came  in,  a  part 
were  posted  at  Bristol,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ar- 
my were  cantoned  along  the  Delaware  to  oppose 
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attempt  of  the  enemy  to  cross,  and  be  rendy  for  tak- 
ing advantage  of  every  oversight  or  impriulenre. 
But  instead  of  pushing  their  advantage  over  a  nar- 
row, smooth  river,  with  such  means  of  transportation 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Trenton  afforded,  the  Uri- 
tish  troops  were  thrown  into  temporary  cantonments; 
forming  a  chain  from  Brunswick  to  the  Delaware, 
stretching  down  its  shore  for  several  miles,  and  pre- 
senting a  front  towards  Philadelphia,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  line.  An  account  of  their  situation  and  num- 
bers was  lirought  to  Washington,  by  a  lad  wlio,  on 
account  of  his  extreme  simplicity,  was  long  permitted 
to  mix  with  the  British  soldiers  and  traverse  their  camp 
without  suspicion.  "Now  then,*"  said  WashingtODy 
"is  the  time  to  clip  (heir  Avings,  while  they  are  so 
spread !-'  and  immediulcly  all  the  energies  uf  his  naturo 
were  labouring  to  effect  the  wish.  But  before  it 
could  he  done,  he  was  almost  discouraged  from  the 
attempt,  M'hen  lie  rellected  on  tlie  proliable  reduction 
of  his  army  which  was  at  hand..  No  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  those  whose  terms  of  service  had 
expired  ;  and  every  iufornvation  he  could  obtain,  led 
bim  to  expect  the  enemy  would  cross  as  soon  as  the 
ice  should  be  formed.  I  saw  bim  at  that  gloomy  po* 
riod,  says  General  Wilkinson,  dined  with  him,  and 
attentively  marked  his  aspect;  always  grave  ami 
thoughtful,  he  appeared  at  (hat  time  pensive  and  solemn 
in  the  extreme.  An  exact  return  of  his  forces  was 
called  for.  They  proved  far  less  efUcient  than  his 
worst  fears  had  anticipated.  But  Washington  was  a 
man  to  know  the  worst  at  once  :  he  would  meet  Ids 
fate  and  not  shrink  from  it.  His  situation  was  com* 
municated  to  a  confidential  oHicer.  Let  it  not  be 
discovered,  said  Washini^tou;  a  discoverv  mav  be  fa- 
vol.,  r.  7S 
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tal  to  09.  This  officer  was  Colonel  Joseph  Reedy  aV- 
ways  a  favourite  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
afterwards  Govcmour  of  Pennsylvania  :  He  had  writ- 
ten to  Washington  in  a  noble  and  manly  slrain  of 
argiunent.  apolus^izin,^  for  the  freedom  of  a  soldier- 
he,  like  Wa^hin,^tun  had  cviM-y  thins;  at  stake^  and 
nr^ed  a  hlow  at  the  enemy,  hnwever,  or  wherever  it 
mis;hl  he  givco^  as  an  event,  npoa  which  the  salva. 
tion  of  the  country  depended.  Wasliington  felt  ill? 
force  of  his  ars;nmeuts,  and  subsrrihcd  tothencce^si 
K  of  doing  somothing  immeiliulely — Imt  how  ?  or 
Mhere? — thcMv  were  important  ipie.stiuns.  At  leu^tii 
he  had  determined.  On  the  i^3d,  he  said  to  the  «iime 
ofltcri-.  •'necessity,  dire  necessity,  nill — nay,  must 
justify  the  attempt.  Prepare,  and  in  concert  with  Grif- 
fin, attack  as  many  posts  a?^  you  possibly  ean,  with  a 
pmsprrt  af  success.  I  have  ample  testimony  of  the 
enemy*»  intentions  to  attack  Philadelpliiay  as  soon  9la 
the  ice  will  afibrd  the  means  of  conveyance.  One 
hour  before  day  (s  the  time  fixed  upon,  for  an  attempt 
upon  Trenton.  Jf  we  are  successful,  which  Heaven 
grant !  and  other  circumstances  favour,  we  may  push 
on.  1  shall  direct  every  ferry  and  ford  to  be  well 
guarded,  and  not  a  soul  suffered  to  pass." 

The  Colonel  Griffin  here  spoken  of,  while  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  hour  and  plan  of  attack,  had 
crossed  over  fmra  Phihidetphia,  and  heini;  joined 
with  a  few  Jersey  militia,  advanced  to  Mount  Holly; 
a  movement  which  drew  Colonel  Donop,  twelve  miles 
from  Bordcntown,  and  contributed^  in  some  measure, 
to  the  success  of  the  attack  on  Colonel  Rhal. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  prepared  by  Wasliington, 
for  General  Putnam  to  keep  Count  Donop  employed, 
but  the  latter  represented  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the 
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militia^  and  the  dani^er  of  an  insurrecttou  among  the 
loyalists  in  Philadelphia,  su  earnestly,  that  thin  part 
of  the  design  was  ahaiidoned.  The  question  of  in- 
dependence had  hcen  dett^mined  intlie  afliimative,  by 
a  great  majority  in  Philadelphia ;  but  the  niinoriiy 
were  powerful,  respectable,  and  turbulent  Most  of 
the  Quakers  were  in  the  negative,  perhaps  fmra  their 
pacitic  principles,  and  antipathy  to  revolutionary  dis- 
orders— not  with  open  violence,  but  with  their  counte- 
nance and  influence,  which  rendered  theniiuority  yet 
mure  formidable.  Theirs'  is  a  dangerous  neutrality 
in  all  seasons  ;  for  it  is  nfever  strictly  observed.  They 
were  not  required  to  unite  in  active  opposition  to  tlie 
ruling  powers,  to  whom  political  obedicucenr  wiih 
them,  is  an  absolute  duty;  ajid  they  shonld,  at  least^ 
Lave  held  themselves  aloof  from  all  measures,  which 
might  lead  to  more  continued  and  desperate  scenes  of 
battle  and  bloodshed.  But,  whether  unwilling  or 
not,  they  certainly  contributed  to  prolong  the  war. 

It  was  at  length  determined  by  Washington,  to  pass 
(he  Delaware   in  three  divisions  :  one  consisting  of 
five  hundred  men,  under  General  Cadwallader  fi-ouj 
the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  which  miscarried  by  a  str^uigc 
and  unfortunate  inattefition  to   the  tide  and   state  of 
the  river,  then  filled  with  ice,  by  wliirli  the  opposite 
banks  were  rendered  inaccessible  to  his  artillery  and 
liorses.     The  next  day,  however,  aftw  \Vushiii:;ton*s 
return,  supposiiig  bim  still  on  the  Jer:^cy  side.  Gene- 
ral Cadwallader  crossed  with  ui>utit  fifteen  hundred 
men,  and  |)nrsued  the  panick  struck  enemy  to  Bur- 
lington.    During  the  day,  he  was  still  further  rein- 
forced  with  nliout  eight  hundred  men,  from  General 
Mifllin,     There  was  no  want  of  zeal  or  activity,  on 
the  part  of  General  Cadwallader.     He  did  all  that 
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conld  be  done  to  support  Wasbingtoii.  The  safelj 
of  a  flmall  number  of  greuadiers  left  at  Bordcntown, 
by  Count  Doriop,  was  only  owing  to  the  ice. 

A  second  divif^ion,  under  the  command  of  Genera] 
Irving,  was  to  cross  at  Trenton  Ferry,  and  secure  the 
bridge  leading  from  the  town:  but  there,  the  same 
obstacle  presented  itself.  The  ice  bad  suddenly  ac- 
cumulated in  such  quantities,  (hat  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  attempt.  Here,  therefore,  were  two 
divisions  out  of  three,  absolutely  prevented  from  co- 
opperating  in  the  enterprize. 

The  third,  and  main  body,  not  excce<ling  twenty- 
five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Washing- 
ton in  person,  asssistcd  by  Generals  Greene  and  Su)* 
livan,  and  Colonel  Knox,  of  the  artillery,  were  pa- 
radcd  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth,  at  the  back 
of  Mr,  Konkey's  Ferry,  with  the  intention  of  em- 
barking so  soon  as  it  became  dusk.  It  was  determin- 
ed to  attack  the  enemy  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
S5th,  when  the  festivities  of  the  preceeding  day, 
(Cliristmas)  %vould  probably  leave  them,  in  some  mea- 
sure, unprepared.  By  twelve,  it  was  calculated  that 
this  body,  with  the  artillery,  would  have  gained  the 
Jersey  shore;  and  it  being  but  nine  miles  to  Trenton, 
it  was  thought  that,  allowing  for  all  delays,  the  at- 
tack might  be  made,  as  early  as  five  in  the  morning. 
But  the  quantity  of  ice  which  had  gathered  during  the 
night,  so  obstructed  this  division  also,  that  it  was 
three,  before  the  artillery  had  landed ;  and  nearly 
five,  before  the  troops  were  on  their  march,  when  it 
began  to  hail  and  snow.  It  was  then  too  late  to  re- 
treat without  discovery,  and  thougli  all  hopes  of  sur- 
prising the  town  were  necessarily  abandoned,  it  was 
determined  toprucecd. 
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It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  a  vague  rumour 
of  this  design^  had  reached  Colonel  liahl ;  that  on 
this  very  night  his  men  Mere  paraded^  and  a  picket 
advanced  to  prevent  a  surprise ;  and  that  a  captain 
Washiugton^afterwards  so  distingninhed  at  the  South, 
Jiaving  been  abroad  during  the  whole  day  without 
effecting  any  thing,  determined,  on  his  return  to  take 
a  slight  brush  with  the  enemy's  advance  at  Trenton. 
His  party  encountered  this  picket  guard,  exchanged  a 
few  voUies,  and  disappeared.  This  attack,  it  Mill  be 
thought,  would  necessarily',  have  conlirmed  the  enemy 
in  his  expectations  of  an  attempt  to  surprise  him,  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  tliey  were 
led  to  treat  the  whole  as  a  frolick  aud  had  returned  to 
their  quarters. 

As  the  Americans  were  approaching,  they  fell  in 
with  Capt.  Washington's  party,  and  from  his  account, 
very  natnrally  concluded  that  the  enemy  would  be 
prepared  ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  deliberate.  The 
troops  were  thrown  into  two  divisions  ;  the  right  un- 
der Major  General  Sullivan  with  St.  Clair-a  brigade 
was  directed  to  take  the  river  road  to  Trenton,  while 
the  left  under  Washington  himself,  accompanied  by 
Generals  Greene,  Morin,  and  Stevens,  advanced  on 
the  upper,  or  Pennington  Road.  This  division  en- 
countered and  drove  in  the  enemy's  advance,  precise- 
ly at  eight  o'clock  ;  and  within  three  minutes,  the  fir- 
ing of  the  other  party  was  heard,  from  the  quarter 
where  they  had  been  directed  to  enter,  and  push  into 
the  centre  of  the  town  before  the  enemy  could  form. 
The  picket,  M'hich  was  driven  in  by  the  iirst  party, 
believing  this  a  second  attack  from  the  marauders 
who  had  just  left  then><,  neglected  to  give  the  alarm; 
and  the  Hessian  outposts,  being  very  inconsiderable, 
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urere  uuableto  check  the  approach  of  the  Americaiu. 
That  they  fought  with  is;i*eal  spirit,  was  said  bj 
VT  tu  himself^  keeping  up  a  coustant  firfuand 

rvhv...;..^  iiebiud  the  bouses.  The  perMio  of  Wa»h- 
in^on  na^much  exposed  the  whole  time. 

By  tbe  time  the  main  body  of  the  Hessians  had 
formed,  Ihey  had  lost  their  artillery,  and   were  com- 
plrtelr  surrounded.     Tbey  attempted  to  file  off  to- 
wanla  Princeton,   but   Wai«bingtoD^    foreseeing  this 
mea^Hure.^  had  tlirown  a  body  in  advance,  which  pre- 
rented  it.    There  wns  left  but  one  alterualive  ;  to  sur- 
render immediately*  or  be  cut  to  pieces.     Tbey  chose 
the  former :  and,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six  men  and  twenty-three  officers^  laid  down 
their  arms  on  Uie  s{ki(.     Nine  hundred  and  ei^bteeo 
prisoners,  twelve  dmms^  six  brass  field  picce«y  and 
four  pair  of  colours  were  taken,  with  the  losa  of  only 
two  or  three  men  kiHed,  Captain  AVashington  and 
hi\  others  wounded,  and  three  or  four  frozen  to  death; 
for  the  night  was  exceedingly  cold,  accompanied  with 
hail  and  sleet,  which  not  only  chilled  the  troops,  but 
retarded  their  approach  over  the  slippery  roads«  Tbe 
Hessians  had  a  gallant  oflScer,  Colonel  Rahl,  and 
about  forty  others,  killed  and  wounded.     Duriug  the 
tumult,  a  troop  of  British  light  horse,  and  a  body  of 
troops  amounting  together  to  about  six  hnndretl  men^ 
escaped   by   the    Bordentown    road.      These   also^ 
would  have  been  taken,  hail  General  Erving  gained 
Uie    bridge    as   Washington    directed.     The   whole 
force  of  the  enemy  was  about  fifteen  hundred  men, 
under  Rnhl.  Losborg,  and   Knipliauscn,  with    the 
troop  of  horse.     General  Wilkinson,  who  was  pres- 
ent in  the  acUon,  speaks  in  anunated  terms  of  Captain 
Washington^  LieuteuaukJionroe,  fnow  Presi 
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Uic  United  States,)  and  Colonel  Stark;  of  their  gal- 
lantry, and  conduct. 

From  Tri'Uton,  fienoral  Wasliinglon,  seconded  hy 
the  wishes  of  General  Cireene,  and  Colonel  KnoXy 
Mould  have  continued  his  march  to  some  other  prrat, 
but  they  were  overruled  by  the  council,  wh<»  protested 
against  any  farther  measures  that  should  hazard 
what  they  now  gained  ;  and  the  design  was  abandon- 
ed. On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he,  recrosaed 
the  Delaware,  bearing  with  him  his  trophies,  artillery, 
and  prisoners;  jnstly  elated  with  auticipations  of  the 
eflect,  which  such  a  spirited  manu.Mivre,  must  pro- 
duce on  (he  aspect  of  publick  afTiurs.  But,  what- 
ever was  its  operation  on  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, it  fell  upon  the  enemy  like  a  sudden  burst  of 
thunder  in  a  serene  day  ;  a  Idow  so  unoxpecled,  cou- 
ceived  in  a  spirit  so  ditlereut  from  that  which  had 
hitherto  directed  the  labours  of  Washington,  and 
executed  in  such  aworkmnulike  manner — it  was  abso- 
lutely unaccountable  to  the  enemy.  They  allributed 
it  to  the  neglect  of  Colonel  Raid  in  omitting  to  en- 
trench himself ;  but  Colonel  Donnp  was  equally 
guilty — his  post  was  not  entrenched.  Tiie  truth  is, 
they  were  surprised,  defeated  by  thema-^terly,  though 
almost  desperate  conduct  of  Washington  ;  not  by  the 
blunders  of  Colonel  Rahl.  The  eriour  of  Lord 
Howe  lay  in  advancing  so  small  a  body  of  foieigucrs, 
80  near  the  main  boily  of  the  Americans.  As  fo- 
reigners, they  laboured  under  every  disadvantage  in 
their  communication  with  the  people,  but  had  they 
been  Britons,  they  were  too  weak  for  their  extreme 
point  of  advance  as  a  frontier  post.  The  spell  was 
now  broken  which  made  the  Hessians  so  terrible,  and 
the  British  testiQed  much  of  that  kind  of  involuntarj- 
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"^Attd  relatUnt  ftdminaion  for  their  adveriary^  in  their 
;cnt  operaticmSf  which  might  have  been  expect- 
MM,   li    Washington    had  &ileutlj    sorroanded   their 
maiB  bodv,  and  charged  opaa  tbem  in  Ibe  dead  of 
tke  night.     They  forgot  their  own    force,  and   his 
L  weakness  at  the  same  moment.     Tcrrour  and   dia* 
may  contributed  to  mas^nify  the  one  in  the  same  proper- 
'  tion  as  it  dimmL^ihed  the  other.     The  first  shock  waa 
felt  like  electricity  along  their  ranks^  but  at  the  se- 
oood,  which  was  given  at  Trenton,  their  extremities 
were  suddenly  contracted; — and  their  ceutre,  for  a  mo- 
ment, w  as  affected  like  the  human  heart,  when  its  pul- 
sation is  stopped. 

At  the  very  moment  when  this  danng  plan  was 
executed,  they  had  a  strong  battalion  of  iofantr;)*  at 
Princeton,  and  a  force  distributed  near  the  Delaware, 
ranth  superiour  to  the  whole  American  army.  The 
koDwledge  of  this,  induced  Washington  to  march  off 
his  prisoners  to  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  after 
their  capture.  Having  thus  provided  against  the  suc- 
cess of  any  attempt  to  retake  them,  he  recruased  the 
Delawai'e  again.aud  look  possession  of  Trenton;  while 
the  scattered  detachments  oftlie  British  were  instantly 
concentrated  at  Princeton,  and  were  soon  joined  by  the 
main  bmly  from  Brunswick,  formerly  under  Lord 
Cornwallis.  From  Princeton,  nearly  the  whole  body 
was  put  in  motion  against  Trenton,  with  a  view  of 
retrieving  the  loss  of  reputation  by  the  late  disaster, 
and  deciding  at  unce  and  forever,  the  long  litigated 
question. 

The  situation  of  Washington,  at  this  moment,  was 
extremely  critical.  When  lie  took  poNscMsiun  of  Tren- 
ton on  the  £9tli  of  December,  his  force  was  only  eigh- 
teen   huudred    continental    troops;   of  these,  twelve 
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hundred  were  to  be  released  on  the  first  of  January, 
Attempts  had  been  made,  but  in  vain^  to  detain  Ihem 
for  a  few  weeks  longer.  A  bounty  of  two  dollars  was 
offered  for  this  period.  It  was  accepted,  but  nearly 
one  half  abandoned  the  camp  immediately  after.  Ai 
this  time  it  was  determined  to  advance  the  Pennsylva- 
nia militia  to  Washington's  relief;  but  when  they 
arrived,  his  total  force  of  continentals  and  militia,  did 
not  exceed  five  thousand. 

To  retreat  with  tliis  force,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  hearts  of  all  America  were  lifted  to  exultation,  by 
an  enterprise  achieved  with  means  so  much  lessefB- 
cient — to  abandon  a  post  with  five  thousand  men, 
and  retreat,  immediately  after  having  advanced  and 
beaten  the  enemy,  with  half  that  number,  was  but  little 
else  than  quenching,  at  once,  the  light  which  had  just 
been  kindled.  Tet,  to  risk  an  action  with  a  force  so  sa- 
periour  in  front,  and  a  river  in  the  rear,  was  hazardous 
in  the  extreme.  The  first  might  have  eclipsed  the 
star  of  their  hopes  for  a  time,  but  the  latter,  if  the  is- 
sue should  be  calamitous,  would  be  blotting  it  out 
from  the  heavens. 

An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  for  avoiding 
the  one,  and  the  other  of  these  alternatives.  There 
were  links  and  joints  in  the  armour  of  his  adversary, 
and  Washington  had  an  eye  to  discover,  and  a  imnd 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  Lord  Cornwailis  had 
once  gone  to  New  York  with  tlie  intention  of  carrying 
to  Great  Britain  the  intelligence  of  their  successes — the 
entire  destruction  of  the  American  army,  which  cer- 
tainly seemed  unavoidable;  and  the  consummation  of 
American  slavery  ;  but  the  unexpected  awakening  of 
Washington  at  Trenton,  so  startled  his  Lordship,  that 
he  began  to  think  such  communications  might  be  a  little 
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premature;  abaudoncil  lii>i  ilcsiga  for  a  time:  hurried 
back  to  the  Jersey§;  joined  the  main  array  just  be- 
fore its  arrival  at  Trenton,  and  leaving  the  fourth  hri 
gade,  consisting  of  the  seveutceuth,  fortieth,  and  Sfly- 
flfth  regiments,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mawhood, 
at  Princeton^  and  the  second  brigade  under  General 
Leslie  at  Maidenhead,  was  now  advancing  against 
Wa»hiugtou. 

For  checking  the  advance  of  Cornwallis,  aud  giv- 
ing his  own  main  body  nu  opportunity  for  passing 
the  enemy's  advance,  and  gaining  his  rear,  Washing- 
ton advanced  a  considerable  detacbiiieut,  under  (le- 
eral  Greene,  with  four  field  pieces,  to  the  ^support  of 
a  small  body  which  had  been  previously  stationed 
about  a  mile  in  front ;  but  Cjcnenil  Greene  found  (hem 
already  ou  the  retreat,  wliich  Ihey  contiuucd  witii 
such  precipitation,  as  to  throw  his  reiuforcemcnl  into 
confusion.  The  British  pushed  forward  uutil  they 
were  checked  at  the  bridge  ou  Suriiinck  Creek,  by 
four  field  pieces,  when  tliey  soon  fell  back  beyond 
their  fire.  The  passage  of  this  creek,  was  guar<led 
by  about  forty  pieces  of  artillery;  but  this  was  a.  very 
inconsiderable  protection  to  a  sirenm  which  was  for- 
dable  in  many  places.  The  Americans  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  bank,  aud,  in  that  situa- 
tion, remained  till  night,  cannonading  the  enemy. 
Lord  Cornwallis  disph-iyed  his  colonius  and  extend- 
ed his  lines  to  the  heights  at  the  westward  4»f  the 

'D,  Er^ery  thing  was  to  be  apprehended  by  Wash- 
tnj  bis  rear  might  be  gained  by  a  small  circuit; 
and,  from  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  and  tl»e  nature 
of  the  ground^  he  could  uot  but  anticipate  a  disastrous 
issue.  In  this  critical  situation,  two  armies,  upon 
which  the   destinies  of  a  a^hole  continent  reposed. 
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were  witbin  one  thousand  yards  of  eacli  other, 
crowded  into  a  small  village,  and  only  separated  by 
i\  fordable  creek. 

lu  the  mean  time,  a  council  was  called  in  the  Ame- 
rican camp.  Their  situation  was  deliberately  con- 
sidered. They  were  to  retreat  by  the  Jersey  side 
and  cross  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  or  fight. 
Both  w  ere  extremely  hazardous ;  bat  there  seemed  09 
other  alternative.  At  length  General  St.  Clair  pro- 
posed to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank.  On  considera- 
tion^ it  was  adopted  by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
who  before  bad  inclined  to  give  battle  in  front;  he 
agreed  that  Lord  Cornwallis  must  have  advanced 
with  his  main  body^  in  the  hope  of  atoning  for  the  de- 
feat at  Trenton,  and,  consequently,  must  have  left  s 
weaker  rear  at  Princeton.  How  exactly  this  was  the 
case,  will  be  seen  by  the  event.  The  proposition  was 
agreed  to.  A  fortunate^  and  somewhat  remarkable 
change  took  place  at  the  same  time,  that  rendered  the 
movement  of  their  artillery  and  heavy  baggage  over 
roads,  which  for  several  days  before,  had  been  almost 
impassible,  as  expeditious  and  easy,  as  it  would  have 
been  over  a  solid  pavement.  It  had  been  warm  and 
rainy,  but  the  wind  suddenly  changed  to  the  north 
west  while  the  council  was  sitting,  and,  blew  so  cold- 
ly, that  by  the  time  the  troops  were  put  in  motion, 
the  roads  were  firm  enough  for  the  lieaviest  artillery. 
Washington  ordered  the  fires  to  be  doubled  along  the 
whole  front  of  his  army,  and  constantly  supplied  tillr 
day  light.  These  fires  necessarily  concealed  the  ope- 
rations in  their  rear,  and  the  baggage,  with  three 
pieces  of  ordinance,  was  sent  off  to  Burlington,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  About  one,  the 
troops  were  filed  off  in  detachments,  with  the  great- 
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eet  silence,  the  creek  was  crossed,  aud  the  whole 
army  arrived  at  Princeton  a  little  before  day  break. 
It  happened  that  the  three  British  rc2;iment8,  was  al- 
ready on  their  march  to  Trenton,  by  another  road, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  They  were  fir»l 
discovered  by  Major,  afterwards  General  AVilkinson^ 
and  General  Mercer,  with  the  Philadelphia  militia 
was  advanced  against  them.  Colonel  Mawhood,  who 
commanded  (be  first  party,  regarding  the  Americans 
as  only  a  flying  body,  detached  to  harrass  him  on  the 
march,  neither  halted  nor  formed,  hut  advanced  stead* 
dy  till  his  bayonets  almost  crossed,  poured  in  a  vol- 
ley upon  them,  and  then  charged.  The  Americans 
gave  way  in  all  directions,  many  were  armed  only 
with  rifles,  and  the  officers  were  panick  struck.  It 
was  a  moment  of  extreme  peril.  Wasliington  saw  it 
— leaped  his  horse  into  the  narrow  space  between  the 
British  and  the  Americans — reined  his  head  towards 
the  former,  and  in  that  situation,  while  waving  his 
aword  to  his  troops,  received  successively  the  fire  of 
each,  when  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from  either 
party*  Not  a  ball  struck  him.  This  decided  the  bat- 
tle. Sixty  of  the  enemy  were  bayonetted  on  the  spot. 
But  the  gallant  Colonel,  with  a  few  followers,  cut  his 
way  through  the  surrounding  battalions,  and  pursued 
his  route,  though  in  great  disorder,  over  fieUls  and 
fences,  towards  Pennington.  At  the  moment  of  attack, 
intelligence  had  been  communicated  to  the  rear,  which 
was  thus  enabled  to  save  itself.  The  fifty-fifth  being 
hard  pressed,  and  finding  it  could  not  advance,  bad 
retreated  to  Brunswick  by  the  way  of  Hillsborough. 
The  fortieth  was  but  little  engaged,  and  with  a  very 
inconsiderable  loss,  retired  totliesame  place.  During 
the  action  a  party  bad  cscapod  to  the  college,  but  thej 
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soon  abandoned  it,  and  a  part  made  pvlsoncra.  It 
wasdetermined,  so  soon  as  this  action  was  ovcr^  to  ad- 
vance upon  Brunswick,  where  the  baggage  of  the 
whole  British  army  had  been  left,  and  where  General 
Lee  was  known  to  be  confined.  Such  objects  Mere 
animating  rewards  for  toil  and  peril;  but  there  were 
limits  to  the  daring  of  the  greatest.  The  American 
troops  wei'e  worn  down  with  fatigue :  they  could 
scarcely  drag  their  limbs  after  them.  For  eighteen 
hours  they  had  been  under  arms,  and  for  two  days 
and  nights,  they  had  been  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  marcliing,  manu.uvering,  and  figliiing  without  pro- 
visions, liquor,  or  rest.  It  was  then  proposed  to  file 
off  to  Cranberry,  cross  the  Delaware  and  proceed  to 
Philadelphia  :  but  General  St.  Clair  urged  the  expe- 
diency of  a  different  route,  which,  as  he  was  known 
to  be  familiar  with  tlie  country,  was  immediately 
adopted.  General  Greene,  led  the  main  body  pushed 
fcrward  directly  without  any  directions  respecting 
the  ground  which  General  Knox  had  recommended : 
but  he  had  scarcely  taken  up  his  march^  when  his  rear 
was  fired  upon  by  a  new  enemy. 

When  the  American  cannon  were  first  heard  by 
the  British  in  their  encampment,  so  little  suspicion 
had  they  of  the  truth,  that  they  supposed  it  to  be  thun 
der;  they  were  actually  under  arms  at  the  moment 
and  on  the  point  of  storming  the  American  lines.  But 
they  were  soon  undeceived.  I^rd  CornMallia  had 
learnt  to  respect  the  Generalship  of  his  adversary, 
and  alarmed  for  bis  baggage  at  Brunswick,  put  his 
army  instantly  in  motion  for  its  protection. 

Borne  skirmishing  took  place  with  General  Greene's 
rear  and  his  advance:  but  nothing  was  effected.  The 
Americans  puisucd  their  mai'ch  unmolested;  and  do* 
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fttroying  all  the  bridges  in  their  progress,  an-ived  ai 
Morristown  on  the  sixth.  Numbers  of  them  luid 
dropped  down  in  tbrir  march  ;  many  others  fell 
asleep  in  the  woods  ;  and  the  whole  were  so  complete- 
ly overcome  when  they  arrived,  that  five  hundred 
fresh  troops  might  have  cut  them  to  pieces.  Such, 
however,  was  the  effect  of  this  spirited  affair,  that  llie 
enemy  continued  his  march  without  halting  for  aao- 
meut«  till  his  arrival  at  Brunswick. 

In  this  affair.  General  Howe  admitted  a  loss  of  se- 
venteen killed,  and  nearly  two  hundred  wounded  and 
mifising ;  but  the  Americans  reported  nearly  three 
hundred  prisoners  taken,  including  fourteen  off^ccrn  ; 
upwards  of  sixty  were  bayonetted,  and  probably  ma- 
ny others  wounded.  The  American  loss  was  very 
inconsiderable  in  number,  not  exceeding  thirty  in 
killed  and  wounded;  but  of  the  former,  were  some 
invaluable  officers,  Colonels  Hazlett  and  Porter,  Ma- 
jor Morris,  Captains  Sheppen  and  Neal ;  and  among 
the  latter  was  the  intrepid  higli  minded  General 
Mercer.  He  had  abandoned  his  horse  in  his  impe- 
tuosity, and  was  leading  his  men  to  the  charge,  when 
by  an  unexpected  movement,  he  found  himself  a  pri- 
soner; he  surrendered,  but  was  instantly  bayonette* 
in  thirteen  places,  and  left  for  dead  by  the  exa^peratJ 
ed  soldiery.  Of  these  wounds  he  died  on  the  twelfth. 
An  amiable  and  interesting  young  man,  Captain 
Leslie,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  nobleman,  w^as 
among  the  slain  of  the  enemy.  He  was  buried  with 
military  honours,  and  some  of  the  men  he  had  com- 
manded, who  were  taken  prisoners,  actually  sobbed 
aloud  at  his  interment. 

The  gallantry  of  the  enemy  was  a  subject  of  admi- 
ration to  the  Americans,   even  in  the  heat  of  battlii* 
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The  cool,  steady  manner  in  which  Colonel  Mawhood 

■  brout;ht  up  his  men,  without  lirin;;  a  shot,  till  their 
muzzles  almost  met,  way  so  new  to  them,  that  an 
American  officer  was  heard  to  exclaim — when  will 
our  men  fight  like  tiiose  fellows  ! 

■  Such  was  the  astonishment  of  the  British,  at  the^e 
unexpected  and  spirited  mauceuvres  of  their  enemy — 
that  enemy,  whom  they  believed  already  upon  his 
back — that  they  immediately  assembled  tlieir  whole 
force,  commenced  a  retrogade  movement;  for  it  might 
be  held  uncourteous  to  call  it  a  retreat — successively 
abandoning  every  foot  of  ground  they  had  gained  to 
the  south  of  New  York,  except  Brunswick  and  Am- 
boy;  while  the  American  militia  awakening  and  con- 
centrating, by  a  new  impulse,  overran  the  wiiole  coun- 
try', fought  and  cut  to  pieces  the  small  parties  of  the 
enemy  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  communi- 
cated a  sudden  vigour  to  the  whole  military  and  po- 
litical constitution  of  America. 

Thus  within  the  period  of  tliirty  days,  the  whole 
of  New  Jersey  which  lies  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Delaware,  was  twice  successively  won  and  lust ; 
won  by  a  greatly  supnriour  and  triumphnul  army  of 
veterans,  and  recovered  by  a  dispirited  and  almost 
annihilated  body  of  militia. 

But  in  the  mean  time  a  mighty  change  was  silently 
operating.  It  had  hiiherto  been  working  in  secrecy, 
at  the  fire  sides,  und  within  the  hearts  of  the  people — 
they  had  learnt  a  lesson  of  bitterness  in  their  habita- 
tions, that  was  never  to  be  forgotton.  Submission 
had  been  made  to  the  British  in  the  confidence  of  pro- 
tection. It  had  been  made  when  the  American  army. 
famished,  destitute,  and  flying  before  a  powerful  and 
fiplcudid  bofly  of  HrittHh  troops,  had  lieen  under  the 
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necessity  of  iiapresdini;  provisions  and  cattle  for  their 
Tery  preservation.  They  who  could  not  tolerate  in 
their  couutrjmen  such  iiroceedinajs,  when  occasioned 
by  necessity,  could  not  readily  brook  the  w&alon 
depredations,  cruelties,  and  excesses  of  an  enemy. 
The  British  commander^  and  the  Britisli  troops  were 
all  loyal  subjects,  and  tlie  sufferings  of  rebels,  the  sin- 
cerity of  whose  submission,  could  only  be  a  matter 
of  opinion,  could  not  have  been  expected  to  excite 
much  commisseration.  They  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  plundered  and  insulted  inhabiUnts  :  but 
their  want  of  feeling  was  Christian  charity  and  kind- 
less,  to  the  desperate  licentiousness  of  their  mercena- 
ries. The  Hessians  had  fought  the  Americnns  as 
savagef,  and  likr  savai^es,  they  bad  conquered  tfaem, 
as  they  supposed  ;  and  they  were  not  U*  be  troubled 
^ilh  scpicamish  and  casuistical  distinctions  between 
the  spoils  of  those  who  had  resisted,  and  the  pro 
perly  of  those  who  had  not.  Every  thinjE^upon  which 
they  could  lay  their  hands  was  lawful  plunder  to 
them.  To  plain  country  farmers,  and  their  families, 
unaccustomed  to  the  rapacity  and  licentioasness  of 
military  i^uardians,  and  taua;ht  to  confide  in  the  royal 
troops  as  their  protectors  ;  in  the  royal  commander,  a« 
the  representive  of  majesty,  even  common  and  par- 
fdonable  irregularities,  would  have  been  bard  to  en- 
dure. Insults  and  indi£;nities  are  forgiven  in  ene- 
mies, sooner  than  in  friends.  But  bere^  these  insulin 
and  indignities  were  quickened  to  poi|;naocy,  by  eve- 
ry species  of  robbery  and  violence.  Horses  and  cat- 
tle were  driven  away  williout  ceremony,  or  wantonly 
destroyed  ;  dweUins;s  pillaged,  and  their  furniture 
carried  oflT,  or  consumed  ;  infanu,  rhildren,  old  men 
and  women  stripped  of  their  last  clothing  iiud  blank 
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els — every  species  of  jnockcry  and  outraj^c  reiterated 
— and  to  complete  the  scene  of  liumiliation  and  lior- 
roiir,  wives  and  dauglitcrs  were  ravished  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  hiishandsf  and  tlieir  fathers.  This  is  not 
declamation — it  is  fact,  plain,  undeniable  fact.    A  so- 
lemn   inquiry    was    made,  and  oaths  admiuistennl, 
when  it  was   found   that  twenty-three  females  had 
been  violated,   in  one  neigldionrhood.     And   tlicsc 
must  have  heen  far  short  of  the  truth — there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  fathers,  husbands,  brothers  and 
friends,  as  well  as  in  the  wretched  victims  to  such  vio- 
lence— which  urges   them   to  concealnieut.      What 
racks  and  agony  might  never  extort,  may  have   been 
tliscovei-ed  liy  strangers,  and  by  such  accidental  in- 
stances, must  the  evidence  of  this  number  have  heea 
obtained. 

The  recruiting  service,  which,  till  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  was  at  a  stand,  was  so  suddenly  and  gene- 
rally accelcraUMl  by  that  event,  that  Washington  l»e- 
gan  to  look  forward  with  rheerfulne«<s  to  the  opening 
of  the  next  campaign.  He  threw  his  army  at  \lor- 
ristowu  into  tolerably  comfortable  quarters.  The  ap- 
proach  from  the  seatiuard  is  rendered  difUcult  and 
dangerous  by  a  chain  of  sharp  hilN,  exleiidjng  from 
Chickamia  by  Bound  Brook  and  Hpringfield  to  near 
the  Passaic  river;  in  a  rich  country,  nearly  cqui- 
distant  from  New  York  and  Amboy,  and  from  New- 
ark and  Brunswick,  with  defiles  in  its  rear;  and  to 
provide  against  an  enemy  wliicb  had  thinned  his 
ranks  with  a  more  wasting  energy  tliau  l)nttle,  had 
the  wliolc  of  the  ncn  inoculated  witli  the  small  pox. 
Very  few  died  under  it,  and  so  little  hindrance  was 
jihe indisposition  which  ensued,  that  there  wan  oot  a 
single  day  when  they  would  uuthavu  turned  out  and 
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^ol]^bi  the  Briii^liy  ifthcj  lind  been  attacked.  At 
the  (same  time,  to  provulc  for  proper  fttlendancc  t«i  the 
tron|vst  all  the  inhahitants  anil  familieH  of  the  neigh- 
bonrin^  rniintry  were  also  iiionilated.  By  thi«t  step 
the  soldiers  were  enabled  tn  take  the  ficM  in  the 
spring  without  any  fnrther  apprehensions  of  their 
most  formidable  enemy. 

Vigorons  preparaiions  were  making;  in  all  inuutrr'? 
for  an  early  campaign  for  1777  ?  '^nil  the  attention  of 
the  Americaus  was  wholly  clirected  to  the  security  of 
their  pi^sent  advantas^e.  General  Putnam  with  a 
few  hundred  troops  wns  stationed  at  Prinreion,  with- 
in pi;;liteen  miles  of  the  British  army  at  Brunswick. 
and  at  mic  time,  had  not  so  many  under  his  command^ 
as  he  had  miles  of  frontiers  to  protect.  During  this 
critical  season,  he  resorted  to  a  stratagem,  so  entire- 
ly chnractcristick  of  himself,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  One  of  his  prisoners^  a  British  officer,  lay 
at  the  point  of  death :  and  expressed  a  strong  anxie- 
ty to  see  some  periaou  from  the  British  army,  to  whom 
he  could  entrust  something  for  his  wife  and  children. 
The  humanity  of  Putnam  led  him  to  accede  to  (he 
prayer;  but  to  provide  against  a  discovery  of  his 
weakness,  he  ordered  candles  to  he  placed  in  every 
room  of  the  College,  and  the  dwelling  houses,  and 
kept  his  handful  of  troops  perpetually  in  motion. 
From  these  appearances  the  Britisli  officer  was  led 
to  estimate  and  report  Putnam's  force  at  several  thou- 
sands. 

Nor  was  the  situation  of  AVnshington  much  more 
enviable.  His  force,  when  compared  with  Hiat  of 
the  British,  was  insignificant  in  reality;  while  not 
only  to  his  own  coautrymen,  but  to  the  enemy,  it  waa 
regarded  as  formidable.     The  latter,  however^  may 
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be  rc£;arded  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  former. 
Tbe  deception  was  profitable  and  important  to  AVash- 
ington,  though  somewhat  mortifyins;  and  injurious  to 
his  reputation,  during  subsequent  events ;  and,  tl^re- 
fore^  he  contributed  to  strengthen  and  extend  it  hy 
every  stratagem  in  his  power.  Military  parade, 
cheerful  countenances,  and  the  best  troops  were  con- 
stantly exhibited.  The  American  posts  were  all  dif- 
ficult of  access,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  was  on  foot, 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  suspected.  Among 
many  other  partial  encounters  that  took  place  during 
this  season  of  expectation,  between  the  foraging  and 
scouting  parties  of  their  respective  armies,  there  were 
two,  of  which  an  account  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
On  the  SOth  of  January,  Gt^neral  Dickinson,  with 
four  hundred  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  fifty  Pennsyl- 
vania  riflemen,  passed  Millstone  river,  near  Somerset 
Court-Housc,  and  attacked  a  large  foraging  party  of 
the  British  with  such  fury,  that  they  abandoned  their 
convoy,  left  nine  of  their  number  prisoners,  and  fled. 
Forty  wagoiw  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  hi»r*ies, 
with  aconsiderable  body  were  taken.  About  a  month 
afterthis  afl'air,  Col.  Nelson,  of  Brunswick,  with  one 
hundred  and  tlfty  militia  captured,  at  Laurena  neck, 
A  major  and  fifty-nine  privates  of  the  refugees,  who 
were  in  Krilisb  pay. 

Thus  ended  the  campai^^n  of  1776.  A  retmspect 
of  the  movements  and  conquents  of  the  enemy  !ias  al- 
reaily  been  exliibiied  :  but  a  few  moments  will  not  be 
lost  in  reflecting  on  the  ^icinsifudes  experienced  to- 
wards its  termination,  by  both  parties.  Sir  William 
Howe,  after  huntin*;  bis  enemv  through  the  Jersevs, 
and  almost  iv.nrbiii;;  I'hlladelphia,  was  unexpectcd- 
Fy  turned  upon  and  driven  back  to  his  entreurbmenls: 
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nnil  at  ih^  conclusion  orUie  cAropais;n  iaatead  of  bar- 
ing the  country,  he  seemed  fartbcr  than  ever  ft 
it;  bis  army  wa«  diminishing  day  after  day,  in 
incvnsi<**^<'able  numbers,  it  is  Inic,  hut  uiUi  a  cer- 
tainty and  frequency  that  must  soon  disahle  him^ 
unless  reinforced  ;  while  that  of  bis  enemy  wa«  hour- 
ly augmenting. 

Example«i  of  cruelly  were  frequent  at  first  with 
both  parties  :  hut  much  nuire  so  with  the  British  thaa 
the  Americans.  The  latter  were  induced  by  evcrj] 
motive  of  policy  to  treat  their  captives  with  humanityj^ 
and  nothing  couM  have  driven  them  to  severity  in  anj 
case,  hut  the  duty  of  self-preservation ;  and  still 
mure  reluctant  was  their  progress  to  cruelty ;  fur  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  war,  when  it  became  nencssa- 
ry  to  march  the  prisoners  from  Pliiladclphia,  to  tbc 
interionr  of  the  country,  it  was  done  wilJi  great  ten- 
derness, and  their  families  were  permitted  to  chuasc 
their  own  season  for  following  them  ;  and  even  after  re- 
peated evidences  had  l»eeu  produced  before  Congress, 
of  plots  for  escaping,  it  was  with  undissemhied  reluc- 
tance that  farther  measures  of  security  were  adopted. 
Much  of  this  was  surely  policy ;  some  part  of  it  fear; 
but  tlierc  was  a  part  in  all  their  transactions,  which 
had  kindness  and  humanity  for  its  ingredicutii.  Most 
of  the  prisoners  were,  men  who  had  hitherto  been  treat- 
ed as  fellow  citizens  under  the  same  governmeut, 
rather  mistaken  than  guilty — and  their  coufinenient, 
at  first,  was  rather  nominal  than  eflectual.  ^Vnd 
when  priwonors  ivere  afterwards  taken  in  battle^  the 
same  feelings  were  extended  towards  them.  Tbey 
were  treated  like  mrn.  Nutso  with  the  Briti>vh.  Ex- 
amples of  the  most  persevering  cruelty  were  frequent. 
Insult,  oppression,  and  bitterness  were  measured  cml 
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to  nil;  but  upon  tlic  oiBcera  a  doulile  portion  was  heap- 
ed, and  this  was  doubly  Mi  by  them,  Trom  Uieir  better 
education^  rank^and  preceding  habits  of  life.  They 
were  regarded  and  treated  as  rebeln ;  and  not  n  few 
Huflered  more  in  their  impriKoiiment  than  \>auld  bave 
been  inflict^^d  upon  tbem  by  Rrilish  law,  bad  tlicy 
been  convicted  of  rebellion.  Tbcy  died  many  lin- 
j;erin^  deatbs — f»f  famine*  wretcliednens,  tilth,  and 
disease ;  accouipauied  with  every  unmanly  reproach, 
and  bumiliatin;; indignity. 

Tbene  barbarities  bad  been  begun  by  tlie  personal 
cxasj>eration  of  General  Gage.  He  could  never  for- 
get, as  tbe  Monarch  of  France  did,  tlie  aflVnuts  that 
had  been  offered  to  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans — that  Guv- 
ernour  Gage  had  been  put  to  sbame  in  the  colony  of 
MassacbnsettH.  In  this  spirit  believing  (hat  a  speedy 
restoration  of  the  British  power  was  al  band,  and, 
consequently,  the  speedy  and  exemplary  punishment 
of  the  rebels ;  and  dreading  no  retaliation,  he  Itad 
ventured  to  anticipate  llie  rigours  of  juMtice.  Ame- 
rican officers  of  all  ranks,  soblier'?,  Hud  distinguished 
citizens  were  tliroun  into  tbe  common  jail  and  treat- 
ed as  state  criminals.  To  this  conduct,  General 
Washington  remonstrated  with  temper  and  dignity. 
Political  opinion,  he  said,  was  to  form  no  part  of  tbe 
present  question  ;  demanded  the  laws  of  war,  and  the 
usages  of  humanity  to  be  observed  ;  and  hoped  be 
should  not  be  driven  to  retaliation.  To  this.  Gene- 
ral Gage  replied  in  a  haughty  and  intemperate  man- 
ner ;  retorted  the  charge  of  cruelty,  and  said  that 
clenency  alone,  and  not  justice,  had  hitherto  protect- 
ed the  American  prisoners  from  the  halter.  8uch 
sentiments,  thus  avowed,  by  a  military  commander, 
higli  in  tbe  service  of  his  country,  at  a  time  when  all 
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«  iSah  W0re  to  their  prisoners.    They  became  ezcep- 
4ieBB5  wbicljL  in  the  pride  of  fiAftig  are  remembered, 
J  ^o  prove  that  genqpal  jpcrimlRation  is  jast. 
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